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BIBLICAL CIiniCIbM.' 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 


^id TO’JTO oc^siAei ij yvv^ l^ovaiory pp^etv rrg xe^aA^f, Sia Tovg 
ayysAowf. 1 Coi'inth, c. XI. v. 10. 


m 

^ In your 8th No. p. 273. I produced the opinion of 
Dr. Harwood upon this pasbage he supposes that ayytAovj 
means the spie^^ whom their Pagan advci sarins sent to observe 
the Christians, and to detect and expose any faults and impru* 
dences they might haply discover.” M. Gottlich-* Leber ^cht 
Spohn^s N(n\ Lcjt* G?\^Lai. in N. 71 contains the following 
ii|iterpretation • « Dehet muUer cal^pfram habere super capita 

propter angelos : O. G. Zeltncr. Diss. dc Muniniefiio CapitU 
foeminei cmitra af^elos Altd. 1715. — cf- Psalm. 90,6. xgarmwpx 
Trjg xs<^«Aii^, potesta^apitisy est trgtmentum, Dougtasus Anah 
Mlac7\ T» ExcursM 15.” In the PoeeiJe of HeumannYis is a 


^collection of the diffcretit interpretations of this passage, wluch 
Heumannus concludes with dcclarit^ his own opinion, ‘ that 
ayyi\oug means spics^ aA Dr. I|arwoon supposes. I must confess 
that the interpretation, which X am gobig to submit to thh jHdg- 

5 • ; ^ V -^ 

‘ This artii Ic is priiite^i Mr. BarkVf*9 CtasH^al Itecr&itum», Just pnblShu J. 

VOJU. Vl. N0#^1* " A 


Biblical Criticism* 


&ent the learned reader, seems, at least to myself, to be more 
satisfactory than any, which I have yet seen ^ 

? yag egjar* 

cS IIoKv^aiiif Tu fjLyj xaAa xfldAa ire^avTOii, 

I must^rst observe that I make no alteration whatever of the 
text; that I take ctyysAoy; (with Heumannus, and Dr. Harwood) 
hi the sense of that my Interpretation is founded upon a 

^%ell-known* custom of the Roman, and perhaps the Greci? i, 
women ; and that the writings of St* Paul..aiH)und with allusions 
to Roman customs. Andreas ‘^Cirino Urbe Roniay c. 46., (a 
Tract inserted in the N. Thes. Antiq* Rom, congest^' A, H. De 
Sallengre^ Tom. ii. Hagae-Com. 1718. p. 518J^-says, when he 
treating upon the marriage of the Romans: Plutarch, sviot ol 

Aeyouo’x xa) rh xofjLY/J yafAOfJiJiivrig iiitxg!vs(rSc(i ^opxrlorjj 

<riy.^o\ov shut too fjLivu xot) 7r&Ar]xixa;j tov TrgwTov y«/xoy 

ysy«<rfl«i : Qvid* L. 2, Fast. v. 559. 

Nt‘e tihiy tjuoi cupiiht mntura vidcfure mn/ri, 

Comal rirffineoft hasta reenrra comas : 

Festus Pompeius hanc celibarem Jiastam antiques dixisse testatur i 
<< Celibari hasta caput nubeuth c&niebatur^ qiue in cofpore gladta^ 
toris stetisset abjecii occisiqne ; ut quemadmodum ilia coujnncta 
Jiimt cum corpore gladiatoris, sic ipsa cu7n viro sit : aliam ratio- 
nem refert non scitu indign^m ; Vel quia ^natroyicc Junonis Curitis 
in intela sint, quee ita appctthbqf^ir a ferenda h(Ma*^ qu<e lingua 
Sabinorum Curis dicilur ; vel quod fortes viros gcnituras ominetw' ; 

vel QUOD NUPTIALI JURE IMPERIO ViRI SUBJICITUR NUBENS, 
QUIA HASTA SUMMA ARMORUM ET IMPERjil EST, qiiaiU ob CaUSaVl 
viri fortes ea dovanturj et captivi sub eadem veneiM : alia effort 
Plutarch., quae nuptiarum symbola tangant et praecepta opportuna 
sponsse e« spon^o; inquit enim in Qfucst. Rom.: Jia tI twv- 
yotfjLOvp^VMV cti^pr, iogotrlou T^v xojitijy huxgivovinv ; ipoi ,(rv/x/3oAov ecrri 
- ro^i> TOO JSm x«l jM-€Ta •roKsfjioo yajjLT^i^voa rag Trgcirag ; ^ p.oLviivooirtVj 
^&yipa<ri <rvvoixootrai uLct^li^oig xoa 'ToXsfxixolgj aSgovrov xoii iOviKvv xal 
•jrgo(rli(r6ou xoi\Xwn<rpLf)v g eScr^rsp 6 Aoxovgyog aVo ^giovog xqrl « 
TTtMxscog Ks\?6(roig ra topct)fi.ctTx rcCig olxluig tronlit xol) rag ogo^dg, a/.Xcp 
Se /xij ipyaku'jpy Truer av Ifs/SaA? Trsfi^gyfav xal 

vokvri^Biay* rf T))V hacrTuoriv aivlmTai to yivoi^svovj cog fiovcp (rilijgcp 
rou yap.00 lictxpiirfG-opLsvoo ; Sed cur nos aliefla recensendo labor#* 
mus.^ Dabimus etiam ex nostra ingenii penu etiam nonnuUa. 
erudita et nova ; hastse cusnis Romanarum mulierum discriminabat 
comam, quia hasta Romun primum Horens cuspide iixa in tei/a 
germing protuUt ; florentts conjugit hieroglyphicum : prxterea 
hasta ^iis oliift dabatur, ut custodirent ^urbem ; sic mylier^ ut 
domui curam gereret decorisque wiri casta^ervaret domum ; item 
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hasta discriminare crincs, est ferro ornatum capitis pr^errej ut 
robur ctiam in capillo vigeret> et virtus capitis esset in arce \ san- 
guine ilia gladiatoiis praestabat occisij fortasse ut contentionps ac 
' jurgia antcquam inirent sponsalia mulier litigiosa jugularet, utpote 
con]ugio indigna : sanguis in ferro parit serugincm^ femimque 
debilitate el contentioncs mulierum viros fortissimos domi mili- 
ti|pque enervant,* ut hebetes ac fatui delirent,^quod ut scirent^ 
^capiti hastam apponcbant seruglne infectam : hasta martis 

^NSIGNE, REGITjMQUE APUD ROMANOS SCEPTRUM, EAM(^lfL 
MULIEF PRifitFRLBAT^ IN CAPJTt, UT VIRI DOMINIUM AONOS- 
CERCT : crines dcinde cogitationes rcferunt, uti Euthymius docet» 
idco mulic'r recogitet dominum esse virum, illumque eximia vene- 
ratioTie proscquatirr.” Acus — ad ilia comaj discriminae seu, 

quod hie diciture He jx^reflifixs bis coniam disjwStiit, liastcc 

nomine alibi ab eodem Nasone dicu, Fast. L. 3. v. 350. ^ 

quae, ut ibidem adnotarunt viri doctii ceUbmis hasta ap. Festum, 
^hopiriov autem ap. Plutarch, in Qtiast, Raman, dicitur,” E. Span- 
hcmii Obs. in Hi/mn. in Pall, on v, 22. Gesner in his Thes. 
Ling. Laf. cites the passage of Festus Pompeius, and of Ovid 
under CcclibaiiSy and adds- Arnob. 2. p, 91, Nubentium 
Aincm ctcliban Tiasta mulcetis : vid. Brisson. de Ritu Nuptial. 
p. 218.^^ « Omiies quidem mulieres crinem a fronte dividebant 
discriminali acu, etiam illae, quae operosius ornabantur \ et hoc 
discrlmine mulieres a virginibus di^tinguebantur ; iiam virgines 
cinratae, mulicYes cum crinibus erant, iisque a fronte divlsis : Xer- 
tullian. de J'ligintbus Velaiulis^^wmlque se mulieres intellcxermt^ 
veitunt capilluniy et acu lascivioie comam sibi imerunty ainibus a 
fionte divisisy apcrtampiofnsce mulieutaiemi^ Salmasius’s jP/m. 
Excr. in C. J. Sol. Polyh. p. 534. Hence then I consider the 
words, «foy(r/av e^eiv kv) rr,s not to allude to veilSf as a 

badge ^subjection (and I must confess that, if i^ov<rIav can mean 
a covering at ally I greatly doubt whether the words sSr»tj(r!otv 
en) TYfC xf^aAiJe can possibly mean to wear a m7,*w|^«h was^not 
worn upon the head, and I think that we are to understand a cUpy « 
Jbonmty or the hair upon the head Jy but to allude to this spear 
( hasta recitrvay or ccelibaris Jy which was uof^n upon the head of 
the mart'ied woman (and let it be recollected that St. Paul is speak- 
ing of the wife), as a badge of subniission. If we are to under- ' 
istand^ by the words *fouo'/av sm KS(^ot?<riSy the hair ^pon the 
heady my interpretation accords precisely with this remark \ for 
^ihc Apostle says, in fact, that as woman is inferior to man, she 
ought to bear upon her head the mark of her inferiority to her 
husband in wearing her hair, which he has beautifully expressed 
by«an Elusion to the speavy whidi bound the hair of the Roman 
brides, and to the principle, •which it was intended A incul- 
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On the Inscripiioti 

^ 1. * 

A writer in the Classical Journal, No. i. p. 100. (who, 
however, understands this verse in a different sense) has appealed 
to the Cre^-wi. of Tac. c. 39. for -an analogous instance-; Est et alia 
luco reverentia : nemo^ nisi vinculo ligaUis^ ingreditur^ ub minor et 
potestaiem numinis pro: se ferens : si foiie prolapsus estj aColli et 
insurget e haud licitam : per kiimtm ecolvunhir^ eoque omnis super-- 
stitio respicity tavquam inde initia gentisy ibi regnator omnivm 
deusy cetera st^jecla atque pareniia. In the 3d No. of the Class. 
JSurn. I made some remarks upon this mention of a rope as an 
emblem ()f ' sidmissioiiy and cited the following passage, (relative to 
the Catti) from the 32d c. of the same treatise, Fot tissimus quisque 
ferreum insuper afiulum ( ignominiosum id genti ) velut vtnciilum 
gestaty donee se ceede host is absolvat. As Ldra Woodhouselee 
justly observed to me in a letter, « it might have been remarked, 
from the proofs given of the ring being accounted a badge of 
slavery, that the custom of marrying *with a ring originated 
among nations in that state of rude manners, where the wife was 
considered in the same light as a slavey the absolute property and 
bondswoman of the husband.’* 

E. II BARKER. 

Tooled s Court. 


Sequel to Sir William Drummopils Essay o/i^ the Inscriptions 
found at Saguntum. 


KO. II. 


Marianna's Account qf'thc Biscayan Tongue. 

J'opos los ^sp!inoles cn este tiempo, y us^u de una lengua comun^ 
que llamamos Castellana, compuesta de avenidademuchaslenguas, 
en particular de la Latina corrupta: de que es argumento el nombret 
que ti^e, porque tainbien sc llama Romance, y la afinidad con ella 
tan grande, que lo que no es dado aun a la lengua Italiana junta- 
mente, y con las mismas {talabras, y contexto se puede nablar 
Latin y#CasteHanO| assi en prosa, como eif verso. Los Portu* 

f ueses tienen su particular lengua, mezclada dc la Francesa y 
.astellana, gustoso para el oydo y elegante. Los Valenciano$ 
ptrosi y Catalanes usan de su lengua, que es muy semejante a la 
de Lenguadoc en Francia,* o lenguaje Narbonense, de donde 
aquella nation y gente tuvo su origen : y es assi, que orfjinaria* 
meiitfi He los lugares comarcanos^ y de los con quien se tiene 
iomercioj ye pegan algunos vocables y ^Igand^^costumbres. Soloa 



found at Saguntum. 6 

los Viscaynos conservan hasta oy su lenguaje grosero y ba^^barot y 
que no recibe elegancia, y es may diferente de los ‘deiftas, y* es 
mas autiguo dc Espaua^ y comun antiguamente de todo ctla, <scgun 
algunos lo ^sienten : y sc dizc que toda Espana uso de la lengua 
Vizcayna, afttes que en estas Provincias entrassen las de 
los fl.qpianos> y con cllas se Ics pegassc su lengua, Anaden, que 
como era aquclla gcnte de suo grosera^ feroz y agreste, la qual 
‘trasplantada a manera de arboles, con la bondad dC la tierra se 
aSlanda y mcjora, y por ser iniiccessibles lbs montcs doyde 
«nora, 6 nunca recibio del todo cl yugo del iftiperio estran- 
gero> 6 le sacudio muy presto. Ni carece de provabilldad^ 
que con la antigua libeVtad se a^a alU conscrvado la lengua Anti- 
gua, y comun <le toda la Provincia de Espana. Otros sieiiten de 
otra manera, y al contrario dizen, que la lengua Vizcayna siempre 
fuc particular dc aquclla parte, y no comun de todo Espana. Mue- 
vense a dezir esto por testimonio do lutoies antiguos quo dizen 
los vocables Vizcaynos, cspecialmente de los lugares y pueblos, 
eran mas duros y barbaros que los demiis de Espana, y qua.no se 
podiaii reduzir a declinacioii Latina. En particular Ebtrabon testi- 
fica, que no uti gcncro dc Ictras, iii una lengua era comun a toda 
Espana. Coufirniaii esto mismo los mmibres briga, pueblo ; 
tetra, escudo 5 falarica, lan^a; gurdus, gordo ; cuscuHj; coscoja; 
lancia, Ian 9 a ; vcpio, caida j buteo, cierta ave dc rapina ; necy 
por el dios Marte j con otras muchas dicciones, que fucron anti- 
guamente proprias dc la lengua de los Espanoles, scguii que sc 
prueva por la autoridad y testimonio de autores gravissimos, y aun 
algunas dellas p!K>saron sin dufiS de la Espaiiola a la lengua Latina: 
de las quales dicciones todas no sc halla rastro alguno eu la lengua 
Vizcayna : lo qual muestra que la lengua Vizcayna no fue la que 
usava communmente Espana. No negamos empero aya sido 
una de las muchas lengua s que en Espana se usavan antiguamente, 
y tenian. Solo pvetendemos, que no era comuna toda ella. La 
qual opinion no qiicrcmos ni confirmarla mas 21 la larga, ni seria a 
proposito del intento que llcvamos, detenernos mas cn esto. 

If the cautious reader contest the assertions of BSchart, ^ mere 
modern, as to the identity of the Punic, Hebrew, and the earliest 
Chaldee, he will, I hope, yield to the express and tlie authoritative 
testimony of a St. Jerome, and a St. Austin, the former a transla- 
tor of the Hebrew Scriptures, and ifhe latter a bishop of Hippo,^ 
near Carthage. Jbronie asserts in the seventh fihapter^of Isaiah, 
in the 25th of Jeremiah, in the Galatians at the end, and in the 
36th of Genesis : Lingua Punica ab Hebneis fontibus manavit : 
Hebraese magna ex parte confinis cst: pene omnia Hebrxa Punicic 
linguae consona : Punica Hebroese cowtermina est.” 

• ot.^ Austin repeats the assertion : << Istse liqgux non multum 
inter se difFerunt ; j^ermults^ Hebrsca,* ct pene omni% Punic;e 
consonse linguae i cognatse quippe eunt linguae isiar et vicinx : istae 
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enim sibi significationis quadam vicinitate sociantur; in 

Punica iKulta invenimus Hebr^is consonantia verbis.’* Prisdan 
also ki the fifth book confirms their similarity : Lingua Pocnorum 
Chaldsae vel Hebrxse similis.” Adeluiig adds : « 'Phc first peo- 
ple* lml>wn in Europe were the Iberians, or Cantalrrians, who 
established themselves in the south of Gaul, in a portion o^^Ituly, 
and particularly in a portion of the two Spains. The Basque, 
which is a mixture of Latin, Mxso Goth, German, [and I add 
Celtic,] contains the remains of the Ibernian language.” 

An excellentirfipanisli scholar, long a resident in Catalonia, con- 
cludes, in his letter to me, upon Llarramedi’s Grammar, Lloyd’s 
Basque words, and upon the abot’e very imperfect Essay ; li 
will be expedient, first to discover the analogy between Welsh and 
Biscayan words, previous to examining their mutual conjugations 
and declensions, [which, obviously to a Hebrew scholar, and to a 
philologist, betray a similarity in the two grammars.] A few 
words, nouns, and verbs, may certainly be traced in Celtic and in 
the Basque. Yet I conceive the Basque to be as far asunder from 
the Celtic, as 'tlic modern Persian frpm die modern English • [and 
from a similar cause, the ancient juxta-position of the two tribes, 
and their distance for the past 3000 years.] The old Persian was 
the old Gothic.** 


CONCERNING Till: SIIIELT) OF AClULLhiS. 

c 

To THE EdITOK of TIU: ClA.sSICAL JotKNAL. 

Sir, J[ t Iras been rr marked by Mr. Bryant, that the rentral 

part of tlie Shield of Acini iob, as if i:» desciibed by limner in the 
Eigliteentii Book of ttio Hiad, a map of the earth and of the celc-)- 
tial appcaiances; ^nd that tlie poi*t copied lii!» descriplioii of it fioiii 
inoflel» whirl] he had seen in Egypt. ^ 'there can be no doubt, that 
lepr&scntutions of the celc'^tial bodies, the earth, and the ocean, v\eie 
frequently exhibited in Egypt and in Asia, not cnily on painted and 
sculpt nrdd walls, but on the dress and ornaments br/th of Deities and 
mortals. Besides the remarkable examples cited by Mr. Biyanl, a 
ifew others may be mentioned. ^The inuige of Ainoii with the head and 
horns of a«ra>^, and with the horns of a goat also, surmounted by a 
disk, and with a idue robe over the shoulders, was nothing else than 
an astronomical symbol.* On the garment and dress of Isis the celestial 
bodies were represented ; ^ and the twelve signs of the xodiac were 


' > Anc. Myjtbof. Vol. h. ^ 

> Apul. Met« [i. xi. 


* PaiiUi. ^jjrypt. 
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clepfcted on tiie robe of tlie Syrhin Goddess/ Even tlie dress of the 
High Priest of the Jews seems to have been formed with a refi^ence lb 
the universal system ; since the elements, the sun, the moon and the 
constellations, were typified by the materials of which it was composed, 
and by the orfioments with which it was adorned/ ^ • 

* Tl^ objects, which Vulcan engraved in the central part of the Shield 
of AcliiKes, are deseiibed by Homer — 11, 2. v. 483. The learned 
reader will of course consult the original; and the English reader 
w*il^ perhaps, excuse the following tianslatioii, since it is necessary for 
giy purpose, tliat the sense be given as tiuly, if not as literally, aa 
{possible, * 

III it he formed tlio earth, the heavens, the sea, 

The sun unwearied, ana the moon at fall, 

And all the stany signs tliat cro^u the sk^, 

The l*UiadeH^ the IlyadcSf the stiong 
Otion, and tlie tiotr, else called the fVain, 

That round its centre in its spheic revoK cs, 

Tliat still observes Orton in his courst , 

And IS tlie mIc of all the cirwliiig signs, 

That Df \cr in the waves of occati bathes. 

It is evident, then, as Mr. Biyant savs, that the cciitr^ part of the 
shield tepre^euted a map of tiie earth, and of the celestial ap}>earan- 
ces; and I shall have occasion to show, that it was probably copied 
fiom an Egyptian model. 

• Tioiu the tune of Aristotle to the present, tlierrilies havea«»ked, how 
Homer could assert, that the Wain was the only constellation which 
never bathed itself iti the o( can, or in other words, whicli never descen- 
dt<l below the lioriroii ? Aristotle says, that the poet put the Wain, by 
a figuie of Speech, for all the coiistellutilKis wliicli never set, as being 
tlie most remaikajule.^ ('lates for on* ; but Stiabo vindicates 

the text, and iiiidei stands, that by the Hear lltnuei meant the whole 
\rctic cikIc.^ I conless, that these explanation^ do not appear to me 
to be veiy satisfactory. 

The CDii^tellations, wIikIi nevci set, eien in |>;nt, in the latitude of 
Tioy, are Cepheust, Draco, Ursa Minor, and the stveii stars of Ursa 
Major, which piopcrly form the Wain, and which alone the poet 
appears to liave indicated in the passage cited ahoxT:, Tliese constella- 
tions likewise never set in Attica, or in the Peio|)oimcsus, with the 
exception, peiliaps, ot the stai rj in the Jfain. Hov^, tlion, (ould 
Homer tcdl the CiieeUs, that the JITiin is the only constellation whidi 
^ never sinks below the hoii/oii ! 

One method of solving this ditficulty is generally proposed and 
followed. It IS pretiiided, that the Great Bear was the only Arctic 
constellation, with which the Greeks were accpiaintcd in the days of 
^ Homer. But the (Treeks wtic no slrangeis to the \elestia4 signs in 
the time of the Argonauts. Some s‘a\ that they v^ere instructed iu 
the knowledge of the sphere by Ueicules / and others hold, that they 


‘ Bellor. De Dea» Syr. imag. &c. • 

9 ’ ^lem. Alex. Strom. ti.v. Joscpiw Aiuiq, Jud. L* hi. * 

Poetic. L. 1. tt. I. ^•Diodor. l^cul* 
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were made acquainted with the stars by Chiron.* The inveirtion of a 
inticliine,^probahly resembling an ariniUary sphere, has been attributed 
by some to Atlas,®* and by others to Musmus.'^ During the time of the 
Tn)jan\var Palaiiicdes was celebrated for his knowledge ofastronomy.^ 
Ill Asia, and in Egypt, this science, to speak after the«^thost moderate 
calculations, had been cultivated for many ages, before the time of 
vHomer.* The poet, therefore, either was not, or ought noV to have 
been, unacquainted with those celestial signs, which never set. 

But if is furtheir contended, that the Great He/irwasthe only Arctic 
cdnstcllation known to Homer, because the ancient Egyptians, whp 
instructed the ‘^Greeks in astronomy, were unacquainted with Cepfieul, 
Draco, and Ursa Mimr, Achilles Tatius says, that there were no 
constellations known by tliese nanms in the Egyptian sphere I shall 
have occasion to show presently, that this is true, as far as it regards 
Ursa Minor ; but with respect to Cepheus and Draco, I conceive the 
case to be very diflerent. 

Cepheus, or the King of Ethiopia, is the name of a constellation of 
considerable magnitude, which never entirely sets in Egypt. How 
then could it have escafied the notice of the Egyptian astronomers? 
The Indian astronomers call it by the name of Cappa^ and this may 
have been the ancient Egyptian name, from which tlie Greeks had 
their Cepheus. This constellation had its place in the tables of the 
Arabians.® The Jews, or rather their more learned neighbors 
the Chaldeans, denominated Cepheus Dominus Jlamnue. 

From whom dkl the Greeks obtain the astronomical fable of this 
Ethiopian King,Jf not frolii tlie Egyptians ? 1 must likewise remark, 
that is evidently a word of foreign origin. It was, perhaps, 

derived from 5)S)D caphaph; c'itrvavit : nor, when we consider that this 
constellation continually revolves rotnd the pole, wi*bout ever entirely 
setting even in Etiiiopia, of which country Cepheus was fabled to be 
King, will this conjecture a]>pear unfounded. 1 he word caph, 
signifies* any thing hollow. Hence our word cope: and it is possible, 
that Cepheus, never leaving the cope of heaven, to descend below the 
horizon, may have been iiaiiicd from caph. But leaving the etymology, 
^ on which it would be difiiciiil to say any thing positive, 1 caunot ima- 
gine, that a cofistelfation, in which Ptolemy, without the assistance of 
glasses, reckoned* thirteen stars, was iinkiiowii to the more ancient 
!^yi%ian astronomers, in whose country, it must have been observed, 
(I should think,) that some, at least, of tliese stars never descended 
below the horizon. 

I find it equally difficult to believe, that the more ancient Egyptian 
astronomers were uuacquaint^ with a constellation that must 

* always have attracted attention on this side of the torrid zone, not 


* Clem. Alex. Strom. L. i. * Diodor. Sicul. ^ Diog. Laert. 

^ Sophocl. in Naupl. ^ Orig. des Loix. T. ii. 

^ Uranolog. C. xxxix. • ^ Asiat. Research. Vol. iih 

* Consult the tables of Bayer, Riccioli, &c. 

0 ]Urkher writes jnVya } but; 1 think; igpCGurately, 
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only, from its proximity to the pole« but from its magnitude and brilli. 
ancy. We find it represented by a serpent in one of tbe Egyptian ' 
planispheres edited by Kircher;* We again find if under the same form 
in the Egyptian Zodiacj of which an account was published in the 
Mem. de tJImtl. des Sci^ The Chaldeans denominated this constclia- 
tiou T^jlJirr which word 1 should be inefined to translate the great 
•(perhaps, the great tunny rather than the dragon* Now it is 
^ to be observed, Uiat the Greeks did not give to the constellation the 
‘ form, which iina*git]ation has lent to the dragon. They represented it 
as a serpent with the head of a fish.^ Nevertheless constellation 
'•was known in the East from remote antiquity by the name of the 
Dragon. The Chinese had given it this name more than 4000 years 
ago.*^ Had the Grcek8*fir^t separated and denominated tliis constella^ 
tion, they would probably have made the form accord with the name. 
But they seem tojiavo united the Jish of the Chaldeans, with the 
serpent of the Egyptians, and to have borrowed the iiqme from the 
Orientalists. Under all these circumstances, it is difficult to believe, 
that the more ancient Egyptian astronomers were ignorant of a constel- 
lation, in which Ptolemy afterwards counted no less than 31 stars, 
whrcii of course were visible to the eye. , 

I have examined the pages of Aratus with some attention, but I do 
not find, that he lias autnorised the assertion of Tatius, iais I had once 
been led to think. I likewise observe that 'falius, who lived so late as 
*tlie time of Claudius, has fallen into some mistakes, concerning the 
astronomy of the ancient Egyptians, which render his autliority 
extremely suspicious. Thus he says, that the Cir^t Sear was not an 
Egyptian constellation. Now that this is a flaj^rant mistake appears 
from the very ancient inscrijilion on the coluinii of Osiris. Ejja,/ $s 
0 BatnAaij, o err^ yVa# tVi isoifxoiv rou; doiKifeovg 

roirov$ rwv ’Iv^wv, xai ro'jg v/f oj "Afxrcv }L£K\tu,eyovf^ &c.* Sut I am 
Osiris the King, who hath marched his army over the whole region, 
even unto the uninhabitable cmntries of the Indies, and unto those 
lying near to the Sear. 

I might point out some other mistakes, which have been made by 
Tatius ; but I do not conceive, that tips is necessary ; and 1 imagine, 
that few of my readers will now be disposed to tliink, upon his 
authority, that ihe ancient Egyptians were ignorant of the coiistella-* 
tions of Cepheus and Draco. * • 

It has been moreover argued from the statement which Homer 
himself lias made, that he was unacquainted with these cous^eiiatjons. 
The Poet has said, that all the signs were engraven on the shield, and 
then names the Pleiades, the Hyades, firion,, and tiie Scar^ commonly 
called the Wain. «From this it is inferred, that he mention^ 
appellations of all the signs which he knew. This fbductidti has been 
hastily made. Homer has mentioned Bootes,^ and the Great Dog^ in 


* CEd. ^g. iii. * For 1708. • ^ See the celestial globe* 
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other ]>l^ces, sad does not notice them here. An Bpic Poem is not 
the «place in which we are to look for an astronomical catalogne. 
Homer names some of the most remarkable of the constellations ; but 
I cannot thence conclude^ that Le knew of no more. 

Homer were acquainted with the constelhitiono/ which aie 
called Cepkene and Draco, in what manniT can he be excused for 
sayini;, that the Wain is the only sign which never sets? My answer is, 
that if he framed his map of the heaseiis in £g}pl, oi that if he took 
it from an Egyptian model, as Mr. Bryant siipp4>ses, his account, nf 
seems to me, will be found to be strictly accurate. 

The star, which is now called tlie Polar star, must have been distant 
not less than 15^ fioin the Pole in the Irojaii times. About 4000 
years ago, the star in jDraro was olily 10 iniiiutes from the Pole/ 
Ahout'3000 years ago, the stai x in Draco wa^ rather less than 5® 
from the Pole, and was the nearest reinaikable star/ But as the 
Earth’s Pole continued to i evolve round the Pole of the Ecliptic, the 
star in Urea Minor would probably be considered as the Polar star 
about 2450 ycais ago. 1 am aware that Bernouilli has biouglit the 
{)eriod down to 2000 }cars ago;^ but with due deference to that gieat 
man, I am incluied to abide by my own statement. I^et us now consi- 
der the consequences to oui argument, which may be derived Iroui 
these remarks. '' 

I reckon that it was about 2450 }ears ago, that the star /S in Ursa 
Minor wns first considered as the Polar star. The (onstellation itself 
contains few, aw^ no very brilliant stars, and, therefore, could scarcely 
have attracted the notice of manners and travellers ; hut when the star 
jS came to be the nearest to the Pole, it would necessarily engage the 
attention of both. This star, therefore, and those around it, which 
had probably been bitlierto mclndcd «iii the folds oCjithe serpint, or 
dragon, might properly be stvaiated mto a new constellation. ’I'his 
theory seems to agree with tacts. The Gieeks were fii-jt made ac quaint- 
ed with Ursa Minor by Thales* wuo obtained liis ovin knowledge of 
it from the Phcenicians : Tliale> florishcd about 2330 years auo. But 
Strabo says, that the Phaenicians first became acquainted with Ursa 
Minor, and gave to it tlic rank of a constellation. I, tlioieloie, con- 
clude, that this happened, when the stai fi came to lie the nearest stai 
to the Pole, about 00 years before Tliales, and about 250 years after 
the de!lth of Homcr» It follows that Ursa Minor could not iiave been 
known to that poet. 

But sigee the star a in Draco was only 10 from the Pole about 
4000 years ago, and since aliout the Trojan times, or 5000 yeais ago, 
the Star x in Draco was witliin o® of the Pole, it appears tiial the Pole’s 

I daeo, about JOOO years ago, was such, as that the seven stars of the 
iain musUall'lijiyS been within the arctic lucle, and could never have 
been seen to set on this side of the tropii of Cancer. Now this was 

f t tlw case with parts, at least, of Cepheus and Draco. In Egypt, 
far north as Memphis, paits of Cepheus and Draco would ainuially 
rink below the horizon. It is, llierefore, true, that about the Trojan 


* ]:a>Jig> Bfist. of Ashron. ^ Bailljr Hut dti’^Astron. 3 j^em. dc Berk 1778. 
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timf s, and in the faiid of £^pt> the seven stars of ihe'Wair^ which 
Ilontcr evidently meant to indicate, formed the onty couaftilatioD, 
which was always entirely above the horizon, and of which no part 
ever bathed itsclV in the ocean. 

^ If till) reaboitin^ be well founded, and 1 humbly think that it is* so, 
it may fend to enable the admircis of Homer to reply to the objectioas 
of the rfbbe Terrassoii, who has severely criticised the passage bo- ' 
fore us. 

’ h. shall now proceed to consider the objects repr<;^ented on tbecir- 
^inefeience of tlie shield. Here we tind four great divisions, each of 
^lich may he subdivided into three parts. In each partition there is a 
separate picture ; and a very just Jdeu of the tvholc seems to be cou-" 
ve^rd in the print and exf>la nations, annexed to Mr. Pope's translation 
of tlie Iliad. The four great liivisions plainly indicate four different 
itates of society, — the ciri/ state,— the nwViVtf ri/— the agricvUurai 
and the pasior 'aL 'I his is evident from the representations, contained 
in each. — 1st. a town in Which nuptial lites aie itdcbratcd, and a cause 
is pleaded and tried. — 2nd. a town besieged, an anibnscade, and 
a battle. -3nl. tillage, 4he harvest,and the vintage.— 4.tli. herds, flocks, 
and a rustic daiiec. • 

Hut ( have bc( n led to think, that Homer also meant to typify in his n. 
pietures the four seasons, and the twelve months of tJie year. 1 am 
likewise of opinion, that though liis map of the earth and of the celes* 
Ifal appearances was copied from an Kgvptiaii model, yet that in hb 
deseiiption of this part of the shield, he adverteil to ecitain customs, 
manners, and usages, borrowed indeed q^i^hially frpin the Egyptians^ 
hut already established in his own time among the Greeks. I think 
that he paiticularly alludes to the institutions of the Athenians and of 
the Thebans^ v^hw were colonist Jf the first from Egypt, and the last 
from Piioenkia. 

Bcfoie I enter more particularly into this disquisition, it seems neces- 
sary that I should say a few words on the Grecian year. The Attic 
year is that, which 1 shall consider. It is stated by Scaliger,* Dod- 
well,’^ and Potter,* that the most ancient Attic year commenced at the 
winter solstice. But the Athenians weB| Egyptian colonbts ; and the 
Kg}ptians had no year which began at tnat season. How then did the 
pt<»ple of Attica come to fix the commciicenient of thhir ancient ypj ir at 
the winter solstice ? 1 shall eudraiour to explain tiiis. ^ 

^ It is said by Sy iicellus,^ that the year of 365 days whs estabiisked.by 
Asis^ or Aseih, who began to reign over Egypt about 1772 years be- 
fore Chrbt, and who sat about fifty yearn on the throne. h>om this 
s^dtelnent we might infer, that the" year* of 360 days had been in use 
^ befi'rc the time of Ays ; but from the accounts of Pjutavch^ and Dio- 
dorus Siculus^, it would appear thitt tlie five days had been intercalated 
even previously to tlie birth of Osiris and Isis.* I, therefore, conclude, 
that Asis had only refoniied the calendar, or had changed the thaik* 
or commencement of the year. 

* f)e Emend. Temporr * De Vot. C> cl. ’ ’ AiiUq. vol, K 

• ♦ Cbionogiaph. p. s Df bid. ct Osir. ^ D. 1. 
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Th« Ep[yptian monarchs were oblis;cd to take stn oath, that they 
wWd n&iotain the year of 365 du3S free from intercalation;* an<t the 
priests carefully distinguLshed this ye^ir, fiom that vv hit h consisted of 
S65 days and a quarter. When they reckoned for the solar year, they 
added a day, at the end of every fourth year consisting of 365 days ; , 
blit when they reckoned for the civil year, they oniitteil this day> It 
follows, that the civil year was a vague one, and that at th^f end of 
every fourth year, a day would be lost, and it would have a new ihotk^ 
or conmieuceineiit. TJie astronomers perceived that 140*1 of tb«se 
vague years would be exactly contained in 1460 solar years; and thi.'^ 
cycle was called the Sothic, because it commenced with the rising cf 
Sathia, or Sirius* 

Censorinws^ tells us, that the year in whidi he wrote his book, anil 
which was 238 years after the birth of Chiist, aiisweicd to the huiid- 
Tedtli year of the Sotliic |)criod. Consecjiieiitly tlie preceding Sothic 
period nyust have terminated 138 years after our leia; and mu^t have 
commenced 1322 years before it. Petavius’ slates, that Sirius rose 
Jieliacally on the 20tii of July in the year 1322 before Christ; ;uid that 
the summer solstice took place on the 5lh of the same month, in the 
same year; but acxordiug to the precession of the equinoxes the sol- 
stice must then have had place, about the 22nd day of July, riom 
this it appears, that the /AcM, or comincnceinent, of the Sothic period, 
1322 y^rs before Christ, must have accorded pietty nearly with the 
summer solstice of the same year. 

According to Sir Isaac ^iewton, the 3 car of 365 da}s moves back 
thirty-tbreedavs and live hours, in 137 yeai^. Ifllieii the tholh cor- 
responded nearh with the suniinor tropic 1322 jeais before Christ, it 
could not have been far from the autumnal equinox towards the end 
of the reign o{ Asia or Astih, whicli^hegan 1772 years before our a^a, 
and lasted about half a century. By the same rule, if the thoth ac- 
corded nearly with the autumnal equinox, a little more than sei<’iiteen 
centuries before Christ, it must have nearly corresponded with the 
winter solstice about 2100 years before our a:ra. 

Eusebius, in his Chronicon, has fixed the foundiUion of the king- 
dom of Sicyou, whei) the JPWi|K*f first estJiblislicd themselves iiiCieece, 
for the year 2089 before ClirisT Mow there can be little doubt, tliat 
the Pe/wgt deriv4d most, if not all their knowledge originally, at least, 
from Egypt; and without uf>suniiDg too much, I think, I may conclude, 
that since the thoth, as we have just seen, corresponded nearly with 
tto winter solstice, when they first settled in Greece, nothing was moic 
likely than that their descendants, who might not know how to follow 
the wandering year of the Eg^itiaiis, sliould continue through a long 
* lapse ofages^ to consider the shortest day of the year, as its last, and 
the day siwcceding as its first. 

I shall as shortly as possible state the following reasons in support 
mfwhat I have been saying. ' , , , 

1 , The most ancient Greek year was a solar, and not a lunar 
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3. The most ancient Attic }ear, as Suidas expressly says, consist^ 
of 36 j day*». 

3. This aijcient Attic year was probably formed of 360 days^ to 
which ti\e intcfralary days were added. 

4. *Tt|ps<‘ five da}S probably constituted the period, which the ancient 
Atlienians denominated their second Posideon.'^ 

, 5 'rhe E|[;^ptiaiAb placed the intercalary days at tlie close of the year 
ofT;6'0 days ; and we shall find, that if the ancient Attic year cotn- 
sneiiced at the winter solstice, it nin*>t have closed wit|f the first aiid 
second Posidron^ 

(j. 'liie iiationi of Italy dcscgided from the Pelasgi dated the 
coniincnccmcnt of the vear from the Winter Solstice. 

7. For llie connccfioii of iUa Pelasg! with the E^vpt fans, and for 
their settlements in Riirope, I refer the reader to iiiy fourtli Dissertation 
in the Uervulanensta," 

1 should not have insisted so much ’ipon IIun subject, if it had not 
appealed to me, that Piomcr shows by the 12 ])ic1ures on the shield of 
Achilles, (ill which I think he clearly typifies the 12 months) that the 
Greeks in the heroic ai^es dated the conimciiceinent of the year from 
the \Vmt*‘rSo!Mice. 

For the translations which follow^ I must be answerable. It was 
^ecf'ssavy to m\ pin pose to j^ive tlie sense of the original as nearly as 
po'»sible. I’he elegant and highly poetical \ersion of Mr. Fope is not 
sufiiciently liteml for iny object; and 1 have not Cow per s to refer to* 

I, therefore, hope, that my own humble atlcinpts will )>e excused. 

1 , 11. i.OO. Hero Homer Itegins to describe tlie objects which 
V^ulcuii introduced into the twelve divisions. 

TIAi in tlio shield he Iramrd two ritirs fair, 

And fiill ol’ busy men ; In one of thovc 
Was seou the solemn pomp of nupti.d rites, 

M hen lioni their eliumbeis biidal maids are led 
By light of ilaining torches thronirli the toivn, 

W hat time the li^ineiipau rises loud 

Ami frequent, anil the youths, m many a ring. 

Dance to the music of the flute and lyre: 

While all the fair — none may be absent tUen^ 

Stand iu tlicir porches, and admire the shoi^r 

The ancient Greek year commenced at the Winter ' Sc Astice. 
But the Winter Solstice, as Aristotle attests,^ took place in the luo&h 
Gamelion» This, then, was the first month of the ancient year; aj|d 
included part of December with part of January. It was named 
Gamelion after the Gamelia. Let u% tl^n hear whal was meant by the 
Gamelia. Oi Si raar]X*av Sit^iciv r^v aSi/Ov roTjf Sr/fuirous ol kls roif 
iyyfaoiafiv'oi, xa< yCLfJi^flv — Some tAaf the 6amelia 

was a sacred offerings wnich was made to the members of the 


• Dodw. de Vet. C\el. 

^ With respect to tlie many and gross errdrs of the press in that Dissertation, I 
^n ot|)y say that 1 hope soon to he able to announce a moce correct editkiD of flit 
whole work. * 
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^ iiast ttho were enrolled among the young men arrived at the 
agg of virility, and who were about to marry. Sp^‘aking of the 
Qtneiklia, Moschopulus says, that it was a festival celebrated on the 
birth-day of any one, as the Gamelia was on the litarriage, 
Ta[jiT^?^tx ly yd(jt.w). Olympiodonis tells us distinctly, that the 
inoQth Gmnelion was so named by the Athenians, because it was the 
season, in which they were accustomed to celebrate marriages. But 
take his own words — Vait.r,Xiwv Be ixkysro^ Trap *Adyjyai‘Stf ro 
nm ixelvov ro*^ naiUv ydpLOvs tTriTsksHcriai, Now when we consider t h'! 
picture represented by Homer of nuptial rites in the tirst of the 
twelv’e partitions, I cannot lielp thinking, that he alluded to the tirst of 
the 12 months of the ancient Greek year. 

2. The second division is thus described, 

V, 497. A mighty concourse thronged the Foriun'ncxi^ 

For there a strife hud risen ; and two men 
About a fmo, for homicide incurred, 

Dispiited. This inaiiitaiiied, that all was paid, 

And to the people round addressed his plea. 

AVliile that denied that aught had been received. 

*Kacli wished a trial, — each appealed to proof; 

The shouting crowd by turns applauded both. 

Scaligcr’ holds, that the month Anthesterion followed Gamclton : 
nor can 1 luive the slightest hesitation in agreeing with him. It would 
mjutre a separate Dissertation to show upon what principles I would 
adjust the Cireek and Roman months. I sltall, therefoie, generally 
state that Anthesterion answered to pari of January and part of 
February. ^ 

111 the extract given from Homer, we find that the principal subject, 
of the second picture related to dispute coiictruiog a murder, 
or rather a homicide. Now it was in the month of February at Home, 
and Anthesterion at Athens, that lustrations for the dead were annually 
performed; that festivals in remembrance of them were celebrated; 
and that cases concerning them were tried. 

The Ferafia, which were celebrated at Rome in the month of Febru- 
ary,'are thus defined^ by Varro ; — Feralia ah inferis, et ferendo, qmd 
feruni turn epuUg ad sepulchrum,'^ &\c. Cicero says, Fehruurw autem 
mensq^ qul /i/oc extremns anni mensis erat, mortuis parenturi volu- 
tKHat? According to Hesyrliius there weie impure days in the inontb 
'Anlhesterhn, in which tlicgfiostsof the deml were thought to be Jet b>ose. 
Acconling to the same author, there was a festival held on the 12lh 
day of Anthesterion: and on that day Orestes was reported to have 
^arrived at Athens, before he liad been purilied for the murder 4 >f Ids 
mother.^ Onthe^iext day, (the 13tli of Anthesterion) the feast rSlv 
was celebrated,* when sacrifices for the dead w'ere ofiered to the 
terrestrial !Mercur\ This festival was also called Necysia;" and Siiidas 
'iell-s us that the Kecysia was the feast of the dead. — (Nsx'uVia, r(Zv 

ssKg'Jjy locnj). I'hc Nemeaia w'as instituted in the same season. Harpo* 

* ** I- - - ■ ... - r — 

* De^ens, Attic. **Dc ling. Lat. L. v, • ’ De leg. L. ITi. 

^ Athcli. L. X. * ^ Harpocrat. * ^ Scliob Aristopb. ad Ran. 

^ Arch. Gr^ccf L. ii. 
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ciution says, * that was a certain festival of Nemesis, estaftIkhedVor 
the purpose of renderii^ justice to the dead. — eofnj ri; i^Ef/.i(rsw; 
xuQ* r^y TOi; KOLTOi^oijJvois iiti7iK^\)v roL yoiAi^^iiJ^m, I now leave it to 
niy reader t&.^udge whether, or not, Homer may have alluded to tlie 
second month of the old year in his second picture. 

3. 'Hio third division of the shield represented a Court of Justice.. 

•V, 503. The»Herald8 stilled the noisy populace. 

The Killers in the sacred circle sat • 

On polished stones : Of loud-ton^ued Hcralds^held 
The sceptres in their liands ; with tltcin arose 
III order due, and each his judgment gave. 

'I'wo goldcn«talciits in^hc niidsf were thrown 
The meed of him whose counsel stiould be best. 

The third month of the old year was EiaphehoUm. It corresponded 
with part of February and part of March. 

I once thought that the Court of Areopasevs had been' founded by 
Solon ; but the |)erusal of the passage before me has compelled me to 
retract my opinion. This Court is said to have bwMi institiiteil in order 
to try a case of murder. The Judges sat upon stones, in a circle, 
with sceplrcs in tiieir hands, which ihev received from the heralds, 
and were paid so much for every cause on which they decided.' Iii 
later times this sum was smaller than Homer iiuikes it here ; but it is to 
if»e observed, that the golden talent in the days of the poet appears to 
have been of little intrinsic value.® 

I think it evident, then, that Homer has introduced the Court of 
Areopag^ts into his third picture. On the 12th day of the niontii 
Ant heater ion, wliicli was the secoiia month of the ohi Attic year, tlie 
persons, who were to be ap|K)int<^d members of the Court of Areopa- 
gus, iH*rtbrniod ^acrifiecs at Ltmna, in honor of Bacchus.* The 
annual election of the Areopagites seems then to have taken place iu 
the month Anthcstvrwn, Now in the Courts of Justice at Atliens, Uie 
Herald, or Public Crier, was wont to introduce any subject of coiu- 
plaiut by the words 71^ iSoJXfrai nanj/ofsTv — who wishes to bring 
forward an accusation / The time liinitetl after this proelamalioii was 
thirty days. In the luicicnt Attic year ElapheboUjjm was tlie tUrd 
iiionih, and followed Anthesterion.' It appears^ tflllefQre, that the 
members of the Couit of Ar€opag;us were chosen in the second nftMiUi, 
and that after the expiration of 30 days, and iu the third montfe, 
trials wotdd come on before tlieiii. Thus, I think, we may under- 
stand, wiiy Homer, with reference to the months, has represented llie 
Court of Areopagus as sitting', and giving judgment, in bis third 
picture. ^ ‘ ^ 

^ I-. The fourth division pivsciits us with a btlsy &udi animated 

.scene. 

V. 500. Two armies radiant in refulgent arms 
The otltcr city held beleaguered roiiiul. 

Two counsels swayed them,-^>doubting in their minds, 

Wlietlier to destroy the pleasant town, 

^ . ! j-J 

* Orig. desLoix. T. t^l. Arch, ©fee. 1. 1. * 11. ’f. v. %69. » Arch’.Gnac. 
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Or H'hether plundering it to slmre the spoil* 

Meantime the townsmen undismayed prepared 
The wiles of war ; and while their wives beloved. 

Their little children, and the old men too, 

Within were stationed to defend tite wall, a 
They sallied forth lliemselves. But they were led 
By Mars and by Minerva, both of gold, 

In golden garments clad', superb in'aims, 

111 beauty and in stature like to Gods, 

And Itnth above the people raised sulilime* 

The fourth pionth of the old Greek year was Munpehion, which . 
inclndecl part of March with part of April. Its duration, general!/ 
speaking, nearly coincided with that of the Egyptian mouth Phame^ 
noth, uudMilli the period when the Sun was in Aries, Now it is 
jcnown to every one, that botli tJie month and the sign were sacred to 
Mars and Minerva. The Romans named the month from the God ; 
and one of the days in March was marked in their calendar as the birth- 
day of the Goddess. Mars had his domicile in Aries^ and Minerva 
had her station there. Both Deities presided over arms. The month, 
which was sacred to them, was considered as the proper season for 
warlike enter^ttrises. The Greeks probably derived this notion from 
the Egyptians. 

’'Aqeo$ ovXoL ^sqeiv Ssixvutri 

It Seems clear to me, tliat Homer alluded to this fourth month in 
his fourth picture. 

5. The liftli division of ttic shield represented an ambuscade. 

V. 5S0. But when they came, where fitting best it seemed 
To place their ambuscade, beside a streaiii 
That famished water for thf flocks and herds, 

Ibcy there sat down, in shining brasen arms ^ 

Enveloped ; while, from them apart, two spies 
8at watching when tliey might lH;!>old the sheep 
And tlie dun oxen. These tuR soon advanced. 

Two shepherds followed, playing on their pipes, 

For they were uiisaspiciuns of the snare. 

The month TAarge/ioft followed and included part of 

April with May. It was named from a festival called Thar- 

getia, which vdP celebrated in honor of Apollo^ on the sixth and 
seveAb days of the month * Now let the reader attend to the follow- 
iSg story, which I sliall abridge from Proeliis.^ 

The city of Thebes was assailed at the same lime by an army of 
iEoUans on one hand, and by an army of Pelasgians on the other. 
During the time of Apollo’s festival there was a cessation of hostili- 
* ties; an4 the besieged and the^besiegcrs cut down laurels in honor of 
the God-^the fodder on Mount Helicon— the latter on the banks of 
' the river Melas. The Theban commander pretended to be authorised 
by a vision to attack the foe : and accordingly made a sally, in which 
he was successful. 

I cannot help thinkuig, that.the city of Tliebes, besieged at once by 
two different armies, and the sally made by tiie Thebans about the 

> ■ ' t * 

■ • . • 

' AAen. V 10. ? Arcb.Gnec. 1. 11. ^ Frock Cbrestorntb. 
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^Tnie ol* Apollo’s Jestivwl, must have been in Homer’s iiiiiui, Mhen«he 
gave the al>ove description. But Apollo’s festival, called Thai^elia^ * 
at Atlieiis, and DaplimphoriOj at Thebes, (from the laurel branches 
carried about) took place in tJie mouth Thargelion. Homer indicates 
the season, in indicting theeveut. 

6\ 'Pke next picture represented a battle.^ No poet has ever been 
able to desefSbe a battle so well as Homer. I shall only aim at fidelity 
• here, as 1 have hitherto done ; but 1 find my task peculiarly diiiicult 
fij tills brassage. ^ 

V. ;VJ7. Th’ insidious foe beheld them ; on them rushed ; 

• Intent on rapine drove away the herds 

Of oxen, and tlie flocks ot sheep , and slew 
'file, siiephcrds. Tkc* besieiseTs, as they sat 
In coiin<ul, heard the noise among the lierds. 

Forthwith they nioiicted tlieir air-treading steeds, 

Advanced, and fought upon the river’s banks, 

Where foes eticoiintered foes with brazen spear**. 

Diseonl and tumult raged, commingkim' umre ; 

And Fate* disasfrons on her vtctiin»-sei/ed, — 

The wounded, and the taptive, and the slain. 

That through the battle by the feet sh»‘ <liagged. 

Re<t was her mantle with the blood of men. 
iiike rising i»iortai'=i in the fighl they strove, 

And bote away the bodies of the dead. 

The next month, iiicjutliiig part of JVJay with part of June, v^ns 
callc(^*SWrrop/for/o». If Homer had been alluding to the months, it 
may seem strange, tliat he cljose to represent the fairest season of the 
year, by fJiis line, but tevrildc picture of death and cani.»»‘.e. It iuu.'*t, 
however, be recollect eel, I hat Troy fell on Ihv. i28th tlay <>i* Scin'ophO’^ 
rioii, and 17 days licfore the Summer Solstice. I his is clearly a.ltc&ted 
by Dionysius of li'^lirarua'su.s ; tlufugh Thargelion i» i.mproperly 
inserted for Scirrophorion in the folloAviiig passayt' -ro y/.jj 

rsXsorcuyrzc iw iyHrj 09lvoyroi Gyr.yy-/i.c;Of (lege 
sTi’-rd Ku) ’ikio. rj>ju:oc/Js T^.'j7rr,g. The Summer Solstice 

took place in llccaloniljYCon, as Aristotle has mentioned.' Kow 
Scirrophorion intervened between Thargelion and Ihcatomhojoft, as 
been proved by Oaza jukI Scaligci, in tbeir Ireatwes on the Attic 
months. Troy fell, then, on the 28tii day of the mouth Svin'ophorion ; 
anrf a very ancient feslival was celebrated on the 11th’ of the sama 
month, when a sacrifice was ottered to Jupiter, and Avhen his aitl 
invoked in order that he might preserve cities. It is possible, 
4hat the author of the Iliad recollected, that Troy had fallen in 'the 
sixth month, when he rqKCsented this terrible scene of blo<jdshed 
ill the sixth partition of the shield. • 

• 7m seventh picture is thus described. 

^ V. oil. Then he engraved a newly -cultured field, 

Rich and extensive, for the third time tilled. 

Full many workmen, busied in that spot, 

Backwards and forwards wheeling, urged the plough. 

As ofreii as they reached the ridge's bnd, 

Their master gave to each a cup of wine 



’ De Nat. Anim. 1« v. c. 11. 
VuL. VI. N(J. XI. 
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Sweot'ilavored. Tlicn a^i^in they turnec^ the soil, 

Eager to fiiul the deep-traced furrow’s end. 

The ground though golden, wrought with wondrous art. 

Appeared to blacken from behind the shares. 

’ The seventh month of the old, and the tirst montli’of the new Attic 
year, was called Hecatovnfiaon, and more anciently Kronion. , Accord- 
ing to Theophrastus, the Greeks were accustomed to plough in opposite 
seasons — after the Summer Solstice, in Aletageitmon — and after the 
Winter Solstice, in Gamrlion.*^ But it is obvious, that Gametidn i:L 
improperly ^contrasted with Metageitnion. The Summer Solstice took 
place in Hecatomhceon by the consent not only of"^ Aristotle, alrea^iy 
cited, but of Theophretsitis himself ; * and if we revert to the passage 
quoted from Dionysius, we shall Viud, that the Suinnier tropic acconled 
yvith the tenth day of the month. But twenty days of this month 
remained; and if the Creeks ploughed after, caeb Solstice, as Theo- 
phrastus say3, they must have ploughed in Gnmelion and in Uecatam- 
haon. The seventh picture represents people ploughing, and probably 
indicates the labors of the^people in the seventh month of the old 
year. 

« 

8. Let us now consider the eighth picture. 

V. 550. Next in the shield he placed a field of corn, 

Where with sharp sickles armed the peasants reaped. 

Here sheaves in rows tiad fallen on the ground ; 

And there the binders girted the loose swarthy. 

Three binders came beliind ; and yet behind 
The youthful gleaners of the field were seen, 

Bcui'iiig their burdens in their ont-stretcheil arnib. 

But in tlie midst the King in silence stood, 

Holding his .sceptre ; o’er tlie well-piled sheaves 
Rejoicing in his heart. The Heralds here 
Prepared a feast apart, under an oak, 

Ana bound withal an ex for sacrifice ; 

Tlje reapers’ supper there tlic women made, — 

White meal of many kinds, witli water mixed. 

The eighth month of the old year was called Mefageiiuion. If tlir 
Greeks began to plough and to sow immediately after the tenth ot 
IlecatomicBon, they might reap before the end of Metageitnion, This 
4 vill not appear extraordinary, when we consider the quickness ^of 
vegetation in Greece. Besides, the Greeks in the early ages, as 
Goguet has remarked, cut down the com while yet green. But there 
arc* authorities of more consequence to our purpose. Fifteen day- 
ailter the termination of the month Metageitnion^ the Eleusiniau 
Mysteries commenced.^ *11 seems reasonable to suppose, that the 
greater part 4 >f the com would be cut down^/ in most seasons, a ti[>rt- 
night before the celebration of the mysteries drew the people from all 
quarters of Greece to Eleusis, for the purpose of adoring the Goddess 
of the harvest. But this will bring the time of the harvest within the 
month Metageilnion, Tt^ therefore, ap|^>ears to me, that the eighth 
picture was emblematical of the eighth month. 


* L. viu c. 1. 


^ L. iv. c. xii. 


^ Arch. Griec. 1. ii. 
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9. We now come to the ninth division. 

V. 561. Here he engraved a vineyard lair^of gold, 

With grapes well laden. Silver props sustained 
The black vine-bi'anclios ; and a copper trench, 

And pialisade of tin, compassed the whole. 

One single path there was, by which they passed, 

> Who in the vineyard at the vintage toiled. 

There girts and boys, light-hearted, the sweet fruit 
In woven J)askcts carried : in the midst 
A youth on his shrill lyre played pleasingly, « 

And eharmed them as he sang with his soft voice 
Most sweetly to the sti'ings ; while beating thne, * 

And alf in unison, the circle round 
Joined in the son^ and followed in the dance. 

The nintli month of the old Attic year was Boedromion, It in- 
cluded part of August with part of September; and that it was the 
season for galheriiig grrfpes is consequently evident. On the twentieth 
day of Boedromion the image of lacchus, Bacchus, was borne in 
procession to Eleusis;^ and the God of wine was adored together with 
the parent of fruitful harvests. It was at this season, that the people 
carried green branches in hoiiot of Bacchus ; that silking, and 
dancing, and sounding their cymbals, tliey followed the statue of the 
Go<l from Athens to Eleiisis by the sacred way ; and that at night, 
with darning torches in their hands, they invited lacchus to descend 
uporwihe plain, and to join them in the mystic dunce.^ I may now, 
p<Thaps, be permitted to say, that the ninth picture was descriptive of 
the ninth month, 

10. The tenth partition is thus represented. 

V. 57.S. A herd of oxen next the artist framed 

Witii horns erect ; of gold aAd tin inlaid ; 

But from Ihcir stalls the lowing cattle rushed, 

And sought their place of pasture by a stream. 

That iiiuriiiuring ran, impetuous, through the reeds. 

Four golden herdsmen witli the oxen went, 

Followed by nine swift dogs. But on a bull, 

Tlie prime among the herds, that moaned the while, 

Two savage lions seized ; and he was dragged 
Loud-bellowing along. The men and dogs 
Kan to his rescue ; but the lions tore 
His entrails out, and drank his purple blood. 

In vain the herdsmen cheered and urged their dogs, 

That at tlie lions barked, but stood aloof, 

Nor in close combat dared to meet the foe. 

11. The eleventh picture may be consitleretl with the tenth. 

V. 587. In thc'tiext space th* illustrions Vuldkn formed 
An ample range of pasture for white sheep, 

Within the bosom of a pleasant vale ; 

• And sheds, and sheltered folds, and covered pens. 

The tenth and eleventh months of the old Greek year, Maimacterion 
and Pyanepston, comprehended part of September, with the whole 
of October, and part of November. Then the harvest was alreaijy 


' Plutarch, in Phoe. 
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*o\<r, iho grapes weie irallicuil, and tho heuls and florks were spiead 
o\ci llieiimnliy lliis ^tatfmeiit suftnes lo show, that llitMopn m 
lalioiis in the tenth and ole\enth divisions of the sliidd conespoiidid 
with the season of the yeai. ^ . 

IJ. The twelftli and last pitliire is not the least pleasing 

V Now ill the shuhl tin skilful (lod (h si^m il, 

\ ifiiRi piiplexed, atid iiitiuaU, .lud liki 
le that wliH II Drdalus of old i oiiipoMd 
Foi ^aii lidii (I All icliic 111 tilt plains 
‘ Of Onossiis lluri togctlici knit, lU \out4l% 

And viigiiis }ust iKtiothi d, dam id hand in hand 
Tin SI' intiiK linen * iieuiits u(it attiud, 

Hill those vmII vovin vsoolhii tiAius wt u, 

7 lilt 'itdiud, as it iiiihitcd with oil. 

7'h( niaiduis with thou do\uiv iiowiis uoii ihdit 
The \ouths hid golden swoids liom siivi i belts 
He pi ndiiijr Now they t* ined, with pi ictiscd tict 
Quiti lightly in tin iitig soinr pottci thus, 

When sitting it tl ( wind pi u< d to his hand, 

) ssi\s, it it will mil — and now in lows 
I poll each olln i s st<p> they qiiu kl> tiod 
Adeitnui.^ oi letM itii > Hut tin iiowd 
iSto > 1 imifid, i( ion iiu m tin p'< is n^ d iin ( . 

And t iH( two tinnhh isyaiittdl in tin nudst, 

Mliat rune tlu < luk sang the euoi il liy 

'Ihe twelfth month of tin olil year wa*» called Posifbon^ in honoi ol 
Ncptniif In tins month w 1 edehrated a^eiYaniinit festival called 
olheiwisc Ihchfsm As U was he Id toi tin pin pose eil lelinn- 
nig thanks to tin ( ods for the hulls oi tin caitli, and as il was pu>- 
hably the last wknli was (elelnaieel in llu old \eai, it seems ne>l 
unlikely, that Iloinei nia> ha^* alladeel lo ni the last oi his 
niial pieluics. The dance., which i-* nitioduccd, v is said to have 
bf%i taught to lilt (ifeck*! by Th^'tiis, when he letiLiitd lioiii Ciede. 
It was upon his laiidiiu/ in tin isiainl ol Utlos, that he e Kite el a statue, 
winch liael Ineii the ^ ill ot Ariadne, to \einis, and that, with the 
'yoiiignnn who weic with him, he claiuenl loiind the altais ot the 
Cioddess to the husk of tin l^ic ^ In this dame tiny tiiincel aita 
niovcel 111 vapour chicctions, lo litiitale the wnidiuga oi the Cietaii 
{.abvniitli 

Blit It IS time, Sn, tl 'll I close this leltci, and tint 1 ask paidon 
(f >011 and youi naelets, lor having so long liespassed on \our 
attention. 

I am, Sn, yom hunihle servant, 

Log/ 6 . /t/oiONfl l^u/ , lf\ DRUM M 0 N 1 ). 


Hiiponat 


1 alliiiucli. Hymti. in Dclupi. 
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IIESPERIyE TJirUMPTJI. 


* EyyxjufjO^Ui 

A/yj CO Aloicroti^ ^uyo^svov o'Tp.woy, 

A/r, 6 ’ ctTcslguTQV KuXiLv^ 

^ytKpQiTo^fov Sg xai ul^aocrdv u<^i^ea‘0xr 'fo ydp 
'/ipL^ysj, OVT Ot^OciOV CcXMTTYi^ » 

Out* egli3gofji,oi xiovre^, 

^locXXd^atvro^^iGC. • Pindir. Olynip. lltlu 


li ELLiiGrER I I'diidos populi, palmaiTiqne recentoni, 
Faita triuniidKinlntii pni^^tanti premia i'erro 
Et fussis Cinlloruiii acles, «;rtq>tac|ur tandem 
Mceiiia sorvili duduni defessa .cateni\ 

Ajyf^redinr ; nioinorare ausiis, quo turbine d liras 
IVJoA^erit in cainpis ardciis llispaiiia vires, 

VA <|iiatita Irriierijit aniiiiis sociata Rritannfiiii 
Alumina, et instriictsc exieriiil in pra^lia turmse. 

>11 list res Jierouiii atiinnip, quos terra fideli 
Foveiit amplcxii geuitriv Tartossia natos, 

Tntvepiilis et frcta animls, quibus ipsa saiiitein 
Crediderit regiiiqiie dcciis, ciii*amque suoruiii ; 

O quondam iialale sobini et sacrata tueri 

Jura arinis, Liii^iiniquc ducem, Fanuisque phalanges 

Kxagitare avidiv, longoque laccssere bello, 

Adspirate operi, et faeiles succurrite cttq>tis 
<Jine nieniorent, quaul*^ ct vestri cum laiide iiepofe > 
Anna I'eraiit, ductique patriiiii virtiitc priornm 
Splendida eolliistrent generosap iioniina genti. 

Clallia jaindiuUiin victric ia signa perorbeni 
Vexerat extremum, et sceptro.subjccerat uni 
Kiiropain langueritem aniniis, rt ra?de treTnentem 
Saiigiiinevi, et validos tVa'iiiirat coinpeile reges. 
Neqiiirciuam Arctoi per duros agmina monies 
Imperii, iustnictis liosles exquireve ttdis 
Ansa iterhin, el belli positiim reiiovare fragoreiii 
Neqiiicqiiain quos giiliidis alit Gernianiftis Ister 
Iiiduere anna parantf el inane accingcre ferriim. 

Ipsa amoiis aniini, et inagiiis data triumph is 
Pergit ubique oiiines doiiiitare lurentibus arniis, 

Et po}mlos agitarc manu ; iicque pristiiia taiigunt 
Fcedera amici tiie, el toties coniicxa jieridis 
Pacta fidt's soriis, et consita <iexlera dextrse. 

Soilicci Hesperias foedo jsperaverat oras 
Subinisisse turpique gravitese cateiul 

Ooujunctam stabili pacis sibi fnederc terrain. 



Lalin Ppem. 

f> At non ignavis tantas liispanica pubes 
Inbidias, fiuudosqiie aniiuid^ coiitoiutaque Jura 
Passajaret; vincH iudocilis, malesaiia furore 
Surgit, ct iufeiiso ferro satiarier ardcns 
Suseitat iiidomiti flagi antes pectoris iras. 

Oc^i'is armati cneunt in pro^lia cives, 

Qiios pietas movit patrise* et coiiimiiiie pcriclum. 

Sen temerata tides, spretsecpie injuria faiiise* 

Dat sese di belli bociaiii, coiiiitemcpie laboruin 
Noil aliis pel inota odiis, non inseia sa^vi 
Galloium impel ii, fortesque Britunnia natos 
Convocat, el projieraii^ acri* se iiniiiitterc canipo 
lust iUiiti| lie lates, et Iberi allabitiir oras. 

Idem oiniies siniul anlor agit, vi tiirpiu collo 
Vincula, probiosuinque juguiii, iiiaiiicasifue receiite> 
Abjicore, atque uno iiitrepidos e\p<>scere ferro 
Jura aiiiiui^ potiora, et libeitate cadciiti 
Concidere, extreniamque arniis c‘ttiindere vitam. 

Ac \eliiti ill s^lvis, teiiiiU spimniine vciiti 
Flaiiiina luieat sutbata, Icvesqjie ]>er aera funios 
Iiivehit, et paivojain primuni inimuimurat igiic; 

]Mo\ gravior, seiisiiuqne alti sub sidera cadi 
Fertiir ubiqiie freineiis, late el loca froiidea circiim 
Stridula sulphureo steinit velieinentior aestu ; 

Hand alitci per ubiquo atiiiiios, per pectora gontis 
Cieciiin iliat furor, et nibies aeerrima, fraiMii 
Gulloruiii iiiipatieiis, sceptruniqiie e\ovi tyraniii. 

Nec soliiiii hanc procere^ inter, sutiimosque fiireiitis, 
Crede, duces populi, accensaiii fi rvescere ll^iniirain : 

En ! riidis, et vicluiii perinbospita culniiiia inoiitis 
Kusticus exquirens, cuidarn sc jungere parti 
Ipse ardet taiitoriim operuni, et magalia linqiieiis 
Nota dill, caraiiique doiiiuni, adsiietosque Penates, 
Insolito iu\eliitur |>er devia riira labori. 

Quill siepe, ut referunt, per operta silent ia noctis 
Agniine vum socio descendit montibus, et quod 
Riira sibi d.ederint, >icinaque viscera terra? 

Teluiii infert, soinnoque graveni dctorqiiet in liosteiii. 
Inde doinuin illxsus repetit, spoliisqiic potitus 
Ridet oi<*jis animo, ct pracd^ Isetatur inultA. 

Usque adeo per genjein, etiam per sorc(ida vulgi 
Pevtors^ fervet amor patriae, vcteriinique domonim 
*lnsita curd aniiiiis, nec laudiiui inlioiit'sia ciipiclo. 

Atque ea divern^ peuitiis duiii parte gerniitur, 

Duiii tdcita annorum rabies, et fenidus ardor. 

Per fines ca*cos, et dis^iita litlora terra*. 

Arcanum diicebat iter, niagis iiicl^ta longe 
Ancfliacus virtiitc animi insigiiissiiuus lieros 
TiiL.eaiiqpe audax, studio certaniinis'aier 
Ccepta agitat; (\uo major erat non Julius armis, 

Clatior baud Oangis juveius PeVla*us arenain 
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Viserat, aiit gclidas Poenus supp.raverat AIpcs, 
llle per extremos casus, per inille periola. 

Per supems caute.s, ct saxa iiiiiiaiitia coelo 
Ui>que operA infract us vigilt, cxsoniiiiqiie laborc 
Duxenit opY)«Pssas urmis studiisque catervus, 

faiTiae oblirinans, palmscque instantis honorum 
Ingenfbs aiiiinos, pblitacpic ]>ectora curse. 

Sciiserat bujus opem, el iiioercnti dulce levamen, 

* Prscsonteiiique inalis sibi Lusitania dextram ; ^ 

Seiiserat liuiic, socium cunuum, lieu ! non ita quondam 

• Pressa gravi fato, et «biris exercita rebus. 

Nunc tanieii et solio penitris coiicussa vetusto 
liifornicmqiie huiiiili prt)1u]>sa in*pulvere vultum. 

Quid niemoreni, Angliaeis qiiantas stipata cariiiis 
IJjida Tagi, aurifiy o turnias exceperit alveo ; 

Quid, grave subsidiurii armoruui, et durtore Britanno 
Viinpopuli acceiisani, et dubii certamiiii-* us>u 
Firinatam assiduo, et certa sub lege coactam ? 

Quid, loties f<eda in latis hostilia campis 

^rorga fuga conversa, et inulto uiidantia tabo • 

Fluiniiia, et eifusos socio sub milite Gallos 1 

Nec ininiiiios felix victoria fudit bonores, 

Cibii briiio Augusta: luipcr sub nioeoia gressu 

*(Mcenia Cwsareis olim lustrata trophscis) 

Grande propinquabat conjunctis viribns agincn 
Magna sotiaiis ventura ; bic crebris turgida tiimbis 
Fliimiiia volvit Anas, et turbine fervet aquariira. 
nic opera obsidii ])obitis acerrima castris 
Iiistituunt, valliisquc parant, atcfiie aggere facto 
Claudere, et ignivoinis niuros difFringere tel is. 

Ipse inter primus acics, ingeutia canto 
Bella puraiis studio, ante alios solcrtior onmes. 

Dux Britonuiii assiduis variiscpie laboribus iiistat : 

Ft vires adhibet, firmatquc aniniosa piorum 
Pectora : fervet opus, furit exeitus ardor in liostcs. 

Fheu ! ter iiiiseri, qiios intra moenia septos 
Ista coarctabat constricto limite sedes ! 

Nam iiequc qua fiigercnt data porta, neque iilla suliitis 
Spes fuit, at passim iiostili circumdata luring 
Liinina, vi dens^ armorum, ferroqiie miiiaci 
Exagitant animos, et incliictabile fat uni 
Desuper iiorrificis pendens itiimurniurat iris. 

«Quid facerciit I <(ui\ (auto ausint discrimine renmi 
Vertier ? bine premit segra fames, liiuc ferrea cuspis 
Stat niinitans mortem, casdis prsesaga future. 

Plurima turn letlii ante oculos fentlis imago 
Transvoiilat niiseronim, ct pallida volvit Erinn^s 
Piirpureani frontem, et feedatos sanguine criiies. 

• Jsmique dies liorrenda aderat: tormenta parari,* 
Magnaque vis arnioruin ct plurima machina Martis. 
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• rontiniK^ efliisi te1i«( ruhlantihiis isriies, 

1 ( totam inimcnsis qua-santia molibiis uibeiii 
In Juliet# < t fiacto subvtf ta tcmiliua < (bIo 
TS ie< mnra, vi luiiipunt aditiis, avHbqiie flonioiiini 
let la toiieiit, alii iiisiliuiit, ct < uspide iiud«\ 

I iinina iibiqne picinuut, alii <b\oheie porlas 
ViiUt, tt iiudiam propLiaiit iiiimipeie in nucm 
Aiidiii biiu lacrviiKB, miltisqiu < t pliiutiia ciri iiin 
Limdit 1 , ft qiu mil patiditum oIm > a dolons 
l^mliqiu cliiJCMUiit sonitns, ct < ttl la labantiun 
MuiniiiY I tcctoruin, culuiiicpu t.t tiiibidii'^ ather 
Iii£;eini1, ct icbcaiit buiniks sub iiiontilnis uiiibitr. 

Net tjri tvioia ^onaiis latianldAib A tna race mis 

Sul]>li«iico enirtat liqnefac tas am ^ilc ilainni is 

ruin ac until air^lonnians , neque tu niaai^Jioirida quondam 

Altonito Cdlpt, dcikUs s|>octdcuh niundo. 

\ct i lia^uie no\o, tt tnsti concuss i timiidtu 
1 ittoi i Poeiioiuui inisccri, <t inaMiuiis Atlas 
Pimtoiuin r ipiit, et iiomoiosa cacuiniiia imtat 
FI linn i 1 ^spliicas udens illiiniiiidt oi is. 

Ft tliiJtaiit agitata soiio tiepida osti i \ili 
Soli ca>os niotib s, de^c rtaque loiit^a pc radians 
Iiisolitiiiii aiuheiat mirans liipa saevi ttdi.n>ieiii , 

Aiuliciat spcliincaiu iiitrt, lumouiinqin uccssiis 

Actioi, It latiilis adn o\u it ubcia ti^iis 

Ncc iru'^tid Inc tautus teloium me ubiiit niibet, 

Nec pitiia ] Ic s| c Ills le^es tiitaiitibiis awiiis 
Cflornin tt cinciitos victona lita tin inplios 
Inci ct^ a1 diiplui nec tit dortiiln srrfo 
Tcnipciia, ft aquali Mctoics laiidc coroiiat, 

Qinii vein ba c inter telu.> » ludia palm c. 

Ft taiilis iiurito piaecord a debifa iac tis. 

Non silcam, quos isla dies ex^iema t iiniito 
I iincif, diini priino siib \ere iiitcsccut atas, 

A I stiiU lit, ( I Hide ns lethab liiniitjd somiio 

Atc[ut iitniam ud Idci^iiia^ lamciilaque sacra pionitn, 

Aiit patria'^ ciintns t icilo sub turn le sensus 
Mubcdt, atqiic i inias qiiadani diilctdiuc taiij^at. 

Nariiquc oinms icquioin mat ntes vocc piccamiii 
lin. nini, et plan id coinpt'^stos sedc sepulcri 
rieuuis adliuc , nia^na rm nioies viitutis, et iiltiA 
Projei t e ob pitiiain, <;t doiiiita' per xiilin r i Mt*e 
Sit boinHii ahtqntiii spes omnis, et msci i earns 
Pcctora lactantur stutliis , sic nnsta cupusso 
T aiirta c ubia dolet, sir toto qmcqind in >ibt ist 
Volvitiir in pnpceps, et cneco tinbnic iiat it 
Sd \estriiin iioineuqiie in^^eiis^ et spleatlida vivent 
,Ficl nepotuni aniiito, et proles veiitui a pa tent urn 
bubst c tain Iodise et ineriiis super .elhei^ulamaiii. 

• Tuque ddc6, tant& do caede isigressa siipc rsti s. 
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El patiiap le^lata dtciis, 1d(uletii(]ue tuotiun, 

M icte csl<> \irtuto dimni, mrU le i v hta <*cmpor 
^nnotutu sIikIii Ik llrK|iie iiivict i )UV<:iitii4. 

ul ipion *diii, vtlniM|U4 baud iininenioi iTVi, 

Lvuiait 4^ rnin, s' liUMpiO r< in ic \ lU » 

JL stjiip |u\cl, ciiutiniqiM uo\is nil (dejc pahiiis 
Ki^o Ui i < ullH-s cm i sub \onM le caiiipu's 
A^Mtiiio riiiibit adliui, d pM? (m ansfc\ 
j Inonti, it ;ba\i(l<) riit'shis t d t auroa culnio 
I r^o lU Mini dub i hu < ^ us viinb riia iu tii 
Autiiiuni KIM o-i 1C • >it «)b 
1 I tutds p! iridi ‘jClui I. p r oha niii> 

Pdiloi * |M ( luLsf 1 1 toifiu'iiicuuitK 1 ovili 
(i iiuUiK i\ tc.uiA iciunabit atiiMdim aitiien. 

Ja*iO tl bda tihi, tt piasen** sotialibus aiiois 
Aiii^lia piipitiiaiu st'iC n>ii|uii!»et ainu nu, 

('oiisilio d jiotioio vi«(n>, it \nidi i dti\ii i, 
liiia luiiata diu, tl \tUi(s lenovaliit hoium 


REMARKS ON THE EXISTENCE OF TROY. 

To THL Editor of thi Classical Journal. 

T^roi 1 LD undir^tJii baniuis of Bivaiiband protedcd, 
as 111* Mcins to thill! , b} that iiami*, >oiii cnriehpoiidiMit Bieiit has 
attoniptid to itkindli. Ui if (oiitio\irs> which onct inflaiiied the liluary 
woild I h( task Mr lb > ant had iiiidci taken was diHiciilt> and ni w lo 
pcr-iiiadi iMii, that tliiv had toi a^i s ^nen credcnie to what was a 
nine poetic fd hdion, to induce tin ui at once to shake otT those pie- 
jndicis, nidiatnl to them bs eail\ aoocntions and without endan- 
jffnnft thtir icliaiuc on histoiual testimony, to pi o\e, what had all 
aloiiv* liceii loiisidi i(d as a lusttiiical cviiit^ ininioi tal ised bv the poet, 
who lecoids it, unliiu , was an attempt fit only lor the iin’etiiiitY, 
till baimns>[, and tkeauthoiiiv of Bnaiil --Bui abb men oft<n indiir^ 
in idle spec 111 itions, oi whuh their m ly sj;* nJU^ is the causiv it leads 
thmi to di^pi-i the coiniiion load, to find out a path nntrod before, 
and whui tlw> peuine the - aiblaiue^ol teaiit\, to put sue it with so 
much is;i Inti'S aiij 'U >i, that at bust the) think they ha\e touiid thd 
substai ic, when in tact thi \ have onlv got the shaefow. ' 

► O u iiidnia VC iba , 

Dat siiK niente sonum, grtssusque tihn|ot epntis. 

Such, without meaning to dctiact ^froin Mr Bryant s merit, is my 
opinion of hi shaie in this coiitioversy, and, although Brent has 
loiimUy assn ted, that. Ills aigiiments remain unAiisweted, thcie are 
few besides him^^elf, I am coiwinced, who aftci reading Mf. Morritt^ 
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paper would join him in that assertion ; a paper,* which dUpla^s as 
much research and learning, as ingenuity aiid ability in arguiiieiit. 

I am far from wishing to prevent inquiry into any subject, the 
legitimate discussion of which might tend to iiiq)rov(mient in 
science, or to farther discovery : but I disapprove that restlessness of 
mind, which seizes with avidity every new theory, and will rather rake 
up the embers of expiring controversy, and fill the world aiiv.w w»ith 
useless contention, than for a moment allow itself to remain inactive. 
With how much more a<lvantagc to mankind, and tb himself, niiglit 
that learning and fime have been employed, that Mr. Bryant devoted 
to the considemtion and discussion of a question, wliieh, however 
curious in itself, as ascertaining the degree of creilit to be bestowed 
on early writers, is of no more consequence to* the elucidation of liisto* 
ry, than if he had attcin]»tad to prove that the Myrmidons of Achilles 
were not in reality sprung from ants. As it was brought before the 
public, it would have been no small reproach to the classical lovers of 
antiquity, if they had allowed such an attack upon their choicest 
veteran to pass unnoticed and unanswered. Mr. Morritt accordingly 
appeared, in “ vindication of Homer, and of the ancient poets, and Jiis - 
torians, who have recorded the siege and fall of Troy/' Mr. Bryant 
replied, and from that time the controversy slept, till Brent in your 
last number again brought it forward. On the arguments which he 
has used, 1 now beg leave to make the following observations. 

Brent begins, following the footsteps of Mr. Bryant, by urging ‘Mhc 
strong improbability that the states of Greece, in that rude and helpless 
state of society, should have been able to collect, equip, transport, 
and maintain abroad, for so many years, an ariiiaiuciit exceeding in 
force any that they could draw together several centuries afterwards, 
oil far more momentous occasions." — dt is impossible to reason sj>ecu- 
latively on such a subject : as, at first view, this argument appears 
almost convincing. Its plausibility, however, is materially lessened 
upon a closer inspection, and when tried by the test of historical expe- 
rience, it is totally overthrown. For we have many instances in later 
periods, of barbarians far more rude and savage, than wc have any 
reason to believe the .Grecians were at the time of the Trojjui war, 
emanating from the Northern regions, and pouring down in multitudes 
which astonished mankind, upon tlie more fertile countries in the 
South. Nor are we to be told, that these swarms issued from territo- 
ries more extensive, or from states more populous than Gret'ce ; the 
feet being, in a certain degree, directly the reverse. For that part of 
Northern Germany, and of Gaul, possessed by the tribes who at 
different limes attacked the Ropian Empire, was overrun with forests 
and morasses so injmense, that their remains are visible even at the 
present day : the extent of habitable land must therefore necessarily 
have been very small ; and, if the Cimbri and Tcutones, single tribes 
of Germany, could, whilst in that state of barbarity, collect such 
numerous armies; why are we to think that Greece, one of the most 
fertile andduxuriant countries in 'the world, was not able, by her great- 
est efforts, to bring isato the held 100,000 men 'I , Besides, the increase 
of population in countries as far south as Greece, is in a degree of 
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nearly six to one, greater than that in the. north of £iiro|)e ; and ‘ 
atloiviiig a little for poetical licence, it is neither incre(lit4e nor •ini- 
probable, that at a period, when every man’s profession was arms, 
such an army might be collected. Thucyaides, on whose authorily 
great reliandcvnay be placed, tells us, that it was within the bounds of 
proliability, though he adds, a poet would go to the utmost of current 
report^! — Lib. 1-, cap. 10. 

I’lie equipment of this armament will not, ujK>ii consideration, 
*af>pear to have 1)6011 so great an exertion of national pros|)erity as 
Brent thinks it. — The fleet consisted of abouf 1200 open vessels, 
•containing from 50 to 120 men each,* and every teasel must have 
been in requisition, to transport the army. The G recians were, from 
tlieir situation, naturally obliged*to turn their attention to naval aflairs, 
as well to protect themselves from the attacks of foreign foes, as to 
c*.rry on the coi\iinerce they had with the IMioeniciaii* and other na- 
tions; and the constant piratical expeditions which theymudertook 
against one another, and against the islamls in the .£geaii Sea, a mode 
of warfare as honorable then, as it was connnon, were all circumstances, 
which conspired to render the equipment of this force a most easy 
task, perfectly reconcileahle with our information as to the early ages 
of Greece. This would account for the size of the ariiiameiit ; but 
Brent does not conceive it possible, that a fleet of 1200 ships should, 
at that period of civilization, have been [uocured,” as “ several cen- 
turies afterwards, when the Greeks were exposed to inevitable destruc- 
tion, unless averted by the most vigorous resistance, tlieir whole united 
fleet, after a long jirepa ration, amounted only to 378 ships** Now 
this is not at all a fair statement, for althpugli there is a great nume- 
rical diflerence, yet when the size of the ships, and the miuiber of men 
they contained, is considered,«tlie diflerence in value will scarcely 
ap)iear. The ships used at the 'frojaii war were of every description 
coIlecte<l to serve as transports, and held very few men. But in the 
other ease, they were ships of war, gallies used only in battle, all of 
which had as their complement l6'0 rowers, and from 40 to 50 soldiers:* 
taking therefore, at an average, each ship to hold 200 men, which is 
less than the real number, the numbers of men ^t the battle of Salamis, 
to wJiich Mr. Brent alludes, will st^d thus : 

3f8 gallics 
200 men edch 

♦ 


There was also a land army which fought 1 
soon after at Platea, amounting t^ j 


75,600 

- 110,000 


men 


Making in all, an armed force of l 8 ;f, 60 O men. 

And this iiiimciisc force, it must be remembered, was drawn not from 
the whole of Greece, hut from parts of it only ; For Herodotus says. 
Lib. XI. cap. 31. that there were about 50,000 recks or Macedon- 


’ Honier. Ilfad. Lib. ii. ^ Thheydides. £ib. i. cap^8. 

3 Herodbtus, Lib. vixi. Cap. 13* * . 
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inns, 3 000 Phocktns, and a number of Boeotians under the Persian ban-^ 
ner#. When, therefore, we estimate the resources of Greece, at this 
' time of ''impending Vniii,*' we must not merelv take the acccmiit giiTii 
by Brent, that she could produce only 878 ships ; hut dul\ weighing 
all the circumstances connected with the Persian war/^omi our opi- 
nion of Brent's argument upon just and sound information, Then it 
will be seen, that so far from not being able to bring into tluyJield a 
force so great as that W'hich she sent against Troy, the means, and 
power of Greece had increased in a surprising degree, and that-'i 
force nearly double of that in question w^as actually produced Ironi a 
few of her state't alone. 

The next argument Brent uses, is to sIio>v the improbability, " that 
an oath should have been so weighty*' an obligation, as to nnitc Ibem 
under the coniniand of a leader not much superior to themselves in 
power,'' and says he, “ It is not likely that such a motley crew of 
savages, could over have been actuated by any motive," “to abandon the 
management of their own territories, 4Jkc." (See Classical Journal, 
No. IX. p. l6.) “ and attack the Trojans who had never injured them, 
never held intercourse with them.'' Upon considering the n‘al state 
of Greece, and, the manners of mankind at that period, there aje few 
who will seriously maintain an argument such as this ; (ireece was 
notin the barbarous and savage state in which Brent would have it 
appear ; its inhabitants had* arrived at a state of civilisation, which, 
compared with the early ages, is astonishing. They had been living 
together in cities for home time; a mode of life implying a settled 
intention of occupancy, and requiring a certain degree ol municipal 
government; to establish which, a proportion <»f forethought is requi- 
site, incompatible with our ideas of a rude and savage people; for 
they never are able to look beyond •Ihe present mo ueiit, or guard 
against future occurrences. The commerce which they had w'ilh the 
I’hoenicians and Egyptians is another strong proof of their civilisation. 
It was not tJie mere interchange of ai*ticles, bearing no relative value ; 
the sort of commerce whicii a civilised nation carries on with a rude 
one ; but it was a spirit of adventure and industry, urging them to a 
commercial intercourse with nations, better acquainted than themselves 
with the arts and luxuries of life, 4 and from whom they learnt Ihe first 
rudiments of those Sciences, and that learning, which have sim e illu- 
minate?! the W'hole world. Even supposing for an instant, that “they 
were a motley crew of savages,” there is still no ground for supposing 
that the suitors of Helen would not have been bound by the oath 
they had taken. The sanctity of an oath, and the scrupulous venera- 
tion with which it is regarded ^aniong a rude people, is well known. 
Among all the barb^^rous nations, with which later ages have become 
acquainted, ' this is invariably found to bo the case. If the North 
American makes a vow, he will go over land and sea to fulfil it. The 
Arabian will sooner lose his life, than break his word, and why are we 
to oppose that th^ Grecians were more destitute of honor? it is not 
ufWm this story, however, that the*trotli or falsehood of the Trojan war 
rests. The chieftains of Greece w^erc induced by other pow'erful 
motives, to^'undertake this expedition:* tliey w^ere actuated by the 
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hope of plunder, -and by the desire of revenge; one of the most pre- 
dominant ])assK>ns ill tlie hiimuti breast, weakened by <gvifisatipu, 
but not eradi^ijateil, and which among men in a rude state is allowed 
full sway. The iuaiilt for such a breach of hospitality^ as it was 
cotisi<lere(l in tfiose days, done to one of the most jmweiful princes in 
Grrs'ce, would at once rouse those more nearly connected with him to 
rcvoiigi'^ His brother Agameniiion, king of Argos, and at the head of 
the Peloponnesian states, of course entered zealously into the cau^. 
liis power was extensive, and his influence great. Homer styles him 
siJ^uy.<.£/ufy 'PiyaiJi.ei/.vjuv, an epithet signifying that lie did not goi^eni 
nierely one of the states of Greece; for if he had,*he w'ould have 
been on w jiar with tlie oflier chieftains ; but that his sway was more 
extensive, and his power* greater ^haii theirs. He is also called king of 
all jlrgos, and of many islands, and Strabo lib. vii. p. 371. says that 
by the word Argo^ Homer means all Peloponnesus. Besides, as the 
descendant of tlie PelaSgian princes w'ho at one time ruled all (ircece,* 
lie was entitled to great weight among iho »{atcs. And Achilles dis- 
tinctly says, that it was not for his own sake, but to honor Agamem- 
non, lie (Migaged in the war.* 

•Ou y^p TTii^rOT sfjiuc TjKsttraVy ouSs /xh T'TTroyf, 

OuSs TTOT* iv *PSlr} spijSwKoLXiy jSojTiavs/g]?, 

Kipirov eOYi^Yi'ToivT • IttsOJ jX«Aa •jtoaXu 
O upei rs (rxtosvra^ 9i>\.oi(r(ra rs r,^yjs(r(rci» 

» J .S S ' 'f f t s »s\ t! > f A * ' 

A\K<x CTO*, to fx^y avaiosj, aju. £<j%oiXc^y o^qu <t\j 
Tifxi^v apvufxivoi Msys^siepy (xol re, xvvcoTrac, 
iJpof Tgcowv* TOiv ofjTt fxsrotTpsn^j ov8* a^syl^st^, 

Ulysses feigned madness, as an excuse, but wdieii disc(»vcred, did not 
dare to refuse /join the army.* All these circumstances prove, that 
personal hostility alone did not induce the < Grecians to unite against 
Troy ; and, tliat the power and authority of the sons of Atreus were 
hehl in a great degree of reb[)ect. Their interest loo was another 
strong motive. Asia IVliiior was at that lime one of the richest cour*- 
tries in the world. The rumor of so great an enterprise would at 
once collect together all thow petty Grecian chieftains, who, delight- 
ing in plundering expeiUtions, were constantly engaged in a free-booting 
warfare, and subsisle I by a jiredatory nunle of me, and who Joined 
the army in tl\e lu pe of booty. Thai tliis booty was a very great 
iiidiiccinent, Homer tells us every where. It was of no small impor- 
tance to the commanders tiieiiiselves. Even Agaiueninon •quarrelled 
with Achilles, rathoi\th:iii pail w^ith his share of the plunder, and 
through the whole war, the principal employment of the army when 
not actually engaged in the siege, was in ravaging and ransacking tlie 
iieigliboiiring towns. By thus laying waste the country, two pur|K>sea 
were served. The combined troops were kept together by participa- 
ting in the plunder; and the army was in a certain degree sup{ilied 
with provisions. This constant inarjauding in a gi*eat measure pre- 
vented the Grecians from becoming listless, and weary of the pro- 


‘ iEscliylus. Danuid. 


t Lib. 1. Iliad. 
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' tracted ^length of the siege. To have at once assaulted the city would 
have beeikimpojiitic and dangerous ; for in those ages, war was not 
considered as a science, nor its improvements known, and as the 
fortifications of Troy were peculiarly strong, it would have been 
a useless loss of men to have attempted it. When the Tro- 
jans had retired within their walls, 'the only method the Grecian 
General could pursue was blockade: and in order to weaken the 
powers of Phrygia, and to straiten the city for provisions, the warfare 
of pillage was begun, and carried on till the country wa a complete' y 
exhausted. But we ought not to suppose, that during this period 
no attack was made ujmn the city itself, although 1 lomcr does not 
mention it. This w'ould be a very unfair way of arguing, as his poem 
is confined to the transactions of a very short period during the 
last year of the war ; and at any rate Brent has no right to say that 
the Grecians remained for nine years inactive, when we know that 
they were attacking the Trojans, in a less open, but in as ccrhiin a 
way, as if they had been continually storming the walls of 1 roy. 

The next point of discussion is, whether Paris ever carried away 
Helen. Now, nothing was more common than rapes of this description 
during the first ages of Greece. The Phrygians had fitted out a fleet 
under the command of Paris, a Trojan prince, for the purpose of 
piratical warfare, and perhaps to retaliate upon the Greeks, for some 
such attack of theirs. Landing in Greece, he was hospitably enters 
tained by the king of Sparta, Menelaus, whose wife he seduced aw^ay, 
and at the same time seized upon as much of the property of her 
husband as he could meet with. Is there any thing at all improbable 
in this ? If this marauding expedition of Paris had been the only 
instance of the kind, with which we were acquainted, there might 
have been some ground of doubt as- to its truth : hut, as wc have 
many stories of the same , kind recorded, which happened * near the 
time of this war, they completely prove that such was the genius of 
the age, and such the opinion the Greeks entertained of the manners 
of their ancestors, without some farther proof, than what is called 
by Brent, the improbability of the story, it will require no small 
degree of sc^^pticism, to turn a deaf ear to all the strong presumptive 
evidence in support of its truth. Brent himself s^ieaks of “ plunder- 
ing expeditions," and “ unprincipled free-booters," yet considers it as so 
extraordinary an event, that Trojans should plunder us w'ell as Greeks, 
and as still more extraordinary that the Greeks should be roused to 
revenge the attack, ExplAts like that of Paris have even been 
common in later periods. During the twelfth century, in the age of 
chivalry, the Knights Errant wei^* to succour distressed damsels, and, 
if injured, to revenue them. In Ireland the following similar case 
happened, even more remarkable in its consequences than the rape of 
Helen. “ Dermot king of Leinster, (says Milford,) formed a design 
on Derrorghal, a celebrated beauty, wife of O’Ruark king of Leitrim, 
and between force, aud fraud, he succeetled in carrying her off. O'Ru- 
ark resented the affront as migfit be expected. He procured a con- 
federacy. of neighbouring chieftains, with the kiqg of Connaught, the 
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iiiist powerful pripce inTreland, at their head. Leinster was invaded/ 
the princess was recovered, and after hostilities contit^ued Mlitli various 
success during several years, - Derinot was expelled from his kingdom/' 
The English conquest of Ireland, by I|enry II. to whom Derrnot had 
app]ie<l for as4'«tance, followed soon after.* Brent may, however, as well 
refuse to believe one story as the other; they are botli equally proba- 
ble* anil both equolly true. The chieftaii^ of Ireland possessed as 
little of “ the honor of real heroes,’* and felt as little “ the pomp 
•and circun^tance of glorious' war,” as the heroes of lloiner, but yet 
they .joined in the enterprise, from motives such •as are assigned to 
Jthe Grecians ; and therefore when we give credenco to the alleged 
expedition against Troy, wc are not giving credit to a wild and ex- 
travagant tale, unparalleled in the annals of mankind.” 

Brent atiirms that the Grecian army could procure subsistence 
otdy by plundering the whole of that part of Asia Minor,” He 
surely "must have forgotten, that a large bo<ly of the army had been 
dispatclied to cultivate the Thracian Chersonese, ^ and obtain pro- 
visions for those employed in the war : aware of the strength of the 
place, and the length of time it would require to lake it, the com- 
maiiders wished to provide against a dependence upon the produce of 
the country itself, which would have been inadequate for their sup- 
|K)rt : Brent's statement is therefore incorrect. He next lays some 
stress upon ‘‘ the uncertainty respecting Helen’s place of abode during 
the event : the strong doubts whether she ever was carried away, d:c.” 
Herodotus and Euripides agree in saying, upon the authority of some 
Egyptian priests, (as likely to be mistaken as Homer,) that Helen 
was left in Egypt : and allowing such to be the case, it proves no 
more, than that Ihere were various stories existing as to the fate of 
Helen, for surely it cannot invalidate tlie general truth of Homer’s 
story ; since they all admit, that the siege of IVoy actually took place; 
^nd as it shows that the Egyptians themselves had no idea of the 
credit they deserved, according to Mr. Bryant’s flieory, nor the claim 
they possessed to be the inventors of the Trojan war, so far from 
militating against, it is an argument in favor of its Irutli. It also 
proves, that the Egyptians did not consider loonier in the light of a 
plagiarist, else they certainly would have mentioned it to Herodotus, 
who made so many and such particular inquiries, as to what they 
knew of the story. • 

Though I do not pretend to say, that we are to believe every single 
circumstance Homer has told us, and though 1 allow that he has 
greatly decorated bis subject,— and what poet is tliere wlio has not 
done so ? — the truth of his story is po way impeached by it. The 
only historians oi^ the early ages were tJie poets, and it is perfectly 
impossible, that a lictitious history known at one time to be false, 
could ever by any human means have afterwards been forced upon 
mankind as a reality. An instance of the kind never happened, and 
when Brent objects to the authenticity of the account given us, 
because Homer indulges a little in* poetical hctioii; he might with 
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almost as much appearance of justice^ declare that tlie Crusades never 
|]a])pened,c»because Tasso's Jerusalem is in a great degree fabulous. 

Brent then enters into ‘'a cursory survey" of Mr. Bryaut/s reason* 
ing, to prove that no such city,, as Troy ever existed in Phrygia, and 
affirms “ that the site of Troy never has been ascerl^^ined even by 
the ancients." I am perfectly aware, that the exact spot on which the 
ancient city' was situated, they did not discover: but they ‘seem to 
have been well accpia{ptcd with the plain itself. Strabo lib. x j n. p. 600. 
gives a long account of it. lie mentions that there wei^no renuuvs 
of the city visible in his time, and accounts for this by saying, that 
the inhabitants ^)f the neighbouring cities took stones from its rniiis tc 
build their ow'u habitations, and Demetrius of Scepsis a native of the 
country, whom he cpiotes, arcuses Histiea Alexandrina of iiiistakc, in 
asserting that Acliilleum w^as built of those stones l»y Periandcr, for 
the stones of Troy, he says, were of a different kind. Troy must 
therefore at one time have existed in that part of Phrygia, or else 
how came Demetrius to be ac(|uaiuted with its ruins ? and he must 
have been convinced it had, or he w^ouhl not have used that expnvssioii. 
Chevalier in his dissertation show's that Strabo wits wrong in his 
description ; but still Strabo’s evidence as to the existence of Troy is 
not invalidated. Alexander the Great, though he perhaps did not find 
its exact situation, yet found all the dillcreut tombs and marks, men- 
tioned in Homer and other authors. He visited those of Achilles and 
Patrochis,* and upon that of Achilles is said to have offered a sacri- 
fice. ' From the concurring circumstauces, he was perfeclly convinced 
that he ha<l found nearly where the ancient city stood, or he would 
not have built his Ilium where lie did : but at any rate, it docs not 
follow', that because be di<l not build liis city on the exact site of 
ancient Troy, he did not know where that site was. JL^^r as he was 
founding a city wiiich he intended should in after times become great 
and florisbing, he would most likely choose such a situation, as at the 
same time that it ke|it up the memory of those events he wished to 
record, might also possess those adva»itages necessary for a coiiimer- 
cial town. And if he did not lind the exact spot, tliis only proves 
that the traces were eitlier totally obliterated, or very slight, a circum- 
stance which can be parallelled" by the case of other cities, though 
Brent denies it. Mr. Morritt instances “ New^ Ilium," a city once 
very considerable, Abydos and Tyre, “ a city full as jiowerful, and 
much more lately destroyed." To these may be added Thebes 
'ExaTo/xiryXoi ” the ruins of which were visibje in the time of Juvenal, 
“ Atque vetiis Tlicba* centum jacet obriita portis;” 
many others might be named.' But the mention of these few is 
sufficient to jirove tfie fact, and that is all required.^ 

Brent denominates the accounts given by the persons who have 
visited the plain of Troy, a farrago of contradiction, misrepresenta- 
tion, and inaccuracy." This is strong language, and would seem to 
require the support of a little prpof. None however is given, there is 
nothing but bold assertion: and upon examination it will be seen, that 
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so fiu' from roiitradictiiig oii!i another, they all, except Wood, ^^flo 
'olhiws Siraho, ajrree in their description of the most roiiiarkablc 
places ill the Troad, and in placing the site of TiVoy, near the spot 
,vhere Chevalier a.%i jVlorritt found its remains. Saiidys, Pocorke, and 
f?r. ChiMullor, at once hail the appearance of the tombs of Patroclus, 
Achilles, anfl A/jax. .They were not able to examine the plain very 
miimte|y, but llicy sn]iposcd the ancient city to leave lieeii situated in 
thepliini bofor(*«thtm. Sidjse((uent tiavellers, Dr. SibChorpe and Mr.« 
Hawkins, have staled Chevalier’s theory to be plausible, and, upon ibe 
whole, Ihink his" topoj^iapliy correct. They also perceived the tumuli 
and vesliijes of am'ioiit 1 roy. This farrago 4»f contradiction, mis- 
lejnesenlalion, and inaccuracy ” then proves to Iv', that tiicse accounts 
diil’er in a ivw slight points, of no im)K>rtance, such as the beds -fjf the 
Siinoi. and Scanvaridcr, tVc. and agree in ail tlie great leatliiig features, 
wliicli c.stablis{i the truth of the general svisteur 

i have already, Sir, occupuxi vour Journal to so great a length, lliat 
I cannot ejiler into all the argutnents brought tbrvvard to prove that 
tile 'i'rtkjaii war was an Cgy plian story. I shall therefore make 
only tlii^ observation; Brent says, the system which lie irefends, is 
founded on an old liaililion. If traditions, therefore, are to be 
received as good evidence uu the one side, they ought also to bo received 
on the other. And, in almost every mdion, tlicu* has ]*een found some 
tradition couneeled Atitii l!:e Tiopui war. fn (liet^ce tlierc wore 
main, in A^»ia, in in CartLacn*, in Home, and in Britain.* The 

names <it‘ the Creeian chieftains m.iy ab.o lie derived from Egyptian 
dialects, without in the least aiding Mr. Bryant’s hypothesis : for a» 
wc know tJiat groat [Tart of (jreecc was colonised by I'gyptians, we 
iiiav very nriturall;, si^jpose they biouglit their nai:;es ahmg with them. 

Considering then, upon the wliolc, the strong piesuinpiive evidence 
in favor of llonier’.s.vciaeity. Hie comiection of llic war of Troy with 
the earliest liiMory of Cireece, the various traditions which exist con- 
ferniiig it, and the present state of tlicTroad, i have no hesitation in 
^uonouTieiiig Mr. Bryant's livpolhesis to )»e just as jmproliable luul 
eftraordinary as Dr. Bcnlley’s theory incut toned by Brent. And 
allhougb there arc many other argunieiils wKicii T iniglit have ii^ed 
With advantage, y't I have already drawn this paper to so great’ 
a length, that I should be inexcusable if I occupied the time of your 
read^eis longer, and 1 ibereforc sign mysell’ ; 

Your most obedient, c'vc, 

a n: 


^ 'I'Jic names of Dr. Dallawayand Mr. Lhton, our umbitssador at the Porte, 
nm^^utso be a<ldod. Mr. liiston not onjy observed the tumuli meiitioiied by 
Chevalier, but also discovered u hollow which weut round the .^upposcd site. 

* Tn a late Number of the Classical Journal, mention is made of an aeconnt 
mund in some Oru'iital Maimseript, anterior in date to the siippofed time of 
Homer, of the Trojan war. . & 
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To THK Editor of the Ci-assicad J<»urnal. • 

« 

Sir, Observing in the Classical Journal, No. viu 
p, 125. some* inquiries concerning the difficult texJt of Scfi^ture,^ 
Gen. xxxv^. 24. I have anxiously looked for some observations 
on this subject from some of your learned correspondents ; .and 
I hope 1 shall not long be disappointed. In the mean time, I 
beg leave to send you a few cursory remarks, which may, in some 
small degree, be acceptable to your correspondent, ./. H. M. S. 
Gen. xxxvi. 24. 
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which is thus rendered by Montanus and Pagninus ; “ hie Hanah, 
qui invenic inulos in deserto, in 2 y^fScendo ilium (cum pasceret. 
Pag.) asinos Sibhon patris sui or, thh (is) llaiiali^ *-doho found 
the m les in the xmldcrness^ as he fed (or, *uohen he fed) the asses 
(f Sibhon his father. But, considering gh to be the true power 
of y, and is that of ; and the b prefixed to as indicative 

of the genitive, and not of the- dative case ; the most literal 
^rendering of tlje Hebrew, accqrding to the more common received 
opinion of the signification of the word DD% would then be. 
He (is that) ilhanahy \cho found (ha-yemini, or Jemim,) Ihe 
mulcsy in the xvildtrncssy as he fed the asses of Tsibghon his 
father. 

In the versions of Mont, and Pag. tlie g of y, and the t of 
being omitted, they road //rmrt// and rendering the eP 

the last name; by h. '1 he English Translators give the same sense 
•as the above ; but, renderitig the by say Anah ; and the 
by considering its power to he tz^ as in the ' 1 19th Psalm, and 
dropping the t, say Zibeon, translating the if in this last wprd 
by ‘ 

The Septuagint renders ovro^ Wnv ’Jvx og sSgs tov ’/a/jLsiv h rr 
spY/txvi ore svpjLs rd V'jo^vytot rou •^argog uurev — or, this is 

Ana *who Jmmd tIv 'lufueh in the mlderness when he fed the a^se$ 
of Sebegon his father : rendering TJ by Ay in Anah ; and by, g 
in Tsibghon and omitting the t of therefore, for DD% Jemim, 
the Hebrew word more commonly rendered muleSy with its pre- 
fixed n, the LXX. have tov '/ajxdv, considering it as a proper 
nance, in the masculine gender, and accusative singular 5 .which^ 
if the genuine reading of these interpreters, and if a mule was 
«Q naixfed jn their days, would read the lamein, (or Jamein,} or^ 
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the mile: importing that this Anah found a male mule in the 
wilderness, and, most probably, the son of a horse by a shc-ass. 
And it is probable, that this is the true meaning of this passage, 
mid that this Was the first mule ever seen, and that he was found 
by hinf b]f accident, according to the generally received sense of 
the word THatsa^ rendered /o«^ 72 r/. 

, the word 'loLiLiiy is given by them as a propef name, it may 
be believed to be undeclinable in Greek, as other foreign proper 
names ; as &c. And, it may be here observed, 

that as, in the word 'IciKcapi in the^bth verse of this chapter, the let 
is the rendering of the Hbbrew jod, so also may the let of ’/sw.asiv 
be that of the jod of 5 and the niiglit be very naturally 
translated txsiv, preferring the final v instead of fx, as being move 
expressive of a singular noun, and agreeing Tvitli the termination 
of some Greek nouns in their accusative cases, which case the 
LXLX. seem to have wished to express in this place, as seems 
probable from the masculine article here used being in, the accu- 
sative case. 

Is not the Hebrew w'ord, 0D% a compound wvrd, forming u 
significant name for the first creature of this kind produced, as rf 
its first appearance ? And may not the following etymology be 
adopted ? Or, is it not thus formed, namely : of % Jod^ as either 
formative of the proper name, or as the representative of 12;% 
Jbrmavftf •, or rallicr of its derivative \Tetsnyimy linear 

mcnlay or feature^ 5 of the parfacle D, aby or from ; and of 
DW, miter ^ or mouicr ; — importing that the mule, or iiew^ animal, 

lound hy Anah, being most probably the offspring of a shc-ass 
from the junction of a horse, and who w^ould, therefore, more 
particularly bear the lineaments of his mother, was thus remark- 
•'^Jbly distinguished as tlic son of his mother •, or as exhibiting the 
most striking resemblance of the asinine species ; and he had no 
legitimate father, according to the original appointfneiit of God, 
and his laws aftcr\vards communicated to the Jews ; it having been 
always considered as confusion and abtnnination to join animals 
: of differeut kinds. And the Jews w^ere iiot even permitted to 
yoke two animals togetlicr of difFercnt kinds for common labor. 
That it w'as considered as one aiiimul, and a male, by the 
is evident from* the Greek article being in •the ‘singular 
Jiumber and masculine gender ; and, that it w^as not a contrivance 
of Anah, may be believed, ii, according to many learned inter- 
preters, you allow that means simply the direct finding of a 
thing existing, without study or. coiitrivarxe to invent or produce 
notat reperirc ciuod jam est, .non invenive ac excogi- 
tarc id quod nondiim est.” • * 

'I hoiigli the above opinion, that the motlier w'as a sht-ass, be 
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very generally entertained, (and it is the most probable opinion, 
as they were asses which Anah fed,) it has been believed by some, 
that Allah only fed he-asses, and that, therefore, the new 
animals, or mules, were first produced frorn the "junction of the 
ass and marc •, but this opinion is alone supported by thaC of IDH, 
chahiovy being a masculine noun ; which is not always the case, 
tbc/Ugh it be more commonly of the masculine gender. The 
learned De la Haye observes, verum est asinum et asinam 

significare, nomina enim generum el spccierum animalium utrii^ue ‘ 
sexui apud tlcbrjeos conveniunt.^' Apah, therefore, no doubt, 
fed his father’s asses, male and female, and one of the latter 
might have strayed, without his knowledge, and accidentally met 
with a horse 5 in which case, Anah in‘>ght know nothing of the 
matter, until by chance he found a mule, a Jemim or Jamciny or 
a already produced. 

Indeed, the junction of an ass with a mare would have also 
produced ‘a mule, tliough the asinine features would not, most 
probably, have been so strongly marked ; and they were asses 
wliicli Anah fed, among which he perhaps found the mule. And 
though it may not be believed, with Michaelis,' tliat no horses 
then existed in that country •, yet, it is very probable, very few 
were kept there at that early period *, but the fewer in number, the 
more likely was it such an improper junction should take place. 

That the Hebrew word DD** (w ithout a second '^) now found in 
the text, is genuine, seems highly probable ; ,pr, perhaps it w'as 
pronounced Jamemy or Jameimy originally, and in the days of the 
LXX., and afterwards, or until the Jewish Targumists, Jonathan, 
and others, hr.tl settled it as their opinion, that it w^as a plural 
word, and its correct reading jemitn ; and it then follow^ed, that 
a second jod cither to be understood or inserted. And lienee^, 
probably, the wavering of Aquila, who seems to have at first 
considered it as a singular w'ord, after the Septuagint ; and after- 
wards as a plural. And, as the Jewish opinion was very generally 
followed, it may be thus accounted for why the restorers of the 
text* of Aquila prefer the latter ; and also, why so many MfiS. are 
Kjpund with a second jod inserted, as in Kcnnicott, De Rossi, &c. 

De Rossi, after mentioning that many MSS. of Keniiicott, ant 
of his own, «almost all the German, with Sonc. liibl. read 
word fully with the second jod, though all these may have thus 
followed the Jews, observes, Mcorum unus legit prxterea pe 
patach D'DTT Ajamim,” See. ; and further, « Jamini per patach 

Icgerunt LXX. Aquila, Symmachus, Tlieodption in Hexaplis, e 
. Hieronymus. • At veto apud Hicronymum Aq. et Syn. 
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And he sayS, that two of his codices of’ the Targiyn-? rcail 
mulos ; that R. Pavchoii remlercd mules, then Kimhi, and 
from him most Lexicogiaphers. De Rossi renders, IhcrmuSi* 
vid. App. X. Vol. jv. 

• According to Druslus, in Crit. Sacr. Aquil<a at first rendered 
<ruv Tw ‘ rendering the Hebrew particle by ervy, 

•witlif and DD'^ in tfie singular number, and no doubt with the 
masculine article, and according to the most usua^ regimen of tho 
Greek preposition ; and had he considered the Hebrew particle 
onJy as the sign of the accusative, he w^ould doubtless have 
followed the Septuagint by rendering in the accusative singular, 
and with the masculine* article ; he afterwards, according to 
Hieron. as quoted by tlic same learned man, rendered Imms'iij. 
in the plur. iiccus. mas. *, and was followed by Symmachus, who 
also rendered rs’jr Ici//. and 'rheodotion aflvi wards restored the 
reading of the LXX. rendering rvy Irz/z-da witl> them, as thus 
witnessed by Hieronymus : “ Septuaginta vevo elTheodotio ?cqua- 
liter transtuleruiit tov j/v.” • 

It has been believed l)y many, that the LXX. ciidcavour(?d to 
retain the Hebrew in Greek. And tliis tiiey seem to have 

done, and veith as little deviation as might be expected j which is 
a presumptive proof tltat tlio Hebrew word DD"’ w'as llieu con- 
sidered as a proper name. And Hieronymus having menLK)ned the 
opinion of some, that Anab had admitted wdld asses to tlic others, 
&c. «ut velocissimi cx liis asini nascerentur/^ adds, qui vorentiur 
ib. So that mules, thys begotten, were called Jamim 
in the days of Jefomc. And as he is now speaking in the plural 
number, and conceived the Hebrew word to be plural also, the 
name thus expressed must be considered as plural ; and it may 
have been dilfercntly pronounced in the singular ; and probablvt 
as the LXX. wroto it. Or, may it be considered as aji indeciina- 
•ble word, atid as being the same in the singular *tnd plural i If so, 
still the gender, number, and case of the Greek /article, clearly 
point out those of the Hebrew word, according to the opinion of 
the Greek translators. 

This was u new animal, unknown before, and there fore re- 
quired a name ; aiul a name descriptive of his origin ^fbuld, most 
probably, be, providentially, given to lyra*; as it was intendeds 
be mention 'd in the canon of Scripture, and therefore to be afur- 
'^ards understood by the JewivSh nation. And what name could 
more significantly point out to them the irregularity of his geni- 
turc, so contrary to the divine law communicated to them iu the 
same, than DD', accfordiiig to the ctymolpgy above given ? 

That the Hebrew word DD% Jcrnivi^ (without^ a second jod) 
now found in the text, 19 genuine 5 and that the rendering 4)f the 
LXX. is so also, and even more •correct than their general manner 
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qjF rehd^ring proper names^ seem highly prohkble : or, perhaps, 
it was prpnounced Jamcm originally, and in the days of the LXX. ; 
and afterwards, or until the Jewish Tru-gumists had settled that 
it was in the plural number. And the IjXX., seem, as already 
observed, tt)hrjve wished to retain the original word, and, perhaps, 
its pronunciation as nearly as the Greek niamier would rllow; as 
the change madi^ is very small indeed. Dr. Geddes observes, 
that the 'rargui'\ii'^tii lender wideSi also the Persic ; and jlrat 

tficScpt. an<l other three Greek translators retained the Hebrew 
word, thongla it was fliiRcult to say whetlier they followed the 
Hebrew or ^Samaritan lection.' ^nd in the copies of the Sept, he 
found it in ail the following varieties — « a/jtvjv, 

fiiiasiy, i::;uv, lotfjLrfV. One MS. only has ; and Jerom 

read Jarnim : and this I take to be the original reading.” CVzV. 
Hem. on. Heh. S.S. But the Dr. has omitted to collate the 
article, which rniglit have thrown some light upon the subject, 
lie renders bot-brj/is'. May not these different readings have been 
produced iti copying even from a MS. written according to the* 
present reading, wliich seems to be correct ? For taking it 

for granted that the rendering of the word is there distinguished 
from that of its prefix, and tliat the jod w^as, as in that of 
2}pi?h rendered la by the LXX. ; the change, or transposition, of 
the first two letters is easily thus accounted for, in the 1st and 3d. ; 
in the 2d. the i is omitted •, in the 4th and oth. e might easily 
occur, and be wTitten for i, as there is anotiier in the word : (and 
this, with the Samaritan reading, may have confirmed the idea 
to some, that the m/m, or giantSf were meant;) the 6th is 
correct, and so is the 0th, only with a final g. instead of v, 
and therefore more like unto the Hebrew original ; and the various 
readings of the remaining letters, as found in the above different 
copies, might have happened in transcribing : or, would you 
conclude, that comes nearer to the original pronunciation of' 
the Hebrew, tljan /xeiy of the present copy of the Septuagint ? At 
any rjite the difference is but small ; and, therefore, these various 
readings seem rather to confirm the truth of the original, and to 
suppprt the etymology above given, than to diminish our belief of 
either; an# particularly so, if the mas. sing, article be constantly 
jS^vSent. 

Among thc^various readings published by Dr. Holmes, I observe 
those which hereafter follow. 1 may first notice that, in some, 
the article c is subbtituted for the.pronoun ourog. The Dr. having 
just mentioned, =vgs tov gignere fecit mulos. Arab. 3.,” 

immediately passes on to the w’^ord « ’/ajutdv]” without paying any 

* He should have excepted Onkelos. ^ 

asked. Did the Samaritan text then cxhii? 
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tittenViOii to the article, whether present or absent, or in jwhat 
case, gender, or number ; and he gives the following \’avious 
readings, to which the reasoning above applied to those of Dr. 
Geddes seems equally applicabie-, 55.71.5 ,59 . 5 

. 7 a,a 5 i,a, 78.; ifamivii Thir. 5 'Euua'j^ 19.79.81*. 131*. Coinpl. 
Copt .*5 *^7a|xeiv, 1*5. 130.” &c. 5 and yllju^iv, 30. 5 72. 5 

AlsifxY^v, 109.; A]siiA.t'Jj cum ^ super a iiiitialcm (quasi a 
Aquilse scil. versioncni, induxerit ex margine in textum Librarjus), 
75.^ But may not this alpha be as the rendering of the H, for 
so.it seems above expressed by Dc Rossi, and in a qiifotatiort from 
Hieron. by Michaelis (Sup. ad Lex. Heb.) i And so probably , 
30 and 106. Dr. Holmes proceeds: « fontem Arab. 1 . 2 . Ita 
Syrus, teste Theodoret. 1 . c.” 

. The learned Poole, in his Synopsis, having disapproved of^ the 
renderings sea$^ ^icatrrs^ and *xarm-*w(ttcr?., ‘^ays, Alii vocem 
liebraeam Graicc exprimunt, 'lutjLch^ ut quam aliter reddi posse 
dcsperavcrint itii 6 Aq. Syni. et Th. in Boch. Hier. 21 - 2 . 30.’* 
&c. And, « Alii imtlos vcrtuiit;” and quotes a most numerous 
and respectable list of authorities for this last opinion. * 

Many interpreters finding in the present text, as written 

according to the masoretic punctuation, a new word f nomm iuau^ 
(iitiimy says J. Cloricus), and not being satislied with the meaning 
given to it by the more early translators, have considered it rather 
as the same as that found in Deut. ii, 10. ha-en\im, and 

rendered the Emims a gigantic people who inhabited the land of 
Moab before the^Ioabites dwclt»thcrc. And they are confirmed 
ill their opinion by Onkelos, the first Targumist, wlio render^ 
gigantes ; by which name, they think, lie understands the 
Emims 5 and still farther, by the reading of the Samaritan text, 
w^hich is DVp^^n, ha-emim — See J, Cle7'ic7iSj VoL /. But the two 

words found in the text above nicntioned, ainl the Samaritan just 
quoted, arc very dificrent, being all disilnct w'ords. That the 
word in Deuteronomy means the people called Emiins, as explained 
by the context, is generally allowed. * And, tlvat of tlie 

present text, is a different word, and a proper name, are believed 
by the greater number of translators. But should the Samaritan 
text be considered as the true original Hebrew reading, may 
not rather consider it as still further illustrative of the sense of 
or mules above ^nentioned, which is supportc<l by* the LXX. 
^and by far the greater number of interpreters 5 than to adopt a 
new meaning founded on a conjecture, which neither the context 
nor the structure of the. word will bear. Now, in this last read- 
ing, an aleph and a second jod exist, in ^addition to the letters found 

i • ;; 

* Ratlier for the reasons above assigned, or to retain a proper name, and 
probably as pronounced in tUeir time. 
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ill and rendered in the singular number, by the LXX. : and 

•consictt'ring with the second jod inserted, as plural, and 

signifying inul'.s •, and the as signifying the the 
o\' Jtrsi-hon) : w'-ould then signify, according to- the fore- 

going etymology, that this mule winch was fouful by Anah, and 
which, no doobt, liad the most particalar fcataircs of jts ‘mother, 
(for its fdthu' they probably knew not at that time,) was thc,y&\s^ 
ever produced, or, Ihc Jirst-huni n/'midcsj t\v *h.fL,h of the Sej.itua- ‘ 
gint, or i/ti' viUlc. 

But though this rca<ling, tliuo cxplainc'd, seems highly slgijiii- 
cant, I would still conclude, that DDVT, as now found in the text, 
is the proper oilginal word ; and thai, without the seconil jod, 
which m.iy Have been added -afterwards, us above mentioned : 
that, tlumgh it lias the termination of a masculine plural, it ought 
to be considered as a noun singular, and of the masculine gender, 
according to the LXX. *, and that, therefore, it should be rendered 
the miilcy taking it for granted, that tliis was the original name of 
that found by Anah in tlie wilderness, tliougb it be no-wlierc else 
found in this sense, riiclecd, it seems probable, that this name 
WiivS given jivS clescrijiUve of the origin of this illegitimate oflspring ; 
and that this passage of Scripture was inserted, in the first 
place, to show this origin, and among what people it was first 
found ; and 2dly. as being connected with the fulfilment of a 
p-articular prophecy of the Old 1 estament, which T purpose here- 
after to point out. For it h;is been particularly observed by 
expositors, that though mules are frequently spoken of afterwards 
in Scripture, namely, from ihft days of David and Absalom, 
another Hebrew^ w^ord is constantly used, viz. yimr/, Cl its 

feminine or their regularly formed plurals. The 

only oxception to w^hich is in Esther, viii. 10. I t. v.dicre a different 
animal is piob.:bly intended. And the name may have been , 
. 4 io used for the reason already given, namely, as descriptive of this 
kind of animal, or of the species j which, with the most striking 
appearance of the ass, is a spurious breed, divided or separated 
from the genuine breed of asses ; as the root parad, (from 

wliicli pardy a mule, comes) signifies sipararcy dividiy vel divi^ 
dcre sc: vUL pag. eL Ucchi rd}. hex. And Pagiiinus observes on 
Tip, mtikis, ^c. A separando denominatur, quia nascitur ex 

^eparaiio7le anhnaliiim qinc sunt uniiis generis. But may not the 
name be rather given ta the mules themselves as a stigma applied 
.. fo their kind j or, as being creatures separated from the other 
animals, and particularly from the ass, whose chief likeness they 
bear; without particular reference to their parents, though their, 
origin will naturally come in mind. . r 

To tonclude, if you consider the rendering of the Septuagint 
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to be correct, tlien the English version of it, according, to the 
above explanation, would be — This is Ana, who found the 
Jamein (or, the mnle^) in the wilderness,” &c. And the render- 
ing of the Hebrew, as thus explained by the LXX. — 'Ehis (is 
that) Allah, '^ho found the mule in the wilderness,” &c. differing 
only frpm the English translators in rendering as a singular, 
instead of a plural, ’noun. 

. Your correspondent, J. H. M, S. will find, that the quotation 
in Broticr's notc‘ is from the Vulgate. “ Iste c%t Ana, qui iftve- 
pit aquas calidnsy ; for what reason this interpreter could 
render 'warm waters,” can scarcely be imagined. Munster 
observes, «« Hallucinatus est irfh?ic dictione interpres noster, qui 
vertit aquas calidas, Icgcns scilicet D'D,” SfC, Crit, Sacr, By thus 
understanding the Hebrew, it may be accounted for why lije ren- 
dered waters; but why warm waters, author^ aiv at a lo^to say. 
Fagius observes, Sed quod adjeclt caiidaSy nulla plane ex ipso 
textu apparet causa,” ib. 

The reading of Tremellius, qui hivenit vmloSy^ agrees with 
the English, and other translations; though reasons have been 
above assigned why his note seems not to accoid with the meaning 
of the original, and why it may be preferable to read 7:ndum 
instead of mulos. 

The subject may probably be further illustrated by other various 
readings of the Latin, and other translators ; but fear i tig I have 
already tried your patience too much, and expecting to see the 
subject treated by a more able hand, 

I remain, Sir, Your’s, See. 

M. S. M. 


SPECIMENS OF FERSr/IN POETRY. 


At. Mohaleisbee. 

To Ti'iK Editor of the C^assicai. Journal. 


JSO I. 


Sir T"’ 

1 o attempt to define the laws of Persian, Arabic, or 
Turkish poetry, after the unwearied labors of Sir William Jones,, 
and especially in such a compass as the present, ^were necdlesjs, and 

’ See Classical J*ournal, No. VII. p. 125. ^ 
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ivould«partakc of a greater degree of fully tlian utility. SufKce it here 
io^ endeavor to point out tlie beauties, the energetic language, and 
the apt allusions, with which the Persian poets abound; the wild 
strain, which pervades their waitings; how a poet will hurry from 
ruby-colored wine/* to his mistress, how he will forsake his mis- 
tress for morality, hw he will once more exchange morality for the 
pleasures of life, aud the cxliifarating goblet : and how fanatics will 
symbolise the most bacchanalian ode into entliusiastic visions, and 
subliinale a inislr^ss into a type of di\ine love. Not one hundredth 
part of the gha/als in this language have received an European version ; 
not one quaitet'of the works : but as so many of the most admired still 
remain untranslated in the oriental collections, 1 first propose to 
translate the whole, and then to add specimens from MSS. in iny pos- 
session, which l.;shali regularly transmit to your Journal, as being the 
most useful repertory of nl^^cclluIleolls literature. In these specimens 
1 sluill4|d<luce no oriental language but the Persian, as I intend to give 
examples of the others in another w'ay ; and these I sh. II occasionally 
contrast wdtli some of our European poets. The Persian is a ino.^tsoft, 
elegant^ and copious language, as capable of the subliim^, as it is of 
the pathetic, richly polished as the Latin, as detersninaJe and highly 
finished as the Greek, as capable of being the i hanricl of history, 
science, or poetry, as either. Its use is undeniald.c, to the person 
whubc connections require an intercourse W'ith India and the East, and 
to the student, who employs his hours in the advancerirent of imeful 
knowledge: it lends a polish to the'lurkish, it gi\ os grace to the 
Hindoostiinee, and bestows elegance, harmony, and propriety on the 
Malayoo. It incorporates into itself a iiumbei of Arabic words and 
sentences, and often adopts the Arabic forms, so that it is absolutely 
and necessarily impossible, that any^jwrson can be in^^^'-ler ofliiis most 
rich and polished language, who is not also versed in the Arabic : it 
retains a luinibor of terms from the more ancient language of the coun- 
try, which it possesses in common wdth the SansKrita, as the former 
was, in the opinion of those who have investigated the point, a dialect 
of the latter, which also accounts fur Its prissessiiig so many in couaiiun 
with the Latin ami the Greek. 

Etymological pursuits arc for the most part, vague, fanciful, and 
eliimerical, for want of jiroof to support them ; Ihcrt* is scarcely a tongue 
in Euro)ie wliich has not several terms in coninum with the Persian, 
and perhaps not one in tlie earth which cannot find some of its terms in 
some other; but to prove, whence arose this similarity - hie labor— hoc 
opus est: yet with respect to those, which the Persian i»a» in common 
with the Latin, and which cav also be found in the Saiiskiita, tln^ con- 
nection is not me^ply probable, but certain. A variety of things in the 
ciassin page are capable of receiving elucidation from the East, and the 
study of eastern litoraluie, although it be neglected, is an essential 
point in a liberal e<lucatioii : and surely to a reflecting mind it must 
appear strange that any two people should engross almost the whole of 
our attention, when so many others, even if their writings cannot be. 
*put in competition with those of the venerable authors of Greece and 
Rome, sft least deserve some portion of our study. The objections 
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Irkewise f;rgcd against them arc not solid ; for the Persian is iiifinitelj 
easier than the Lalin, as-is the Ara])ie, when the student does'hul onte 
rightly uisderslaiid the ))re>}>or di.slinetion of iJie radicals and the ser- 
viles, and the nature of the luetouymicai and extended significatiims of 
a root. The titst ode tlial occurs in the oriental collections is from 
the Deewan of KIjom’oo, 'which I shall translate according to my own 
MS. as if contuiiis thice diatielo more than lliat of the learned editor. 


^3jf tSr'^ 

■ * ^ . 

erO' r* 

I _)j' VjJj SJiac^ •j ' 

oy? tr* j' tr* 6 ^ •5*^?^ 

jhI ^ u>s- 

uVfj ‘=^-j f® ‘K~*^ 

(m' U^- oy?’ 


"Alas! I find no kind inducement to address thee; }et from thy 
two CACS T direct ;ny steps, and advance towards thee. Would, gra- 
cious Heaven I that soon it be my lot to proceed with the blessing 
of the Almighty, until I reach tliee. From thy cars am I rejected as 
well as from tdl hope, possessed with •(which I would deem. myself se- 
cure, and trusting h> its guidance, would approach thee. Thou art 
the sun, and I a seal-ring dancing without head or feet ^ give but one 
glance more, that I may arrive at the splendor of thy visage. Thou 
a^kedst what it is that steals my soul from me, asl walk: — it is that 
w'herevcr I move, 1 meet one continued picture of my love to thee. 
Distracted as 1 am, the power of thy fascinating charms clotlies my 
deep Voc, whilst I move towards thy two cyebrowbi as a hearer to the 
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Mehiab. Yes, Khosroo, thou hast arrived, sup))ortui^ lliy grief, 
tJfen utteV thy complaint. — Yes, to thy very presence I advance with 
the ^le of my distress!' There is a species of iVsiatic Paraiioinasia in 
.the third beet or distich; and in the shetaeeshgaht>, the term which the 
poet chuses to express the presence of his beloved is^iterally a salt- 
cellar, salt metonyniically being considered the best ])art of a thing. 
Above a jear and a half since, your learned correspondent Or. Adam 
Clarke transmitted to me a curious specimen of Puranoinasia from the 
Shall wa Cedar o( Hulalee, 

which is as perfectly untranslatable, as the niiicli quoted eulogy of 
Vieyra, “ el mismissimo Vieyra en su niisina luesiuedad." 

* The next specimen is from Aiiwarcc. 


S 4>j» 

a:^ lj> iSo\^ aSs 

iL jjjlv Ajy 

jy" j’ 


• To-day, W'hilst the season is delightful to the soul, the cups foam 
over, yet the apartments are deserted. Who knows, what event may 
take plaqe on the morrow? haste then — l)e the present time employed 
in love and jovial friendship. For oh ! my soul becomes more iiiliamcd 
by the fire of separation, and^ the wine tastes tlie sweeter, when the 
nightly meeting returns. From its very nature it would attract 
the world, if you* would say, that from it proceeds even the sugaf 
^in the cane. The bumper is sparkling in my hand, expecting inc to 
drink it. Ah more do I regard the jolly s<'t, than I do the highest j)o- 
tentates of the earth.' 

A G. WAIT. 

Cambridge, April 1S12. . , , ^ 

* ifteyond donht this coutains more beets timu sure in the oriental collectiont, 

having t^e MS. 1 cannot iiiicrt them. 
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0 

JiiXarmnation of a Criticism on Falconer's Edition of Strabo. 


NO. I. 


1>I':fork I piocml to examine the justice of the Reviewer's CritJ- 
ei^ius, 1111(1 the trutli of liis assertions, it may be as weiX to correct 
what w a* perhaps only a* niistakA opinion, eonceriiin^j; the responsi- 
billJy of the University for works printed witli tlie approbation and 
assi .ianee of the Delcirates of the Press. 

'riie Clarendon Preis lias been liberally eudow(?d, and the manage- 
TiKiil of its cc:2c<‘rns is cntni>led by tin* Uiiiversiiy to a board of 
Elc\en iMemliors, called Delegates of the Press, wdio derive no einolu- 
menl from flicir oflice. 'i'liey liave the entire disposal of its funds: they 
direct what books shall lie printed ; and to what extent the Authors or 
the Editors shall be fav<*i(‘d with their aid. A constant and regu- 
lar sn}>pl\ i'isue^ from tins press, of Bibles, Conimon Prayer Books, 
and vcj>rinted editions of the most useful works. Persons who pro- 
ved isn]»rov(;d edlti<»ns ofle i su’umit their proposals to the Board, 
v.liich a»’o always atteutiv<'ly considered, and encouraged in ]u*opor- 
tiuu to she opinion eiitertainod of the competency of the person, and 
the general merits of his plan. If the jdaii be adopted, the money 
for caining it on is supplied, and the whole ri'^k is thrown ujion llic 
])ublic fund. • Jl i>, also comnntn for undertakings of tliis kind to 
origiiMte witli the Delegates themselves; and in that case, individuaU 
are srmoht out, who are thought well qualitied for coiidueting them, 
a. All who liave given, either ia public or private, some proof of their 
ill ness. 

In none of lliese proceedings dp the Delegates take on ,tliem (hat- 
kind of resjinnsibiruy wide h belongs to the Editor of a work, except 
as far as the printing is concerned. For the general plan, and the 
ueneriil coii.pelencv of the person employed, they We restmiisible, but 
not lor the detail of the execution. Mistakes both in matter and in 
language may be made, for which an b^.ditor may be blamed : btit the 
disgrace attached to these mistakes cannot in any fairness be imputed 
to ilie Delegates ; chpecially if the work contain valuable niateriab 
procured by their means, and openly (^omnmnicated to the world. 

With these general remarks premised, let us proceed to examine 
the charge brought against the University by tCis Reviewer. The 
introductory reflections I leave untouched : they are mtended only td 
heighten the effei-t of what follows : and if I can show that wiiat 
follows is fals^ unjust, and ignorant, the cflicacy of this rhetorical 
florish will not ue great. 

• Tlte writer clearly (h»es not pretend to be a Logician ; or to under- 
stand when two propositions are opposed to each other. F<fr instance, 
he says, “ the most confident hopes arc excited, that ftery new twi- 
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pr Asian of a classic volume from the Clarendon Press ^vill exhibit it 
.with every retnaining obscurity or ambiguili/ explmneAV* But this 
hope, he adds, is constantly disappointed ; and wliv? ** because 
although this learned body have occasionally availed thAiselves of the 
sa^^acity and erudition of Ruhnken, Wyltenbach, Ueyne, an{1 other 
foreign professors, they have, of late, added nothiuji; of their own." 
Where insult and abuse arc uppermost in a writei''s mind, it is no , 
w >nder that he fyrgets his reason. The absurdity of saying that 
e^^. * MS issuing from the Oxford Press are inferior to expectation, 
b they iucorjiorate the labors of foreign critics of the first 

e*. . .' iK’e, instead of British, is too g|:oss to require a eonmient. 

'The niaier is next rciuiiided of an unlutppy attempt at an im- 
proved edition of Apollonius Rhodius,” by which the critic supposes 

the Graduates ot Oxford were satisfied that degrees neither iuiplieii 
nor eonf erred science, but that a man iniglit become a Master of Arts 
without possessing any hnowledge or skill whatsoever in lliat particu- 
lar art which he professed, and which he was fhosen and appointed to 
practise for the beuetit of tlic community.’' 

If the edition be a bad one, where* is the need of exaggeration 1 
At any ralt? it has no business here. I do iu>t call it a good edition : 
but it is a iisefidonc; and, iiotwitlistaiiding the wrong le;idiuL^'>•;\vhich 
it has. 1 v^]|l undertake to match the iatiuity of tlie Bditor against tliat 
of this Critic, if ever he should favor the world willi 'd similar attempt. 

The quotation above is Somewhat abridged. The following I give 
entire. » 

Ccrlain it is, lliat no such attempt Iras beea made since, except in the 
single aud niiniite, but very successful iiistniicc of Aristotle’s Poctio.s; which 
was producetl by an avxilinry volunteer, rcMdiug in the metroVolis, #'nA»«A»’crf in 
htsiness, 'and never secluded from the avo'*Htions ot' society. JJy not enjoying' th' 
leisure, perhaps, he never contracted the hidoJetJcc or apathy, ot a Monk; but 
preserved the activity, even by the distract io)?, of his faculties. His name stands 
in the title-page plain Thomas '^l^rwhiit — without any decorative adjunct or 
title of degree, — though it would have done honor to the proudest which the 
most exalted scat of learning could bestot)^” 

Lest it should be imagined llmt there is any truth in what llic 
Reviewer intimates, dhat Tyrw hilt /oo/; mo t/eg'w at Oaford, and tvas 
not even a member of the University, I will mid a very brief summary 
facts and dates concerning that illustrious critie. 

He was, born in 1730 ; came from Eton to Queen’s* College^ Oxford, 
1747 ; took the Degree of B. A. in 1750 ; was elected Fellow of Merton 
in 17,'i5 ; took the Degree of M. A. in 1736* ; and remained Fellow of 
that College seven years ; i. e. till 17b2 ; w hen he was made Clerk of 
the House of Comntons, and resigned his Fellowshfp. He quitted all 
public employment in 176B ; fiom wdiicli time till his death in 178fi, he 
occupied himself ^liefiy in critical and other literary studies, to 
wMch the greater pail of his former life had beeriL devoted. His 
" Poetic is a posthumous publication from uufinished^otes, and the 
title^^e was of cou{se ai ranged by another hand. 

A preliminary charge of the Critic relates to'tlic edition commonly 
${|Uad the Grenville Homer. 
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“ The editors,” lie says, hnva rclij^foushj retained aU' the errors qf ^iarJeets 
edition, even tliouc introduced on the authority of were conjecture, and in 
instances where the true reading; had been twice before published on tiie ai^tho- 
rity of the X'riietian iManiiscript. One of tlicse so appalled us, in the 20th line 
of "the first Iliad, *s to deter us from all further critical examination : fpr, when 
a gross violation of Idiom in the iis<-. of the moods and voices, introduced arbu 
trarily to |upply a defect in the metre, neither excited suspicion, nor suggested 
inquiry, no one who v^ueshis lime caiitliink it worth while to golarther.”' 

.To tliisl answer, that the E<Ulors have not religiously retained all 
Vie errors of Clarke's edition — timt although Clarke's text was Uie 
basis, many readings were corrected during its progre:^ through the 
press, on The authoiity of MSS. collations in the editions of Ernesti 
ae.d N'illoison, and of a MS. in N^^w College Library. Of these new 
leadings there are twenty-jfiee in the two lirst hooks of the Iliad, and 
near iihre hundred in the whole Poem. In the Odyssey there are 
above one hundred and JiJiy ; and the collations of the Harlcian MS. 
by Porson, some of which are iiicorporutcd with the text, are given 
ojitire at the end of the volume. 

Now, witli regard to the ^>0th line of the first Iliad, which so 
apiKillcd the Reviewer, it may be proper lirst to state, that the plan 
of the edition was simply to give tlie text. No critical remarks or 
discussions were to be introduced. No reading therefore was to be 
rceeived which required discussion to support it. 

The !2011 j line Jii Clarke runs thus, 

lloiiici U jtjtoi XtJcrciJTe tx 8’ uwoivx Sy^eerJ*. 

In (lie editions of Wolfius^ and Heyrie it is, 

Tlcti^cc 8’ ATSAI TE t« S’ xiroivu AEXESSAL 
Clarke has a note of some l^uigth, giving reasons for rejecting 
AiVa-r;, which liad been a common reading, and xJracrflg, which 
Barries had adopted, and ending with a coiijecture that ^vcoirs is the 
true reading; but as xicrccirs had the authority of the Vatican and 
rioreniine iMSS. li<* prefers it. o’ spA he himself prefers to oi fioi, 
as being more emphatic, hut he does not alter the text. He objects 
to the ivadirig, 

/7«7S« 8s juior ATX A I re Tot 8’ xnoivx AEXESOAJf 

as not agreeing in construction with what follows, 'AZo[Asyot. To, this 
■ objection Ernesti has since replied, by pointing out similar cases of^ 
construction ; but he expresses no disapprobation of and no 

preference of the other. T'he reading is also confirmed by the Venice 
and other MSS. which have although with '/Aa-onre instead of 

/.viToci r£. Bentley coiyectured Ateravrs,* which would certainly accord 
• with the sense and ^consstructioii ; but it is not necessary to have 
recourse to that remedy. 

After this view of the case, I will leave it to the ^der to determine 
whether he ever met with a more despicable insratice of conceited 
pedantry, than tire exclamation of the Reviewer, that he was a/y^alled 

— 1 1 L™ ■ ' « 

1 Piigc 431. • 

i ^Volflus indeed reads, without assigning his authority, rd T* 
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'*«it4liis remling, and couhl no farther; a reading which Clarke pre- 
ferred to that hinco adopted by Heyne and others : and whether an 
edition whieli took Clarke’s text as a basis could have made, the pro- 
posed alteration, against Clarke’s deliberate judgment, ovithout assign- 
ing a reason ; to do whicli was not compatible with the plan laid 
down. Thus too there are, besides that, already noticed, tv>o other 
positive iiiitrnth.s in this single sentence of the llrview. For AyVatrs 
is not a reading introduced arbitrarily: and /.yVai r: has not lJ*e 
authority of the * VenetitUi AIS. which, as publisln d by Villoisoii, 
rea<ls XvaroLirz, V 

All this however is by way of prelude to the main attack. He goes 
on to say, with admirable consistenry, that having obst rved this de- 
generacy and ignorance in Oxford Editions, he now conjidently 
expected’* a mo.st complete edition of Strabo: and adds, 

“ We therefore le«inic(t, witliniuch satisfaction, that no pains nor expense had 
been spared in obtaining eollations of manuscripts from the lil)r.iMes on the 
Continent, as well a^ iVom those at home : hut that the iiiuterials would he worthy 
0/ the wivitSj and the solidity of the subslructions currespoud with the weight 
and extent of tlie edifice.” ^ 

In the same page, after alleging tirat tlie student has a right to claim 
the Editors judgment of piefereucc among tlie \arious reatlings, he 
proceeds ; 

This claim becomes stronger when the ojfice of editor is wnderUiken hy a 
learned hody^ whose business is public instruction, or is ddegnled by them to suck 
if their miners as are deemed most competent to express the judgment, and 

exercise the authority of the whole from such a synod' of critics j the 

republic of letters have a right to expect a wurk’- mt merely tlie raw’ materials 
of one, See.'* ^ 

To this the best answer will he a reference to the statement already 
given respecting the Delegates of the Pre.ss. The passage admits of 
no other, and deserves no other, at least no other of a literary kind. 
The clause, is delegated by them to such of their members^ will 
be considered immediately. 

For the sake of convenience, then, i! may be better first to dispatch 
some assertions of an extraordinary kind, allliougli they do not lie in 
exact order, and then to examine more at large the (diilologicai criti- 
cisiTis. These assertions, as they are not commonly met w ith in good 
society, it is difficult to describe hy any proper title. Indeed, so 
numerous are they, that I am persuaded, if^ tlic writer had only resided 
a fortnight among the llouylinliiims, he would have compelled that 
nation to enrich their language. The first of them is, when criticising 
a note of the Editor’s, he callsjt, 

“ A passage from the University press, and the pen oi' iididhiguishcd Graduate, 
' ^Selected from the whofe body, at an advanced pei'tod of ''life, to ooiulnct the greatest 
Isrork that it had iiiidcrtakcii for more than a eciilury preceding.”^ SplendUti 
mendaxJ* 


I See an ingenious Article iu f^vot' of Class. Jonruul No, iv. p. 904. 

a Pajfe 43«. ^ 3 Page 437. 

4 ^Icrididtt oftlio first magnitude. If the reader is aot familiar v'ith Uoracc. he will find » 
lesrued commentary on this expression, m Congreve , Love tor Love. Act II. Sc. S. 
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The truth is, the Editor never was a Graduate^ he was not a member 
of the University^ when lie undertook this work ; he was not then at 
an advanced permd of lift: he resided here a little more than a 
twelvemonth during the progress of it, cliiedy that he might enjoy the 
society of fciteiary inep, and the use of the libraries: he ivas not 
“ selected ihejrfore from the whole hodyf* nor indeed was he selected 
by .die University at all. All this, however, the Ri^viewer asserts^ 
that he may have an opportunity of cvalling the Latin, (Jxoiiian Latin; 
a plirase w hich he repeats w'ilh a degree of assurance, notVndescrving 
of a* coarser epithet. Pindar gave good advice to a Prince, w hich may 
not be unsnrtable to a lleviewier. 

^A^ETJEI Vs Trgof axftovi XLl- 
KETE y\co<r(rav. 

Fa ri xai • 

<rei, jxsya roi <t5p=T«i 
UoLp <reSsv‘ ^roXXoiv 

"E<r(rl. • 

XaA>tfue brings uj) a familiar image, by which a certain moral 
quality is soiiietiines indicated* not <»f the most amiable kind. If the 
Reviewer meant to comply with this precept when he wrote, he should 
have taken care to follow it throughout : but he has been as unhappy 
in the choice of an anvil, as any gentleman of his profession ever was. 
Let us now examine some more work from the same forge. 

Wc have nevertheless perused ihe whole attentive^, andean ac;ain assert, that 
the printers have dene tlieiv duty in* I'cndering very accurately that which was 
' put before them. 'i'lie^ccHracy is, however, that of the t liinese tailor, who, in 
making a new coal from an old one, copied all the darns, patches and blemishes, 
which he tbiiiul in the pattern. In the Mime manner here, every error of the prtss^ 

; and usual inaccuracy of spelling that had crept into the Amsterdam text, is 
V relifi^huslij retained,** 

Again : 

^ “ The text, whicli has been so servilely copied, is merely a repetition of 
Casauhon's ■, who dots not appear to have siiperinlendctl the printing, or to have 
corrected it at all hiiiisclf; whence errors have accumulated on errors : which arc 
all carefully embalmed and preserved in the splendid edition before us.” Ibid. 

The best answer (hat can be given to these charges has already 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1809‘ A long 
list ol readings in the Oxford edition, together with those of the 
Amsterdam edition, of which they arc corftetions, is there inserted. 
It needless to repeat •the particulars here : but I calluot do bolter 
than copy the remarks with which the writer of tliat article follows up 
his list. 

>4 

“ You have here, Mr. Editor, more than Fifty Corrections of the Amsterdam 
^ition, witliin the compass of fewer than one hundred successive pages of the 
Oxford edition. This list does not include any wliich are nicely accentual ; 
and it is^coiitived to the text, tliiMigh the version and* notes would have su|i|>lied 
a still larger mimber. 1 have also examined moi’C than 300 of the subsequent 

■ — a.... 

[ 1 Page 
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pages, and tboy bear the same testimony to the attentive perusal of which the 
Ke viewer boasts, ami atibrd the same ground tor an iinqiuilitied reliance on his 
candor, and his scrupulous love of truth.'’ ‘ 

Equally undeserving (»f respect witli his assertions are tfle doctrines 
and opinions of this iinhapjty critic. In the first disjday^ indeed, of 
thoe, may l)e observed the same disingenuous spirit as in the former 
part. He treats tlie Preface and the Notes, as if they proceeded from * 
the same ]^cn •/wliejtas the writer of the Preface informs him hi tlu? 
first paragraph, that the Editor was his Uncle, and that (he having 
been dead many years) regard for his memory was one motive wliicli 
impelled him to this iindertakiug.o The Preface goes on to say, that 
the Editor never designed a rcvisal of ific Text of Strabo; and that 
fic was svppUtd ivUh the new Collations, procured at great expense ^ 
by the liberality of the University of Oxford. This Prefac e is datecl 
liaihonieey which too being prefixed to a Jtook on Geograjihy, one 
would hardly have expected to see iiitcrjiretcd as it is by this Gentle- 
man, written in the University of Oxford.’" ^ 

Assuming that tins stain belongs to it, he proce<‘ds to handle it very 
roughly ; l»ut, not content with noticing errors, he ventiin s upon sonic 
critical dissertation. Tlie passage of the Preface on which he remarks 
isr this. 

Civtcnim again uti pot4'io, el, si nihil aljiid aiferam, saltcni ea rerensebo, q»js>^ 
rationem iipcris to tdoccant, <piibiis subsiflii.s instriicta est hive Straboiiis eclitio, 
vel qmc aiiqua ex parte incroinenta earn suiiisissc conligciit. 

The ]dirase, “ edoceant qtiibus instrmta esi^'* he says, would not 
be udniitted in any place, where ignorance is not ])rivileged by 
degrees of science f ’ and that to make it I-ratin we must cither write 
subsidia quibus or sit, instead of ctff. 

I do not -defend the phrase; but the fault is coinmoii : and this 
critic has not pointed out what ])riticiplc it violates: he only say.^ 
generally, tliat although the proper and discriminative use of lh(‘ 
indicative and subjanctivc moods be often a point of extreme nicely, 
yet in tJiis case the error is gross and obvious— a remark, which is 
no benelit to the reader. Indeed, he calls it, when referring to the 4 
5 dme passage,^ the use of the iiulicative with the refative pronoun. ; 
subordinate to another verb. Before many pages arc road, it will 
probably be made evid<’iit, that this remark proccedcMl from eiitin* ; 
ignorance of the true nature of quibus : and the point is one of sucli | 
fiequent occurrence in Latin, that I hope to be exc used for treating it ‘ 
at some length. f 

The didicfcdty then of determining the prpper mood in sucli cases 
arises chiefly from Uic ambiguity of the Latin oblttiue cases, cifius,^ 
cui, quern, 6^'c. in the singular number, and all the cases qui, quibus, 
quee, Sfc. in the plural : and this ambiguity is caused, by their belong- 
ing to diflereiit nominatives, QuJS and Qui. These words are 
derived, as Perizonius has well shown,'*’ from the difterenl (ireok roots, 


1 ht (>t. UiOfl. }-aftc S51. £ Page 4S3. 1. S P:n;e J36. 1* l6. 

i- Jv'ot. ad Santc. lii». iii. i 
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'lis and K«$-, and in the old Latin preserved a distinction in their 
oblique cuaes, till in process of time the Relative Qni in most of those 
eases beeame substituted for the interroi^alive r/f.' In some iiHtauees, 
indeed, the caJes peculiar to Quh were incorporated with the decloii- 
bion of Qai; as Qnf»*, Quid, QuU and Quibns, for which the ori»i;iirdl 
cases of** Qui were Qtmm, Quod, Quo, and Queis, Ciijus and Cui were 
common perhaps to luith from the first : still the main fact is clear, 
that tb*' distinct ion in every case but the Noniimitive w'as lost, wtud 
sometimes even there, as Plant. Cuvcul. 1. 2. 61. • 

• Now it is a c‘oijuiioji rule, that where the subject of a 5ent4’nce is 
known and definite,^ the mdicatjve mood is to be used ; where it is 
unknown and indefinite,* the subjunctive. Tiiis, however, does not 
Jiold with pure fnterroguiives : in them llie same mood is used as in 
the case of assertion ; and the. reason pcuhaps is, that the tone of 
voice, the fiirecl application to another .'.uilieiently proves that 

Ave are not assertiuj^ any ihinsi;. But wherever any doubt or iudefiiiile 
description is intended, which character is demoted by the pronouns 
and nouns called indefinite, (he subjunctive is employed. I'liis inde- 
finite, however, if a(t<Mitively considered, will be foiiiuPlo correspond 
very closely Avitli (he interrogative. It is in fact the same word. Ti; 
ill Greek, and Quis in Latin, have both senses. And the reason is 
manifest: for there is the same state of mind, the same uncertainty in 
each case, 

Quid exist inia^ <]c hac qiurstionc ? 
indicates the same state of mind as, 

Quid exhtimei de Inc qua'stionc, ineortiim cst. 

And ill all caseJ where a (piestion is asked by Quis, the same tiling 
ini^ht be expressed Avitli Quis and the subjunctive mood, in tJie form 
of a proposition about Avliich we are doubtim^r. TRe same liolds of 
Cur, A^llich in the interrogative form requires an indicative; in the 
form of a sentence deuoling iinccrlainly, a subjunctive. And thus 
the RcvicAvei’s objection to the sentence in note pag. 48. is valid : 
" Cur omisil Strabo cxpeditioiiem maritinvam regnante Necho factain, 
nescio.'' If it were a question, ending at Jactam, omisit would be 
riglil but being an assertion with mscio, it required omiserii ; ju^t 
as in the example above ^iveii, where Quid existimas is resolved into 
Quid exist imet, i/tcertum cst. But though lie is right in his objection, 
he is plainly ignorant of every principle on which it rests ; as will 
fiirdier appear presendy. 

It is then by confounding the liideliniie with the Relative, that 
• mis(vikcs are continually made in the use of moods. iThe Relative, 
as a Relative, requires no particular mood after it. It refers to some 
ariteccdeut ; and if that antecedent be certain and definite, or if the 


3 rrttruni in oblu|iiis casibiis. c tiarn ad interrogationcm, adlnbuuruut illa, qu* aU Rohitivo 
Qu^ flcscujidunt. Nam in nblujuU Ine riu-$us in unain vocuhun confudi*! Latiiu simul relationis 
tnlcrro^atitmis v\m. Not.rtiiSancl.iii.lt. • 

•w Unless the sotUcnce be ooiiditiotiHl or dependent, or imply bome contingency : of which casas 
V e shall soon s.j>c;.k moic particularly. 
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Relative iiitroclucc a fact or iDdej^ciideDt assertion, it will natumlly 
have the Indicative mood : Thus, ^ 

Nihil faciam insolentcr, nequo te tali vel sciontia vol iiatiirai^nuHlitiiin hortn' 
bor, ut ad oas tc retbras artes, quibui a priniis teniporibiis a'.tatis stiidiiim tmiiii 
dediMi; lantiini tlicani, quod te spero approhatunim, in<*, postcaiuiani illi arti, 
cui studueram, nihil esse loci, tieqiie in curia, iiei^e in foro viderem, omnem 
nieain curam atqiie operum ad Philosophiain rontiilniisc. ' 

E^quo c^o veni ad ea, (/uw Jua'amus ego et tu inter nos dc sorore iiiTiiscA!^ 
Iano‘jocuti.^ 

Hortemnr lilwjfos nostros^ ea^teiosque quorum gloria nobis et disfiiitas cbarj^i 
estj ut aninio rci niagnitiidincni eoniplectantiir, neqiie iis aut pru’ceplis, aiit 
ntagistris, aut exercitationibus, quilms utuvtur onmes, sed uliis qiiilnisdain, id, 
quiui expetvnty consequi posse coiilidant.^ 

. When the Antecedent is less certain and deiiiiite, or when the asser- 
tion is vague and dillident, .rh<«. indicative is not used. 

Hie qua a^uutur, qiia'qiie actasint^ ca te et literis iniiltoruni et niintiis rogTio.s> 
core arbitror : qine aiitem positu suut in conjectiua, qxiaque inihi videntur fore, 
ca pnto tihi a me scribi oporterc. ^ 

Here, although the latter tilings are called conjectural and probable, 
yet the assertion that lhe\ are so is ahwlule ; uhich assertion llie 
writer intending to convey, naturally uses the In<licati\c mood. 

The most frequent cases of error Imwever are where, as in the 
jtasspge quoted from llie Preface, the Relative is supposed to be used, 
although it is in fact the (ndetinite, and an Indicative is made to 
follow it. In Greek the writer is not liable to this error, because tlie 
relative and indefinite arc expressed by diflerent words; and perhaps 
the best practical rule for a student acquainted with both languages, is 
to consider what word would be eii\pioyed in Greek. If rl;, Trotor, 
olog, IfT'Tig, would have presented themselvesj instead of the 

pure relative or, most probably he will decide at once for the Subjunc- 
tive. Ill the Pr^ace, ntomg {lerhaps, rather than r*cri, w ould Iiave been 
used where quibus stands ; certainly not ol;. Thus : 

Ciijiis mihi videbar et fidelitatcni erga te per.«pcxis3e, et uosse locum quem 
apud tc is tenerct. ^ 

would have been used in Greek (not tJv) ajiter, or perhaps 
r.voi, or oiolv, before rd^iy. 

The full doctrine is of such extent, that I must be cautious how I 
venture upon it here.® There are numerous principles of a subordinate 


I Cic. Ep. Fam. iv. 3, 4 2 Ep. ad Alt. v. 1. 

3 Dfi Orat. i. $.>39 ul&o othrr examples, ibid. i. 23. 4g. HJ. , 

4 Ep. Faiji. i. 0 Cic Ep. Fam. hi. 6. 

r> Tb^re is indeed no (pic^tion in giainniai more subtle and rntricate than the doctrine of the 
Subjunctive Mood. It would require u much longer discussion lliau these pages vrill admit to 
sift it tlioroughljr : but ns it is a kind of moot poiM among grammarians, a lew lunU from one, 
wbo has often considered the subject, may not be unaccepublr. 1 am far from proposing tliis as a 
complete th(‘ory, or as one a inch is vuiy satisfactoiy even to inyselt: and 1 tun aware that the 
priueiples do not rest upon a suffkcieutbr broad baais of Induction. 

To me thin It has appeared, that the nne of the Subjuneirvc Mood may be referrcitl to tftrtt 
hcadt^ which 1 cannot precisely lit scribe witliout the aid ul Logical ternis. 

1st. Wheo ^AciSuiiJ >X' f oj Iht sctUf/icc u uncertoi7if virtue, or tndrfinite, 

2dly. IVhetf th^ Pb£1>1-(;AT£ <4 qj'ihat hind^ 
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kind; with exceptions to all of them, and many mixed cases. • lint the 
single principle just laid down will be found to simplify the matter 


3tUy. What tftc PiiEDir a i ION or SGiUvnct is not direct, but dependent upon some- 

thing One. 

Of the kind, arc all sen^nccs where the verb ii coiinecte«t with Quis, or any of its 
c:\scs, wliu'l^are more n^imerou^ lUau an* rriminonly imai'inicl , oi wlieic the rtUntivc !■» rcsolvatilc 
into Qtnnnm, Quoin, Quicunqtic ; or where, after the rrlalhe Quf, wc can suppose a pareu-. 
thesis of this soit, hononer he may be'* E. 

'%ua’ de me pnpnli .sif opinio, ucario Clar. Oral. c. 61. 

>{etjMe is sum tju\ dt,H}<afcm. 

ErAUt Umen, tpnbm rtderchfr. Clar. Or.it. 58. 

Xitii it:i dicnf, nl a mnltib probaietor. Lb. 60. 

Atque e;»o prs’cUre n.Udligo, me m eorum commemoratione vrissri, gut tioc habit i sint oratv 
res, nei ///I riiif . lb. 4{b • 

In the fvst of these, Quec ronifn Ivom the Indefinite Quif. In all the others, Qui means « so/f, 
a rla'>\,ii tiocn/ tson of people. Tii the same tliaptei (lom which the hiH example is taktii*. 
■win n the wiiter 'pc-iks of rfi finite pn he usck the Indicative Mood. 

Df us .uiiein, ipsi m/tiwns ncmincin fere pitCtvinnlLimus ecru i, fptoh tfliinando dicentcs 
't'xdunut. Clar. Oiat. 49. 

Of the wcond kind are those sentences in xf\iie\\ the P red i cal* U meant to he taken rut It. 
some latitude : not in its strirtc-.t and mo*t definite sc*nse. . and vheu no slicss is laid upon that 
p, rr of th" proposition ; .ii, ^ 

Omiihtm, guos qinilem ego aitdivcrirn. Chir. Oi j*. 6.». 

I'jms'loI e .... turn 1 idehcft dat.c, cum ego me non ht'iie haberem. Cic Att. ,5. 11. 

In Curn.'^no rum cs*.em, \cnit .td me, i|u.j«l rmlu perpraintn fuit, Iloitensiuii Cic. Ait. 5. 2. 

I toast not quite tcetl ; During mt/ .stay m the neighbourhood of Cumte. Where 
'^bieive, “ quod mihi pcrfiralmn/i/ii,” has the Indic'ctivf . 

Nos THfcntt ipios cum Pomp*MO dialoaos ilc llepuhlica habucnniut, ad te perscriheiAus. 
t’u*. Att. fi. 6. 

Hut when something more distinct is intended hy the Predicate, the Indicative Mood is pre* 
Terre d. 

Ex quo ego vein ad ea, qiurfucramus eco et In inter no- locuM. Cic. Att. u. 1. 

Me posteaquam illi arti, tMi «rur/i/c>'o/n, nihil e.sso loci . . . vidcrem. Ep. Fam. 4. .'1. 
Quatenus do religioiic,dicc^>ffC, cittque lei mni ol»si‘li non potcrat. Bilnilo ass* nj.ijm ert. 

1 p. Fam. J 2. , * 

\]]\i<i quod ed, quafcmmqiic est, CIar.Or.it 5C. 

Oitines e.'iusar maxima^ quorcumqiu crant. lb, 6‘L. 

A 1 cmarkiiblc instance of this distinction of Mumis founded in the uatfiic of the Predicate 
in tlic same pas.sage of Livv , 

Senatoriim onmiiini, quiquc maciatnitus C.'ipua*. Atella?, C.iUliae gesiussent, lK>na venirfe Capua^ 
liisstriint: Jibeivt corpoiii qu,T vcnund.iri placnerat, lloniam mitti, ot Itonue vcniic. Liv. 2d. 

Sec also a passage fiooi Ck, I'|,. Faro. 1. 6. quoted above in page 40. 

It IS not always easy to di.stinguixh accurately this ca.s.* Crom the thij'd; that is, where the 
ti'hole Hiitcnce is ilepcndciit upon some word or sentence going before, fb which therefore it is 
said to he suh)oinrd. 'Nothing husvever is more firquent than a seiicenco wiih Uic siihjouctive 
m^d, in which both the .Suh|i-vl nnd the Predicate nio perfectly clefiucil, bei.mse there is a 
(l^endency of the whole predication on soroclhing else. 

rill qiiideai ego, me cum rogutri, ut adessem in Seuaiu, cadein omnia .... ostendt me es.se 
dicturum. Ep. Fam. 4. 1. 

Cum means, •' upon his asking me,’* not simply' or " at the time uhen, he asked me.'* 

If the point of time merely is to he noted, the Indicative w^I .srivc; as 

f?i//« de tuis rebus gf'str- agebatur, insrevtubam lionori tuo. Ep. Pam. 3. 13. 

If the preceding clause be in tlie potential mood, all the .subordinate clausi<l, altfiovgh merely 
flMeriptive (unless intended to introduce some eadepi'ndont fact,) must be in the Subjunctive: 
.ind this is what is commonly meant by cuiisccuiive fhoods. Thus, 

Jusserunt .... ne quts eorum, gut Capna fuissent, dum porta: clautic esscMt, iu urbe 
.... maneret. Liv. 26. 34. 

Nt\ which governs the principal clause, extends Its power to all the subordinate ones. So, Vt 
saltatio quatdani nnsccrctin\ cut sn/tatumi T'itiusnomcn rsset. C'.lar. Oral. Gc. 

Bill if the preceding clause be iu the indicative, the subordinate descriptive clause is also 
indicative. ^ ' 

M. Aftlius Regiilus, cujus, c* iu qui ad Capuamfucrant, maxima auctoritas erat in cousilio, 
tnquit,J^c. I.iv.«6. 33. 
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jsjitatly, Ahich' it is hoped may be admitted as some excuse for this 
lon^ cli<;ression. It is however in such points as thesc^ that criticisni' 
ought to be diffuse ; ami the study of them is worth much time and 
labor : for tliey are tlic very joints and ligatures oj' tlic laugivage : 


Jn tiu’ ‘■perciif.'. ot r.ivy iiu1i'e<l, or of .iny Latin hi-itorian, may he m'CU a \t’ry illustra- 

tion ot ilu' iiatuie of ihis inooil. When the speeches arc given in the Ihinl peison, evciy sentence 
pincerJij IQ the Snbjuiutive moo<l ; because the It uses tlepentl on dijit, oi some tucli won! 
precythn^- Let any ow turn a «pcecli of ihis hind into the first person, ttnd ho will change all 
the Suh|unctivc icii'<es into Indnativcs , with the exception ot'tliose which, according to die iii^l 
and t’f ennd principlfi, would still be subiuucLivn. 

Thi? same holds of message'. iiisiruclioii>, decrees, tike. 

Supplicatio omnibus ileis, quonttn pulvmari.i Koimo tssnit, indu-tn est Liv. '.il. 10 

If lie* had hecn simply relating <\ j\tct, he scoiild^'iave said rt v hut he j> 'jiiing tini siibst.iuf c 
of A decree. And this brings us ucai lo that character ol die Subjuiiih\c, in \\liuli it is 
said to resemble the fuluie tense. 

^untiiiin nu’iit. qni dirorot. 

’^ii;r'|Lc4'£V riy'^rKor 

IVi i^omus indeed I o:i sons .tgaiust this dm trine, and savs .di t\\^ J ttf ttr^f if implifii in such 
sentences resides in some wfirds iindcistood. Aftl/o tint dicat, In* HOiild u solvc mto Hf/g/n 
ahquem qui erit ut But I do not know \i*i\v lie would re^oUe tlw x tilciii e al'Ove m 

tins nianncr, Mmit qm dirrnf'. A-jd the Latin pliiAse. cniie'i|u>nil> so < iiiitinu.illy witli tiift 
Ureek ♦'vituie paAiciplc, tliat it bcai* strong ti'-jtiiiionj to the v>iindn(*-»s oi .^.Durius’s iloctrim,, 
that all iiic* tenses of the .Subiunrtive Mood {,i cramrnatKal tciiii which he ujrcl'.J are hut 
disguised futures. At>ri w luo'^tnt them evuJontIv iiavi that torre, 

It lull ’'t however he ^>b .ei VI d, ♦ hut the tone ot qnf \u sikIi i.ims is often called cffwjol , and 
when tins force I'* perceived, i\<iv on** would csprei llw Kubiiiiu live to follow «r. 

Antomum .... miM 'ul u , ci>i W. e. ut »mJ si tibi vidi rctur, lohorlws (tadi'n.v, Cu. Kp. 
Fani. .“5. 6. 

In Siciliain duo l*r«etores prolevU; 1’. rornehus ad ixcniLinn, Ol.u iliu'', got rjiiiritinu'c oi r 

prtctwsif. Lie. t'l-. I'?. 

Jn Ciieck this use ot the relative not so fierjucnt: birause, hesnio die tulwic p.imciplca, 
tliereaie .» ereat variety of < .(n«al |>.'«iti<lcM in ihd I.iii7ii u>», o'lrw^-, '.Vx, jjrvtf on, <is m» JI .i’. tin 
pracoun o'mvr;, sili ‘>1 wlio'^c phues .iie ocr.isujn,»ll> •.ujiplierl in by Mie inlh vuns of gui 

It would bo well, ^Inie.ote, d, wh^ii douhtnig what itioo^J wioutd tollovi' quf, we wore to 
coniid» f wlietlier gut hr simply ufufrev or iiotr for if it »u resolved Mo any tbine inoio tlnni 
a rrirri- link uniting tm r i.tu-e it governs to .some ani« rethnt-- il it deijoli Ihf m*ffn;t‘,r m wlufh 
tlip I l.suse stands rilaied to that .intecr dent- It It d* < hire that ii 'pun.:a from it, is r'ausr‘d by it, 
C/i 1 * ilrpcnJent upon it in .my wa>, the isiibjuin live, xnd not the indit.itivc, ought to h>llow. 

Mr. Harris sijjipOse.s the I.atin rel.itivc: to be I'Kiely qth' /v ; hut it lii'i'ienlly has the louc ot 
qma t^, qutim u, nt it; in all whirli ra.>' % ii conlaiiMt an elemr'riT that rails tor the .Subjunctive 
Mood. 

Siidi <tp' tfic remarks which an obsm .-tion, ilcsuUory pf rjiaps, but not supn ficial. of tin- hest^ 
La tiiv writers, has led me to make, 'tivy arc oflcre«l with inurli dittidciice, on a 'jubjecl. wlicic 
each man almost has alright lo oiler* wh.it occurs to hiin>r1f. For tiie riue-itioii has nevn been 
pursued i;irou.;ii all its w{ndiii^.s. Imr' is, I doubt not, a < liir to this, as lo every oili«>f in.ojy 
dance of hiimau tliondd, which we Cl ace ill the texture of language. When once uiii.'velU-<j, ji 
aope.'if 1 simple enough : nod tin* more ’■nnple it n, the greater is the merit of the ihscovery , And 
yet lu sncii ihe world aic apt to snow ingratitude and contmiipt, when ihcy ought most 

to aritinre, and to be Uiahklii]. Of which ni|U‘«uce we have the strongest proof in thn» imrnort.il 
Suuyiite, who has by a most laborious analy.sis lesolved ail the metJiods of aigumentaiion into 
one .simple prmcipltj only to dr.'iW fortli lliiv rellectioii tiom a iiiodrin riulosoplier upon his 
labors : • 

• O curas hominum! O qiututum cst in rebyis inane! 

Such injustice will not, 1 trust, doter a phihisophical critic from attempting to solve tiir iiitrirk,e 
phsrtiomcua of langimgc whiih bllil rcnmtn unexplaiur'd. To perforin the ta<k well requiren, not 
only nxteoirive erudition, a strong inouiory^ an acute aud peaclMting mind, but an acquiilniancu 
also, c-ithcr .self-taugtic or nivihodieally acrquired, with that true Logic which enables us to sort, 
to discnnniiatc, and to hLiirin t ideas, to know them again uiidei all thii changes of dress and 
posture, and t<i kcc p a stcMdy eye upon them, as tliey m.nglc with the confused and shilling 
crowd. 'J'his corubiivtion of rpialities is indeed rare, but tlicrc have been intn so varmudy 
l^ifted, •o'lgli few ; and some perhaps ihcio still are. On k* I know there is, who ccviild nn^ render 
a wore acceptable, service to the lovers of auoient learning, tlian by guiding thcii footsteps through 
this pcrpU'xiiQ lahyxiuth. 
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luul ki liave llio right Osc and play of these, iinj^arls more of a native 
air and grace, is really a more dosirahlc accomplishment, tliam ad >ext 
tensive ac(|uaiiitan(;e with the vocabulary, or a knowledge of singular 
and raj’<‘ senses, in which certain wonls are used. 

I’lie critic, whyse cavils 1 am examining, seems possessed of no 
principle to guide him. The examples he I'ives of an indicative with 
quis, or qi^hus, arc wrongly explained. V. g. 

Die qiiibiis ia terris inseripti nomina regum 
“ NfisrmUur tlorea.” 

Here if the line be understood as a <picstion, tlie indii'afiVe will do ; :md 
so perhaps it was underslood by those co]>yisls who kept# 1 lie reading. 
Hut the Suhjuiiclive nascantur, with guibus, as an Indctiniic, i*> prefer- 
able, which ill (ireek would have •been no), not ffl:. In the next 
example, 

Nescio quis tone ros ociilus niilii fasciiiat acno^,'* 

Acscio quis simply parenthetical. “Some one, t know not who.*’ 
^iid again, 

Nescio quid maju'< iiascitiir Hiailc.** 

“ Some poem (I know not exactly what) is coming forth, which will 
surpa.ss the Iliad.” livery one knows that this v^as a ooinpliinent paid 
l>\ Propertius to Virgil, when he was w riting the -'llncid. Hut from the 
revfdulion of the line given in the Review, on(f is led to suspect that tlie 
writer understood it as said in hormrof Homer. He says, “ Aesdo quid 
{'•fit quod) 7tascihir mu jus I Hade,'’ By llii*' mode of rewdving it, 
tlie assertion is lost, “ that something is realhf coming forth,” which 
is what the poet meant to express. And so with the other example, 
to say as the Reviewer does, Nesvio quis [stt qvi\ temros oculus 
mihi J'ascinat wgmv,'’ reduces it to this; that Slenalcas does not knoic 
who has bewitched his lambs: whereas he iiisi.'its iJral vvitchciaft is the 
e^ause of their leanness. 

His ceiie neqiie aniorcuusa est; \ix ossibus l)H*rent. 

Nesrio quis tcncros oculus mthi/»schinl agnos. 

Some evil eye, 1 know not whose, is the ( iiuse. That is the proposi- 
tion : Nescio qUis is merely arf adjunct. 

It would hut ill express thfe impatience of Horace in that line, 

Verte. nmeio quid sccreto velle loqni to 

Aiebas inocum. Scrni. i. i\. 67. 

to translate it, 

“ I certainly do not know what it w'a.^>ou w'i'»hed to say to me," 

Again, how would the Reviewer explain such passages as these, 
whtie the relative is in an oblique easel * 

* Nmio 9ua pru'ter solitum iliilcediue la^li 

Inter setbliis strcpitaiil. Georg, i. '112. 

Tevraquo nescio quo uoii placet ipsa iiiodo. — Ov. iii. Trist. iii. 8. 

Nisi forte me Paconii negcio ct^us, liominis lie Gnvei qiiidem, at Mysii, ant 
Phrvgis potiiis, querrlis nioveri pules. Cic. Kp. ad Quint. Frat. i, 6. 

Amdher decisive objectitin to his inclhod of resolvjpg such passages 
is, fhat lie supposes an ellipsis of the relative; which 1 believe we may 
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venture to affirm is against the idiom both of fhe Greek awl Latin 
languageis. In liliiglish it is common. E. g. 

The messenger you sent did not arrive. ^ 

But neither in Greek or Latin could this be allowed. Wc; might say, 
ovK ov sTTsf^iJ/af, or, Quern misisti non aifeenit. We may 

leave out the Antecedent, especially when it is a demonstrative 
pronoun, hut never the Relative. In English wc may leavt* out the 
Relative, but never the Antecedent.* This contrast is one of the most 
striking peculiarities which runs through the ancient languages, as 
cofnpared with our own.* 

The phras^, earn sumsisse contigerit, is perhaps wrong; but it 
w'ould not be right as the Reviewer mends it, merely by reading ei 
instead of earn. The fault is in sumsis.^e, which is superiluous : 
ei roniigerint would have been enough. Contingit certainly requires 
a Dative, expressed or understood ; and there is no saying why noMs 
might not be understood here. It n^qiiires a case after it, both 
bef^ause tango is a transitive, and because of the proposition von, 
Accidit also, for the last reason, requires a case after it ; and so it will 
be found that the purest writers use it ; although afterw'ards it took 
the place qC the neutral cecidii, which word Plautus, lerence, and 
Cicero prefer, when the e\Tiit specified is not related to some other 
event, or to some one particularly affected by it. 

Of the Latinity of this Preface, let me be permitted to observe, 
that, although not faultless, it is as go<id as most of what is now written 
in England, and much bettor than wliat usually coines from Germany. 
If the Reviewer himself ever tneatis to challenge the notice of the 
public ill that way, 1 would advise him to be very cautious : the most 
prudent plan will be, not to let his lucubrations pass beyond the circle 
of his private friends, or the secret* orgies of some Dilettanti society, 
where they will be f>rai.sed, no doubt, a!«rl admired, and embalmed 
perhaps among the most precious of their cun’osities. 

Before 1 notice his general strictures on the value of the notes, it 
may be as well to dispatch the remainder of bis criticisms ufton 
Oxonian J^tin, which, he says, differs most essentially from the old 
Roman I^tin. But, in doing this, I inuSt be forgiven, if a desire to 
clear up notions which an. often indistinct^nd confiised, leads me into 
some lengthened dissertation. His wiiole paragraph must be copied. 


1 In poetrjr iorjred it in sometimes done . but thru tlie design is to elcvaU the expression, by 
introducing sotActfiing frviMr, sometliing which is out of the common way, and is therfjore uot 
the tdtom. 

S Mr. Jones, whose philological opini'eis arc always «htLtlcd to respect, docs, I sec, in his Latin 
Oraminar, adont.of an ot the Relutivc, as in this example ; « 

Vrbs nntiquafuit, Tyrii tenutrt colom .• 

which he explains by quam understood, p. 1C6. Lat. Gram. To me it seems bettcT to consider 
the latter clause as a parent ‘.lesix, wliteh is an expedient we must at times have recourse to, or no 
one rule of syntax would be unsiiHken. Examples ol this kind arc extremely rare; and they 
May, 1 beiievo, when they do o'xur, always be explained most simply by a parenthesis. 1 have 
Mueh to sAy, hut this place wtil not bear it, upon tlip peculiarity of the English in omitting tlio 
Relative where the Latvp and Greek languages omit the i^utecedent. It aflects aU the cansai 
particles, % • • . 
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^^•In this Roman Lafio, the relative conjnnlction Quod usually froverns an 
indicative, Mdieii it answers to the Eiigli#h conjunction bkcausr, jinft'SH yie 
scntpcce be potential or oblique ; and a subjunctive, when it stands for UT, and 
answers to the English Tii \T. Hut in Oxonian Latin this is completely reversed ; 
and we have repeatedly such sentenreA as ‘ quod vires sint cxigua>, sa^pc iiisidiis 
circiimvenire liosjpm tenraiit / pag. 210. and ‘ .suspicor quoti Strabo Byzantii 
latitiidinem a Massiliensi sumsit pas. 17i'. also, Hia'c relatu digria censui, 
quod Strabo non satis dare de hoe bello scripaerit ;* pag. 1088. and * scribit quod 
cUmete — sSiire tecta pag. 3oii.” ^ 

The right u^e of the conjunction Quod is a knotty point, which ha^ 
ifKich exercised the GriUTimarians. • , 

In this place it is snflicient to observe, that the coiyiinction quod 
never stands in gowl writers for wf, answering to the English word 
that. It always lia«, more or lc.ss,^the force of because except when 
it means as to, as to whicit. The substiluthn cj it for nt, and /or 
the accusative case with the infinitive mood, is a bat bar ism. 

Since then it always refers to some cause, if that cause he fixed and 
certain, or if the iisserli(>n be absolute, the Indicative mood will be 
Joined with if ; if vague and uncertain, or if the assertion be not abso- 
lute, the Subjunctive. In the in T»tauce. quoted from the note, it oiioht 
to have been “ quod vires exigiue:” but the Reviewer has not 
given the reason why it ought. 'I'lie wdioJe passage is this: Parvulcv 
respubticce sunt bellicosre^ et quod vires sint exiguce, setpe insidiis 
circumvenire hosfes tent ant. Here, because he is speaking only ol 
parvufre respublica, the fact assigned as a cause is not doubtful,* but 
certain : “ vires sunt cxigua?/' ilut in the same note, when the coni- 
mentalor says, ** Aries uegligunt ur quod inutiles slntf* sint is light, 
because the assertion is not an absolute acknowledged truth. So 
Cicero, 

Ad tc minus multa dolco, qnnd et ma^rorc impedior, ct quid expectem magh 
habeo, qiiain, ^:c. !\tt. iii. 10. 

Hie til nir accusal, quod me agiictem. Att. iii. 12. 

Suspicor qned Strabo , . . sumsit, is bad Latin, not for the 
reason assigned by the Review'er, but for one which requires even here 
a little detail. And if I can at all clear up a matter which has 
puzzled so many acute and learned men, my prolixity will, I am sure, 
be forgiven. It involves the old disputed point beiw^ii Sanctius, who 
condemus the phrases dico quod, credo quod, scio quod, and his com- 
mentator Perizonius, who defends them all. The elder Gronovius 
espoused the doctrine of Sanctius, ami upon that ground altered 
a line in Plautus, which was almost the only palpable authotity iii their 
way. 

Scio jam filius quod amet meus. ?tsin. i. i, $. 


1 Ucvt p, 435 i 

2 r/f alAO M cawsArZ, but it denotes the or something which is tojfoUom. ditod, 
ttreause, denoU's the rdficiene con-^e, or somottiiii;; which bos gone b^are. This distioction ir 
\'eTy ncci'As-iry. It is the key to the right use of these psrlioles in n ihoussnd cases; and the 
neglect of it may account for many ^anomalies la the use of tlie Euglisl* particles, which have 
mni lfperplrscd Oraniinanaus, * g 
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lie proposes to read or quam instead df quod: Juid adr/pts 
SI Mmilar remedy tor one passage in Livy, where the same conslnielion 
is used. 

On tlie side of Perizonius are Manutius, Henry Stepiu ns, Vossius, 
and Scioppius. iioiue of these parties are vei'y warm \n the ar<2iiiuent, 
especially Scioppius, who has betrayed, as people are apt to do, the 
weakness of his cause, by disingenuous attempts to support ^it. Tlu' 
sum of their doctrine is this ; that dteo quod, credo quodt scio quod, 
are just as good Latin as miror quod, gaudeo quod, gratulor quod, 
and* they exclaim, *thai it is against ail reason to admit the one ah*d 
reject the other, as Saiictius docs. 

After a fair statement of the case, Gesner, whose good sense and 
candor, as well as his learning, every one ^ must admire, points out 
some mistakes, into w hich all these disputants had fallen, and gives a 
perspicuous division of the sevei*at senses of this particle, whic h they 
seem to have confounded. \\^iat he says however of the point more 
immediately before us is remarkable. He rightly observes, if qmd 
can be changed into quia, cum, or propterca quod, it is at our iiplioii 
to express our meaning, either by the Accusative case and the Infini- 
tive mood, or by quod and the Indicative, or Subjunrli\e. y\n<l lie 
proposes this'as a g(K)d practical test in all douhlful cases. Hence, 
he says, after miror, dolco, qmror, indignor, gaudeo, glorior, and 
perhaps after all verbs dc*noting similar affect ions of the mind, quod 
may be used; but he will not ,go so far as to say it may be used 
after verbs denoting every affection of the mind ; for aibir spero, 
confido, vereor, he thinks it improper ; ** {»uch is the tyranny of 
enstom***^ 

But a little reflection on the rcascni assigned for tlie u^^e of quod 
after miror, doleo, S^c, will t<*ach us that it. i$ not the tyranny of 
custom, but sound .sense and consistent |>rinci|)le, wliich re(niirc*s this 
distinction. Quod in those cases, as all Gniuimarians admit, is causal ; 
it denotes the cause of the thing as:,erted : and, as the cause ^ must 
needs be prior to the effect, it will be proper only in cases where that 
priority e\i.st.s. All the affections of wonder, grief, joy, anger, 
exultation, are excited by something which has cxisteil. liope, 
fear, confidence, suspicion, relate to something pros|)ective, something 
that will perhaps exist, but w hich we do not know w'ill or docs exist. 
If this principle had been kept steadily in view, it would have solved 
all the cases about which these acute Grammarians are wrangling, 
ft w'as tlie gradual loss of this principle which led to the confusion in 
later writers, who at length employ quod e(|ually for things prospec- 
tive, as retros|)ective, and f<ir Ihings wdiich are stated merely to be, or 
to have happened, although Aiey are not aliedged as the cause of any 
thing. • 


- — ^ "■ 

1 Gr.«ncr's own words ftre, ftaqae fmt wiiror, doleo^ indignor^ gaudeo, glorior, et 

himtlia forte vfTecUiani, qure vocniir., ver!»a (<le omnibus m>ii uusim confirmHre, nequo onitn din 
posAC futa, spero, confido quod, nequp tiici ignoro, lercor uf vi-1 wr; adeo usus tyrannvs iPi/) 
dublom non est, quin soqui potssl : tatnen ct »'l Roict Accusativtts cum Infini- 

tiva Tii^ux. in voc. * • 
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It may indeed happen that quod should be joined with timefi or 
nteluo ; but it does not then denote the object of the fear, but th^ 
cause wliieli has excited it ; an omen perhaps, or st>me symptom 
of a coiniii;:^ evil. I cannot recollect at present an example in point. 
And in such wonfc as qmdy Indexes s>ive us no help. But this would 
bo correct Latin : Qmd rex iraseereinr, meiuebat ne quid sibi mali 
ereniret. ^Quod leevum int'onnissety spfravit Sfc. 

A curious illiisiration of the proper use of yiW occurs when it is* 
,iomed with the woid adde. Many passa^res are epu^ted from jjood 
w liters, b(‘i;inning with adde quod: but in all these cases, the fhihij 
introduced may be considered as a cause or reason ftr somotbini; 
before allcdgeil. The author has been reasoninffy and the new circuin- 
slauce is brought in to supjwi't his Argument, L. g. 

Ail u’ qtiodj ntciipiuH constant in umorc manere, 

Non poles. — Ov. Ep. wii. 199. 

Adih’ quml arcana fieri iiovns ignis in a'de 
Diritnr. — Fast. iii. 1 13. 

So again. Fast. iii. and in many other places. The poet is 
arguing a point, or expostulating, and giving reasons for the coni- 
plainl.^ Of the same kind Ls this passage of Cic ero : • 

ViilcndiiiTique ilind est, si opulentuni fortiinatuinquc detenderis, in ilio 
nno, ant forte in hberis ejus, manet gratia. <!ic. Olf. ii. yO. 

Pudendum quod has just the same force as adde quody and 
brings in some reason for what has been before advanced. But 
in later writers it often serves like the Greek i>n, in a simple narra- 
te e, when the accusative case and iiitiiiitive mood ought to have been 
used. 

Pcrizoiiius, who speaks sharply of the inconsistency of Sanctius, 
says, among other things, “ nay, he has himself used this very phrase, 
Adde quod mufti drecce scripservnf" I doubt whether Sanctius 
would have hoeu ready w ith an answer ; for he certainly has not taken 
Judd of the thing by the riglit handle. The proper answer is that 
principle which has been just laid down. He has been arguing a 
point, and adde quod introduces a new reason. The |>oint in question 
was tins : the word idnody it seems, occurs frequently in this barbarous 
sense in the Pandects ; the latinity of which is in general very pure. 
Sanctius answers this objection at length : he says, that the book has 
been niiicU interpolated ; that the l/awyers, in whose hands it ha.s 
been, are not the purest writers: and Adde quod multi illorutn^ Greece 
scripserunty ^vhencfy or from which causey it was natural that quod 
shoidd be substituted by them for the Greek ir#. To have said, 
niultos ilhrum Greece scrijfsisse would not have answered liis purpose 
•so well as quod does. * ' • * 

A single dilficulty still remains; and that is about the word scio. 
Spero quod, credo quod, divo quod, ciepio quod, volo quod, are easily 
exidoded : but scio quod seems to have some authority, and die passages 
wliieh Groiwvius alters in order to reconcile them with his doctrine 
contain this word. The truth perhaps is^ that suqh authorities ai^ 
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^miine:' for scio k something of an intermediate kind between the 
vetrospective and the prospective class. It may partake of the nature 
of each. The thing must have happened^ in order to be known in 
the strict sense of the word : as in tliat line of Martial quote<l by 
San.ctius ; ' 

Hoc scio, quod scribat nulla puella. ii. 65. 

But it is common to we knotv many things that * will happen ; 
and in such cases quod would be undoubredly wrong. In the exaninle 
frgm Martial, Satticlius understands quod as if it were propter quod^ 
or cur. Very likely, some equivoque was intended ; in which case |he 
use of words is apt to be a little strained. And indeed the passages 
are so few in wdiich scio quod is found, compared with the thousands 
of occasions in which that idea occurs, that we may well consider it 
offensive to the genius of the language. 

Hence it will he seen that suspicor quod Strabo* -• - m/iwsiY, is 
barbarous, not because quod is used with sumsit, but because it is 
used with suspicor. So scribit^ quod, is wrong; quod* * * •suhihe 
is not wrong. Ihec rtlatu digna censui, quod Strabo non satis dare 
de hoc bello scripserit, is defensible, because the assertion implies 
some diffidence ; it is not quite absolute : so in Plautus ; 

Cur mini ter tibi, 

Propterea quod me nou scicntom/rcm» ? Asin. i. i. ;)4. 

and in a hundred other places. 


1 Vpoa a closer cxaroitiation n( thj’i |iassaf(e in Plautus, I have reason to belicvr- it cenuitK*. Il‘ 
the reader tlunks iv wortli Awhile to turn to thr orijtinAl, he will 'iiid that Pt-mahetus, Misltiiiit to 
supply his son vith money for his amoars througli the mediuRi of aslav^ I.lbanu^ lor Uic 
sake of encouraging Ins confidant, 

Aiit cur miuii^r tibi, 

Proj»toica quod me non aoieutrm feveris? 

Aut cur postrewo filio <iurccuM}am 

Patres ut fociunt cftteri’ Liu. Quid istuc novi cstf 

De. Cquidcm scio jam, filius quod aniei meus 

Isthanc inererneem e proxumo Philrnium. Asin. I. i. 33-. 

The words of Lihanus arc evidently meant to be said a/iidc. Equidem jciojnm, may be consi 
drred as |)aronllietical, refen-ing to non sticntvf/i ferens, and in that cate filius qu^d amet 
mfus, will relate to wcclnscam, which is a legitimate construction. 1 am coiitulrnt indeed tliat 
this ift the true construction. Cvr vmntur has quod non fretrU after it : und cur succensMm 
trould naturally require a similar clause subjoined eaplanalory of succemvam, us von teientem 
is explanatory of m/nt7cr. But the tourseof the senteiirc is iotorruplrd by Quid tstuc 
vovi eit / Equidtinjam scio: and then, as is very common after a parenthesis, the word which 
preceded it is repeated after iC; as berc.^yifio is repeated m filius. A long paienthesis indeed is 
often the cause of a Ihtle grammatical incongruity in the oldest writei.s ; it is a hind of disCvrbtng 
force, nfhich affects the course of the ^ntcnce. although it docs not extinguibh its original 
character: such a senteoce therefore is not a good authority for any unusual construrtion. 

dhf line, Equtdem Jam scUj^\c. is repeated v. 70. where Groilovius justly condemns it aa^' 
spurious. The doctrine whicli I have maintained about quoef is a further reason for londemning 
it : for in that place quod amtt must depend ujarn scio : there is no such word as siscctmcam 
goiog before, with which it can unite. 

S After serffio shonld be the Accusative case and Infinitive mood. Thus Livy, xxiv. 31. Scrips 
turn srat recto eum fedsac . . . quod tmlli pepercisset ; not scriptuni erat quod iccte 
fccisSft 
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The two first examples of the wrong use of ui are correctly quoted ; 
although in the latter the meaning of ut probably is^ aSj accot'din^ as ; 
ill which case theae is no fault. Of the other 1 cau only say, that in 
the eye of every candid reader it must be deemed an oversight, and 
not a" iiiarkeof ignorance. It is impossible that such a mistake could 
have been deliberately made. The Reviewer indeed says, this 
kind of error b systematic."* He does not however refer to a single 
'example of the kind besides, although he has evidentfy ])erused thb 
notes solefy with a view to detect the false Latin ; and fn)ni what 1 
have read of them, 1 do not believe he could produce another. That 
the error is si/stematic, is an , ssertioif which will .shine conspicuous in 
that galaxy of falsehood which has nearly dazzled us already. The 
passage p. 22o. whore ut is .said to be omitted, he does not uixicrstaiid. 
To place ut where he proposes, w'ould make nonsense. 'FIr* iiieaniiig 
of videatur is, maj^ seem. “ To Ike tye it may seem at first not to 
rise: but, in reality, by degrees it swells into the mouiituins of 
Molina,” 

“ Of the Oxonian use of the indicative with the relative pronoun «siihordmate 
to another verb, we have ahead}' treated in our observations on the Rrefdce.”^ 

We also have treated of this matter pretty largely, and have shown 
liow the Indefinite is often confounded with the Relative. But we 
do not often expect to find such a confusion as the Reviewer is here 
guilty of. For example; of tliis fault he gives three specimens, 
selected from the whole body of notes. In the first and third, what 
he calls the Relative is in fact the Indefinite. In the second, ** cum 
sentireiit quantum optimates a divitiis potuenint," he calls quantum 
a Relative. In the next cxainplc there is something w^orse than 
blundering about a Relative. In oinier to make room for a pitiful 
joke, he wilfully perverts the meaning of the passage ; 

* Obsvrvandum eat, quo violentior est .Solis ardor, co cUius fieri pluvias.* 

CitiuH,** says he, we presume stands for crebt-ius ; tor though * it rains faster* 
hr a coniinon vulgarian in English, we do not believe that it had even that 
nuiuble station in any idiom of the Latin, tlmt existed prior to the Oxonian.*’ 

Who could have believed that in tliis passage citius* merely means 
sooner.? The rainy season sets in SOONER, the hotter the climate is. 
Even supposing tlie Editor had meant faster^ crebrius, wliich the 
Review^er recomnieiids, is the last word he should have used.* It 
conveys an idea totally different, ^nore frequently : vehementius^ 
effusius, graviusy would have been tlie prof)gr words for faster^ 

T~ 

I P3S« 436. 1. 13. 

9 Paulo infra Caunum ex Tilubcda emissus Orospeda mullibus iuiUo juris vix aaaurgere videu- 
tur; sensun tameu s<vi« cffcrcaa Moliuse prinium monte!) crigit, &c* p. 3W. 

3 Rev. p. 436. 

4 This criticism is very ably refuted in the Oeut. Mag. for Oct. 180^. by Mr. Falconer, the 
wiitcr of Preface. His passage from Servius proves that citius will bew th« meaning of 
; iPut the positive authority of Horace end Virgil, both of vrhom use it in that seme, is 
‘lUll better. The Poets howevur are not tlie best gtjidcs. Cicero would have said maturiut. 

'Ihc whole of Mr. Fnlcomn*s letter is welt woah reading. 1 am obliged to touchnupon the 
same points, some of srUicli I shall treat more fully than he has done, ' 
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The next complaint is of the Oxonian, u&e of tenses. Of this fault 
he produces eiglit specimens. One of these runs thus ; 

“ Ncque lioc memoriiv lapsii Straho scripsit ; sed cum do Cyri rebus gestis vix 
alicpiid certe constat, eain tainani sequitur, Sue," 

He seems to mean, that the change of tense from scripsU to constat 
ami s('qnUm\ is utterly barbarous. lie tlierefore brings in a Roman, ^ 
alt«‘ring constat into const arei^ and sequliur into stqutbafur, jHic 
Roman must ha^c l>een more nice than many of his couiilrymeii to 
think this necessary : such changes of tense in the same sentence are 
not unusual in the best writers. 

O 

Priino aiilesignani Pccnorum, deinde signa pci turhata, poslrcnio tota impulsa 
acies; indc baud dtibie terga data, ruunttfue fiigiciitcs hi enstra; adeo pavidi 

trepidique iit ne* • • -quisquani at*, piope- • • -cdii/trin/. x\iv. 

Id. 

Itaque Nolam ad Collegain opii'< esse, qui opponatur: vcl ijise 

relicto Nolze praesidio modico veniret : vel si eum Noki/t«a‘W, ef res f.vtrtit, Src\ 
Liv. XXIV. 19. 

Consults, Marccllus retro, Nolam redit ; Fabius in Samnium •••• procemL' 
Liv. XX iv. ^0. 

Ad me quondam memini qui dkcreni, Cic. Div. iii. 10. 19. 

PromntUii Gracchus e.'-se nihil quod de libertate sperarent, nisi eo die fu>i 
fugatique hostes c«i*^ent. Liv. xxiv. i;». 

Quoad primu.s ille sermo haberetur, adcst in disputando senox. Cic. Atl. 
iv. 16. 

Antiochiis Magnus, ut tributa Romanis iiocf*' Uiuplnin Klyriuri Jo\is 

ofrgrexsm est, qua re prodita, coucursii incolanim rum cxercitu Uito inUrfidtnr. 
Justin, lib. xxxii. c. 2. 

It is needless to multiply examples, for these are enough to .vlio*v 
that a fault of this kind in a modern, e.specially in one whose mind 
was wholly intent on his matter, and quite regardless of his style, 
is not very disgraceful. The alteration of supponcret info suppomerif, 
has no reason hir it, and to my ears makes the sentence less Roman 
than it was before. Either mpponerct is used for sapponat, or habed) 
for haberet. In Plautus such inaccuracies are very common. If the 
Reviewer mems to say that tin*, expression “ cum de Cyri rehu.s vix 
aliquid eerie consiaf’ is faulty, and that it ought to be consiet, be 
takes more upon himself than he has any right to do. 'Phe 
best writers have useil cum in tliis sense with the dndicutive 
mood. 

Tibi maximas gratias ag(% cum tantum mea$ titune potiiernni. Cic. Fani. 
3uii.24. . ^ ^ 

Cum medio excemt, unde liaec suscepta cst tibi. Ter. Phorm. V, vii. 77. 

Gratulor tibi, cum tantiim mles apud Dulahellam, quantum, dec. Cic. Att. 
826. b. up, Nizol. voc. Cum. et Cic. de Oral. 1 ^ 2 . b. ibid. 

CttiM istfiaec res mate evenit tibi, Gripe, gratulor. Plant. Riid. IV. iv. i.M. 

Tn cum eo tcpporc tnecura esse non putuistiy quo operam desideravi tuam, 
cave^festincs &c. Cic. Firm. xvi. 12. Facciol. • 

Qtiam quidem, cum difficilUmo reip. tempore secuti sunt, cos uuiiquam opor- 
tebit&c Cic. Phil. xiv. 11 . > i i 
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The Subjunctive is certainly most frequent with cum, when used 
for quandoqmdem or quaniam: and writers of Latin should be cautton- 
ed a<;aiiist tliis 4 )ractjce: but as it has the sanction of Cicero, how- 
ever s|>ariiii(ly, it is to be treated with respect. It cannot be a dowiu 
rii;ht bafbarisiu. 

The next critical lash falls upon the following sentence. 

* Strubo diuMlecim rivitatrs in Etruria prinriprs antea dixit: sed liarnm 

ionium octo memoravit, scilicet Tui*qiiiiiii, Cara, Volatoira, Arretium, Pefiisia, 
Volsiiiii, Falerii, Cliisium. p. • 

Upon this the Reviewer observes, that “ although in Homeric 
Greek there is a iigure of sjH^ech somewhat like this,” yet it was 
unknown to ever}f period of Latinity — prior to the Oxonian, which it 
has thus so happily enriched.” 

Why in Homeric (ireck only? Did lie ever real tins ytassage in 
Xenophon? *E(p’ ot’i yt niltm ^iivoLTog lecoa’iXlAl, 

roip^jj^vyiAl, 7r6>J^Mg 'jr^oho'iA, oCo* a-jro* o't clvrloix.r,i 

TOuTcvv n y.a,r eu.'ju (poL^iv, Apol. 8oc. §. 'io. 

The same construction 4>ccurs often in Herodotus and Thucydides; 
and f perceive an instance in Strabo, p. 55)5). 1. 25. 'Vml as to the 
facetious remark about Latinity, it may be edifying to quote the 
following passage from the Edinburgh Review', when examining an 
edition of a Latin classic. 

“ There is no form of coustvuctioii more conimni], than this resuming the 
INoniifutivc case after the sL'iitpnc<' appear^ to bo proceeding to something else. 
"Nay, there arc many instances, iu which an ohjccl is first introduced, in some of 
the oblique cases, in the course of construction; and then tlie Nominati\e is 
resumed, without regard to that eonstraction, for the purpose of stating or 
expounding some ciixumstunec attending it. Thus in tlie tenth book of tlic ^Eueid 
we have 

“ rapiens immania pondera baltei, 

Iinprcssumque iiefas,” 

all in the accusative. ; but the. farther description of the nefas is given, witiiont 
any interval, in the Nominative, 

una sub iiocte jiigali 

Ostf juvonuni fmde, thalamique <rue?di.*’ 

I will not go so far with this ingenious critic, a.s to say “ nothing is 
more common than this construction f but I may at least consign 
over to him the controversy with his brother critic, who says, it is 
unknown to every period of Latinity." * . 

The passage how^cver in the note is manifestly an oversight : it 
never could have arisen from ignorance, and it never roiild mislead or 
embarrass any reader. • 

• The Reviewer proceeds; • 

Upon the same principle, tlie baldness and poverW of the ancient Roman 
tongue have been embellished in this hew modification of it with the ejcquisite and 
itKCONUiTE phrases of streUhnqg imt a sentence or opinion geographically by tlie 
mile, fromione gate of a groat city to anotlier,--* Donati tamen senten^m intcb 
ligo esse a porta Esquilina versus Labicanam’<^-and exhibitiuff Faith vr Bdie/ 
in a tangible or visible form, ascertained by cqbicaf or snpetfickU measure,—’ 

* /If ajor auctori nostro ac Justino adhibenda fldcs est.’ " • 

. This is meant, (si Dts placet) for wit and pleasantry O ! si sic 
omnia dixisset ! little should I dread the mischievous eimcts of this 
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Critic. Or if I could bdieve this to be the tone of sarcasm we are 
likely to hear from that journal in future ; instead of complaining and 
refuting, I should sing* in a note of triumph, % 

Audivere, Lyce, Dt inea vota ; Dl 

Audivere, Lyce. Fin mus, et tainen 
Vis formosa videri : 
laidisque, et bibis impodens* 

^ • • 

There is indeed a tottering and toothless decrepitude in this passage, 

which almost disarms criticism, and, as it affects to be frisky, pre- 
yokes only laughter. The egregious silliness of mistaking a gate for 
a raad^ and of translating versus L^bicanam,” ** to the Labicaii/* as 
if denoted the /ti;if7 instead of the direction of any movement, 
has been so ivell exposed By Mr. Falconer,* that it would be usidess 
for me to say more on that subject. Major tides'' is objected to, 
as exhibiting faitli in a tangible or visible form, ascertained by 
cubical or superficial measure." Cicero is guilty of the same error, 
with the word» spes^ virtuSf indoles^ vox, alacritas, admiralio, aucio- 
ritas, all of wjliich he absurdly joins with the epithet major, for want 
of this learned Reviewer's advice : and as to this very word Jides, his 
ignorance of his own langtutge is inexcusable ; 

Si honor is fait, mqjorem tibi habere non potui : si fides, mujorem penc habui, 
quam mihi ipsi. £p. Fani. v. 20. 

In the same strain of superannuated tittering, he proceeds, 

which [«c. fidem] this learned body is so generous as to gtre gruiuiiimsUj (for they 
cannot mean it in tlie Roman sense, of eitiier rendering credible or pledging) to 
an old Jewish historian, who has been dead seventeen centuries— * Josepho fidem 
damns,' — and make a taitliless nsur]>€r give to history, what he never liad to give 
to any one — ‘ Augustus fidem historic deditJ** Rev, p. 

The wisdom of ail this is just as small as the wit. Docs he mean 
to say, that the Roman sense of ** Josepho fidem damns** is we render 
Josephus credible T* If so, he is quite in the dark. Dare fidem, 
after a thing, a cb cumstance, an argument, may mean to add weight 
and credit to any statement. Thus, 

Nunc quoque dant verbo plurima signa fidem. Ov. Fast, ii. 20. 

Commemorotio antiquitatis et auctoritateni oratioui affert et fidem . 

Cic. Orat. 34. 

But after a person, ** dare fidem" means to promise, to certify, to 
give onds ward> There is a marked distinction in its use according 
as it follows a person, or a thing. Homo dat fidem, he promises : 
Homo hahel fidem, he heXieses: Res dat fidem p\\. adds credit: Reo^ 
hahet fidem, it is credible. How absuiri therefore is .his remark 
about Augustus ! We may say of a faithless man, as well as of an 
upright man, ** dedit fidem/' It is not in giving their word, but 
ID keeping it, that they diff^. ^ 

But we have not done with this unlucky fidem yet. He goes on 
tosay, ^ • 
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** The English plirafe, indeed, may suggest another meaning; and mok^ us 
Eritons suspect, that, in this new dialect, ^fidem dare* signifies what ^ Jidem 
Uahere* did in the old : but no such snspicioii will arise on the Continent, nshert 
m such Ludiffcnous expression exists” Rev. p. 437 . 

O ! I had lost <11 sheep, an* he had not bleated.** 

Why will a man force us to expose his vanity and i^orance ? 
The thing, i% be sure, is in itself quite indifferent ; but it may serve to 
sho\v what stuff this Reviewer is made of, who would fain have us to 
^Jiiiilj^he understands German. . ^ 

Rut let us hear the words of Noltenius. 

Seii(|iiai est occasio, quod Germani inei lociitione fidem dare cliam nine utuntnr, 
qiiiint uteiuhim csset locutiouc fidem hultcre, aut verbo sitigulo, credere vCl oeere- 
dei'f ? Hrec niiiiiriim, quod in vemacnia* lingtii\ habonius locutioncm G^au^eit 
p'ebm^ heytnessen^ zustellenj putaiuii&qnc, qnomodo liatitiiim dare nostro Gcben alias 
respondet, ita ropondere cidem ct lieic po'^se, diciqu^ adco fidem dare* Noltcn* 
Aiitiiiarb. IVicliinunni, p. l f!^l. 

Feiv of my readers will be dispostul to hesitate between this autho- 
rity and that of the Reviewer. Many of them also may have heard 
the French phrase ajeuter foi not used as the. Homan adjungerejidem^ 
but in the sense of credere. From a Spanish Dictionary by (Tattel, 
1 leara that Dar fe means croire : IVoin^ a Castilian Dictionary, that 
Dar creditOi dar fe, h the same iis alkni Jtdem habere; and from 
Baretti’s Italhin Dictionary, that the English of Dare fedeh /o believe^ 
And yet no such indigenous phrase exists ort the Continent! Well 
did Cicero observe ; 

Qui scmcl verccuudia; tines transierit, cum bene et navitcr oportet esse 
impiidetiteiti. 

Some other little matters of tills sort must now be dispatched, ai^d 
tlien wc shall come to tlic Jlos ct nmliilla, the pink and cream of 
criticHni, the i>Kus llni.s. 

“ Tigranes post reges subditos rex regimi appellatur.** Strabo, p. 779. 

Upon this he exclaims, 

“ Is it possible that the writer could mean ‘ Tkrancs^ postgvam reffes supra* 
imperio subjearaiy rex regum oppdhilwi csi' /* 

Here he supposes the cons! ruction post rrges stibdifos to be 
wrong ; whereas it is much more correct and clcgaiit than his gwn. 
E. g. ‘ 

Faucis aunis post roges exactos. Clur. Orar. xi\. 

Anti agaip : 

Sexenuiu post Vcios captos. Cic, Div. i. 

Such mo<ies of ctmstrtictiofi iibouiid in Civy. Subditos^ tbobgh 
•not||the right word, lia$*a sort of authority even in Ovid*. Tlic 
Reviewer’s own word, svpradictos, never saw ihc light till long after 
the Augustan age. Supradiefis, which occurs two or tl^e times 
in Qubitiliaii, ought to be divided^ as it is in Horace ; Adde supri 
dictis^ Serm. 11. vii. 78. In tbtxst* places it always means the ihbtgk 
which haw been before said. As an adjective prefixed to a^ubstaative, 
like the « dvii^ of Polybius, it was never employed tilb a 

inu^b later age. There is no need of paying appellatus esi, because 
VoL.vi. No. XI. ^ E* 
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of \li« past time subditos : nothing is more common than this irmgh- 
larity in the narrative stvlc. Indeed appeltatur is the right tensts^ 
if a practice or habit is meant to be expressed. 

The next paragra}d] of the Review contains ^ grOss fabrication. 
A passage from the notes is produced to this effect 

^^'Platsecuscs iioster author aftirmat esse olim prope paludem, sitos ; femotit 
tamcn incolis ad mciiorem locum a palude dist&ntem, urbs nova nomen prisenm 
servavit, quod uomeii non eoinim situi ab aqnis reuioto proprie competeret.** 
^To which, sayf the Reviewer, the writer addtt with seif-cemplaeent 

nihil absiirdi in his, iit iiiihi vidctiir, apparet. p. d 90 .” And, to prove that 
there is abnuntitpy he proceeds to correct the Editor's Latin. 

Hy this method of quoting, an author may be made to say any 
thing. The truth is this. Paliut'rius had objected to the etymology 
of Platsea given by Strabo. He cannot reconcile it with the inland 
situation of that city, tliat its name should be derived from a word 
signifying an oar; he says, Quid absur dins hoc et^oT* The object 
of Falconer's note is to account for this paradox ; which having done, 
he vindicates Strabo from the reproach of Palmcriiis, alledging ** nihil 
* ahmrdi in his, ut inihi videtnr, apparet/^ 

Now fpr the Latinity, which this Reviewer, forsooth, thinks proper 
to corsect. 1 hc^ the reader will have patience to examine it care- 
fully, and be will find that, for one fault he mends, he makes two. 
The Editor of Strabo he somewhere compares to a Chinese tailor. 
But there is a hoiuely English proverb, according to which, it seems, 
he would not rank very high, himself in the scale of handicraft 
employments. Thus then he would correct the note. 

** Plataecnscs ad paludcui olim habithsse, Doster affirmat : iu locum antem 
meliorem ti-amilatoa novae nrbt nomeo priscum contisutoe, licet, ab aquit 
remoto, hawl diatius competisuL** 

y^ill he tell us where he ever met with tlie word st/vt, and from 
what author Im borrowed thq phrase hand diuiius? Hand diuiiusf 
no longer. Is this the critic who has no mercy for bald Latin t and 
who thinks it not beneath the business of a scholar to bunt for 
mistakes in the posthumous works of one long since dead ? of one, 
who never aspired to the credit of a pore writer, and whose habit 
it was to pour forth the various information, with which his mind was 
stoted, in ttie language that first presented itself to bis pen. Oh 
miserable misuse of time, even wlieu learning is so employed ! The 
copciudiug part of the liter’s note might have been better express* 
ed thus ; Urbem novum priscum nomen set'vassty quanpmm W, oUu ah 
flours remoiOy jam id non compeieret. Competeret is right, not com^ 
petmet: the idea reqniitfs continued time, or tiie inipermt tcQse, not 
the preterperfect, much less the pretcifilnperfect Conoenirti would 
be better still. 

One step more, and then we are out of the mire. The following 
be projpqses as a piece of faultless Lat' i, not without his accustomed 
sneer at Oxonian Latin. 

< ** NoBDe vult PauHmipiaA MaUiUluixii Andropompi filium e Nekijmgeale 
prbnium hiisse, yW m Attica tedem habuisnt] atque ideo cundem cai^Xaiitluim 
Kev. p. 4au. 
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In thh sentence there are no less than four faults ; two^ of thep 
Tank barbarisms— qui --eundem quL The two other faults 
are, hahuim^t-^occidmet. 

First then of primum quL Any roller of Cicero, one %vould 
think, must h;tle observeil tliat he invariably avoids this phrase, 
although he has a huudred oce^fisions for using it, if it were Latin« 
In the tfeatise cle Claris Or^^toribus, this idea occurs continually ; 
and the phrase employed is either primus aloue, or qui prmus, or the 
aib^erb priwio. E. g. • ^ 

Cnm cetera ineltns, quam Superioros, turn primus intcUejcil. c^viii. 

tiic jirimus inflen it orationciii, et cam mofleni, tcnerantqne reddidit, c. ix. 

Sed tuni fore Priiolos. • . primus adh^boitdoctnuam. c. xt. 

£t euni primum ob earn ipsaift caiisam Maxiiniiin esse appcllatnm. c. xir. 

^sciilapius, qui vuluus obligavbsc dieitur. Cic. Dc Nat. 71. a. Nizol. 

voc. Primus. 

Peripatetic! prbat cx omuibus phiiosophis docuerunt. Cic. Fin. HO. a. Nixoi. 
voc. Prtmtis. 

So Horace : 

ini robur ct a?s triplex 
Circa pocfiis crat, qui fragilcm truri 
Coitimisit pelago ralem 
Primus, Od. i. 

Such a phrase as primus Juit qui habuit, w'ould have grated in the 
ears of any llomiui. The reason is manifest. Qui lieing a relative 
refers profierly to a person or thing, or a quality in the abstract, 
not (if one may be allowed to use a logical term) to a quality in con- 
ertto. Now primus is an adjective in the su|>erlative degree: but 
who would think of saying, pulckerrimus qui vn^it ad Trqfam, for 
pulcherrimuH eorum qui vener^f f The Relative might refer to 
pukhntudo in the abstiact, but not to pulchritude implied in pukher- 
rimus. The same principle holds in Greek. There we say, 
o; x^Kicrrog, not ntewros o$, xsix^itrros 

The other barbarism is eundem qui; which will require a little 
more discussion, because it appears to derive more countenance from 
the practice of gucxl writers, and neither Vossias nor Tursellinus 
seem aware of the true priiiciplc. Is it however credible, that if this 
mode of speaking were correct , it should not be met with ten times 
ill all tile purest writers !f Tlie idea is so common, and enters inadver- 
tently -into so many sentences, that we nitist pursue a very diderent 
rule of criticism, when examining this, from wiiat is usually adopted 
when the genuineness of a single word is suspected. In the present 
case 1 should not admit three or four insu^nces, out of the whdle body 
of Latin authors, to Justify the use of it : but the Jfact,. I believe^ 
Ik, that in the way here employed it does not occur once. Cioero'a 
Oidin^ way of speaking is/ earn qui, is qui, wh6Q he wislies to 
identify a person with some fact or story. Vid. Clar. Drat. c. nhe* 
and twice c. xxi. c. xlvh. 

A t^usand other passages of the same sort might be pradhmed 
from him and Livy, in which a modem would say the iamt who, Vid. 
Liv, xxi. 40. * 
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^ OnJooking over the cxsiniples in Gcsncr and Facciolati, I do not ' 
find oOe^ which supports the' Reviewer’s phrase. There are none 
where qui is used after tdem^when idfJ 9 | means afei*r09i, oxmbstance. 

The reason for this may fie, that is qui identifies an individual as 
wdl as idem qui. If it be he at all, it must be the same he : for 
substance does not admit of more and less* But when idem qui 
is used with reference to a quality^ it denotes the same de^ee, and 
idem may generally be converted into par. 

And hot only«does quality vary in degree in the same thing, bat 
the same quality may be in different things. And again, one thing 
may have the* some relation to many others. Hence, both in denoting 
qualify and relation, idem qfui is a common mode of speaking. 

The examples in Vossius and Tunellinus of tWem ^t/t, so far from 
opposing, really support the principle I am maintuiuing. 

Verres idem cst, 9 i£» fuit semper. Cic. Verr. i. ap. TiiwelJ. 

Here idem means character, not person. The same may be said 
of these: 

£st tifm qui semper in rcpublica fuit. Cic. Att. ix. 11. Gesn. 

Nihil coitunutaiitnr animo, et tidem abetiut, qui vencrant. Cic. Fin. iv. 5. 

Peripatetiefs vestris, qui quondam itdem erant, qui Acadcmici. Cic. Od*. 
iii. 4. 

If the phrase is never used, as I believe it never is, of persons but 
in this figurative way, when by person is meant character or quality^ 
there cannot be a stronger proof that it is impro|)er in any other. 
For it should be observed, that absolute sameness or identity is then 
predicated : which sameness is the pro])er antecedent to qui. 

In the New Testament, what is translated the same who, is seldom, 
if ever, i aurcf J;. In Luk. vi. 38. auVJ means quality. In 1 Cor. 
x\\. 6. 0 auTOff signifies ONE; and iff other places, rehtUm. When 
a reference is made to' o aJro/, it is generally by a word denoting 
quality: as, 

TON ATTON aywvft OION It IfMi, PJiil. i. 30. ‘ Having the same 

conflict which ye saw in me,’ 

When the relative is used in Greek, the antecedent is nolo aiJro>, but 
suror. 

Another fault* in the Reviewer’s phrase etindem qui is, that the 
relative is not in the same with the antecedent, which it ought to 
be, as, I hope# tlie following analysis will prove. The argument 
requires a little steady attention; and it seems to me deserving 
of it* 

When idem is in the nomjnaiive case with qui following it, mere 
identity is predjpited. Idem est qui fecit, as \yc have already shown, 
kbarlMrous: idem est qui fuit is Latin. The rules of grammar ma^ 
indeed require ^an accusative case, but identity is tlic idea that is 

^ * A 0 XiV B h itria pi tI fi&Kktif tuS^ vi Tirrov . « « ofsv t! «9-Ttv ^ aCrh iurtm 

vofl, rvvwi (btaXXov nal Tlvrot •yS^wVQC, vTt nMc tievTou, Vvf^o; hint. 

Anstot. Gategor. ri hmI tI uttov •th vm* ibid* 

wql Ilwhnrrof. * 
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cfxpresMd : nothing u predicated of tlie thing mehtioned bat that it it 
tie same. Thus, 

Apud bonos Udem suiniis quog relilltiUti. Cic. Att. i. 13. Tunellin. 

Here guos reltguisti means no more than ' guijuimus cum iios rclU 
4]uisti/ So, 

Eosdem esse oratArips iiumeros, qui siipt poetici. Cic. in Orat. c. IW« 

JThe variation of case does not affect the meaning of, the proposition: 
idetUity is all that is predicated. 

•But when idem in any of its oblique cases is followect by qui, the 
meaning of the passa^gc is, not that the thing which idem denoted 
is the same with any thing else, buf that it bears the same relation to 
two other things. Now the inflexions or cases of nouns are expressive 
of relation. The case of idem denotes the relation it 1>ears to one 
©f the two things, and tlie case of qui denotes the relation it Itears 
to the other. Hence the case of iWern and the. case of qui ought to 
be the same, otherwise they do not mark tlie same n iation. And 
thus, I believe, it will be found that the best writers invariably use 
the words. Eadeni raiione qua, eodem pacto quo, eandem polestalem 
quam, eodem loco quo, are among the most ordinary phrases. The 
last phrasf* is from Livy, \lii. 37- where loco inean^ rank, estiMatiofig 
'which is quality or abstract idea: if it had meant simply place, 
ipso probably, and not eodem, would have been Uie word : as in this 
passage of Cicero ; 

Castra paiicos dies Imbnimus, t a ipsa, qua contra Darium Imboenit apud Issum 
Alc.\andcr. Kp. Att. v. ^0. 


There are vaiious ways indeed of expressing the same relation, 
and sometimes this happens wifli idem qui. As, Vovit in ead^ 
verba Consul, quibus aiitea quinqiieunalia vota suscipi solita erant.’* 
Liv. XXXI. 9. Svhere the change of expression is easily accounted for, 
by the use of instead of repeating the WT6"vo\eo: but the 

TelafioH is not changed : and the rule, that sameness of relation is 
marked by sameness of case, is liable only to those exceptions 
which we must expect to nieiU with under every grammatical 
rule. 

A remarkable instance of the obsi'r\aiice of it just occurs to me in 
Livy, xxvi. 33. 


(^terormii oniniiim Campanonun eundem erga uos aiiiitnmi, quern Ciurtlii^rinien*. 
Iibus, fuissc — not ‘ qui Cart luiginicnsi bus.’ 

And thus loo we luay us<* all words denoting relation, although 
^ey include a person Muder them. Eodem rege quo, eodem duce quo, 
4rc. But to say, eodem rfiicr, qui, or, as this writer says, eundm esse 
qui occidisset, is against the genius of the language, and argues ai| 
Ignorance of the principle which governs this plirasetdogy. 

But to return^ from this digression to tlie Reviewer's Latin. Both 
tlie tenses hahuisset and occidisset arc wrong. Habef'et niight do, 
as relating to continued time : but habueril k the more usual form! 
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hetbii^ subordinate to it, ur, connected with it, whoso time cannot 
begin till the time of occi^rit is past ; which is the proper test for 
the use of the prt\ crphtperject subjuuciine* 

I will pnuliKc an exact pitmllel, in point 9 f tenses, from 
Cicero. 

Puhlium otiaxn Scipioiu'm Nasiram*- • *hiihitiini eloqucnlein aiuiit, iUius qui 
sacra accepi-rit, lilnim. Clor. Orat. c, \x. 

Which this Ileviewtr might have expressed thus, 

Piiblium ctiivn Scipioiiem Nasicam aiiuJl qui cloquens habitus fuisset, 
cjusqoe^pistrein ciindcni ess«, qui sacra accopisset. < 

Such is the advantage of not having one’s Latin style spoilt at 
Oxford. Ilis own sentence I siiail beg leave to ca!>t quite in a m w 
mould. 

Nounc vuU Paiisanias, primnm cx Nelei nepotibiis Melattihum in Attica sedem 
babuissc, ac proinde enin cs&e qui Xanthum occidcrit^ 

When preparing to introduce the Drvs Lunus, he clothes the 
Editor’s remark in a new Roman dress, which he fancies is perfectly 
tn costume ; ‘ Romanis eiiini Grxecisque juxta ignoraiitibiis quisnain 
deoruni esset iste Meiies, pro alio quain Luna, jsub dcoe ptrsma * 
ab iis cidta, vix haberi potmrii.'^ SiraWoni vix haheri, is 

one of those faults which may grace the fourth form at Eton, but 
seldom, 1 imagine, rises higher . in the school. Wliat pofuerii has 
to do here I will not attempt to explain. W’e will however suppose 
it to be poiuiL And wlmt Iheu 1 Is it possible,” he exclaims, “ that 
even the pr^^ssIncil at Oxford should be ignorant that there was at 
Rome a Jbeus Lunus, sis well as a Dea Luna T 

"This is one of those scraps of nauseous pedantry which bring a 
reproach iifKin the study of stneient learning— exsilting -an insignilicaiit 
trifle into an aflVur of importance — a solitary suid obscure fact, of 
which every one may well be ignorant, iiiio a niter ion of sound 
erudition. This too 1 should say, if bis mytliology were correct. 
But the ignorance is us palpable as the aflectatioii is disguMiug. In 
ender to expose it, it is impossible to avoid a longer detail than the 
Gml and all his worshipiM^Ts lugclhcr are worth. But so it is with 
puny cavils: they generally take more trouble and more time in 
refuting, than strong objections. 

Thq first thing then that strikes ns is the uniform silence on the 
subject of^tbrs deity in ail po|Hilar comiietKliuiiis of Roman antiqui- 
ties. Cicero, Ovid, l.ivy, ami other writers about that lime, from 
whom we collect incidental^ nwwt of ivhat we know respecting the 
Homan rclrgion; never mention him. And in Ihct the earliest writei; 
who s|)eaks of biin as connected with that religion, is Tertulliaii. 
lti\i\SfApologelicus,vfjn\Xe,n in the third century, he boldly attacks 


l Sub €U4e p«rww»a— '1 hiR a phiaso fts'he roMid hav^ usrd: nnd 1 doubt its piinty. 

tKbildght hAV« 4iaid, tawfunm/'trmitiftt jaminetsj'orma^any N'llrr tiiwn 

dir% persona.’ For i lit strtci me^itiing of Ibc phrase is, forrfer (he ttsaunted appcarahc<t of 
charact(fr, a Ootiders. 
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• the pagan superstitions and Aillies, Having spoken of the disgraceful 
storjes which the best poets relate of tirtiir own deities, be" pr<^ceed» 
to notice low and vulgar farces, in they are exposed to the 

derision of the populace. “ Mci^chuin Amibiin, et nrasculuni Lunani, 
et Dianani flagellUtain, et Jovis mortui lestaineiitum ret Katuin^ et tres 
Hercules famelicos irrisos. ' c. 15. The epithets to the other <leities 
JlageUatam^ mottui, fanieliros, all denoting something 
absurd or ludicrous; from whe'iicc we must in reason infer that the 
e}Mfhet ni/iffcu/us was of the same kind, li so, could it even at that 
time be a part of the religion of Uonu*, wlieu '1 cftullian himself 
produces it as a buriesi{ue of their religion 1 * 

There is no arguing from the capricious manner in which Hie poets 
and artists diversified the form, the^ex, and the odice of their deities. 
At this rate, we shall liave a Female Bacchus, a Fenus Afasculus, a 
F ariuna Barhaia, aiul every other preposterous ah*urdjty. lilvcii 
Jupiter would hardly know himself in the Orphic verse, 

Zebs ysvsTO, Zih; afjL^coro; sVA£T0 N7M<PIL 

And as, according to Spon, there were many who helil all the deities 
to be of both sexes, so the philosophers held them to be of none. 
Vid. Spon in Polen. Suppleni. vol. iv. p. (i7vS. 

A little before the time of ^rertullian indeed w^c arc told by Spartia- 
HUS, that CaracaUa, when in the East, visited Carr;c in lHeso{>otamia 
for the sake of tl«e God Liiiuis, Lvni JJci gralia. Vit. Caracall. 
p. 87* fol. cd. And immediately he tells of a foolijsh su{)tu*stilloii 
prevalent among the firceks and Egyptians respecting this deity, 
ill a way that shows he thought liiin un|iiown to the Homans. 

The following are the words of Spon upon the Mihject. ** Dens 
iste Luiius, seu Luna* habitu virili sicpe in nutnniis Greecorum e\pn- 
niitur/’ Polen. Suppleni, vol. iv. p. (>7 8. But in all these coins 
is represented with the Phrygian tiara. 

T[ie disgusting story of Eiagabuliis, who assumed tliat name from 
the Syrian deity of the Sun, mid introduced his worship into Rome, is 
well kiiow'n ; but even thi:» story affords no foundation for a Dms 
Lunus at Rome, 

As far as it goes, it makes against it. The new d< ity brought in 
by him, to match with the 'Syrian Elagabal us, wasM female called 
OicavU, from Carthage, the same with the Pha'iiician Astarte or 
Luna; and, as the foolish >torv goes, it was ihe/fmintnc chnr&cter 
i>f this deity which directed bis choice ; tor he took it into his. head 
that his Syrian GoJ was not pleased with the bride he had ^fore 
given him, Pallas, because of her warlike character. AH this trash 
may be secn^iii Herodimi, Hh. v. c. 15. *Now the votive tablet at 
7aiinyra exhibits the itunar Deity as a male in armour ; and if ahy 
inference is to be drawn from these data, it is that fus never found 
his way to Rome. The Syrian worship even of the Siiii was, we 
know, expelled from Rome, after the death of the monster who intro- 
duced it. And it is worth remarking, that S|ierlingius, hi one of 
his letters published by Polonus, says, all tiic Nortlicni and Eastern 
nations worshipped the Moon as a male*— the Greeks and lhomaji« 
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onljr (witb those nations wlio wished to imitate tfiein) esteemed that 
•deity^a* female/' Polen. Supplehi. vol. iv. 25)4. 

Now Strabo, as Casaubon well observes,"* when jE^iviiig this Asiatic 
deity a Greek name, instead of coining a new word, prefers 

Mv* which is masculine, ami is properly expressive his cliaracter : 
and, as far as a}»pears, even the Latin name Lunus was not coined 
till long after Strabo’s time, 

But such iiupiiries, instead of indicating a classical taste and ardor, 
arc pretty sure tests of a depraved appetite, which is incapable; of 
i\'lishiiisr wholesome native flavors, and seeks its gratification in every 
thing that iscfctid and disagreeable to an nneorrupted palate. Never 
can I believe this writer to have iinbihcii the generous love of aneieiit 
learning. His delight is not to laiiiiclr liis, vessel on the broad cunent, 
and spread his sails to the wiiid^ hut to dabble in soioe muddy 
back-water, and flsli uj> with ignoble pains a few filthy shreds and 
jreninants, which might well have lieen allowed to perish where they 
sunk, ill the dark silent pool of oblivion. 

“ Tlie soventeen maps, with which the seventeen bonks are illustrated and 
adorned, arc said, in the piofa< e, to harv been formed on the. best aiUharitie^, and 
carefully adapted to the geography of .Strabo. We have e.xjunincd only tliat of 
tlie central states of Greece ; and in that we flndneitiu r Kr>lhra‘ in B<eotia, nor 
iEftO’, Hlstiu'd, or Orabijp in Kuboa — though they arc* all described a.s cities of 
importance in the t^'xt of tlie author — are duly placed in the map of M. 
iD’Auville— and the three first, moreover, distinguished as independent 8latc.s by 
their coins still extant.** Rev. p. 440. 

In this single paiagraph there arc throe false proposilions one 
misrepreseiitatioH, ami one blunder. The blunder is Orabia^ for 
Orobicc. Tlie misreprcsciitatitfn is, that Ifisticua is not. In tbt map. 
Oreus, which in Strabo’s time was the name of Ili.stia*a, is in the map ; 
and it is diflicuJt to conceive that be did not know it, because in 
D'Anville’s map it is called Orem, prius Isiura, As for the three 
false propositions : £ry thrse in Bicotia had uo coinage of its own : 
/Eg9e in JE^boea had none of it^ own ; and the maps are not said in the 
Preface t<rhave been formed on the best anlhoritie,**. All that is said 
of them is, that care was taken to adapt the last Jonrleeu to the text 
of Strabo as closely as the three jirsi. ''Jlie udoplion of the name 
Oreus instead of liistlcpa is one proof of this. 

Having now nearly dispos^^d of the long string of false assertions, 
misrepresentatiorts and blunders, which go lo the composition of this 
article, it only remains to say a few words concerning the Edition 
it.self of Strabo, which has been made the vehicle of so mucti coarse 
invective. In the account given of it, the.]mi)lic are us much w ronged 
a.s we arc abused: for no«view wliatever is laid before iliem of it; 
nature or its nierit.s. Neither can 1 aflbnt •much room tor tU^t 
purpose; it being my design not to vinclicate the book, but to vindicate 
the University from false us^icrsions. 

. It contains, however^ collations of alnio.st,all the known manuscripts. 
It has cvei^ thing that was valuable in Casaubon s edition : of which 


1 Ad Spattkimi Cuacall. p. 88. £d. IC^O. 
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<^it1on numberle^^ typographical errors arc corrected* The excelleiice 
of Tyrwhitt’s conjectural einendatioritt k acknowledged * by the 
Reviewer ; although he why they were not published in one 
small supplementary volume. The answer is, they liavc been printed 
in a small voluine, as every pretender to exact Greek criticism ought 
to know, twice already: once at London in J7S:h which editioii 
is cjuoteci by Sehweighainiscr in his notes to Polybius, and once by 
Harlesiii 1788, from wliich the French translators have taken his con- 
jectures as far as they have gone, and in general adopted them wdth 
acknowledgments of their ingenuity. * * 

^Tlie Reviewer praises these eniendHtions highly, andf out of near 
two hundred, selects six, as being particuiarly ingenious, and as having 
been confirmed hi/ manitsrripts collated sintre his deatii. The first 
and llie last of tliese six have had>no confir Motion whatever from manu- 
scripts; the first is not so much a conjecture, as an adoption of the 
souse given in the old Latin translation; tiie third is only parUally 
confirmed: and the second and fourth have iio pretcn.d'«ii., \o ,>uperior 
sagacity, as 1 will leave it to any one conversant in these uvatters to 
dcteriiiiiic. How unaccountable all this! when, in I he impertect 
reiuling w hicli 1 have myself given to the iiott*s, 1 have fouiul above 
twelve very ingenious ones positively confirme<l, as mhny partially 
confirine<l, and at least twenty, far cxeeetling those selected by him in 
acuteness and ingciuiity, not yet confirmed, hul bearing the slrongeat 
marks of pr4)ba])ilily.’ 

He goes on to say, 

Almost llie wliolc of the Editor’s own notes are. hUfmicnl vloA geographical 
eommeiitHncs * >Ahicb may be of use to fiie reader, iii saving him the trouble 
«»f reference,” 

And yet all this is called alloy, p. 41.5). I. 3C. Besides, what h 
monni hy saving him Ike trouble of 7'ejereuref JVJimy of them, nay, 
inoal of them, will give him the trouble of reference, if he has an inquil 
sitive luni ; tor they point out the passages in ancient and modem 
books, which tend to throw any light upon the text, or which contain 
matter iiilimutcly connected with it . In many of them, disputed points 
of chronology and geography are discussed* and frequently explained 
by diagrams — incidental elucidations of other authors are’ given — the 
ancient and modern names are appropriated, often beyond wbat 
p*Anville and other geographei-s have done— the etymology of many 
is traced to Oriental words— a concise history of remarkable towns is 
given— the productions, natural history, trade, population, etc. are 
compared with the accounts of the best modern travellers — vast 


1 It roaj not Ik* to tlmsc who ivka an inlc*ro-l in this df'pa^tln(^nt of entichm, if 

I sprcifjf some or thffHc out of a itiuch longer Iihi of carh kind. The first number ri<«ufftes> Ae 
page, the wetmd the line. 4. C:W. :I7, 3W, SO. 3.iT, 0. 40My. (ifiK), 700.10. 

874, 19- lost. 17. 1170. 22. entirely cOiifuTOCd. 28T, 10. 3^)3, 31. sat, 15. 4<]e, 2 43O. S3. 077, 43. 

CbO, i . 090,31, 799, 3S. (Kirtiiiily eonfirmed. ifiO, 34. 290, 20. 308.22^ 3;r4,29. .378, 4 ? 5 . 6. 

459, ri. 493,14*002, U. 732, T. 7 H 10. with a mulutuilc fcesidOJt, iticciuous, iiihoueh not coo* 
jiraicd. 
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wmtif of curious information is scattered tiirougli tlienij of u rambiing 
aud'inbeeilaneou.s but alwa^^s connected with the text — and, 

BOtwithstaodiag tiie faulty Latin, sound sense and coiibidcrable force 
of reasoning are always (perceptible. 

The Reviewer indeed says, that, 

In History and Gpo/^rayhy the Editor dUplays the same sort of accuracy as 
in Cfraittmar :** and he supports his charge by one spccimoii. “ l»hi!i|J^tlic son of 
Demetrius, and father of Perseus, is callefi repeatedly Plutip the .Second, thoiigii 
he was the fourth regularly acknowledged King of Macedonia of titat name. * 

This calumny' has been completely refuted by Mr. Falconer. 
There is but mt place in tvhich the word secundus is applieil to the 
•on of Demetrius : and in that place it possibly meant not tlic second 
Philip but the nCjXt person who destroyed the cities Sci.ithvw uikI 
Peparetbus, after the war between Philip and flic Atlieniaus. 1 aiu 
Myself inclined to think It a mistake of the Editor's : nor do 1 fear 
that this concession will raise any other feeling but that of contempt 
Of indignation against the critic, who founds a sweeping charge of 
historical inaccuracy in the whole two folio volumes iipcui tliis single 
Mstake. 


CRITICAL NOTICE 

OF PROFESSOR MONK’S IIIPPOLYTUS. 


NO. TI. 


V. 188. tt flfflwff. Ita M. e conjectura Porsoni : qiii ad v. 182. 

fsn^dat Aristoph. Thesm. 288. legeudo iiv^o Wao oiiutSu Hit 
▼olMtur 

V. 208. apud Sophoclcm uno tantum loco extare «r mtandi 
sensuj monuit Valck. nempe in Philoct- 7911, Cient quidern M. CEd. 
T. 765. et Ajac. 388. sed in duobus hisce locis nihil iznpedit, quo 
minus if is more Sophocleo legatur : in Fhiloctete vero versus est 
manifesto spuriiis; ut aiio tempore* docehitur. 

V. 209. Ad h. V. M. longiorem Porsoni tiotam protulit : qua con- 
finnatur canon de vocc •ratfAx non ttW Atiicis usitata, et corriguntur 
Sacch. 279. (275 Br.) Hoc. 392. (39().) Alexis apud Athen. i. 
p. 28. 5. Emendantur quoque Notinus in Gregor. Nazianzen. Stelit, 
f>. 136. Eton, legendo pro et Longus bis, scilicet, 

iib. ij. p, 61. ed. Villoison. “ T^irof oSrof (lege otirssf ut supra 

dlrift : et p. .33. odpinri dms - 

sd/xsof spotof yinfusof ; fnistra cl. Editor ofsotts : legendum 

ipeUsf qttod cum dativo construitur Alcest. 1019. Erecthei Fragm. 1. 
Aristoph. Lysistn 557. Demosth. n. Srsp. p! 582. Longin. n»*T. 

10. Procop. Hist; Arcan. 7. Suid. v. Hicrocl. p. 206. 

ed, Needham. Eustath. OA. A. p. 1397. 34.^* 

V. 216. Post h« V. insert vofutt Porsonus ledVi yuolpus 

ej^atum ab Aristophane : cujus SchoL in Vesp. 748* monuit eas 
esse ex Hippol^o desumtas. M. quidem credit illas in editione 
aeripsisse Euripidem* postea rejects^. Sed longe {)rsB&tat 
Valckenaeru jodice quo legi debent in v. 290. 


I 
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• ^ • 

ytvdlfMf vice vulgatse lectionis tUi i ubi taiiicxi vestigial 

prioris lectionis ctiam nunc rescant. * * 

V.'2iy. Porsonus, teste M. emendavit Aristoph. Anagyro apud 
A then. iv. p. 133. B. rirttya ^ayup» vice : sed 

MS. ibi * 

V. 224*. T[ xvvnyioiMf xeti f*ixinu Ita M. ad Porsoni mentem* 
Vulgo jKiA^Tijs. Ih unck- post Valck. fuXer^. Alter MS. Paris, teste 
Musgr. i^eAsr^ ft alter teste Valck. /ttixim. Vera lectio est Ti xvnr/^ 

' xxt <ror Anacrcontea citat Valck. Tt xifMt et 

nXudiiT9-t K»U6U * 

Y- 227. Ka<tw? ultimam corripit. Hoc ritenuit Brunck. et post 
eum M. cnjus cmendationt^m Hesychii VV. DD. dudum prseripiunU 
Utinam M. in.nota sequ<jnti vicS&set Hesychii gl. Ztrtthu 

uvk riig ^Eftrt^xg" ^tu^s^dvn y^ htfff sic 

legi deberet part»m ope Codicis Marciani. 'Evgrag xxXovg, *Ef 

axa riHg xt*i rliv *A3^tx9 ^Enrl^tg* 3txpt^u fKitvn* MS* habet 
'Enpxv et Ne quis dubitet de sine voca 

EifFixihit is adcat notam Alberti ad v. 'Ayi^icvci. 

V.2.?2. olim ediderat Musgravius: postea earn Valck* 

repudiat, nec Brunckio ncc Porsono probaiite. 

V. 233. Nwv fLt'iV 6^6f /iXT* m * 

X6^Q9 gtrnXXov* vvv 3* »u ’^ecfuthtf 
ix xicu^x¥T3ts zrxX09 

Ita M, qui xHUfiu^rtig reddit JluctibuH mulhm pemmis : sed potiov 
"est sentcnlia BlomBeldi interpretantis non agitaiis Jluctiinu, Etenim 
‘>is cquestribus melius convemt littus placidum quam vexatum 
proceliis. Nobis tamen ^displicet mtifAxrrHt vox ^ud Tragicot 
raris' ima vel prorsus insolens. Prsstat igitur hue referre gl. Hesf 
chianam ' Ayvftpx.r^tg, xoXtfyvfiMTT^if, quse vox ad arenam certantium 
apprime convenit : et extat> alio licet sensu, quater in Euripideis. 
Verum neque sic integer est locus. Collate v, 112(1. kv 7«» i^KwsriJiii 
MTx @HFA£ hic legi debet Ixi vaAm 

IrnXXov : ut constructio sit imxx3t» xihv ,cf*. Med. 668* 

Xdv — sffrxXiig) fixT Ixit Illud xihf servant MS. Flor* et Phot* noix 

% Suidas : nisi libri MSS. in eo dant diversum ab edit* Mediol. ubi 
legitur xi$$. Hcsych. neil«v, axo rii«f IroniflC bttrvit xihn 

Redde sciUceL 

V. 266. 3^0 ftir 3v^93vg Ita M* Sed legi 

debet ^xtSjgfs, fMv TMA'^e 3vniff3u rv^i^xf cum LiUzacio ; et profteto 
rWSf vult Marklandus coUato v. 283. 

V. 273. raCiif ^Ktig' xxrrx TtS3u Ita M. qui cttin Schol. 

et Valck. intelligit quj^si Latine dictum* ** Convenit inter nos ut «que 
ignorem ac tu.” Sed non intellexit V.T). pravam esse scriptaram 
ircrs'us praeeiintiS} sic le^endi, Ov3\ Snf t^3% ; vice Spv. 

quo bene perspccto, patet veritas lectionis» quam memorat Sched. efi 
servat MS. unus» ilxii. modo sic distinguaa «rdrm vd)l* 

Eodem recidii J^c qm^tte quasiio i ilia etMm cuncta mfeilid 
V. 275. noit^ov vx xmg $ 0Mfdir wtt^3fixi9r Sic NL qui- bene monuit 
post Valck. voeem dm apud Tragicos dici de- calamitate qualibet sed 
praesertim de ea, quae divinitus iWiissa At Chorus noUo jure 
Nutxiicem p6rcontutur utrum Pfa9sdr» ex »a 
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Qui eni'm Nutrix hoc scivctit? Ad hoc, plane al> ingenio 
*!Eiiripidls abhorret ellipsis ista ante vw' £ni;. Noli 

igitur dubitare quin versus sit mendosus, et, si fors faveat, e Codicibus, 
sin aliter, ex ingenio emendandus. iTats^ov vir* uvuvuv 

/t&svu ; Nonnunquam 9r«Tg^d» per se est interrogantil* ; vid. Pers. 237- 
In Philoct. 95 i*. libri variant inter uS ^stnvuat et uvAvoufuti : quod 
verbiim aptisslmc huic loco convenit, cum modo prtcceiserat katU 
(aptai In alium quoque conjecturam Incidimus. ncn^ev 

ACrtig cir^A Pit vn^aft,zpr,p^cui respondet Nutrix OAPityp orationcm sciljoet 
Ghori intermissam ipsa plcnam reddens. 

V. 2S0- iStatiut M.* articulum pnspositivum o vel sine particulis 
^fv, et yA^ apud Tragicos occurrere loco demonstnitivi, rarius 
quideiriy sed in exempli s indubiae Sdei. At exempla ista rariora, si 
de Euripide loquitur M., trustra quassierit, et quaesita frustni tuitu* 
fuerit. 

V, 301. Ttverii fio^M/tcip Sic Ion. 134. legcndiim cst 

IVpA^dVi xipOVS ^)^hTp ClfK AX«AetfAfCii> : non ” R. P . 

V. 304. /AiPTOt T«3’ A^A^iSTTi^A 

ylypdv SAXttG-erTii) U x^ciouo'A <r6Vi 

VUl^Ai ^AT^AAP fA>t fAih^dtrX^ icfAAP 
fM rh APx<ru-A»f K, T. >.* 

H^c, tanqiiam expedita omnia essent, VV. DD. sunt prxtcrgrcssi. 
Atqui ex iila particuLi fjtu patet senteiitiam negativam esse debere : 
idem quoque patet ex vocibus taV Av^xit^n^A yiypou 0<«XaV5-»}c : 
qu5B thagis sermoni aut negantis aut minantis quam suadentis con- 
veniunt. Cf. omnino CEd. l.\ 343. Ovk ap xz^a ^^elxAtfcr d 

0ixuu 0t/44«t? 3<* iVif Ay^mrATn* igitur 'AAPt*, up ourtt, 

TtfP A^AiiOTS^x yiypav ^tftAesVcrij^, cC (piutotf 7r^6ioZo‘A xtlc k. t. A. 
Constructio paulo iiitricalior libraries fcfellit ; eteiiirn »w oHrot cum 
•V ^6apch jungenda sunt, altenitra particula negativa abundante, vel, ut 
rectius dicam, sine qua Grjccismus comiat ncccsse est, intorposita 
parenilieti xw? sententia : vid. Hermann. Viger. p. 803. Mox ap saipe 
iA0$ sequltur et ssepe sequi debet : ex. gr. in 1 327. pro rup" tcr$i zhx 
fiHi ^o^«v/usn) Ot* Af xer* pricbet Lasc. osff-lfA : lege irfi\ 
it'Z necnon in Prometh. .513. nV -- OwJs!?, va'^ cAa^ fteemv * 

^xZffAt ^i?i»p bene restituit Bruifckius d?', ap : nisi quis partim 

cumBlomfieldo M ap prsetulerit ; dcin li ct perniutantnr in Troas. 
364 . juxta libros MSS. dcni<|ue oJz ap x^tSevrA est purus put us 

Atticismus ( Vid. Pierson ad Ilerodian. p. 452. et H. Steph. V. 
pro cuK Av In Soph. Aj. 110. ^tltn pro Bav^ pulcherrime 

restituit Botheus. 

V- 324. Ov htdvrJ y Jr 31 Iia M. cui scnsus 

eSse videtur, Vhcar igitur st modo necessc eat vincar^ non votens aed 
iua opera. At nihil hie habcl 3e, quod Grate loqiicntilnis omitti 
debuit. Scaliger'et alii corrigunt paulo rectius 

correxissent <53f : ctenim Phaedra nfodo elocuta voces L fd kfMt^rup 
Nutn^^l^ a^se amovebat : ad haHc actionem vocula referenda cst | 
qai^4&ti, Nutrix maiiu Phaedfam prehendebat, ut patet e versa 
,|^ixenti t 1 

y. 3g7. et sqq. Gravis ih his inesse labes 4idctur, quam vel CocKces 
Iiali a Matthia mox confer^di, spexp^ diluent, vel sine Codicibus 
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QuWls* dilucrc potciit, XlrsEcis Mteiis versatus. Sed coiijecturis satis 
induUimus. ^ • * 

V. 34*7. Ti Towd* t Si Myovriv Igrfy. Haec rcddit M, Quifi 

est iUud tandem quod vacant a mare, Nec male reddit, quoad sensus, 
quod ad linguanusectis ; qua* poslulat ut reddas quid cat quod 

saneferuni homines amarr, senteutiam scilicet plane a nicnte Phzdras 
alicnam. •Hoc quidem Reiskius perspectnm habuit, dum voluit, 
metro quanqiiam renit^ente, « th /syer/e-xy iv sed facilis 

est ct ceria correctio /iyev<r‘ iv lyM, Similiter in Aristoph. 

AcTiam. iiTrtiv ru^hKettec COrrigit 

Por‘jOims"o«'T/V y’ dTraiv TraifsKiv^vvivtr h tk oixuiu ^ ubi tamen 

IcgT potest Tra^sKiv^vysvtr ti^iiv iv A^v^Joig, et ill Pherecnitis Frag- 

menio iipud Schdl. Aristoplu Ran^TlS. ''Oa-nf r'ip^rnf »ut6(* 

cf, rrometh. 4()9. cL I JKi. \iui siiuili ernUo legitur ’E^it^cv c6utc7$ et 
’ i'yv<w^*flr’ xCroT^ \ icc uvr'^i in utvoque loco. 

a.'jJJ. “ Vocis /ttoKov ollipbcos cxcmpla suppeditabunt Scaliger ad 
Varroii. cle R. R. in. p. 2itk Dan. Fesscl Advers. Sacr. iv. : 3 . Davis. . 
ad Tiiscnl. v. (u ct ad Natiir. Dcor. ii. Gi. ct Bos in v.'' R. P. 

SGo. 'OXoiatecv iyaiyi <rkv (pi>.uv KXTuXv(rm ^^ivec. Ita M. quidem 
edidil, sed lov.um iitpoie niendosum ct virc'* suas edugiciitcm aliorum 
sagacitati commendavit. Atqui habuit praj manibiis, fjiio nihil melius 
quxri potuit, inter MSStoruni lectioms KarenZirta vel, ut rectius 
scriiras cum Hernianno, KaiTetyvcsci, Verbum Ketriwny iisurpiit Noster 
Orest. Hih in sonsu inlrrfirh ; adco ut Kurdfveru* hie commune 
c|uoddani habcal cum oXu$ inlr. 'H-2. ^ % 

371. Tl eri ^uvetfAi^tc; 'dci uivu, Hoi’c plunc absoiia frustfa qnis 
oxplicaro fuerit conalus, nisi con*e\erit prins T/ cl r’ «y 
•y ui y:U6b, Voceni habet Nosier 1 lec. 4-115. Soph. l*hil. IH2, 

373. Ot p6fyu Tv;;fi4 KvTFPli^i, Iiuclhgit M. (pSint hic cadify meta- 
phuricc scilicet dictum a S(»le in occasuni vcigcnto ; at lingua postulat 
vcl futimim vel subjunctlvum post ct quo : cf. Med. 1 117. AIccst. 7S8. 

377. yvitroi iv fAstxfiM Hiec 

ridet Aristophanes in Etpiit. P287. aporcius, vi ro in Ran. .9G2. 

^r«T’ W vvfcTo? ctnypv'^fr,ca Tov ^cv^lv <V^fl6?iSk.T^v« rig 

iertp sic .scrips! pro vul^^jato quod mclri leges 

violat ; ex emendatione IVirsoni, notiiiam debenms Dobraeod* 

E notis M. ^ . 

381. Notare neglexit M, Icctioncm, quam prxbet MS. Paris, 
teste V’alck. t*<V irkcty vice 7 ;oAA«V<v; unde erui potest Euripidea 
scriplura curt to y' «u ^^aretp Tet'j TrUcty, VlllgO iert. Sed fortiuS CSt 
altcrum. “ Etenini non omnibus .sapere conceditur.” 

383. E ruderibus leclionum, quas MSS. liic ct in 4-04. pr$bent, 
vera scriptura in utroque loco potest erui facillime : uecnon in 444. 
448 et 490. facilis ciui^ccLura raanum Euripideam poterit. restitucre. 
Sed pauconim ingeiiui hujusmodi minutiis se dedcre nunc tempotis 
probe intelligimus. Ib 

409. • 414. Hi ver.sus, utcuncjue Euripidei, ex priori forsan edi* 
tione perperam appositi nullum hSc locum habere possunt. lis rej^tin^ 
intellige Gracca. riwj ti ••^05 reteV cue iyiyweKct fucASft quasi Eatiine 
scrij^a. Jd hoc probe Hoveram me uxormjuisse^ idcoque niAi/ 
in virum admissuram. • 
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4^S4- K«i » fiMrtZs Ita M. cum M8S« 4 

"lejmo quod habet^Lasc. Aid. Stob. et X. n. Atqui X9f$^tra* 

est ' unice verunn : nam non nisi apud Thucydidem ec 

> ^nieopompuni reperias ; Tra^ci usurpant vel vel 

Cf. Prometh. 876. et ffid. T. 580. Habet •-luidem ^schylus 
in S. C. Th. 601. sed versum pro spurio lineis uncinacis 
circumdedit Porsonus ; rectius inter 589 et 590. interposuisset leviter 
correctum ’’Arns tS xxfirt^sr^^ Nam Hesy- 

chius exponit ^Mun et Buripidcs Bacch. 406. conHnT^at. 

Unde legi qudque debet in Pers. 823. *'Y/3^i( 

443- oS T* xUt. Ita M. e conjectura V'alckenaerii leviter mu- 
tata. Vulgo «uK v' 9 m. Monet qiiidem M. erases illas rol^et (i. e. 
T#» £^) (i- ^0 librarios corrumperc. Hoc pers^cto 

corrige, ut id obiter notemus^ S. C. Th. 580. it uyev h«7r< 

vice ’H met i^yaf kcu* qu« jure Porsonus obelo damnavit. 

459. icav iptvyvTit ixirci^t Fcficicer Markl. ^eoi. 

461. ^ sTi fttroii : Hanc occasioncm nactus M. impugnare 

Tult Dawesii regulami quae statuit brevem vocalem ad finem praeeuntis 
Tocis a litera f sequentem inchoante semper esse productam. Et 
motuslocis; quae Gaisfordus ad Hephaest. p. 219. congessit, veriorem 
esse regulam censet M. qiiam Censor Atiglus (Quarlerlt^ Rev. Vol. 
V. p. 225.) post Jacobiim Tate ad Collectanea Grxca Majora cd. 
Dalzel. promulgavit) quod syllaba finalis scilicet in its tantum 
locis^^'piroducatur) in quibus ictus metricus vini suam 
habeat. At nullibi apud Tragicos ictus metricus syllabam brcveni 
Ibngam cfRcit, et omnia loca quas Gaisfordus aliique congesserunt» 
aut dudum emendantur, aut emendatu sunt facillima. Verum de his 
alio fortasse tempore disceptabitur. 

470. oiii 9Tiynt Hand male M« edidit mv* sed 

majus adhuc latet vitium quod facile xnedebimuj> si Codices Itali hie 
nollam lucem prsebeant. 

473. ti g^siy — ■ ■ Ket^TM y iS 4tt. Ita M. cum 

MSS. contra VV. DI). quorum aiictoritas in hac re potior est, 
propter scribentium. Citat quidem M. qx Hecub. 782. 

u fM* c0*Me m yrx^ut tcKx ct infr. 483. cjcv^diiir Mir, Et 

^ . Sed non intelligerc videtue M, quid sit in v. 
incommodi. Nimirum objicitur, non quia in altcro sententi® mem- 
bro u cum indicativo conjunctum in altero aut sequitiir it cum opta- 
tivo junctum aut pr®cedit^ sed quia tempus non incertum xque 
it significat. In Hecuba trx0t7t suam vimvere indefinitam 
habet : nam reddi debet u i^KtU whit (quasi scriptum ti v»0uv) 

Anelice jff I s/tail appear have Justly sf^ered, I mil submit : simi- 

. liter in v.* 482,3. tempos aliquod incertum significatur in 
l{«v^cv it et ti : qu® t^oces sonant Anglice Men shall 

discover eokether w mil not JindM Horum uterque locus distat ab 
mtiofie Nutricia il — — sv it if you enjoy — you mil 

-have donevsMr nam sensus manifesto postulat if you have enjoyed^ 
jjfem vnll have donevoell •* i. e. Graece tl — — im &r. 

493^ iu iiitrrUf: Ita MSS. omnes: quos seqoitur M.«con« 
jeetora tamen Porsoni, quam ab amiqo ejus accepit, commemoraUf 
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scilfcet ittyrsitf, Nobis quidefn Aldinufn dma-rUf vetx lecttoms- vestigia 
▼idetur conservarc. . ^ • v * 

505. Kifi /t«j <n ?rja« Ita M. ex emendatione Porsoni, cajiw 

notula MSta in Addendis sic cxhibetiir. Aristoph. Vesp. 14^. 
(1450,) pro yi 3bge n ut recte Schol. et Suid. v. ZnX^ : y»€t « soepe 
permtitantur, ut Med* 870. ubi pro ii«6{ y’ recte ex MSS* edidki 
Brunck.^ewi JLmendu obiter HippoL 508, Ktt) fin XE irfif liwr: 
cf. Valck. ad Phccn, 1659. Murkl. ad SuppL 277 ct ad Ipli. A. 12SS. 
Jrunck. ad Med. 326. et Apoll. Rliod. iii. 985, (aide Akest. 1119.) 
r pro y* in eadenrfabula 118. ex MS. rcposuit Mus|p:,” • 

515 . iitU96\) Ti T«V Xl^fAUOV ^ XoyV Ti¥* $ 

i-jrt Au/iuv IvvU'^ett r he iveTv fiUv Ita M. edidit> et Reiskii con* 

jecturam, si qux alia, certissimam, nullo cum judicio rejecit. Corri- 
gebat quidem Reiskius n vrxiKef r./ $ Xuko^j et partim 

feliciter corrigebat, partim secus; feliciter, quod x^/tv in per- 

peram, quod i 9 ri» in mutaverit. Hoc sensit et Bruncki 's, qai, • 
wAsjtov iidsurnto, utfo non deturbavit. Etprofecto quam vocem 

liesychius exponit per vXcxMf^ev^ voluit qiioque Marklandus citans 
Luciani locum at^TU n etvrou rev uvan oiev if^iirue n tt^nvtigvg i 

*OArrAS riiN tpixON : quorum postrema veiba ad vxixmt tu 
alhuierc fortasse videntur : venim utcunque de hoc* statuas, noli‘ 
t.imen dubitare quin ifeetrtx ^ mutari debeant in laetr/tu 

propter vefba Theocriti similia in simili re T«vt* ut:^ rZf 
rl xpx<nnh¥. Atqui Euripidis locus, ne sic quidem perpurgams, aliam 
mediciaam efflagitat. Q'^^id velim mox indicabo. Interim verbal 
Scholiastce apponere libet, a quibus maxime cortuptis licet editornostef 
viilg.atam tueri conatus sit, ex iis tamen Euripideam scripturam ipse 
M. uti spero, rcvociitam confitebiiur. En locum. Au, (purir, •inji 
(pxe^uUiii s-rticiicv Ik rat *Ix7raXvrau n Xxfiuf ^ Xcytv K^dnn^ 

UTFeTTzarfix' xxi r» Xiy^ xvrav rc9 Xayop rrSf; 

rc xTrarTTXG^ft* «. r, X. Veium ipse nihil video quomodo Fhxdra 
potlicrit Xoy-sy rtvu Hippolyti Xcc/Ssiv KXt rwx^xi rx Xayx tfevTtt;. Nec 
facile quis dixerit unde SchoHasteb suum *cy«v<»Wt;,*eflt hausent, nibi prius 
viderlt trmuoy in fivpiusiav esse niutandum ; eodem errore quo legittir 
vice /tevKuttx a Stobxo Tit. vii. p. 80. ciunte iEschyliim m 
S. C. Til. 49. Mvuniuap igitur et in textiim admissis, lege in 

Scholiis Aei', ^nanr, iy Ik rau ^l^etraXvrav rt Xx ^9 j 

rrXcKdv 4 fc^dirvnSau xveiTtrxrfAX* kxI rx crXexx xCrcu ray vXimu 
*PxS^xf trtfyd^^xrxv iirxSity k,t,X, Quod ad (Altglicc a t v m eit S m 
brance) hie usurpatum, confer ob voeem Iph. A. 1240. TaiJr^ 
ridiv ftypifAuay et ob sententiam Aristoph. Plut. 992 . vifdky i^tdrist 

^a^uy, fxtftvtiro feav. 

527 . ’'Egjtf 5 c KXT afifedrxy : Negat Valck. « pro o« esse Atttcodbm : 

^ afFirmat Monk, in eo tamen leviter errans, quod Euriptdets senmis 
hunc morem intrudere vohiTt. E duobus locis, qn« protuKt WL 
fabiilac, jndice Porsono, cormptfssixnx, scilicet Baccharum 712* 46Bi 
prior in MSto. emendate legitur, posteriorem ipse Mv sua emeilda* 
cornimpit. Aid. exlitbet Ovk xXx" U Et^ny hSxV S{tv|ft y^UMf* 
Tn lege XifclXfiy 05 i?svi' iyia^ ov jtxXaK y«^«i 5 * Dc ttsu loquendi mS 
KxXati pro KXKtU adi Munkium ad v. 1 96; et df* Hl!bm*i>{ a* 326. 

Kxxdt ^oXay rova* ([y$u 0v/xf> Eadem formula SophocU restituta locum 
quendain ogregie potest emendare, • 
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5S7^o « A«j9r<ier«. « NegJit ValckcnaerRis alibi apud veteret ^ 

Gnecos Jovem dictum esse patrem Cupidinis : sed * « Ai 0 $ 

in suo Hippol}^! exemplari certe legerat Eumathius de Ismen. Amor. 
IX. p. 342. ct X, p. 393. Nec minori jure A*fl$ vocatiir Amor 
quam mh Awm in fragmento Antigonse Euripidcx (vid. Valck. 
Diatr. p. 154. c.) qiiippe Dione mater fiiisse Veneris perhibetur." 
Haec M. Atqui Eumathii auctoritas vix tanti habenda est, contra 
receptum Euripidi usum quidquam dciiuiat. Etenim scriptor iste, 
quern et Eusuthium vocant, codices habere potuit non antiques nec 
diligenter exaratefe. Et quod ad alteram Monki objectionem spectat, 
ca pro levi h;iberi debet, quippe Venus, srque ac mater ejus, 
saipe nominatur. Hoc monuit et Valck. cujus conjecturam eXiycf vi6e 
c bene M. rcjecit, non quia viilgata lectio est sana, sed quia ipsa 
conjectura talo nititur infirmo. Non Euripideo mori convenit 
' mU pro usurpatum : nec sensui hujus loci vox «A/y *5 maximii 

accommodatur. Chorus etenim hie loquitur de Cupidinis potentia, 
non statu coiporco. Pro OAIOS igitur dudum emendatur OAOOS ; 
nisi quis praetulerit A0A102 ut ulfivXA^ in Sophocle et Platone 
teste Lex. MS. Sangerm. apud Brunck. Lex. Soph. V. Cyrill. Lex. 
MS. ioXte^. 

549. Ztif^cr* u^UMtrtxf Trir. HxC COtTUptissima 

emendare voluit M. legendo air vel £ : ui 

Eu^vT/a/t esset scriptum pro Ev^vrtl^tf (vid. Soph. Trach. 250 et 1221.) 
eodem modo ac pro , ** Sed verisimtlior est Blom Heidi 

emendatio arr* hoc est rew/gio, Hercules enim vastata 

CEchalia lolam ad Trachina deportandam navibus commisit/* llarc 
Ms At in Sophoclea fabula nihil reperias quod huic suspicion! faveat. 

558. £v»i<Wo*t’ uy u Ita M. VulgO Xt/viiVair ety etat 

a sfTTu: Hoc metrum non patitur, nec lingua scriptumm 

Monki. Ne Graecum quidein est wav fgflrfi. Id sensit, opinor, et 
Valck. ideoque Scaligeri conjecturam comprobavit; sed cui non 
displicet « ? lege hie dtp «/« in antistropho KeiwfApov, 

567 • Av^^p rup trat^ip hcfigcfiat, Ita M* pcrjicram Valckcnacrii judi- 
cium secutus, qui uafipy e MS. E. edere debuit. Nihil ad rem facie 
locus quern adhibuit M. In 868. subjunctivi modi pendet de 
^8ff. Hie per se ponituiw contra lingux Grsecs usum. 

571. et sqq. Ver;»us, quos Chorus in hac scena cecinit, melius dispnni 
possunt. Heath io facem praeferente. Verum ea res non hujus tem- 
poris est. 

604. « Hcsychius, nostrum versum forta.sse 

spectans, exponit l$i^va»rw per iibi notandum est servasse eum 

.Atticam terminationem w.” Haec M« Sed proculdubio conniventibiu 
40ctdis Hesychium inspexit : ibi manifesto legitur iM^0u^Uy 

at Kusterus .vult sed pra^stat *£{f^d 0 'fii cum 

Alberto; ^uomodo et in Euripide oltm lectum perperam irnutavit ^ 
M. qui r^tius mutasset S in fin ad versus initium. Cf. Philoct. 1337. 

My fcn finSofttyi fotn^ Teste quidem Valck. habet X. n. in v. 

praeeedenti . fii fii xfii* • cum duplici ne^andi j^^articula : 

remtn ibi praestat «e ^ Hft tandem senptis, video nunc 

H^ydiium non eSse inspectum a M,» Valckenaerium, cxco cacupi 
sequmte,*et eim verba, pro more suo, exscribente, in gratiam scilicet 
lectorum^ qtiibus copia libxi Valckenaerii non conceditur. 
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618. et sqq. Hic locus a Codicibus, quorum ope plurimum iiidigct, 
foi tasse sanabitur : quod si non eventrit, ad conjecturas confugiendum 
crit. Interim silerg praestat. 

622. i»tutirai¥ Ita M. edidit conjccturam speciosam* 

qiiidem, utyoic ductam e vurbis Scholiasta: tav (dvtriuv kukov 
jktiVy sed rcvcra falsam, utpotc de mendosa scriptiira $v(rttty pendentem. 
Jitcnim. scripsit Schol. t/,v 6u<fiu¥, ut ab ea yoce cxponeretur o\3c¥ 

oatf/Hxm. * 

(iSS. Td UtIkxu Cum MS{>^ I*, edere 

dcbuit M. KutKcveytv. Ipsa elcnim Venus pvobc dici potest, ut dici- 
tur in V. 13f)8. iitpote Uea, sed mulieres non e.indem 

potestatcm sortiuntur, iitpottr mortales, quibus t* Dea 

^xv6v^'y»g concedit. 

6VX Ad h. V. disputat M* de syntax! iy«, cum imli- 

cativi temporihns prapteritis coujangcndi ; ct, inter alia buj’.’.s construe- 
tionis exenipLi citaia, Hippolyti prioris fragment, ix. emendatum 
exliibet a Porsoiio in Notnla MSta. qiii voluit Jtsvy 3* 'rritMtrt 

ruM&kraret KXtr-rov'riv : coTiicrri jubeiis yAwrrafcv iln^»)^6Vy in Bacch. ^68. 
ct Fbiiinch. Vit. Pcricl. i. p. \ 33 . C. Verum h«c Porsoni cbnjcctura 
cedat necesse csi nostra: ab Hesychio haustae. In Lexico optinio 
legilwr quae gl, aj>prime cum convenit, nec 

lo'nge distat EroroolSI ab ETPOOISI quod praebet Clemens propius 
a J verani lectionem quam Stobaus ev^i^/uotirt. 

668. ^ ?icyoP Keliecy^iiet XvUf Xoy^v. ItU M. non malo 

emit c Xu<riy et xvuv^ nec male vocem Aoyoj repetitam defendit. Quo- 
niam autem MSS. 2, daut i Xay^uj, legere possumus gj, % Ai}yo^^ 

Xvitp X^0V. 

G78,<). Hos duo versus peritc .adniodum Nutrici tribuit Rei'ikiu.s : 
ut manifesto patet ox initio orationis Phaedrx ad Nutricem converse:. 

682. ber^t^sitp ot^slra^ vrv^t. At locutio oCrslert; tv^/\ 

licet apiid scrq)tores probatos reperiretur, (quod non \mto) hie 
frigida forct, praeeuntc pht^asi fortissima : lege 

igitur kr^^^f/u aiirrai<ruf ttv^L et cf. Pl'Ometh. 240, «iW<»r «5 yipofy 689. 
%'t^avPdP u y€»e€. Hcsych. 

Ita MS. An legendum «/ 

721. Ei'^pnjitos Exemplum Imjuscc formula? apud Ammon, 

p. 76. Soplioclis Palamedi vindicat MS. Regius teste Kiddio» Cntical 
Revictv. 

72.5. Ad h. V. notam MStam Porsoni dedit M. In Danae 16. 
vulgo ‘'Off TAots y ei^\H (l«ri^«ff I'ectc Heailiius 

probante Vaickenactio ad Hipp. 728. Sed neuter vidity in r mtttan- 
JuiiV. Vid. Hec. 365. Thv r§ a^*XX«jr Ktirtp, Eurip. 

Electr. 434. O ti Truns 

Ilactenus dc locis extra Choricos disceptaiiir. In coxmncntanis> alio 
tempore vulgandis, de versibus Melicis anquirctur : ubl, nisi multum 
fallamiir^ nova et vera profercpius. , • 
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INQUIRY 

into the Causes of the diversity of Huvian Ch&tadeT in vcttious 
AgeSy NationSf and Individuals* 

* A 

By the Late Proper Scott, of King's College, Aberdeen.* 

i 

« rp 

I HE science of man,” say^ Helvetius, « taken in its utmost 
extent, is immense: its study is long and painful. Man is a model 
exposed to the view of various artists: each has contemplated him 
under certain aspects ; none comprehended him as a whole.” * To 
develope the various hidden springs of human conduct, to unfold the 
laws of human thought, and to trace to tlieir source those errors, pre- 
judices, or pcculiar bents of mind, which fix a particular stamp upon 
the human character, is indeed an undertaking of much difficulty, as 
it will likewise be allowed to be of very great importance. Man has 
been a subject of inquiry to the speculative, from the remotest periods 
of antiquity to the pijesent day. The sages of Babylonia, of Persia, 
and of India, entertained a variety of opinions concerning the human 
soul, its original production, its p^uliar. substance, and the changes 
of condition to which it may be liable." The same subicct engaged 
much of the attention of the various philosophical schools of Greece. 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, had each their peculiar doctrines 
concerning the essence of the human soul, its various attributes, ori- 
gin, and rature desti^tioh. The philosophers of modem times have 
not been less eager in their inquiries into this subject, perhaps the 
most interesting of all to mam Metaphysical speculations were the 
hivorite employment of the dark ages. On the revival of letters, 
divested of their scholastic absurdity, they continued to engage the 
attention of the most enlightened philosophers; and in ^se later 
ages they have many ardent votaries among the learned and in^-» 
nious; notwithstanding the numerous attractions which physical 
science, in its present highly improved state, can boast. 

It is, however, humbhne to reflect, that notwithstanding the succes- 
siOT of ages, during whim xnan has been an object of study ; not- 
Wfthstancni^ the eagerness with which his faculties and energies have 
bm explored, and me ingenuity which has been employed in scnidn* 
Isi]^ his aator^man remains jet little better than a riddle ! 

11 we consdtt that school of jrfiilasopby which derives itself fr^ 
Aristippus and Epicurus among the ancients, and which has so 
strenuously suppo^d by Hobbes, Mandevilte, Hume, Helvetius, and 
a host of his countrymen among the modems, we shall be told that 

* For a Btographlcal sketdi of the Professor, ISre No. V. p. 79. also No. Vlf. 
pi 191. 

* . La setmee delliommr, prise dans toute son 4tendae, esi immeitie t son ^tnde 
Unsfit et p^ble. I.^iowme e«t no module expose & la me dca dUf^reim 
artistes : chaetm en coasidm qoelqaes faces, aacatt n'en a fiiit te tour, (lie 
t^9ians»,cb.l.) 
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\nan is a being actuated by motives purely seliish ; whose sole delight^ 
and chief pursuit is the gratification of his own passions, and who 
never seeks tlie good of others, but in order to accomplish some pri- 
vate ends of his o^n. If again we take for our instructors the fol- 
lowers of Zeno, and those more amiable modem stoics, who endea- 
vour to exgite in mankind the practice of a pure benevolence, we shall 
learn that self-interest is a motive that ought never to be listened to by 
• a virtuous man ; and that we only accomplish the ends of nature, by 
promoting, as far as in our power, and from the molt disinterested 
considerations, the good of our fellow men. One philos( 4 >her ‘ will 
teach us, that the noble faculty of reason, by which man is pre-emi- 
nently distinguished from tlie brutes, is, of itself alone, competent to 
discover not only the various relations of abstract or scientific truth ; 
but also to discern intuitively the qualities of good and evil, virtuous 
and vicipus ; and at once to decide our moral conduct in the various 
difficult cases of right and wrong. Another philosopher* will be found 
to maintain that the evidence of reason, even upon the plainest sub- 
jects, is a mere fallacy : and no more to be credited than the visions 
of a heated imaginaut)ii ; that right and wroM, virtue and vice, are 
mere terms of convention j to which very dio&ent acceptations are 
assigned in different parts of the world; and that private or public 
enimument are the only objects which a wise rnan will steadily keep in 
.view. 

Here is indeed a mortifying picture of the fruitless application of 
ingenuity to a subject so highly interesting to man as the develope- 
ment of human nature. Conclusions so widely at variance with one 
another, and frequently so repugnant to the common sense of man- 
kind, tend but too much to justify the contempt witli which specula- 
tions of this kind have frequently been treated ; and to discourage the 
wiser part of die world from wasting their time in such fruitless pur- 
suits. But die errors, which have been introduced into a speculative 
subject, ought not to be admitted as proofs of the absurdity of the 
'speculation itself: they ought only to prompt us to a more cautious 
procedure in conducting our inquiry, in order that we may avoid the 
^ocks which have produced the shipwreck of former adventurers. 

Happily, the principal causes of the absurd and erroneous doctrinesi 
which have so Idng disfigured die science of human nature, are now 
pretty well ascertained ; and the method, by which conclusions so 
repugimt to common understandings may be avoided^ has been 
clearly pointed out, and even eremplined by various eminent labmm 
in this field of inquiry. It has been clearly shown, that ingeuioiis 
men, impatient at once to establish the ulttmate principles of me sub- 
ject of their research, ha^e disdained the humbler task of coUikting 
thdte facts, and multiplying those observations, by a careful examu 
nation of which #6ne the principles of the science of human nature^ 
and of every other science, can be firmly estaUiAed. That in mosti 
cases the true order of scientific inquiry tins been inverted— that pldio* 
sophtra have first formed their systems, and laid down their prUtclj^es, 


Ciidworth. 


Hume. 
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and nftenvards endeavoured to accommodate to those principles the 
various pliscnomena of human nature that fell under tlieir observation ; 
instead of gradually arising from the examination and comparison of 
fact^ and pheenomena, to the establishment of the-iiltimatc elements 
of their science. In too many cases also, it appears that an hypothesis, 
once formed, cannot be relinquished by its author without snuggle; 
and tliat the love of truth is often too feeble to counteract the lU sirc 
of establishing an ingenious system, where, upon a few simple princi- 
ples, a variety of conclusions arc reared, and a multitude of particulars 
connected « togetlier, by reasonings rather refined than solid. The 
love of paradox is by no means confined to the framers of aenigmas, 
but has produced more than one pliilohophical system. It appears 
indeed to be the principal source of those singular doctrines whicli 
have in ancient, as well as in modern times, appropriated to them- 
selves tlie title of scepticism, and which, however adverse they may 
be to tlie progress of real knowledge, and the promotion (^f the true 
interests of mankind, seem less to have arisen from the iniquitous wish 
to disseminate pernicious principles, than 1‘rom the latent gratiii cation 
accompanying the display gf superior ingcmiiiy, and tlie pleasure 
of connecting together a system of conclusions apj).irently iirecon- 
cileabie with each other.* 

'Fo avoid deductions of so preposterous and even dangerous a ten- 
dency, as well as to show those errors which more involuntarily arise 
in the course of such an inquiry, the only safe course appears to he, 
to found our conclusions upon the broad basis of observed facts, and 
ascertained phasnomcna alone. The true mode of investigating the 
science of human nature, as well as of ascertaining the pliysical laws 
of the universe, is by an analytical or inductive proce.ss, and not by 
the gratuitous assumption of general doctrines, or first principles, 
wliich have not been cautiously investigated Facts must be collected 
—man must be contemplated in every variety of aspect — the great 
springs of his conduct mpst be ascertained-— the modifications to 
which these are liable, from a variety of circumstances, must be esti- 
mated, before we can venture to decide on the causes of the diversifj^ 
of human character.* 

What a complicated being does man appear, when wo first make 
his faculties the subject of our contemplation ! At one time actively 
engaged in the bustle of life, in the pursuit of honors, or accpiisition of 
ricnes ; at another, diving into die mysteries of nature, and scrutinising 
the laws of die universe, by his intellectual exertions -r now liurried on 
by the headlong impulse of passion, and sacrificing his future peace 
to the momentary ’gratification of inordinate desire, hr ungovernable 
resentment. Again busied in the exercise ef the benevolent affections, 
■ ' ■ 

* « II point de philosopbc,'* my$ Honnscan, “ tpii venaiii a ronno'itre l«r 
vrai ct Je faux, ne prc'terat le iiirnsonge qii'il a Iroiivi* a la drcoiivt-ite 

par iirk autre, Qitet est le,pliilo»opfiCL qui pour sa gloire lie troiupcToii 
volontiera le j^enre liimmiirr* (Kmitv, tom. :i. p. ,30. ) 

“ C*est an fond do rexamen,** leays Helve tius, “ qnr *c troiive la et la 

v4rit^. L’or ie an fond dcs creusete.** (Do iliommc, sect. 6* cb. IB.) 
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• and enjoy injj tl;c pure gnitificalion which arises from tlie pracliCe o£ 
cliarity, friendship, and compassion. At one time attaining to the 
rank of a demi-god, at another nioie nearly resembling the miilevo- 
lence of a demon^ 

How different too is man, viewed as the member of a civilised 
society, fn)m the savage, who exercises his solitary dominion over the 
beasts oftJe forest ? What a wide interval between the man of a culti- 
vated mind, whose principles r»f action and contemplation have been 
fostered by educ.itfon, and tutored by example, from rfienuie mcchij- 
nic, whose ideas have no greater range than the manipTilatif^ns of his 
art, and who acts and thinks rather by an instinctive iniilTui'm, than 
from the suggestions of his rational nature ? In contcniplaiing hv.man 
nature in so low a state, we can with difllculty trace tlic gc;ms of iliose 
principles which, wlien properly unfolded, are calciilat< J to form the 
statesman, the Jiero, or tlie pliilosopher ; and can scarcely rclrain f rom 
ascribing every thing excellent in the human charaftev to education, 
and the fortunate influence of accidental circumstances. 

To ascertain, as far as may be, what is due to external circumstances 
in the form uiou of human character, and Iiow much of its peculiari- 
ties must be ascribed to original coustiuition, is the chief object of the 
followitig work ; and if the task were well executed, little dou?»t could 
be cjuertained of its high utility ; for a knowledge of the causes by 
w'hich the human character is determined would naturally lead to the 
prevention of many of its defects, and to such a culture of die infant 
mind as might be best calculated to form it for useful contemplation 
and meritorious exertion. 

At the same time, I am well aware of the great difliculty of the 
task I have chosen for myself ; and of my incompetcncy to do it 
complete justice. On no subject, perhaps, have philosophers been 
more at variance %vith each other, than concerning the causes of the 
great diversity of hum;ui character. The most prevailing opinion 
has been, dial original organisation has the principal share in diis 
effect and that ceruiin regions of the world are so happily situated, 
and possessed of climates of so genial a nature, as to be peculiarly 
adapted to the production of great men. Aristotle, among the an- 
cients, ascribes the superiority of his countrymen to the happy influ- 
ence of the climate of Greece ; and Vitruvius assigns a similar reason 
for the superiority of the Romans over the nations which they deno- 
minated barbarous. The same doctrine has been strenuously espoused 
by Montesquieu and other celebrated modern philosophers, who are 
inclined to ascribe tvi original constitution or tewperamait all the 
observed diversity of human talent. “ Poijr changer Ics car actives,** 
says Rousseau, “ il faudroit poiivoir changer les temperamens; vouloir 
pireillement changer les*esprits, ot d’lin sot faire iin homme de talons, 
r’est dHin blond vouloir faire un brun. Comment fondroit on Ics 
coeurs ct lesesprits sur unmodMe cominim ? Nostalens. nos vices, nos 
vertiis, et, par consequent, nos caractisres, ue dependcnt-ils pas 
entuVement de notre organisation ?” (Heloise, tom. ,5. p. 116.) 

Otiicr writers have been ipclincd to ascribq the divei^ity of human 
chstf a^ter to moral, rather than to physical causes ; to the stale of 
society in which a man is placed ; to the nature of the ciYil,govcrn- 
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^ment under which he lives, the progress of the arts and sciences, and' 
the encouragement given to intellectual exertion ; the security of pro- 
perty and personal liberty, and a variety of other circumstances. In 
these, they think, are to be sought the causes of the ^jsgraded condition 
of certa.n races" of men, and me great intellectual superiority of other 
.more fortunate nations ; and by me application of similar incitements 
ihay the character of one individual be greatly exalted over that of 
another. 

' No writer his maintained the influence of moral causes, in formkig 
the humanv:haracter, to a greater extent, than the ingenious, but too 
often sophistical, Helvetius He asserts that there is in fact no origi- 
nal or natural diversity in the abilities or characters of men, but that 
all the varieties of talent are the fruit of the accidental concurrence of 
circumstances, and the happy application of the proper stimulants. 

L’homme de g^nie,” says he (at the conclusion of the 3d discourse, 
^^delM sprit, ’’) ^‘n’estdonc que Ic produit dcs circonstances dans les- 
quelles cet homme s*est trouve.'* 

► There are few persons, it is presumed, who will be inclined to sub- 
scribe to this doctrine in its full extent. At the same time it will, 
probably, ‘be generally allowed that the influence of external circum- 
stances, 'especially of the moral kind, in forming , the human character, 
is very considerable. To ascertain what is the extent of this influ- 
ence, and how its effects may be most beneficially directed, will form 
the principal object of the following inquiry. But previous to the 
examination of this important question, it appears necessary to form 
an estimate of tlie leading principles by which all men are prompted 
to action, and which, therefore, must always enter into the composi- 
tion of human character. The first part, therefore, of the following 
work shall consist of an Analysis of the great active principles of 
man ; of those original impulses with which nature seems to have gifted 
him, in order to lead him ta fulfil the important eiuls of his existence 
here upon earth. 


PART I. 

OF THE GREAT PRINCIPLES OF ACTION AMONG MEN. 


Sect. i. 

General Analysis of Man^s active principles. 


Msui, in a state of infancy, is undoubtedly tlie most helpless qf all 
beings. The young of the various tribes of animals are in a single 
season generally sufficiently able to shift for themselves ; but a course 
of years must elapse, and the utmost attention and care of the parents 
must be exercised before the infant man can at all provide for the exi- 
gendes of bis situation* 

During this period, and even for some considerable time afterwards, 
man is actudted chiefly by the blind impulse of certain appetites and 
which spontaneously prompt him to take the necessary* steps 
for hisi^comfort and security ^ and it is not till his mind has attained 
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jto a certain state of m*aturity, that he can be said to be ^bverne4 by 
any principles of action which deserve the name of rational* It is * 
man in this mature, and more perfect condition, that constitutes the 
object of our present inquiry ; and it will be proper to consider him as 
he is usually subj<^ted to our observation ; neither advanced to the 
very highest pitch of civilised refinement, nor sunk to the lowest 
degradaticHi of the savage state. 

If we consult our experiende, we shall find that man in such a 
siQjiation as this is busied in a great variety of pursuits, and has hU 
attention occupied by many very important objects and employ mentsr. 
He^is generally chiefly employed in some of the active^ursuits of 
life*; in the exercise of some of those professions which are found 
necessary to answer the demands of»civilised life ; or in the pursuit of 
riches, power, or fame, in some of the more exalted walks of society* 
Such are the objects on which his mind will principally be bent, be- 
cause from these he is to derive his personal independence and comfort, 
as well as a great part of the consideration and rank which he is Xo 
possess among other men. 

But tlie instances of men devoting themselves entirely to the busi- 
ness of a profession, or tlie acquisition of riches and honors, are 
extremely uncommon, or rather |iot at all to be met with. Men 
ardently desire the intercourse of other men, and are Incapable of efn- 
joying the benefits of fortune, if deprived of the soothing intercourse 
of society. They form intimate connexions of friendship or affection 
with those whose dispositions are found congenial to their own ; the 
passion between the sexes exerts its influence, and man finds himself 
in the endearing relations of husband, parent, and friend, from which 
he derives by far the greatest portion of his social enjoyment. Avo- 
cations of a yet more interesting and important nature are found to 
occupy the attention of man in his improved condition. There are 
certain lines of conduct in his dealings with other men, which he feels 
to be his dutj/, and which he cannot neglect without incurring the 
censure of the world, and the reproach of his own mind. He feels 
himself, in addition to the calls of interest, and the tics of society, 
to be a 7noral agent, and a creature responsible for the uprightness of 
his conduct, and the purity of his intentions to a superior over>ruling 
power. 

To explain the motives by which all men are led to this variety 
pursuit, and to place their happiness in objects of so ^reat a diversity 
or, in other words, to reduce to a few general principles the compli- 
cated phsenomena of human conduct, has been an object of research 
with the contemplative part of mankind from the earliest a^es of 
philosophy. There has, however,, been annuch greater diversity of 
sentiment than might have been expected, concerning a matter which . 
seems at first sight to be subjected to the experience of all.; and to 
decide upon which, a man apparently has only to consult the evidence 
of his own consciousness. 

In conducting such an investigation into the leading principles of 
human. conduct, there is a tendency in the mind of^ man which is 
▼ery^fruitful of erroneous 'conclusions. This is the extreme love rf 
simplicity! in consequence of which we are led to endeavour to 
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^reduce coTnpUc:tted phxnomcna to a fow simple principles, or, if 
possible, to some one r- renominating, or generally pervading cause. 
The same tenaenc}^ has been very productive of error in physical 
iiUiiuiri'^s ; and we can trace its indncncp in the philosophical system 
of Aristotle, where every phenomenon is explained by matter and 
form ; in the Cartesian system of physics, where matter, endowed 
originally w'ith a certain quantity of motion, plays an equally conspi- 
cuous part ; in the monads and pre-established harmony of Leibnitz ; 
and in many (Vher philosoph.ical tlieories, which have in quick sucf/?s* 
sion atti*acted the attention, and commanded the applause of man- 
kind. •'* 

Men,’’ says Dr. Reid, are often led into error by the love of 
simplicity, which disposes ns to reduce things to few principles, and 
single' causes. There is without doubt, in every work of nature, all 
the beautiful simplicity that is consistent with the end for which it 
was made. But in analysing the me:ins by which Nature brings 
about its ends, we must not forget that the wisdom of Nature is more 
above the w’isdom of man, tlian man’s wasdom is above that of a 
child.” (Essay*, im the Intell. Powers of Man.)* 

In analysing the principles of the human constitution, the danger 
of falling into this mivStakc is peculiarly great, on account of the 
remarkable h.ti/nony and consi:>tency of its several parts, which all 
combine in promoting the general good of the individual ; and 
which, wlion properly cultivated and duly exercised, a})pear to have 
no tendency to counteract each other, or to distract man’s exertions, 
by prompting him to opposite and irreconcileablc lines of conduct. 

So completely are the principles of human nature calculated to 
promote the good of the individual, that many philosophers, both 
ancient and modern, have been found to maintain that self-inlcrest 
is die universally predominating motive of conduct, that it is the 
principle by which a wise man is always actuated, and that which 
invariably governs our decisions concerning the cf>ndiict of others ; 
insomuch that we never pronounce an action to be meritorious, 
unless we conceive it to have some immediate or remote tendency to 
our own advantage. Hence what we call a virtuous man, is only a 
man that \vc think may be useful to ourselves ; or, if we are capable 
of taking a soitiewhat more enlarged view f;f the subject, he is a man 
whose rondoct and dispositions have a tendency to promote the inter- 
ests of the public at large. 

'i’his selAsh system of human nature has, under various forms, 
been supported by the school of Epicurus among the ancients, and 

* r?l!'f)rat«*d Dr. Hartley seems to have been stronjjly imhi.cd witli the 
love ol'siviipiiciiy, when with a sanguine mia: 4 inatiot)*lie looks tVirwarci to an svya 
“ wheu tVilore ^eiirjratiofis shall put all kinils of cvidciifo and inquirii's into 
niathc-niatioal 'o.ms; rediirmg Aristotle s ten categories, and Ibsliop WilLiuis’ft 
lony siintma :T< nFra to the head of f|naiitity alone, so as to make inadiematics, 
and ie gir, .in oral history, and ci\i1 kiatory, natural philosophy, and phtlosophy 
ot .dl otlu’r knidy, coin**’KU‘ vn nf car (Harth'y on Man, p. titr?.) 

“ lotfilcctus Ifinnanus,** iays Bacon, “ ex prnprietatc suk facile supponit 
majonnrt .H‘<iin< m et. a;K|i;diil!ateM. iu rebus qiiunt iiwenit : et cum niiiUa sjnt in 
natura. inoaodica et pi na imparitatU, ♦amen aO^ngit paraUda, ct correspond- 
entia, el y.dativa, qaa? non sunt;' (Nov. Org. 1. 4o.) 
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by *Hobbcs, Hume, Helvetius, and others of the modems^ some of 
whose names have been already mentioned. To give it plausibility, 
much ingenuity, wit, and learning have been displayed, and the advo- 
cates for this system have appeared as solicitous to sink \pe dignity of 
man, and to exhibit degrading pictures of the dispositions alid tendencies 
of human nature, as it they themselves had belonged to another and 
super! or %lass of beings. Like Swift, when he wiote the satire of the 
Houyhnhnms, in which he fendeavours to sink the dignity of the 
tgiiman character below the qualifications of a horse, uiey seem to 
have forgotten that diey themselves were men. • ^ ^ » 

According to the system of Epicurus, all the happiness or misery 
of man results from mere sensation. Bodily pleasure is the ultimate 
source of enjoyment, and, of coiuiequencc, die only rational object of 
pursuit, while bodily paini as the great source of misery, is by every 
means to be av< .ided. To secure a series of pleasurable sensations, is 
therefore tlie cliicf duty of a wise man ; who ought to think of nothing 
so much as to provide for his personid comfort in that short space of 
time lo which his existence is limited, and which, according to this 
system, extends no farther than the present life.* 

The Epicurean system has been espoused and strenuously defended 
by Helve'jus, who endeavours to prove that the true* interests of 
mankind can in no other w'ay be promoted, than by enabling all die 
members of a political society to procure the greatest possible share of 
bodily enjoyment. The passions are the great springs of action to 
which till?: author ascribes all the observed diversity ofliuman charac- 
ter; nnd he endeavours to prove (de TEsprit dis. 3d. ch* 15.) “ que 
la craintt* dcs pcines, on le desir des plaisirs physiques peuvent allu- 
mer en nous toutes sortes de passions.” He even seems much less 
inclined to rebne and spiritualise upon this sensual system, than was 
done by Epicurus and his followers. According to the ancient sect, 
die anticipation and recollection of bodily enjoyment or suflering, had 
a larger shave in producing our happiness or misery, diaii the mere 
sensations ihenisclves ; from wdiicli they inferred, diat though plea- 
sure was originally derived from the body, its principal scat w^as 
actually in the mind. In the system of Helvetius we find no such 
refinement ; gross sensual pleasure is continually held up to our 
view, and decked in llic most illuring colors, as the only true source 
of gratification ; and every object of human pursuit, and every desire 
of the human breast, even the affection of friendship itself, is resolved 
into die selfish wish of individual emolument. “ Aimer,” says this 
writer (de I'Esprit dis. 3d. ch. 11.) ** e'est avoir besoin. Nulle amiti6 
sans besoin : ce seroit un effet sans cause.” 

The selfish system of human nature appears in a form somew^hat 
^difl’eront in the writings of Mr. Hobbes. According to this autlior, 
man is an animal naturally prone to violence, injury, ai\d injustice ^ 
wdio respects not die rights or interests of his fellow men, w hen they 
stand in the way of his own gratification. It is therefore necessary 
to control him by laws w^ell organised and vigorously executed ; in 


» See Cicero. 
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a strkt obedience to which his chief merit depends ; and according 
dur author,’ we are evidently led to approve of this obedience of the 
feiws in others, from the conviction we have of its direct tendency 
to our own advantage. The enforcement of the laws seems, with 
Hobbes, to have been paramount to every other consweration. << If,*' 
s^ys he, the fear of spirits were taken away, men would be much 
more fitted than they are for civil obedience. Neither ougb^ men to 
suffer themselves to be abused by the doctrine of separated essences, 
and incorporeal substances, built upon the vain philosophy of AristQ^ 
tld*, that would fright men from crying the laws of their country 
with empty «^ames (as of hell, damnauon, fire, and brimstone,) as 
men fright birds from the com, with an empty hat, doublet, and a 
crooked stick.”* ' 

The doctrine of Mr. Hume, concerning the origin of the passions, 
or the leading principles of action in man, is not very different from 
that of Helvetius ; and the reasoning, by which he ascribes our appro- 
bation of virtuous or meritorious conduct, to a perception qf its utility, 
evidently proceeds upon the assumption, that man is chiefly guided in 
his actions and opinions by views of self-interest. The same may be 
said of the systems of Mandeville, and others, who have chosen to 
dwell upon ‘'this partial and least favorable view of tlie character of 
man. 

That a reasonable regard to self-interest is a very powerful princi- 
ple of action in the human mind, cannot well be denied, when we 
give a fair examination to the farts which are daily presented to us, 
and has been allowed by the advocates of the best and purest mora- 
lity ; but thatthis is the only principle by which men are guided in 
their dealings with one another, is a doctrine which the unprejudiced 
mind admits with the greatest repugnance, and which, 1 think, is irre- 
concileable with many of the phamomena of human conduct. Ask a 
man of a benevolent and humane disposition, who delights in acts 
of munificence, and in. relieving the distressed, whether he believes 
that self-interest alone is the principle by which men are prompted to 
act, and he will reject the supposition with indignation. Put a like 
question to the tender parent, the affectionate husband, or the ardent 
friend, and a like indignant answer will undoubtedly be received. 
The man of unperverted mind is conscious that he possesses principles 
of action which are disinterested and benevolent, as well as those that 
are selfish ; that he takes pleasure in doing good to others, as well as 
in advancing his own personal interest. Amd in such a question as 
this, the testimony of consciousness is of great importance, as the 
inquiry is, what are, and what are not, the original principles by 
which the mind is promptedto act i 

The indignation which is excited in a virtuous mind by such pic- 
tures of human nature as are exhibited in the writings of such authors 
as Hobbes, Mandeville, and Hume, is itself a proof of the falsity of 
the resemblance. If there is not in the mind of man a principle of 
generosity, as well as of selfishness, whence, it may be asked, can this 
mdignation arisi^ ; and whence our unwillingness to admit, as true, a 

■'*** ■■ ' ^ 

■ See Hobbes's Leviathan and Treatise d« Civs, 
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system of doctrines, which seem so much calculated to promote the 
interested views of every individual. These very authors themselves 
tacitly allow a principle of virtuous indignation to exist within us, when 
they hold up cer|^in traits of human character, as objects of our cen< 
sure and contempt. 

But the system of selfishness cannot by any perversion be made to 
explain ftany facts of human conduct which ate of the most familiar 
observation. It is surely not selfishness that actuates those inconsr- 
derately generous men who dissipate their substance ip the endeavour 
to relieve the distresses of others ; it cannot be selfishness by whfch 
those patriots have 'been prompted, who, like Curtius ofwold, volun- 
tarily sacrifice their lives for the preservation of their country ; or by 
which a friend such as Pytheas actuated, when he rejoiced in the 
opportunity of saving f!ie life of his Damon by his own voluntary 
death Nay, the sysLem of selfishness will by no means account for 
many of the n-prehensible and unamiable traits of human character, 
whcT-., by a blind and almost irresistible impulse, men are led to 
actions which are as hostile to their own welfare, as to the happiness 
of their neighbours «• If,*" says Dr. Ferguson, «men be not 
allowed to have disinterested benevolence, they will not be denied to 
have disinterested passions of another kind Hatred, indication, and 
rage, frequently ur e them to act in opposition to their known inter- 
est, and even to hazard their lives, without any hopes of compensa- 
tion in any future return of preferment or profit.** (Essay on Civil 
Society, p. 23.) 

This truth appears to be admirably illustrated by Dr. Butler, in 
the following passage of the l^face to his Sermons. “ Every caprice 
of the imagination, every curiosity of the understanding, every affec- 
tion of the heart, is perpetually showing the weakness of self-love, by 
prevailing over it. Men daily, hourly, sacrifice the greatest known 
interest, to fancy, inquisitiveness, love, or hatred, any vagrant incli- 
nation. The thing to be lamented is, not th2kt men have so great a 
regard to their own good or interest in the present world, for they 
have not enough, but that they have so little to the good of others. 
And this seems plainly owing to their being so much engaged in the 
gratification of particular passions, unfriendly to benevolence, and 
which happen to be most prevalent in them, much more than to self- 
love. As a proof of this may be observed, that there is no character 
more void of friendship, gratitude, natural affection, love to their 
country, common justice, or more equally and uniformly hasd- 
hearted, than the abandoned, in what is called, the way of pleasure j 
hard-hearted, and totally without feeling in behalf of others ; except 
where they cannot escape the sight of disti^ess, and so are interrupted by 
• it in their pleasures. And yet ’tis ridiculous to call such an abandoned 
course of pleasure interested, w^hen the person engaged in it knows 
before-hand, and goes on under the- feeling and apprehension, that 
•twill be as ruinous to himself, as to those vmo depend upon him.” * 

As there have been philosophers, both ancient and modem, who 
have represented self-interest as the most prevailing, as well as the 
mest rational motive of numan conduct ; so there have beeQ others 
who seem to have gone into an opposite extreme, who condemn this 
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prinoiple of action as reprehensible in every form, an J wish to snh-sti- ' 
tute in its place a piire and disinterested regard to the good of the 
whole human race.* Such was tlie doctiinc of the ancient Stoic 
schools, though inculcated in a form rather austere, and uninviting ; 
and such nearly was the doctrine of Plato, and of his more modern 
followers, who assumed to themselves the name of Eclectics. 

According to the Stoical doctrine, the selBsh desires anti passions 
of the human mind ought never, on any account, to he yielded to 
by a wise man ;^for happiness, according to the tenets of this school, 
coSisistsin a perfect exemption from that perturbation of mind, which 
is inseparable from passion ; or in that state which they denominated 
Man, said the Stoics, ought not to be actuated by any regard 
to his own convenience, but ought lo consider himself as a constituent 
part of a great whole, the good of which ought to be the object which 
he constantly keeps in view. When,'* says Epictetus, “ we consider 

the foot, as a foot, and something disjoined from the rest of the 
body, it may be better for that foot always to be clean : but when 
we view it as a member of the body”, it behoves it sometimes to tread 
in the mire, sometimes to trample upon thorns, and sometimes to be 
cut off, for the well-being of the rest of the body. Wliat are you ? — 
A man. — If v”e consider you as made only for yourself, it would be 
better for you always to be rich, to live to a good old age, and to 
enjoy health ; but when we view you as a constituent meml)er of 
society, it will frequently behove you, for its advantage, to l)e poor, 
to be sick, to encounter danger, and perhaps to suffer premature 
death. Why then do you complain? only remember, that if, by refus- 
ing to suffer for the advantage of the body, the foot ceases to be a 
foot, so do you, by refusing to suffer for the good of society, cease to 
be a man.” 

The doctrine of the rejection of every selfish motive of conduct 
assumed a more amiable and inviting form, in the hands of die 
Eclectics, more especially as it has been taught by those modem 
philosophers who may be said to have revived and improved the 
Eclectic system. In the seventeenth century, many of the tenets of 
the Platonic philosophy were ably sustained by the learning and in- 

f enuity of the celebrated Dr. Cudworth, the great opponent of 
lobbes, and all the infidel writers. It was the doctrine of Cudworth, 
that the only praiseworthy motive of conduct in man is a pure bene- 
volence, or steady regard to the interests and well-being of his fellow- 
creatures, and he rested the proofs of his doctrine upon the truths of 
natural religion, or tlie contemplation of the divine attributes. Bene- 
volence, said he, appears to be the governing attribute the Deity, 
since he has thereby been Ibd to die formation of a universe of ani- 
mated and rational beings, capable of enjoying* happiness themselves, 
but of imparting none to their maker, w^hose happiness is perfect, and 
incapable of increase. It becomes us, therefore, as far as in our 


* ** OeAt la source dcs combats des philosoplies, dont Ics iins out pris a taclie 

dt^lever. Vliomme d^couvrant scs grandeurs, cut Ics autres de I'abaisscr cn 
Tcplf’^catant see rniseres.” ^Pascal.) - 
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power, to imitate this divine attribute, and co-operate as much US' may 
be with the beneficent views of our creator. 

The sybiem of benevolence has found two very able advocates in 
Lord Shaftesbuir/ and Mr. Hutcheson, who have rested its foundation 
upon less abstract speculations, and have appealed to facts, and what 
\vc obseiye in the world of the moral cstiinatcs of mankind. There, 
say they, \vc find that a virtuous action is approved of in exact pro- 
portion to tlie degree of benevolence which has produced it; and 
when we discover any degree of self-love to have had a share in jits 
motive, this wc uniformly consider as an abatement of its merit. 

In short,** says Hutcheson, “ we always see actions, which flow 
from public tovcy accompanied wifh generous boldness and openness ; 
and not only maUciouSy but even sdjhh ones^ the mailer of sliame and 
confusion ; and that men study to conceal them. The \o\eo{ private 
pleasure is the ordinary occasion of vice; and when men have got anj^ 
lively notions of virtue^ they generally begin to be ashamed i.)f every 
thing which betrays sc/jishness^ even in instances where it is innocent. 
We are apt to imagine, that others, observing us in such pursuits,ioriii 
mean opinions of us, as too much set on private pleasure ; and hence 
\'’c shall find such enjoyments in most polite nations, concealed from 
those who do not partake with us.** (Inquiry concerning moral good 
ami evil, sect. 5.) These authors have likewise exhibited in glowing 
colors the pleasure which arises Irom the performance of benevolent 
actions ; a pleasure svhich they justly represent as far superior to the ^ 
gratifications of sense ; and in this way they have very meritoriously 
endeavoured to excite mankind to that line of conduct which promises 
most fairly to promote the welfare of the species. 

This view of the principal duties of human nature is doubtless far 
more pleasing than that contained in the selfish system, and much 
more calculated to produce conviction on the unperverted mind. Yet 
pleasing and amiable as it is, it cannot be considered as unexception- 
able, and is indeed fi^aught with consequences by no means favor- 
able to true virtue. By representing actions as meritorious solely in 
proportion to the good which they confer upon our fellow’-creatures, 
it authorises the dangerpus doctrine, that the means are sanctioned 
by the end. On such a principle, theft, robbery, and every kind cjf 
violence, might be jusiified, as they may be made the means of bene- 
fiting certain individuals ; and to take away the superfluities of the 
rich and bestow them on the poor, would certainly be a benevolent 
action, even though accomplished by unlawful means. According 
to this system, too, there would neither be merit nor demerit in those 
actions which did not directly affect the^ interests of our neighbours ; 
so that wc might teH the truth or not, as it suited us, if the fie did no 
• harm to any one ; or in conferring a favor, we might bestow it on an. 
indifferent person, as well as upon one who had oMiged us, since the 
good produced, in both cases, would be precisely the same. Thus 
it appears that the system of benevolence makes no provision for such 
virtues as veracity, honesty, or gratitude. The same inordinate love 
simplicity, which wefjerceivc in the selfish theoi^y of duty, is also 
inanifesl in the system of benevolence ; like the selfish system^ it exlii- 
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bits Sl partial and incomplete, though doubtless a far more amiable and 
attractive, view of human nature. 

Many writers upon morality, who have evinced the strongest inter- 
’est in the welfare of the human race, have«been iii::lined to deduce 
man’s perception of duty, or of that line of conduct which he ought 
to pursue, from the principle of piety, or an obedience to t]ie will of 
God ; such is the foundation on which a late eminent writer on 
morals. Archdeacon Paley, chooses to rest the obligations of moral 
sanction ; but though it be granted that the divine will is paramouift 
to every other consideration, it is difficult to conceive how unassisted 
reason can ^tain to the knowledge of the divine will, unless we sup- 
pose certain principles of moral disprimination to be inherent in man, 
by means of which he is enabled to infer what may be the will of the 
Divinity in particular cases of conduct. 

i All of these systems of duty seem alike to err from an undue regard 
to simplicity, and a desire to reduce to some one principle the various 
motives by which men are prompted to act, when they duly perform 
theii part in the g^eat drama of life. The truth appears to be, that 
the motives of human conduct are of a nature by far too complicated 
to admit of being reduced to any one generally pervading principle, 
and the relations in which man is placed are such as to subject him 
to the obligation of more than one geiieral class of duties. His duties, 
however, or leading principles of action, may be reduced to a few 
general classes, wimout much difficulty ; and if these classes seem to 
be essentially distinct from each other, or not included the one within 
the other, this is certainly a much safer way of treating of many 
duties, or active principles, than the attempt to derive them all from 
on^ source. 

Under one or other of the three following heads, the active princi- 
ples of man seem naturally to arrange themselves —1st. Those active 
principles which are selfish, or which tend chiefly to promote the 
advantage of the individuil. 2d. Those which are socid, or which 
have other men for their object. 3d. Those which are moral, or 
which seem to have a higher sanction than either our own advantage, 
or the interest of society. On each of these classes of active princi- 
ples, 1 shall make a few observations. 


The Scholiast on Hephastion^ and an Ode of Anacreon muinally 

illustrated^ 


The Scholiast, in chapter 7. rcu (see Gaisford’s 

Hephaestion, p. 172.) describes the ancient Anacreontic verse, asi 
Composed of an iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

In this metre we have a fragment, preserved in Hephaestion, 

Ti inns % six 

|kit Hephaestion informs us also, (p. 291 Gaisford’s Heph.) that 
Amct^ composed whole Odes in it. 
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The Scholiast tlien proceeds as follows : * " * 

Oi Se »vro ttf n xcei U( 3va« aaad w ftlf a| 

xtSxd 0fxot/;,^Ttf 3e ivc imuxavAmv* xiki ix-iHxcrrcti oi 

T«y, xMi }vo <XjKi3cv?> xxf are^iTrnv a-vXXetfilif^ tw, 

Mirc Toy A/^ou to fut^of. 

To Tovroyy xovkovAiov TvyxgiTXA ax ri tov iXuav^fCi rvv it9vX)iufitff wiSff 
TovrfTT< Toy 9 ry^/t;^<ou, xx< Lo row /xti^oyo;, ^toi top o7ovSf/o«. xoti aj^fi f> /lia 
’tKoT; iragfTTocrf Toy lAoeo’O'oyx, ly 2f rtui x^t/o($ rey ^fl^oyoty o<oyy 

u^trif fyoTf^xyov. «y0ix * 

oTf xxi xff^o ;^o^iX/so/3oy ^^;^CT«i o to<ovto$ x. t. oToy* 

X^iTTixyoTy ^xxx^«y lASiTa 

As the learned Editor of Hephaestion has left the word xoyxyyAcov 
unexplainedy I will hazard a conjecture as to its meaning. I believe 
it to be a Greek, or rather Romaic, word, formed from me barbarous 
Latin cuculium, a diminutive from cucuUus. It is then the cowl or 
cupola to the house, or stanza of six lines. 

The Anacreontic Ode, which is composed after the preceding rule, 
is 62 in Barnes’s edition. 1 will transcribe the whole by way of 
illustration. , 

0ulm elmr^f Kyx'^i, Jicdi 

X^XT«$ XSOVMV, 

FafAtf /Si^Tdio ^vAx|, 

'Tftfx$ Xiyotf Xtymv0f 
'Xftifiti KvittUnf 

nx^/ny. 

Ai^xfd rijiy yiify^Vf ^^xfa, xotl^i* xoyx»vAi»y 

fii rt ^vy^ Ili^hzof £y^*. 

ErfZrczXtffy pixt Kvti^iKf mx *; 

St^xtoxAk;, M.vpXXm* 

’iJf viiy ^\Xm$ yvHUZtt, 0 

TflqAf, Ax/xxii. 

*fo}«y xytffxy xyxyini* 

*Ff3«y fy Ko^aiig My^fAAtf* 

HiAid$ Tx ottfiy }f^yix ^xiy«r xotfxovAMy 

Kvrx^iTTtfs it yrg^vxof, rtv hi xi(tx. 

Barnes, with sagacity enough to suspect that the preceding Ode is 
not genuine, nevertheless wastes his time in reducing each line to 
some supposed metire, and does not seem to have perceived, that the 
whole is to be measured not by the quantity of time, but by the 
mere number of syllables. I have observed in my essay on the 
Lyric Metre* pf Anacreon, that, as th^ language declined, rhythm 
• became neglected, hnd was superseded by syllabic versificatitm, ’ 
without the smallest regard to rhythm, or musical proportion, or 
what is meve commonly cdled quantity. 

The Odi just cited is not a rhythmical, but a syllabic versification, 
conformabe to the preceding rule of the Scholiast, and consists of 
a house 0 six lines, resembling in number of syllables, Mswyvi^r/xic 
wg«u; and of a cowl or cap of two lines, with a h^thegiimer^ 
exsure, esembling in number and division of syllables, 

Metuentes patruaj \ verbera linguae. * 
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Tliis is the key to the measure of this Ode, and whoever reads it 
according to this manner, and gives himself no concern about the 
quantity, will best fulfil the intention of tlic composcj". If we stop at 
the cscsiire of the cap^ and prefix to it-the last line of the house^ we 
have exactly that sort of verse, consisting of fifteen syllables, which 
is called popular, voAiVixe? or See Gaisford's Hepliacstion, 

p. 2.50. For instance the verse, 

‘ ^ . 
ytfjKoy, | yeiivfy, 

is similar tcr^che popular verse, 

8 ^ ^ . 7 

JldTurtxp c-t | ovvrcuejg (m^wgylcA» 

These verses, it is evident, correspond only in the number and 
order of syllables, but do not agree in rhythm, and still less in metre ; 
and therefore do not antistrophise. Such popular verses had no 
existence among the ancient Greeks, and would have been deemed 
barbarous. Eustathius, however, speaks of them as existing in his 
time, and characterises them very justly in these words : li 

Xa>cv»r^f ytXofVTeeii ag etpcv^ficfy icou VKWTTTovTict^ ug 

(Giiisford's Hephaestion, p. 250.) that is, if they are pronounced 
with consonants, they become ridiculous, as being destitute of rhy dim, 
and are reviled, as exceeding the just measure of quantity. Thus if 
we read the Sotadean verse, 

pmU 6VX, 7 *^^ oviiVf 

as an hexameter, and make ofb'sy saTvjxsv yap two syllabic dactyls, 
we shall perceive plainly (not by our ears indeed, but technically and 
by science,) the violence done to rhythm by this incumbrance of 
consonants, and acquiesce in the censure of Eustathius;. 

This verse of fifteen syllables, w^ith a close after the eighth syllable, 
is still- the favorite measure in modem Grcelc or E.omaic, and is 
enriched frequently with the further grace of rhyme. This grace 
the modem Greeks have borrowed probably from tlieir Italian 
neighbours, and Venetian masters. 

The following couplet, taken from Lord Byron's Childe Harold, 
p. 275 . may serve as an example : 

S ^ ^ ^ 7 

Eiwi pMg « I wwf t«v 

Km} riiv | rnv rv^etvtiujf. 

It is well knovm, that the Monkish writers in Latin fell into a like 
mode of versification, in relation to quantity, and ite theological 
hexameters of Robert Maxwood, such as 

Stratam ne repete, dicit vox divina Prophetae, 
might as well pass for those of Virgil, as several whole Oces in Greek, 
composed by some neoteric Poetaster, have hitherto passec current for 
tliose of Anacreon. 

Upon the whole, the vcrsificauon of the Greek languairc may be 
divided into thiiee «ras, ancient, the ipiddle, and th^ mddem ; 
and tW characteristic of the first is rhythni) of the seconl syllafilc 
concordance, and of tlie last rhyme. 

June) 1812. M.K. 
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W K HOW proceed to Kupjiort our assertion, that the notes produced 
in the Variorum of Horace, do not c(>rres()ond. to the Cata- 

lojjiie of Authors, witii which Dr. Combe has favored readers. 
We there find, 

“ Bowyer. — Explicsitioncs vctcrum aliquot auctoruiu ad hneiii Eypi-Ti^oj iHtT.Ss;, 
4U). 

Maikl. -Jcr. MarKland, Kpistola Critica, 0\o. 1723.*’ 

We discharge the <luty we owe to our readers, when we assure them, 
that Bowyer never wrote any such work, as the Explicationcs vctcrum 
aliquot Auctorum ; and (hat out of (he Epistola Critica, which Mark- 
land <lid write, not one ubservalion, nor emendation is immediately 
seiected, from the first page of the first volume, to the last page of 
(he last voliniie of (lie Variorum edition. Dr, Combe must have seen 
the Kxplicatiuiies vetcruin aliquot Auctorum, yet through the Epodes, 
and the whole t)f the second volume, he has ascribed to Bowyer, what 
Bowyer nt?ver wrote, nor was supposed t<y have written ; what Mark- 
land did write, and is knotvn by every scholar to have written : and 
this error is llie more strange, because the very book which Wits used 
Ul the Variorum edition, was lent in the name of Markland ; and 
because the very observations selected from that book in the first, 
second, third, and fourth book of the Odes, arc properly and uni- 
«formly ascribed to Mr. Markland. 

To an editor, who professes to have consulted every passage, quoted 
fiom every writer, by every commentator, great attention is due. We 
pay it cheerfully, ainl yet we must state the difiiculties, which have 
occurred to us, and <ioubtless to some of our readers. 

Epod. ii. V. 27. Foatesqiie lympliis obatrepiint mauantibus. 

, The Varionim produces a note upon this line, to which the name of 
Bowyer is subjoined ; but in page 253. of tlie quarto work, which 
Markland published in London, 1763, the very same conjectural 
readtug of frondes fc^fontes is made by Markland in the very words ^ 
which Dr. C. ascribe^o Bowyer. 

Odes. Lib. i. Carm. 35. v. h, 

Te pauper ambit soltieita prece 

Ktiris colonus. '« 

Markland says, Colonus rqris cst quasi dicei'ot nauta maria. He 
puts a stop at ptece, and another at luris ; and he says that domi- 
nam must be understood before runs, as well as aSquoris. AH this 
VoL. VI. NcuXi. G 
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matter "occurs in the 2341h page of Markland. It is found in p. 13.5. 
Vol. I. of the Variorum edition ; and theire we read, as we ought to 
read, the name of Markland. We shall now poinVoul an omission in 
the Epodes ; and prob. bly such an omission, as the deceased editor 
would have avoided, for reasons which we know to be solid. 

A. P. V. 139 and 410. 

Mclins te posse negares, 

^ liis terque exportiim frnstra. 

Markland, in the very }>age, where he corrects the punctuation of 
Ode xxxV. Book 1. pro})oses a semicolon at expert uni, and a colon . 
at frustra. Dr. C. passes <iver this in silence ; and his silence is the 
more remarkable, because on the 5th line of the A. P. he quotes from 
the very same page of Markland a new punctuation, and erroneously 
assigns it to Bowyor. 

Epist. vii. Lib. i. 1. 80. 

mntna seplem 

Promt ttit, persuadet iiti mercetur agcllum. 

Moreatiir : ne te longis, &t*. 

Marklajid, in p. 255. would read mercatus ; and Dr. C. again puU 
Bowyers name to Markland’s words. 

Epist. vii. Lib. i* 1. Pol, me niiseriim, patroiie, vocarcs, &c. 

Markland, in p. 255. says that Horace, in the 93d line of this 
epistle, alluded to v. 4.99. of Iphigen. in Tauris ; and here again the 
Variorum edition, Vol. ii. p. 337. confounds Markland with Bowyer. 
Epist. i. Lib. i. 1. 55. 

Iia*c rcciiiiint jiivcnes dictata senestiue, 

Lcevo suspciisi ioculos tabulanjqtie lacerto. 

* Markland, in p. 255. puls ct after sciiesque, and in p. 287. of the 
Variorum we meet Bowyer. We must here remark a second omission ; 
for in the very paragraph, part of which the Varknuni edition quotfvs 
upon the 55th line of the first epistle, Markland proposes a similar 
additioti of et, in the lOOtfa line of Sat. ii. Lib. 2. 

Ego vco<igalia magna et 
Divitias bubeo. 

Instead of e. v. m. Diviiiasque liabeo. 
ascribe this omission not to choice, but to inadvertence, unless 
some reason be assigned for admitting it in one of the above-iiieii- 
tionejd places, and rejecting et in the other. 

Odes. B. iii. Carm. 3. v. 54. viscre gestiens. 

Markland conjccturci^, in p. 256, vincere for viscrc ; and in p. 276. 
Vol. 1 . of tlic Variorum, we have Markland’s conjecture, and Mark- 
land's name. He reads also, debacch/nitur, for debacchentur. i 
A. P. V. 431. ITt qui coiiducti, 

Markland, in p. 256. would read quae, for qui ; and in p. 527. 
the Var. Vol. ii. Bowyer apfiears vice Markland. 

Odes.* Lib. Hi. Carm. •£, v.,l4‘ Mors ct fugacem,’ &c. 

. ^Markland, in p, 257. would read eHicacein, and for tllis he is 
rightly quoted in p. 260. of the 1st Vol. of the Var. 
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Wo now produce a third, perhaps justifiable, omission; for in A. P. 
5iHfh line, Markland, in p. 237. instead of Sylvis. deduct!, proposes 
edurti, i. e. ediieaA. But this conjecture is left unnoticed in the 
Variorum edition, and was unmarked in the book sent fo Mr. H. 

Sat, i. Lih.ii. v. 19. At<jui licet esse beatis, 

Quid c&ussc est, 

« Mark land, in p. 238. would read queis’’ (pro^ qiiibus) aud^ 
woiTld substitute a coainia for the full stop at beatis. But in p. 3. Voh * 
11. of the V^a riorum, we again meet with Mr. Bowyer. 

Odes. Lib. iii. Carin. 49. v. 3. Eiipe te morare ; 

Nec sempci* iidutu 

Markland, in p. 238. produces a noble emendation of this passage, 
made by his leariud friend Nicholas llardioge, and the same reading 
is also mentioned by Dr. Taylor in his Elements of Civil t.aw, p, 37- 
ut .semper-udiiiii Tibur. In the note^ llie Odes of the Variorum are 
proiluceil Tavlor’s words, and Hardinge's emendation, to which, how- 
ever, is improj^erly allixod the name of Markland only, though Mark- 
land expressly ackiiowledgi's IJardhigc to be the author. . 

Epodes lii. v. 40. Jocose Mieeon.is, preeor 

IMaiiuin piiclla Miavio oppoiiat tiio. 

Markland, p. 23sS. reads jocosii for jocose, and joins it with puella, 
and Dr. C. brings foiwanl Bowyer. 

Epod. XV i. V. .')!. Nec vespertimis eirenmgemit ursns ovile. 

Markland, p. 238. would substitute vospcrtiiuiin for vespertinus ; 
and in p. (>n. Vol. i. of tbe Variorum, the editor falls into the same 
eiror as before. 

Odea. Lib. iv. Carin. 10. v, 4. 

Inv'^perata tir<e cum vciiict pliinia supcrbisc. 

Markland reads poMia, and to Markland the reading is assigned in 
p. 4yo. \'ol. I. of the Variorum. 

Epist. 14. Lib, i. 1. 44. - et si (piid petet, ultro- 

Defer ; 

Markland, p. 26*0, would transfer the comma from petet to iiltro, 
which he separates from defer, and joins with petet. But in p. 336. 
Vol. II. of the Variorum, Bowyer is represented as the author of this 
punctuation. 

We now state a fourth instance of omission : for in 

Epist. xiv. Lib. i. v. 19. Nam quae desicrta ct iuhospita tesqna, 

Markland, p. 260. woidd read Tu for nam, ^nd of this conjecture, 
though marked; no mention is made in the Viiriorum. 

Epist. 10 . Lib. i. 14. Novi$tine locum potiorem rare beato? 

Markland, p. 260. reads Sabino for beato ; and in p. 345. Vol. Ii. 
of the Variorum, Bowyer is produced. 

A. P. V. 63. Sterilisqiie diu palus, aptaqne remU. ^ 

Marklitfid, y*, 263. conjectufes steiilisve palus pulsataque remise 
snid in p, 48 1 . Vol, 11. of the Variorum, the name of Bowyer recurs. 
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Sat. ii. Lib. i. v. 150 . Miserain sc ronscia clamct ; 

('1‘iiribiis hspc inctnat, doti deprcDsa; egonict mt ; 

Dbciiicta tunica fugiciidum est, ac pcj^ iiiido, 

Nc iiummi pcvcant, aut pyga, atit deui(pic faitia. 

Markfand, p. C6‘3. would substitute commas for semicolons after 
doprciisa mi. lie throws out' the line discincta tunica,* &c. and in 
the close, of 4ic nc\f line he would transpose pyga and fania, for all 
.li'hich changes the Variorum, p. 35. Vol. ii." gives the name, of 
Bowyer. 

Wc ha't'C laid before our readers four (we do no! say improper) in- 
stances of omission in the Variorum, twelve instances of error in tlie. 
Ej>odes, Satires, ami Epistles, where Rowyer is put for Markland, 
four instances of riglii notation from Markland in the Odes, and one 
instance in which Marklaud’s name is by mere oversight, subjoined to 
an ciiieiidation, which M. himself ascribes to N. Hardiiige. >Ve foi- 
nierly stated, tliat Mr. II. to the l)est of our recollectiou, lived till pari 
of the fourth book of the Odes was advanced in the press. After his 
death. Dr. C. may, in many respects, be considered as the sole editor, 
and by liiin the name of Bowyer is first intri>duce<l into the Epodes, 
and continued to the <‘lose of the second volume. But why then did he 
overlook the name of Markland when it so often occurs in the Odes, and 
when ittliere relates to the very book which contains the very emendations 
produced by Dr. C. himself in the works of Horace, which follow the 
Odes ? Neither the title-page of the iptarto volume, which Dr. C. ascribes 
to Bowyer, contains the naiii6 of Markland, nor the dedication which 
follows the title-page, nor Dr. Hcberdeii’s Address to the Reader, 
which follows the dedication, nor the cxplicationes veteruin aliquot 
auctorum, wliich follow the tract upon the third Latin declension. Rut 
every learned reader must know that Markland was the author. The 
joint editor of the Odes bad again and again produced the name of 
Markland,' and surely when Dr. Combe peru.sed the first volume of 
the Varionmi, to the dedication of which his own name is subjoined, 
he must again and agaiu iiave met with Markland's notes, and INI ark- 
land's name. Did he then suspect any error in his coadjutor? VW 
believe not. . Has he given any reason why the Odes sy)eak of Mark- 
land, and the Epodes, Saliie, and Epistles of Bowyer? No. How 
then can he account foi the inconsistency between Mr. Hcinier and 
Dr. C. ? Wc know that Mr. Homer considered Markland as the 
author of the.se emendations. Wc imagine that Dr. C. by some means 
or other, was not well informed about the author, and we farther 
imagine that he might ascribe the cxplicationes vetcrum aliquot aucto- 
runi to Mr. Botvyer, because he, found the name of Mr. Bowyer at the 
bottom of the title-jjage to Marhlaiid'^ work. We certainly wi!»h the 
mistake about the name had not been cominitB*d at all ; and if com- 
mitted earlier, it might ha\e deprived Markland of all praise ; though, 
by the insertion of the njatter, the instruction of readers is provided 
for. It is iparcely necessary for us to stale that Mr. Mark land's con- 
J|cturcs, are contained in a work ^subjoined to his edition of the 


* He only produces the name, without referring explicitly to the observations. 
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•Suppiiccs, and dedicated to his friend William Hall. Of the gram- 
matical treatises de iniparisyllab. declin. Gr. et Lat. forty copies were 
printed in and in 17(>3 the whole was reprinted and annexed to 

the Supplices Miiljeres. As wc have never seen the first book of 1761^ 
we are left to infer, from a passage at the Iveginning of the explica- 
tioncs, that they were not originally published with the above-men- 
tionod treatises, “ iit argnm/uitnm praeeedcns, inaimjenuin pet se, 
hetiore aliqu^ inatori^ disting iiatur, admittente siiniil vel poscente 
teleni additioiieni lificlli mole, visum est explicanda si^nere et adjicerc 
pauca veteniin aurtoruni loea.” Markland, page 544. ' 

JVe shall now see how far the Var. Editor has availed^himsclf of 
Marldand’s Epistola Crilica, whicli he mentions in the catalogue, and 
which we suppose him to liave seen, because he is correct in saying 
that it was printed in 1763. We shall follow the order in whicli IMr. 
iVIarkland has written his emendations iijion Horace. W'c shall pro- 
duce all of them for the purpose of proving that the Editor has pro- 
duced none, and as the letter to Bishop Hare h referred to in the 
catalogue, we, in (j noting from it, shall consider ourselves as furnish- 
ing supplemental matter to the Variorum edition. 

Slit. i. Lib. i. V. ‘^9. Pcrfidus hir ^aiipo. 

For which Markland, p. 7. reads Causidicus vafer hie. 

Sat. i. Lib. ii« v. 63. 

Primus in liunc operis eompoiieiT carinina morem. 

M. p. 11. reads haiic fonnam for luinc morem. 

Sat. iii. L. xi. v. 154. Ingens accedit stomacho fultura ruenti. 

M. reads in p. fig. Itigesta for ingens. 

Ibidem, v. 182. lu cicere at(|Uc faba bona tii pcrdasqtie Inpinis, 

Latus lit in circo spatiere, ct aeiieiis nt stes. 

(We folloAv Bentley's reading ct aenens for aut asneus.) 

M. p. 81. reads largm for latus. 

Ep.i. I. 2. 20r. lana Tarciiiiiio violas imitata veneno. 

M. p. gi. leads tewA for lana. 

In p. gi. M. resumes the passage in which he had before proposed 
largus for latus. 

V. 181. Sat. iii. Lib. ii. 

Nudus agris, nudiis nuinmis, insane, paternis? 

Scilicet ut plausus, qnos fert Agrip)^, ferns tu. 

Mutationc distinctionis, says M. in p. g5. ct uddilione litene unius, 
at sensum Horatio, ct partem suam Tiberio restituisse me confido 

In cicerc atquc faba bona tii (Aule) per^lasqne hipinis, 

Largus ut in circo apatiere, et aeneus ut stes 
^ Nudus agris, nudus nnminis, insane, paternis. 

Scilicet ? aut plausus quos fert Agrippu, feras tu* 

(i.e.Tiberii.) 

Whatever may be the merit of Mr. Markland’s conjectures on the 
foregoing passage, the Var. edit, silet* 

Sat. vi. B, ii. v. ao. , tii pulses omne quod obstat^ 

• Ad Msaconatem memori u noTente recurras. 
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Matkland^ in p 93* would take away the comma at obstat, an^ 
'place a mark* of interrogation at recurras. 

£pist. ii. Lib. i. v. 25* Sub domiim meretrice fuisset^turpia et excors. 

M. 100. proposes for exeors, exsors. ^ 

Od. vi. Lib. i. ScM'iberis Vario fortis, tt hostium 

Victor, Maeonli carminis aliti. - i 

M. p. 107. proposes alteri for aliti. 

Sat. 10 , Lib. i. v. 63. librisque ^ 

' * Ambiistiim prupriis. 

M. p. Kl. reads combustum. 

Epist. vi. Lib. i. v. 11. Improvisa simnl species exterret iitruiiKiur. 

]\l. p. 1 15. for exterret reads exercet. 

Epist. vii. Lib. i. v. 40. proles patientis Ulyssei. 

M. p. 134. reads sapientis for patientis. 

Epist. xvii. Lib. i. v. Qua;re percgriuutn, vicinia rauca reclamat. 

M. p. 138. reads cautue 

Epist. ii. Lib. ii. v. 28. post hoc vchemens lupus, et sibi et hosti 

• Iratus pari ter. 

M. p. 166. reads — post hoc (vchemens lupus ul) sibi et liosti 
Iratus. 

Epist. i. Lib. i, v. 85. ‘ Cni si vitiosa libido 

Fecerit auspicium. 

M. p. 169* would substitute ventosa for vitiosa. 

We will now balance accounts between the Rpistola Critica, and 
the Variorum Catalogue. Markiand’s Epistola Critica contaius tiftecii 
conjectural emendations. The catalogue of the Varioi uni refers to the 
Epistola Critica, and in the notes of Ijie Variornin, we find of these 
fifteen emendations, not oi.e. Though Dr. L. may have .seen the 
Critica Epistola, he does not ap|)ear to have used it, and therefore we 
may be forgiven for expressing our wish that he had not mentioned 
it in the catalogue of books from which the notes of the Varionun are 
taken. We imagine that in tlic course of the work Mr. H. iuteiidiMl, 
or was advised^ to consult llie Epjstola Critica, that it was procured 
by him, or for him, and perhaps put down in some list, and that the 
successor, forgetting to iiis;K*cl the Epistola Critica, uii<l hnditig in the 
notes of the Variorum Edition, that Markland's mime had been several 
times quoted, inferred that the passages, under wJiich his name ap- 
peared, were taken from the Epistola Critica, and we have already 
stated that the word obseri^ationes, is not joined with the word Mark- 
laud, even where they are cited in the Odes. 

Of Bp. Hare we find the following account in the catalogue ; ** 

Hare. — Jo. Mare Epistola Critica, 4to. 1726. 

Bp Hare is quoted three times in tlie first volume of the Variorum, 
and in the second he is nut quoted once. 

Od. i. Lib* 35. Quod si me Lyricis Yati))»s inscres. 
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• The editor's note telfs us, that Hare proposed to read te for me, and 
very properly refers us to the^j^O'Sd page of Bishop Hare's work, called* 
the “ Scripture Vindicated,'^ 

Ibidem, v. 5. * palmar|iic noliilis 

Terrariini dominos evdiit ad dros. 

Here ajjpiii the joint editor of the Odes, with becoming accuracy 
and per'^pieiiily, iiiibnn.s his readers that Bishop Hare accedes to the 
opinion of those learned men, 'who would remove the point from deos 
* iiv the sixth verse, to iiobilis in the fifth ; and for ibis, he property 
refers to the 26'4th page of Scripture vindicated. 

(td. xxvii. Lib. iii. v. 39. An vitiis carentem ^ 

Ludit imago 

Vana, qiisr porta Vtigicns rbnriiii 
Somnium diicif. 

The editor of the Odes, p. 405. quotes in Hare's words an einenc!»' 
tion which a friend of Hare's suggested to him, and which Hare im- 
proved. The friend proposed quani for qua^, and Hare would add e 
before porta. Upon this occasion, the editor very justly refers to the 
Epistola Critica of Hare, but without mentioning the page. (It is the 
^23d, in the '2d volume of Hare's works.) Let U!» compare the diffe- 
rent treatiiUMit which Marklaiid and Hare l\ave i*x[)erienced. Mark- 
land’s Kpistola Critica is referred to in the catalogue, but never quoted 
in the Variorum' edition. Hare's Scripture vindicated is twice qjaoted 
in the edition, but never mentioned in the catalogue. As to the 
Fpistoia Critica of Hare, it is. used and quoted once by the editor of 
the Odes, and in all probability, if lie had lived, it would have been 
used and quoted again. We, however, shall supply the emendation 
which the sole editor of the Satires lias omitted. 

Sat. iii. Lib. ii. v, 316. ilia rogarc, 

Quantanc? luim tantuiq, sutHans iiic, niagna fuisset 

Dr. Hare, after rejecting the opinions of Bentley and Cuningham 
would read 

- - Ilia rogarc 

Qiiantano? 1111111' tantum suiQam se, magnafuit? lam 
Major dimldio, nuin tantuiii ? 

Vid. 3^8 p. Vol. ii. Hare's Works. 

Our learned readers W'ili thank us for digressing a little from Dr. 
C., and stating the words of Waddelus, who accuses Bishop Hare of 
plagiarism. ‘‘ Sfc," says Waddelus, distiiigucndus est locus." 

Ilia rogare 

Qiiantane ? nuin tantum, sniHans se, magna fiiisset P 
Major dimidio, imm tantum. 

In quibusdani codd. extat, mim iuntiim se injtam, sic maf:na/uisaet» 

•Qua) lectio maxime perspicuum habt^t scnsiim, scilicet ranam, primum, iibi sv 
leviter tantum inflasset, rogasse deiiide cum perstitisset sc iiiflare donee dimidio 
major facta esset, tunc itcrum rogassc. ^Vaddclus goes on : 

Anno ineuntc, cum jam ab omnibus tercretur Cuninganiii editio Hora- 
tiana quse nuperrime in Incem prodierat, ego banc meain de boc loco opiniotiem, 
cum ccleberriino Snapio, ct criiditissimis coilegii Etonensis rectoribus ct nia- 
gistiis, atque plerisque aliis viris doctis cominiinicavi, illi oviiics earn iiovatii 
judicabant; et ploriqno tanqusun venssimam prob&banti Hoc ideo monjudum 
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piitavi quia yidi niiper (si probe memim in Epistola Critica in Pbardrum Bent-^ 
bji), locum Uunc eodcin iiiodo cxplicatum. Vid^Waddeli Animadversionos, p* 68. 

WUliing so far as wc can to rescue so learned ati<1 illustrious a 
prelate as Bishop Flare, from the imputation of grpss plagiarism, we 
shall first produce the Btshop*s words in his letter to Dr. Bland, and 
afterwards state our own opinion upon the complaints of Waddelus. 

NiJiil mirum, tantac cruditionis tantiqn^ ariuniuis viros in hoc loco resti- 
tiiendo frii&tra insudassc, cum toti anitunm oo intrnilcreni, ubi iiihit erat vitii ; 
ill enim in versu prapcedcxitc Utet, et Icvi miitatioue onuie tuUitiu', si pro /uissff: ' 
Icyatniis fuii? tmns, Et hue ipsa construe tionis ratio eos diiceic ilcbcbat, cum num 
fuimt, nisi plurimnm tailor, diet nequeat, sed, num fuit? jam aiitem vide, qiiam 
rccte omnia iacedant 

Ilia rogare 

Qnantano? num tantimi^ sufllans s€‘, 'maiinafuit? turn (rimi cx piilli silentio 
mcritem cjiis satis intclligeret) kSc iteruin vehrmoutcr sidflaus, et jam major diniuiio 
iaeta, itcriim iiiteirogut, nvm hmtvm? piillns etiam-mim iacct; quod emu totics 
repetitis vicibus frustra tVeisset, tnm deiniim pulius, 

Non HI tc ruperis, inquit. 

Par cris — Vides facili emendatione Boratium libcrari ab infami ilia macula, 
quaui nec librariis iiupulari, nec ipsi condotiari posse uuster credidit.” Vid. p. 
3^8. Vol. ii. of Hare’s Works. 

Upon compiiring the w'ords of Hare with those of Waddelus, we 
think fliat -the memory of the lalter was defective, or that his Judg- 
ment was eoiifiised. About the 318rh line they agree entirely, but 
about the preceding line they differ widely. Flare rejects Cuning- 
ham’§ conjecture, iuisset, which Waddelus approves, and he pro- 
poses fmt tum^ which did not occur to WatldeJusj nor to Cuning- 
hum. Whether the Bishop' was led by his own sagacity in the read- 
ing of line 3 IS, or had lieard from his Eton friends tlie opinion 
which Wutidehis had cotiununicated to Dr. Siiape, we cannot deter- 
mine. Wc certainly accede to the opinion of Hare and Waddelus, 

^ who would read major diinniio, imin tantuin : But we think that 
Bishop Hare's chief merit is in correcting the foregoing line, and the 
merit of that correction surely is quite his own. 

We return to Dr. Combe's Catalogue ot the articles which lie ha^ 
admitted. Waddell Animadversiones critical in Loca cpia'dam Virgil ii, 
H ratii, Ovidii, Lucani, et super lllis emeiidandis Conjecture. Fiaving 
long ago read Waddelus, we were anxious to know how much iidbr- 
mation he bad supplied for the Varioiuni edition; we shall place tlieii 
the general result ot our inquiries before our readers, and we shall 
produce, with all possible conciseness; the matter which our editor 
has neglected to use. 

Waddelus considers forty passage^ of Horace. Upon (liirty-four 
be o^Ters conjectural cmeiidatiims of tlie text, in two he would alter 
the phnctualioji, in three llh suggests interpretations of the 'sense, aud 
ip one he would transpose the words. ^ 

Nine emendatioKs relate to such |)arts of Horace as are found in the 
first volume of the Variorum, and of these nine, one only is omitted, 
in the second volume of the Variorum, Dr. C. out of 25 emendations 
has noticed only one, and as to the interpretations, the punctuations, 
and the transpositum, they arc passed by entiieiy. Now, if so much 
ose t|a8 made of Waddelus in the first volume, wc are naturally Ibd to 
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inquire why so little wus made of him in the second. We are at^ 
loss to determine whether the absence of so mvmy articles is to be 
imputed to deliberate n*jecti^hi, or accidental inadvertency, to the 
disapprobation, Jr the forgetfulness of Dr. C. If to disapprobation, 
we ask how a Critic, who had deserve*! attention through the first 
volume, had forfeited his claim to it in the second ; if to inad- 
vertency,^ we lament the rel'^xation of diligence in the editor of 
the second volume, after so laudable an example of perseverance in . 
-^he use made of Waddelus through the first. Again^ if Dr. C.*s cgpy 
of Waddelus was niarkerl, why did he not, like his coadjutor, avail 
himself of this advantage 1 and if it was not marked, l^hy had he 
greater reluctance to select from ^Waddelus, iiirough the whole of the 
second volume, than from Bentley, Lanihin, Torrentius, Wakefield, 
Bp. Hurd, and Jason do Nores t we do not extend this question to 
Ciuiinghdiri, add the explicatknies of Bowyer, (i. e. MarkJand), be- 
cause the Editor, perhaps, had a chart to gukle him in the whole of 
his voyage tlirough these, little bays and sliallows of criticism. 

As 'we do not find iiny great disparity of excellence between the 
articles omitted in tlie Variorum by Dr; C. ami thjse which are con- 
tained ill it, we shall do Waddelus the same justice, which we have 
already done to Markland, and we trust tliat our readers will not be 
displeased wltfi us for extracting so much matter from a book, which 
perhaps it is not very ea.sy for many scholars to procure. 

Od. xii. 1/ib. i. v. 19. Occupavit Pallas honores. 

W. would read oecnpabit. In \ol. i. of the Var. this is the only 
cmeiKUuion omitted, and it is (by mistuke doubtless) unmarked, so as 
to leave no blame with Mr. H. 

Sat. ii. B. i. v. «1. Hoc CeriiiUie Uinni tonenim est femur. 

W. would rea*l O Ccrinthe tiue teneriiin est femur. 

.Sat. \ . B. i. V. 6. Miims cst gravis Appla tardis. 

W. would read nimis for minus, and he found his conjecture sup- 
ported by a Vatican manuscript. 

Sat. vi. B. i. v. 5.S. t^uo piirri iiiagiiis e centiirionibiis orti. 

W. interprets the )>assage thus: ** Quidam, per tnagnos pueros 
ortos e iiiagnis cetiturionibus, intclliguiit filios natulibus claros. An 
autem centuriones ita eininei>ant in Republica * * t Flavius docebat 
artem numeraiidi et ratiociiiundi. Minime dubium quin poeta, hie, 
genus qiioddam hominum sonlidorum, uuininos inpriniis sectantium, 
taxet, qui, ui ipsi lucro tantum iiiteiiti sunt, iiberos suas etiam discere 
volebaiit artes, quibus piecuniani coacervare possent Itaque laibi 
videtur respicerc f(eueratoi*es, 4\\ios ideq forsan appellat centurioneSf. 
quia usiini est cenUvsiiua pars sortis.*' 

^ Sat. vi. B. i. v. 116. Cccna iiiinistratiir pneris tribus. 

W. supposing Horace not to have ordinarily employed three slaves 
at table, once thought of reading pueris scabris, and afterwards he 
conjectured putris tripus, to whicdi he gives the preference, and quotes 
the old commentator on the place, W'ho speaks of a mean marble 
table, or rfa-TTeJa, called a Delpbie table. * 

sSt. ix. B. i. y. 45. Nemo de.xterius fortuna est usut. 
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« W. wouM read deterius, and part of his interpretation runs thus - 
iniror te itescire uti forturia ; adjutor acquis tibi assumciidus. 

Sat. ix. B. i. v. 56. ct i'St (|ui vincit ; rocjuo ^ 

Diiiicilcs aditus prinioe habet. Hand niibi de4tro. 

W. would put a comma at habet^ instead of a full stop, and for 
eoqiic he would read eo qu6d. By an error of his memorj;^ or' his 
printer, he puts non instead of baud after, habct. 

Sat. X. B. i. V. 48. Nequc ego illi detmhere ausiin, &c. 

For ego illi de'trahere, VV. p, 62 . would read, Lucili abstiahere. 

Sat. X. B. frv. 50. ssEpe fcrontcm 

Plum (piidem tollenda relitiquendis. 

We give the substance of W.'s interpretation : De sensii borum ver- 
boruin non convcMiit inter interpretes. Quidam dicta [>utant in favorem 
Lucilii, alii e contra in ejus vitupcriuni * ♦ * Culpabatur (loratius 
qu6d dixissel, Sat. iv. Lucilium diicre lurulentuni, vcruin eliani tunc 
addidit fuissc quod toliere posses Sat. iv. v. 11. quod hie fusiiis 
repelit, saepe terentein plura relinquendis.’^ Nisi auleni hicc in 
bonain partem acc^iantur, iiuili^tejiiis diluit objccta. 

B« ii. Sat. ii. v. 75. at siiiiul ussU 

Misciieris elixa, siiniil coiiclijrliu turdis: 

Diilcia.se in biiein vertent. 

Male distinctns. .sa} s W. videtur locu.s, ct dulcia juDgcndimi cum conchylia in 
hitnc modnm. 

simul cnnchylia turdis • 

Dulcia. 

' Sat lit B, ii. V. 220, ergo iibi prava 

Stultitia, hie sunima cst imania. 

W. W'ould read ibi parva, and reasons thus. Si quis agnnm gestet 
lectica, eainque tractet pro filia, illi destiiiando marituin, ab omnibus 
tenebitur pro mente capto ; Sed hujus levis et toleiabilis est stultitia, 
si cum scelere illius coiiferatur, qui gnatam suum devovet pro agna, 

haec sumnia erit insania." 

Sat. iii. B. ii. v. .S18. Major dimidio num tanto P Wc have already given W.'s 
reading niim tantum. 

Sat vi. B. ii. v. 29. Quid vis insane, et (’uas res agis P 

after rejecting the opinions of Bentley and Cuninghain, would 
read quid tibi vis? isne? ec-quas res agis? 

Sat’Mrii. B. ii. v. 10. 

Vixit inaRqualls, rlavum ut mutaret in horas : 
jE^bus ex magiiissiibito se condcret, 

W. afters the punctuation thus : 

Vixit itiarqualts :cc1avunt utbiutarct in horas 
^dibus ex magnis: — 

Lib. i. Epist. i. v. 84. 8f dixit dives. ^ 

W. would read Davus. Ad nomen heri quierebam, says he, an ali- 
quid dictum esset de servis, idque mihi vkleor deprehendi.sse, exigua 
mutatioae pro Dives legendo Davus, quod nomeii vulgo ponitiir pro 
servo subdolo et calbdo, qui semper sa immiscet iiegotiis doniini. 
Saltern sensus n£n repugnabit ; si servus prseseuti domino Baias lauda* 
veiii» file statim illuc commigrabit. 
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ifpiat. X. V. 47. IropAat ant aervit collcrta peconta cuiijiie ; Pro out, says W. 
vix dubitcm reponere / mikc/. P«*r periiutam collcctam liic intelligit Caim qu% 
in I1SII111 comparalur, sed in arcuni ipiservanda reponitur. 

Epi^t. xiii. V. Sic positum ser/abis onus. 

W. would icaa si for sic. 

Epist. XV. V. 11. Non milii Ctiina 

I E.st iter ant Eaias^ laeva stomachosus habena, 

Difft e(|iie.s. » 

Cur oqiio Mirccrjst'dt Horatiii<i, W. qui siictiim iter proseqnitjfir? .Major i 

^cuiiirntiorio qnercrotiir eqiius hc veroeraii, cum rcctanr insistoret viam Quare 

luitc pro cqucH Ic^ciidUiu equan : Qiianiviset eques etiam pro jumento usiirpatdr. 

^ Though we apppwe not (»f WaddelusS conjecture, we^wili give an 
instance or two of the u»e of eques lor equus. 

Poiiiquc vi iiiaj'na quadnipcs iMpies, atqae elephaatci 
ProjirjMiit 

' At non qnadrupedos cqiiites. Idem. 

Kqinteni dociicre sub amiis 

lusultare m>1o. Virg. (It org. iii. v. 116. 

Whore Seivius says, Mic equitem sine dubio equum dicit, maxinie 
cum inierat, in-tultare so)^». 

Epiiit. \v. V. ‘29. [mprausiis qni non civcm diguosccret hoste % 

W. interprets impraiisus by bene praiisus.* 

Epist. xviii. v. 3. Ut niatrona nicictriei dispar erit arqiiC" 

Oiseolor, iiitido sciirra* disUbit ainicus. 

W- reads Ut inau'ona mcretriri dispar 

Discolor iiifido sciirne, tlxe. 

Upon the last line of this epistle, the Editor has honored a ]es« 
proba)>le conjecture than the forcgtniig with a place in the Variorum 
Edition. For dot vitani det opes, W. reads, del \el non det opes. 

Epist. xix. V. 1:1.^ Exigna’qne topa» simidet textoie Cutoiiem. 

UuiUam codices, says W. hahtnit exigiiaqiie toga. Quid si forte scrip turn, 

— Si quis viiltii toi'vo terns, ac pede mikIo 
E xigiiaqiic toga, siiiuiktque c\ ore Cutouem; 
vet admittendo Ca'surani, 

£\igiidqne toga siniiilct, exqiie ore Caronem. 

Hiiic lectioni tavet, quod Lambnius dicit qiiosikiiii viros doctos a/hrmare scrip- 
tuin 111 qiiodain cod. te,tqHore. 

Lib. ii. Epist. i. v. .91. 

Nil intra est oleam, nil extra est in Duce diiri. 

\V. proposc.s nil intra est oleu in, and for the position of in he quoted, 
among other instances, the following ; 

— Qiiibus € corpus nobis et viscera constent, Liicrct. iii, 976, 
injiciuiit ipsis ex vincula sertis. Virjr. Eel. vi. 19. 

Sed fngani in se tanien nemo convertitnr. Plant. Ampli. A. i» S. ▼. v. $S. 
Nec q\io ab caveas. Piaiit. ^Vsill. i. i. 10^ 

Epist. i. B. ii. V. 70. iMciiiiiii qua* plagosuni luihi purvo 
^ Orbiliurn dictare. 

Forqu'ec Wad proposes quia, and assigns a reason more likely^, we 
fear, to have weight witli school-boys, than their masters. 


* Marciliiis intei-prctatur im^ensum bene suburratum^ et imde petttluitein-- sed 
destitiiitur^ ut puto, ab exemplu— Gesner’s note in ii* U * 
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Epist. i. B. 2. 143. SyWaDum lactc piabaht, 

Floribua et yino gcniui^ memoreiu brevis sevi. 

would read meniores, referring to Agricolw, v. 139* 

Mr. Wakedeld^ as will be hereafter seen, has the si^^me conjecture. 

Epist. i. B. ii. V. 158. ct grave virus 

Mumlitiac pepulcrc. 

W. long doubted the geiiuineiiess of this reading, but suppressed hivS 
doubts in obedience to the authority of consenting manuscripts. Upon 
reading tne note^ of Rutgersius he found that critic proposing vi rus«; - 
and then he modestly offers his own, rarm. We, upon casting our 
eye into the Varioruin, were forcibly struck with the following words 
among the vv. LL. gravt virus Conj, Rutgersius,^ First, we saw that 
tTtrt» was not a various reading : ami secondly, we bad read in Wad- 
delus that Rutgersius separated the words into vi riis; we turned to 
Bentley’s note and there we found that Waddelus is right, and that the 
Var. Edit, is wrong. — Bentley’s words are these : Infeliv sane aeiiiiieii 
Aurati et Rutgersii qui pro virus divisis syllabis vi nis siibstituere 
voluerunt. We have produced Bentley’s words, because Dr. C. has 
not produced them, and In'cause we are under the necessit y of observ- 
ing an instance, in which the divisiim of syllables is, perhaps, con- 
founded with their union. As the Editor consults original w rife rs in 
order to correct the annotators, tlu! readers of the Var. Edit, must now 
and then consult the annotators in order to adjust the text. 

Epist. i. B. ii. v. 164. Tentavit qiioquc rem si digue vcrterc posse 
I W. for rem, would read dein. 
iCib. ii. Epist. ii. v. 80. 

Cunetata, or as the Var, reads, contracta seqni vestigia vatu.n. 

W. after noticing Bentley’s reading nofi tactu, pro|K>scs non cuucta. 

A. P. v. 63. Sive recoptus 

Terra Neptunus, classes aquilonibus arcet 
Regis opus. 

W. found in a Turin manuscript receptos, with the letters in ditferent 
ink. jhi a Vatican manuscript he observed that the original writing 
had been changed, and that different ink had been employed to write 
receptus Neptunus. He thus proceeds — Forte ergo legendum, 

Sive recepto 

Terra Neptuno, classes aquilonibus arcet 
Regis oims. 

Id est, sive agger ab Augusto cxtriictus, opus vere Regium, immisso mari naves 
tuetur contra ventos. 

. A. P, .114. Davusne loquaiuran heros, 

W. would r^d henisne. « 

A. P. 248. Offenduntur euim quibos est eqniis et pater ct res. 

Verba, says W. vidcntiir transposita, et nnius vocis in suum locnin reduction^ 
forsan vera resti tuetur lectio ; ita seil. 

Offenduntur enim pater, et qui bus est eqiius et res 
^ Sic planus erit sensus, offenditur pater, sive per lianc vocem intelligas senatores, 
sive COR qui liberos habent ; illi enim enm niaximc eonspicui sint in rep. exempio 

A Query, does conj. in tbe Var. Edit, mean conjnngit or cot^ficii/ 
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modcstix aliis pncirc debcnt ; hi quia inetuiint filiin, ne ipsdnim mores corruftx- 
pantnr, dum obsccRiiis assuesrant. Ofienduutiir e(iain quibus est equus ct res, id 
est, equitcs ct locuolctes, qni lionestiorcm locum obtiiient inter cives. 

A. P. V. fci. 8i curet qitis opcni fcrre ct diinittene ftmcm. 

W. found curut in some inanuscripls, and therefore he would read 
currat, whicli approaches to ciirret, quoted by Dr. C. in vv. LL. from 
Zeuuifis. 

Upon the merit of the preceding emendations we shall neither, 
rftteiiipl to direct tlie judgment of our readers, uor ia detail insist ii|>on 
our own. But we contend generally, that lliey are not more impro- 
bable than those which are admitted into the first volume* of tlic Vari- 
oruiu, and if Dr. C. selected cme in tlie second volume, he might, 
witluuit any impeachnicnt of his sagacity, have selected more. 

In llie Catalogue Dr. C. mentions Tayh»r's Elements of Civil Law. 
Upon the 6th lirui of Od. xxix. B. iii. Taylor is very j>ropcrlY intro- * 
duced to illustrate and defend seniper-iidnni. Ii;A in ihe second 
volume of the Var. the learned critic totally di>appears, and as the Var. 
Editor has omitted the only two remaining conjectures v.hich occur in 
1 aylor’h hook, we shall produee them, especially as we have no hesita- 
tion in cieknowledging that \\v. think bolSi ingenious. 

.Sal, i. Lib. i. v. ‘29, rcrfidii^i hie ctaupo. 

Tavlor in p. gives the conjecture of a learned lawyer, l*erfi- 
dus hie Cantor.* lie deckles not upon the reading, but produces a 
ininiber of passages to illustrate the technical words rc^spondcre and 
cavere in the Uornan Law, and as we have mentioned the eonjeqjtnrfc, 
we will subjoin, from Taylor, a few^ instances of the use of cavere to 
sup|K)rt it. 

Cicero, in his letlorto AppUus Pulcber. 

L. Valcriiini Juris consultuni vaUle tibi commcnclo j srd ita etiam, si non est 
Juris cunsiiltus. Melius eiiiin ei careie yolo, quam ipse aliis solct. Fain. 
£pUi. iii. 1. 

lie w'ritcs thus in a lelfev toTrebatius, the great law’^yer: 

Tu qui ceteris mverp didicisti, in Britannia ne ab essedariis decipiaris, 
isateto, Fam. Fpist. > ii. G. 

Ovid de Arte arnnndi. B. i. 8.1. 

capitur consul tns aniorc, 

Qiiiquc aiiis cuvit, non cavil ipse sibi, 

Plautus in Captiv. 1 A, ii, S, ii. 5. 

Etiani cum ca^isse r.itus esi, sajpe is cantor cautiis est 

Taylor, p. 421. W'rites thus : 

“ Slaves in the (heek and Roman comedies, are often very distinct 
characters. Nay, they have been so w^M contrasted upon the^stage, 
that some critics have ventured to restore this passage in Horace, in 
• conformity to that op|)ositiori of character. A. P. v, 114, lutemit 
imiltum Davusiie loqimtur, Erosne. Every one that looks into inscrip- 
tions, or reads the DigeslJ will find, that Eros was a very common name 
for a servant, as well as Davus. And this is also, 1 apprehend, more con- 

• I Schrader, p. 71. of the emciulatious, reads pfovidus hic^iutor, and seems not 
to have known tiuit part of bis conjecture was anticipated. ♦ 
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« • *< , 
foVmable to the MSS. Davus was a crafty knave, and Eros a plain 
ser^^nt"' 

Whether Dr. C. knew of these passages in Taylor J{ we decide not; 
why he omitted them we conjecture not. But we mean to give no 
offence by saying, that Dr, C.'s coadjutor was apprised of their exis- 
teiice. 

Dr. C. in his Catalogue, has given a place to the Sylva Critica of 
Mr. Wakefield, and we, upon comparing Wakefield’s Sylva with the VanV 
oriiiti Edition, fiiidWw reason for bringing forward suppleinenta] matter. 
The first volume of Wakefield contains eight emendations, and of thes<£ 
eight Dr. C. produces not one. The second volume of Wakefield 
contains three emendations and thrc'# changes of jmiictuatum. The 
three emciidatious are omitted in the Var. Two of those chani:es of 
punctuation are omitted also, and one of them is produced, not from 
the Sylva Critica, w'here it occurs, p. <?<?. hut from the Ohservatiinies 
in Horatium, where it may also he found, 7[)tli page; and this wc 
affirm the more positively, because the Variorum exhibits every word 
contained in the Observations, and omits every word contuined in tbe 
Sylva Critica. From these premises we infer, without any liesilatioii, 
that the Var. Editor has not very carefully consulted the two books of 
the Sylva Critiea, though in the catalogue he professes to have employed 
thcmiiii his selections for the Var. Edit. In justice to Mr. Wakefield, 
and for the conviction of our readers, we enter upon the following 
detail — Sylva Critica, p. 1st. 

£pUt. ii. B. ii. v. 105. Obtiireni patalas inipiinc les'cntibiis aiiio!;. 

Mr. Wakefield, p, 19 , proposes obtuiidein (which wc consider as a 
mere typographical error for obtuiidam) instead of obtureiii. 

Horat. B. Od. 5. v. 13. Hue vina, et imgucnta, et iiimiuni breves 
Flores anuetia', forre jiibe rosa*. 

Foramamee, Mr. W’akefield, p. 14,9. would read AinyiJta\ 

His words are, Fuerum scilicet cjns pro more alloqtiitiir Horatius, 
cujus nomcii irifelicem immutationein passum est.-- Lie then quotes, 
Sertia mihi Phyllis legeret, caiitaret Amyulas. — V iro. 

This emendation reminds us of a note in the Nolitia Poetaruni 
Aotbulogicdnim, p> 66/ which we will bring ferrward, as it contains a 
verbal emendation of Horace. Maxime frcqiipiis in pueris Meleagri, 
Muisci nonten. Quod frequens in vernarum nonlilllbu^>, praesertiiii 
nondum adtiltorum, fuisse constat cx Polybio, page 424. I. .9. edit. 
Wechcl. et Horatii, B. 2. 9» wW vulgo prave editum circuiidertur 
Mystem, sed JVluisciini restitueodum est. 

Tn.semper nrg?s flebilibus modis 
Mniscum ademptum. 

Od. 38. V. 5. b. 1. Simpiici niyrto nihil allabores 
Sednlus, euro. 

Wakis^eld, p. 150. would read curse; after making this con- 
jffture/ he turaed to Bentley's Horace, and found it confirmed, a 

1 — ■■■ — — ■ 

^ 5ubJoi|ied to AnthoLogifle Ginm 4 Constant. Cephala Condito libri trei^. 
Oxfords > W. 
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quodam codicc manuscnpto, qiiem miror, says he, sumnium criiicuni 
correctioni posthabuisse, cum ipsissimum dedent Atticuni leporem, 
fujus jM>tissimuimfuit studiosus iioster. It is curious to observe the 
opii)if>ns of great ^critics on the reading of this line, fiven Baxter 
upon this place praises Bentley, and reads ciira. Cunmgbam, like 
Wakflielti, would read curae. Gesner is contented with euro, and 
Klotzius says, illud euro excrcuit ii^terpretum iiigeniuin, et cxcr- 
ccbil. 

ii. 0(1. xi. V. lij. Canos odorati capillos. 

^Wakefield, p. 51. proposes coronafi. 

Lib. iii. Od. iv. vester in arduos 

Toiler Sabinos.* 

Wakefield, p. 151. reads arduum ct Sabinus. 

Od. \iv. L, iii. 11. Jam virinii expertai. 

Wakefield, p. 152. reads jam vinlin experfes. Th^ Var. mentions 
not Wakefield, though it gives the saiin? reading from Ciiningliam 
and Sanadon. 

Od. i\. L. ii. V. 11. decedimt ainoVcs. 

Wakefield, in p. 152. reacis labores for amoves. 

Od. X. L. iii. v. 16. supplicibus tuis 

Parcas. 

Wakefield, p. 153. reads suppliciis. 

Od. iv. L. iv. V. 29. Foites ereantm* fortibns et bonis : 

Lst ill juveucis, est in equis vigor 
Patruiii. 

Wakefield, p. l .U. puts a comtiia at foitihusi and joins bonis with 
juveucis. In the Viirioriini not the least notice is taken of Mr. Wake- 
field ; in the notes, however, W'e have the same reading from Bentley, 
Cuiiingliani, and Janus. 

Epbt. ii. L. ii, v. 144. momorera brevis sevi. 

Wakefield, p. 1.5,5. would read inemores to be joined with agricolae, 
and we have before produced tbe same emendation from Waddelas. 
But the Var. is silent about both these critics. 

Sylva Ci'itira; Part 2. 

L. iii. Od. 27. V. ‘J<i. et scatentein 

Beilnis pontuin, inediasqnc fraudej 
Palluituudax. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. 17. reads thus: 

at sea ten tern 

B«'‘]lnis pontum media, afque frandes 
Pallnit aiidax. 

• Od. XXXV. L. i. V. 5. Te pauper ambit soUirita prece 

liiiris coloiiiis ; te doininam aeqiiorti, 

Quiciinq|iie Bithyna lacessit 
^ Carpatluum pelagus carina. 

Wakefield, p. 41* thus alters the punctuation : 

Te pauper ambit solliei ta prccc • 

• Rnris colonus •, te dominam, mquoris 

Quiciinqne Bithyim lacessit 
CarpaUuuia pelagus Carina. 
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, He illustrates pelagus aequoris by ntBXa.yos 6a,Xa(r<n)$, from Apollo- 
mus Rhodius, L. ii. v. 6l0. 

Sat« vii. I 4 , ii. v. 85. contciunere horyres 

FortU ; ct in Keipso totus teres atquu rotumiiis, 

Externi nc quid valeat per laeve morari. 

Wakefield, p, 57. points the passage thus : 

ronteninere houores 

Fortis, et in seipso totus; teres atqiie rotuiidiis, 

^.xteriii ne quid valeat per laeve morari. 

Mr. W. ingenuously confesses^ that before he tlioiight of this punc- 
tuation, be bad not read Bentley's note which proposes it, uud we add 
that Dr. C. has judiciously inserted that note in the Variorum 
Edition. 

Epod. 14. Inceptos, oiira promissiim carmen, lambos. 

Wakefield, p. 99. would transfer the eoinma from incejitos to olini, 
and he does not take notice of having proposed the same change in his 
observations. We have already stated that Dr. C. has admitted Mr. 
Wakefield’s conjecture into the notes upon the Epodes, and that he 
took it not from the Sylva Critica, published in 1790, hut fi‘om the 
observations, puhlUbed in 1776'* We read with care and with plensum 
three parts of the Sylva Critica soon after their respective appearance. 
From the fourth part we have lately derived much instruction, and, in 
due time, shall bear a fuller testimony to its merits in the British 
Critic. 

As Dr. C. has not inserted the third part of the Sylva Critica, pub- 
lished at Cambridge, 179^1 iu his catalogue, he is not responsible for 
its contents. We shall however extend our principle of introducing 
.supplemental matter, and for this purpose, we shall enable our readers 
to enrich the margin of the Variorum edition witli such emendations 
as we have collected from the third part of Mr, Wakefield’s Sylva 
Critica, and from his edition of Virgil’s Georgies, published at Cam* 
bridge 1788. 

Ars Poet. v. 99. Non satis est palchra esse poeinata, dnlcia snnto. 

Satis uiulta, si bene memini, de voce pulchra noster UiirdiAs, sed vir ingeniosiis 
flihil extiicat. 

We could wish that Mr. Wakefield, in speaking of so illusfrious a 
prelate as Dr. Hurd> would have employed his eyes instead of trusting 
to his memory. Whatever may be the merits of the explanation, with 
which Mr. Wakefield is dissatisfied, the Bishop * is answerable only 
for approving it, and if it was written, as we have heard, by an excellent 
and celebrated member of thf! established church, who lives at Win- 
chester, we agree wdUi the general opinion of Dr. Hurd, when he pro- 
nounces ** him an ingenious pc|rson who knows how to unite philoso-* 

’ However rough in appesraoce may be the foregoing words, which we have 
intedfroQi Mr. ; Wakefield, he speaks with great and Just respect of the Bishop in 
a note, on Hiic 46. of the third Georgic. we will ’ quote his words, to efiacc any 
bad Impression thaUmay he made on the nfind of the reader, by Mr. W’s Ian- 
gtia^, when bespeaks of the wbritpiilpbm: Quse de his tripiis versibns ( 1 : 0 . 
Vir^ni^fdisseruit Ricardos Hurd, Bpiscopos Wigoruieiisift; doctrina viri istius 
exqoumj ingenio elegant! protsus di|^ font.'* 
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phy with criticism, and, to all that is elegant in taste, to add what is 
most just and accuj^te in science.’* See Hurd’s note. 

As to the sense of puloher, we shall lay before our readers Mr* 
Wakefield*s words, — “ Non satis est, inquit summus artifex, secundum 
artein ct re^ulas inox pracscriptas, jioemata pertici ; non sufficit pulcbra 
esse scilicet, et sine culpa : necesse est etiain, ut sint teuera, niollia, 
duicia, ad affectus excitaiidos suavi artiiicio concimii^ta.*’ Ha:c est 
iii^n^ uui-toris, quain verbis luculentlssimis aperit nobis Ascensius A 
Acron. • 

Ofl. iii. L. ii. v. Obliquo laborat 

Lympha fAgax trepidarc rivo. 

We shall give Mr. Wakefiehl’s words as we tind them in p. 51* 
£t const ruciioneni fby an error of the press, it is constructionain, in 
the Silva Criiicu) paullo f>erplexiorcin enodatain dabiinus. qnain iiescdo 
an aliquisad hiiiic diem por>pc\erit. £i ij/mpha fiigiens per obliqnum 
Hvum laborat trejjidare, non sine <lifticultate, per obstantes scilicet 
lapillos et serpentein alveuin, cursiim suum promovet : ideoque 
niorani jucuiidani iieclilet suaviter itilerea siisurrat. 

Sat. i. L. i. V. HO. Pci-fidiis htc eaiipo. 

Wakefield, p. 77 . accninulates many passages to illustrate St. Paul's 
use of y.<x'7rrf\yjovTs$t cap. £pist. 2, ad Corinth,: and at the close lie 
writes what we shall quote, not fmiii our assent to the criticism, but 
from our good humor with the pleasantry— Denique, ipirari subit, 
doctos homines ullo inodo velle aliam iectiouem in Uuratiiim impor- 
tare : 

Perfidus HIC canpo ; 

Hionempp, quern ante menioiavimtivS. Ncc, piget diccre! verb© magis apto 
uti poterat pocta. Uriiiaiii a ^p hoc opprobritirii cau^idici vellent aiiioverei et 
leges canponareiit minus ! Dts aliter visum. 

A. P. 1. 161. Imborbisjitvenis tandem ciistodc renioto— 

Sat. 6. 1. 1. V. 18. Ipse iiiihi eiislus inco]Tl 1 ptt.s^ilnus. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. 89 . tells us, that by custos is meant the Paeda# 
^gogus in the former passage literally, and in the latter by allusion. We 
think him right, and we suppose that custode in the A. P. has been 
long niidec^lood by every learned reader in the same manner* 

Sat. iii. B. ii. v.TH. Malis ridentem alienis. 

Mr. W. p. 105. gives this interpndation : inimodice ridentem, nee ' 
genis exercendis parcentein, quasi alienis ; et proiiide nihil dolons et 
incommodi hiiic s|)eranteiii. 

He quotes from the F.tymoiOgiciim Magniim, irsfUyittSo; 3 
•Tov 0 Toj'f yyi%$9if fxh liiotc -xp'^/AOOf, and from the Pan. of Isocrates , h 
<ui*xxo»T«f Mvivyt'jur^ and from Thucydides, B. i. S. 70 w ii roT^ 

oMjjjtr/iy flxXoTf iwTaTWf Tns TroXtu;; **? oixfiorat^ if irpitir* 

C-tlV Ti iJTrif rt^TTif. 

N\e shall take, the liberty of quoting Eustathius on the passage, 
in order to ilhihtrate Mr. Wakefield's interpretation; 

'lar/av i* oVi yvAOpois yrXwv aXXorei'oif, hu) vCv Xiy*'o-6^» ir»poi|iU«xS;, 

yap •oi Ip* oTs fJtn n(toy yiAwvT«f U 6vfxoV^ v <*nA»jyayiaf riyist pii/*tv yl^ar 

ual Toif Iff Of fiiav »«'9<6vTaf, AAXoTpi'ot; itrBitiy yva^^coi;, w; 
i>]dcv Q^yo^yirti/v. M/ll IcTviy & toioDt*,' y^Xitf^, «Tfpo; T*c uropA Tiv frnfSovioy. » ♦ * eVi ii 

o^aAXiw;, arvfx$o\ov hrri tow Tovf iavTwv, w; sSw fAncI 

Yol. VI. No. XI. H 
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iy sTmi. ^lo wti ^^rtiXXoTpiiWTai aurai re twv oixiicuy VMfXurw, %rt\ etvrat 

intivwYy wVti ioKiTv w? aXXoTCxoiff yiXiSy Vid- p. 739. ^Iistatll. Hoin. Vol. II* 

Edit. Bilsil. 1359.; and in Odyssey xx. v. 347. oJ'A* nh yvaOfAoTan yt'KoUt 

&XXoTp(9{cr(V. 

Od. iv. L.ii. V. Coinpescit unda, scilicet omnibus, , . 

Quiciinquc ten*se nmutTe vcscininr, 

Enaviganda. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. 1 1 7. would read itiunera for muncrc. ^ 

Leavinj^ the probability of this enietidatioii to the .judpjinent of 
learned readers, we refer them to an excellent note of Broukhu>ius, 
p. on the following line of 'J[4bullus : 

Sacras innoxia lanrus 

Veacai*. 

Broukhusius, with great success, vindicates the use of an accusative 
after vescar. 

Od. xxxi. Lib.iv. 112. Vina Syra vcpaiata merer. 

Mr. WakelSehl^ p. 1 87. approves of Bentley’s interpretation, and 
adds repanita, i. e. condita, retiovala, Syris aromatibus, sua scilicet 
}psius mercatura. IIJc est 0 olvo^ olyutdri^ Hippocratis. 

In Mr. Wakefield’s edition of the Georgies, p. ^4. he re-considers 
and explains, at some length, the coalescence of vowels into one 
syllable, at the end of a line, and be again mentions his conjecture of 
nec for aut in 

Sat| ii. B. ii. v. 22. Nee ostreu * 

Ncc scams. 

Upon this opinion of Mr. Wakefield, we shall speak at large on some 
future occasion, and at present wc shall only .say, that Mr. W. had 
made the same conjecture in his observations published in I770\and 
that bis words are printed faithfully in the Variorum, p. 159. vol. ii. 
Inp. 35. ofthc Geor« Mr. W. would point the following passage in 
this manner : 

Prudens faturi iempori?, cxitum 
Caliginosa noctc premii Dcus. 

Wakefield joins temimris with prudens ; whereas it is generally, and 
we think justly, supposed to follow exiturn. In p. 37. Mr. W. quotes, 
from the 14th ode of the fimrth book, diluviein meditatur agris, but 
acknowledges the force of Bentley's arguments for reading niiiiitatfir. 
In p. 41 . Mr,. W. would read tu ^ pulses (for pulsas) omne quod 
obstat,ia the SOth line of the 6th Sat. B. ii. Mr. W. in p. 73. of the 
Georgics> offen an emendation of the following passage in Od. xvi* 
B. ii. « 

Quid terras alio calentcs 

Sole iDutamus i patriae, ^uis exsul 

Se quoque fugit ? • 

He reads patria for patrisc, and points the line thus, 

^ Sole mutamus patria? 


Markland also reads pnlses in p. 93. of the Jl^istola Critica. 
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P. 7d. he has many emendations. 

Od. ix. Lib. ii. v. 2?! Mcdaxnqii^ fiumen, gentibus additum 
Victis, minorcs volvere vertices. 

Hewould|read ininorcm, and quotes from Sat. iii. 6. ii. tantocertare 
minorein. Now he had made the same emendation, and produced the 
same line to support it, in p. 78. of his observations ; and of "this we 
aie^the more desirous to inform our readers, because Uiis emendation' 
is judiciously admitted into the Variorum, and because Mr. W. in this 
very note, has inserted two conjectures, which occur in other parts of 
his writings. One we have already given, and now we shall bring 
forward the other. 

fn Od. xxvii. L. iii. he reads at for et before scatentem ; but this 
correction is found in the Silva Critica, p. l6*. part 2. 

Mr. W. objects to raedias frandes. His words are: “Quid autem 
sibi viilt inedias frandes, hoc equidem nunquani potui discere, aut divi- 
iiare, et aliis explicandum vellein.” Wc believe that fraudes means 
pcricula caeca. It is used for damnum or periculurn, by Horace, in 
Od. xix. B. ii. v. 19 . 

Nodo coerces viperino 
Bistoniduni sine fraude crincs. 

Where the old scholiast says, sine noxa. So Virgil, in 1. 72. ^n, 10. 

Quis (leus in fraudcni, qiisc dura potentia nostri cst ? 

We shall add the note of Servius. In fraudem autem in periculurn : 
ita criirn in /jure lectiini cst. Fraudi oiit ilia res, id est j>ericulo. — 
Heync says, in fraudem : est malum, aVij, ut toties periculurn Servius 
iuterpretatur. 

Mr. W. in p. 78. would read. Ode xxxvii. Lib. i. v. 25. Ansa ut 
jacentciii for et. And then he wTites as follows: Hinc eiiain rccte 
explicandus est Horatiuset distinguendus ad Od. 1.4. 4. 53. ubi misere 
rein agiint interpictes pro sua sagacitate. 

» Gens, qiia» cremato fortis ab Ilto, 

Jactata Tuscis oequoribus sacra, 

Natosque, inatiirosqiie patres 
Per tub t Ausouias ad urbes : 

Duris lit ilex tonsa bipennibns 
Nigrsc tcraci frondis in Algido, 

Per damna, per cicdes, ab ipso 
1) licit opes ammuinque feiTo. 

i. c. ut ilex diicit opes, ita hscc gens fortior evasit uj;^ crcmatoni Iliom ct sacra 
Jnctata, nongeus. 

Raptos qui ex hoste penates 
Classc velio tnecuui, JEn, i. v. 382. 

feror exsul in altnm 

Cum socits, natoque, Penatibus, et magnis Dls. iEn. iii. f. 

Mr. W. p. 83. corrects the 3Sth line of Epist. xvii. B. i. 

QuidP qui pervenit, fecitne virilitor P 

Mr. W! reads provenit for pervenit. 

We shall give Mr. W.'s Mronb from p. 89. upon a very important 
passage in the An Poet. 
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SylJaba longa hrevi siibjccta vocatiir Iambus 
Pes citns; unde etiain triinetris accresccr 4 .i^issit 
Numen lambeis. Cum senos redderet ictus, 

Primus ad extremum similis sibi, non ita pridrm, 

Tardior ut paulo graviorque veuiret ad aiircs, 

Spondees stabiles in jiirapateraa rccepit 
Commodns et patiens, v. 251. 

I.e. Lon;ra f^yllaba post brevom vocatur latnbus; pes rilus, unde (ex qua 
celeritate, ut optime \etus iiiterpres) nomen citis ( v. Od. i. lb. 24. ut a 

distinguerentur) jussit dari trimetris lambeis. Cum vrro hie Iambus’ ab 
initio vershs ad tineni siniilis sibi ictus omnes sues redderet, non ita pridem, 
quae sequuntur ciiini plana per se citivjs .sunt. 

We believe that Mr. W/s interpretation is not to be found in any 
edition of Horace ; but we assure him, that long before the publica- 
tion of his Virgil, it had occurred to us, and that we were accustomed 
to illustrate it by the following verses of Ovid;* 


* Burmaii, in his notes on these lines, mentions the strange opinion of a critic, 
who supposed Ovid to speak of the Catalectic lambic, and retVrs him to Mcnila, 
and the note.N of Oerstnaii, to be convinced, or rather iuformed, that the poet 
speaks of the Seazon. 

It may be worth while to remark, tv that Milton, in forty-one Latin 

scazons, has fallen into twenty-three mistakes ; tor in nineteen instances he uses 
the spondee, and in four instances he uses the anapirst, in the fifth place before 
the filial spondee. This licence is admitted into Greek scazons (vid. Heplm’st. 
p. 17. £d. Pan.) but never into Latin. We sliall give the words of Tcrcntiaiius 
Manros : 

St'd quia jugatos soanUi:nas pedes istos, 

Patotia fieri pcr-npicis pedum in line ; 

£pitiilii<» iiam primus implet hanc partem 
Drevis locau quum sit ante tr^s longas. 

Quare caveudum ^'>1, »e lamitii ^u^t4 
.. Spondeon, aut qitl prorteaiilur ex ilio, 

Pan putemus nunc loco t{ainto ; 

Ne deprelirnsa: quatuor simul loncsr 
Pardm sonoro fine destruam versum. 

, See P. i. 253. Mattaire. Corp. Poet. 

Avantiiis and Fabriciiis, in their dissertation upon the metre of Seneca, pre^;. 
iUed to Schroeder’s edition of the Tragedies, give one instance of a scazoii, with 
an anapaest in the fifth place. 

Cum Dardana tecta^Dtmei raperent igurs. 

L. 5t2. Agamemnon. 

But he is mistaken: for the true reading is rapercti.s. Tlie verse occurs in a 
chorus of Monostrophics. It is an lambic trimeter Hypercatalectic, and folTows 
a Trdcli. Trim. Hyperc. Here we should have an additional instance of the 
resemblance between Grcqk and Roman verse ; for if Dardana be the true read- 
ing, two syllables of the second foot are in the first hyperdissyllabic word, where 
the foot is an anaparst. Now Dawes, hi the fifth section of the Mi.scrllanca 
Critica, maintains, that in Greek or I^tiii Iambics the ictus rhythmiciis fills on 
the lavt syllable .of lambics, Spondees, and Anapaist^, and on the penultimate of 
Dac^ls and Tribraelis admitted into lambic verse : is, we believe, 

an exception in Greek j but tlic rule certainly holds good in the tragic and 
comic writers among the Greeks, and in 'rereiice. Let us pursue this subject 
a little farther : Avantius and Fabriciits tell us, that in Seneca there ar^ only two 
instances of the seazon Iambus, and that those two occur in Uie Agamemnon : 

Cum Uardftna tfiCta DoiUi rapf'rnnt * 

^ Patala muuua t)ana|iiu traximuji uobtra. 

It has bean already observed, that the true reading in the former line f« 
rnpgreiUf and that the verse, therefore, cca«es to be a' scazbn',' and becomes ad 
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Libor in ail versos hostes strin^tur Iambus^ 

Sou color, eKtrcnium sen tratjat ille pedem. 

I Keiiied. Amor. v. 377. 


Iamb. Trinyt. Hypercat. Now in the text of Seneca the second line is 
thus read, 

Daniiuinquc fatnlc inunus duximus noslra. 

.IJerc the metre is corrupt. It is of little consequence whether we read traximus 
with* Avaiitius, or durituus with Sehroeder *, but qae^ whLcli* Avantius omitl, 
is necessary to the construction. The transposition of one word will .restore 
the tjfietre, • 

pjpsturnquc nutnub duxi^ius futalc nostra. 

Here we must observe, that lines dll and 612. correspond to lines (>26 and 627. : 
in each instance we have a Trim. Troch. Hypcrcat. followed by a Trim. lamb. 
Hypercat. 

fn an earlier pait of this note, wc said Terence, because Mr. I>a\ve«, who 
had corrected Andr. Prol. 23. and Eunuch. 2. 2. 33. says, (p. 21 u ImI. ilurgoss,) 
“ Nulliis dnbito quin pauca admodiiin, quae hodic apud Tcrent. contra repraj- 
sentantnr, ad ay.pi^nuv a Gra'cis servatam sint exifvenda; pra'sertim cum levi 
nbiqne maiiii fieri pofisit.*^ We shall not for the present controvert the position 
about Terence; bat wc deliberately omitted the name of Plaiitns, and wc shall 
now justify that omission by a series of examples, in which Plautus has not 
conformed to the rule, which Hawes afiirins to have been observed by Trrenec. 

Jfdnc fubulam, inquam, hie luppitcr Aodie ipse age t. 

Prologue lo Amplutryo^ v. 

Ita milii videntur oiu7Uii, mare, t*rra, cctlum consetpii. 

Amplat. Act. 5. Sc. 1. v. 3. 

Cura quae in potestate habiumf/jr, ta aimsimiis. 

Capuv. Atl. 1. Sc. V. 4P. 

MulUs et inu]ligcnfii6ur opus ost tibi. 

Id. V. 

Orulorutn ociem i» atie hoslibas. 

Mil, Glor. Act. 1. Sr. 1. v. 4. 

Objurgiircprftci lia>c me nodes el dies. 

Mercat. Act. t. Sc. I. 

Wc know tliat with very little trouble w*e could collect more instances from 
Plautus ; but those, which we have adduced, are suflicient to .'^how, tli.it implicit 
credit is not to he given to Dawes, when he tells us, without any qualification, 

Nec vero in accentiiuin ratiuiic vcl comicis Latiiiis inajorein perniitti li^enttam 
mihi persnasuni est.” (p. 212.) From the very imperfect state, in which the 
fragments of Pacuviiis, Afranius, Accius, and other old dramatic writers have 
come down to ns, it is often difficult to speak with confidence upon the structure 
of their verse ; but injustice to Mr. Dawes, we nnwt state, that with one or two 
^uhtfiil exceptions, their general practice is .strictly conformable to hi.s opinion. 
We shall ever admire the sagacity of Dawes in his remarks on the Greek writers ; 
and our ears arc exquisitely sensible of the effect, which their delicac'y and 
correctness must have produced upon an Athenian audience : hence, vvith the 
exception, mentioned above to wc sln^l admit the canon of Dawes, 

and recommend it, if reconnucndutluii be necessary, to the editors of Greek 
dramatic writers : “ Severiorc.s Mii.sas coliiisse video poetas Atticos qnam quas 
liable nltiinam corrcptaiii accentum cadeie patoremtur.*’ (p. 2il. 
Mi8c,Crit,) Tlie ground of this practice, as we have above remarked, was a 
canon laid down in p. 190. where Dawes tells us: ‘‘ In iiictris iambicis iambi, 
spradei, ct anapaMti in ultimam, tribrachi, et dactyli, in mediam — — ictua 
cadik” Our ears are prepared for accuracy in the iambics of tiie older writers^ 
aoIon|.Siinonides, &c. though the recitation of their verses was not accompanied 
with music. But, when we consider the gradual changes, which have been 
introduced into tlie iambic measure of tlie Gtveks, and even of tlie prohuillria- 
tionof the language, we must feel some degree of surprise, as well as flight, ^ 
that avau in compositions not dramatic, the canon of Dawes was geiiei'ally 
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But upon further consideration we abandoned our opinion, and we 
think that uj)on the meaning of Horace light may be thrown from 
Terenliaiiii> Maiirus. After the invocation of the iambic, in six pmo 
versos, Tcreiitiainis thus proceeds : 

Vidcs III icta verba raptet impetus : 

Brevenupic crcbra conseqiiendo loiignla 
^ Citiitn subiiide volvat arcltus soniiin : 

Iambus ipse sex eniiii locis inanet, 

Kt inde nomen inditnm est scnario. 


j*. 


observed for so many ages. To those, ivho take an interest in these metrical 
questions, and admire, as tve do, the discernment of Dawes, tlie following 
referenees made in support of what he just now said on the long-coiitinncd 
practice of the Greeks, will not be unacceptable. See the iambics of Solon, 
Vol. I. p. 73. and of Simonides, p. 1‘2‘1. the seazons of Aisclirio, p. 189. the 
imnbics of Plisedimiis, p. 1161. the seazons of Theocritus, p. 381. 382. and his 
iambics, p. 3B0. the trimeter catalcetics of Phaiecus, p. 421. the iambics of 
Philippns, vol. ii. p. C16. 219. 221. of Heraclides, p. 261. of Pallas, p. 4S0. 
422. 430. of Coinastas, vol. iii. p. 16. In the inscriptions, p. 26. 27, 29. 30. 
llie verses of Leo, p. 128. 129. 130. the p. 140. the eViypct/xjutaTa 

4leV^ror«, p. 245. 248. 2.56. 263. 266. 267. 278. 281. 286. 289. 300. 301. 3147 the 
ahiyixarti., p. .320. 324. 3S2. 

To the loregoiog passages, which are to be found in Brtinck*s Analecta, may 
be added the dimeter trochees of Archilochu.s, p. 42. vol. i. corrected l>y Brunck ; 
the iambics trimeter ibid., the tetrameter trochates ibid. p. 13. In cann, 16. 
Brunck properly corrects tlic 7th line, by reading for : he leaves the Htli 
line uncorrected ; but for f’vrlxovwe must read tv^xio*, uml for <7 4.', cr^-Iv. Sec 
also trochees of Archilochus in carm, 18. p. 44. iaiiibio.s, p. 45. 4(>. i7. 

The learned reader must be well aware, that some of tijc rd.ssages, to wliicb 
we have referred in Brunck's Analecta, were written when the pronunciation of 
the Greek Jaugiiage was very corrupt, and when the ordfuary rules of the i.iini>ic 
verse were either not known, or not understood. Yet, amidst all tho:>e curnip- 
tions, and all that ignomnre, the Greek writers were led by tlicir car not to let 
what Dawes rails the metrical ictun tall upon the iillimam correptam vocis 
byperdissyllabae.** No scholar will be displeased with us for extending our refer* 
enccs to verses, whicli are scattered over tiic Bibliotheca Gupca of Fabriciiis. 
See Emanuclis Philos Iambi Sepulclurales in Pliacntseii, p. .542. vol. x. Kd. 
Hamburg!, 1721. the Carm. of Eman. Phile. in ObUum G. Pachymeras, p. 1719. 
vol. X. the verses erroneously ascribed to Pisidas, p. 477. vol. i. the Sphiera 
Empedoclis, p. 478. where in the 4tli line we must read yoiu<ri for yoyjm.t, though 
in the 37th line the writer uses ynvob'n as necessary to the verse. See many Greek 
iambics, from p. 28. to p. 30. in the first Dissertation of Leo Allatiiis de Libris 
Ecclesiasttcis Gnecoriim, publislied at Hamb. 1712. and inserted Iw Fabric iiis, 
in vol. 5. of Bibl. Or. See a Mcnologia in p. 64. of tlie same Dissertation. 
See ]^ian. Phile de Animal ibus, from p. 697. to p. 709. and his l7ny^f'i(j.[jM7a,from 
p. 710. to p. 715. See also the verses of Joanriis Geonietne, p. 716. and Joannis 
Mauropi, p. 718. to p. 722. vol. vii. See Jcncsins, p. 622. vol. vi. and Heliodori 
Carmen dc Chrysopogia, p. 790. to p. 797. Wc reaHy do not mean to makemny 
ostentatious parade of references, or quotations ; but we were anxious to impress 
very strongly npon the minds of our readers that {property of the iambic verse, 
which, amicfst somany and so gross corruptions of it in other respects, was still 
preserved in die point, which Dawes had the merit of reducing to rule. He 
would not have been displeased to dnd, that his own remark npon the Attic 
writers of the Drama wa 4 capable of being extended to so many in 

otter kinds of poetry. 
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Sod ter fcritur, hinc trimetruA dicitnr^ 

Scandendo binos qnod pedes conjungimus ^ 

Qiiap causa cogat non morabor edere. 

Nlm inox poetse (ne uimis sorans brevis 
Lex haec iambi verba pauca admitterct, 

Diim parva longam semper alterno gradu 
Vi*g6t, nec aptis exprimi verbis sinit 
Scnsiis, aperte dissidciitcregula) 

Spondeon, ct qnos iste pcs esse creat, 

' Admisrueiunt, impari tanicn loco. 

Pedemr|iie priniiim, tertiuni, quintiiin quoque 
Jiinxere paulo Syllabis majoribns. 

At qiii cothiirnis regios actus levant, 

Ut sermo Ponipse rcgiie capax foret : 

Magis iiiagisqiic iati<^ibus sonis 
Pedes freqiientant, lege sorvata tamcn. 
lJum pcs secundns, quartus, et uovissimus, 

Semper dicatns uni laiiibo sriviat ; 

Nam nuiliis alius ponitiir, tantum solct 
Teinporibus ivquus non repclli Tribraebys. 

Ovid, indeed, calls tlie lambic ederin conlradistincliontolbe scazon. 
But Horace uses ciltis of the pure lambic verse, as distinguished from 
the more slow verses, which the tragic writers adopted, and into which 
spondees were admitted in the 1st, 3d, and 5th places. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that, according to the schema Trinietroruin 8eiieca0, 
tlrawn up by Avantius, the lambic in the fiflli place occurs only nine 
times, and the 'I ''ribrach thrice. The spondee, generally, and, sometimes 
an anapaest, are used in that part of the verse. By an error, we suppose, 
of the press, a dactyl is put in the Metrical Tabic, for the anapa;>st. 

Mr. W. p. 121.. of tlic Geor. corrects a word in line 113. 6th Sat. 
B. i. 

Fallacom circum vcspertinnmque pererro 
Saqie forum. 

See Mattaire Corp, Poet. Vol. II, p, 1261. 

For vespertinum he reads vesperlitius ; we think this correction far 
more probable than that of Markland, on the 1 6th Lpode> where lie 
proposes vespertinum for vesper! inus, and quotes the very line which 
Wakefield here would alter. As to the position of que, no objection 
can be drawn from it against Mr. W.; for Horace writes. 

Ore pedes totigitqiie cnira. 

Moribiis hie nioliurque fknm. 

parvi me qtiodqtic pusilli 

Finxei'uut aninii 

To the learned reader, no apology is necessary for the introduction 
of the conjectures, which we have found in Mr. Wakefield's third part 
of the Silva Critica, and in his edition of tlie Georgies. Dr. C. does 
not profess to liave consulted them, and therefore he is not to be 
blamed for omitting what is contained in them. But tlie good wishes 
we have for the Var. Ed. induce us to say that we should have been 
happy to find this labor anticipated. 

The Georgies were published in 17S8, and of course the observa* 
tions contained in them, might have been spmewhere*inserteti in the 
Var! edit. The third jiart of the Silva Critica appeared in 179f, and 
as the Var. edit, was then far advanced. Dr. C. might have thrown 
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together Mr. W/s conjectures at tlie end of his edition, which came 
out ill tiie winter of 1793 

Dr. C. df»es not mention in his catalogue the ^ conjectures upon 
Hoiaee, wJir«'h are to be found in Mr. Markland’s edition of the Silvae 
of Statius. But ill contbrinity to our priiici|)le of bringing forward 
supplenieiitjl matter to the Variorum edition, we shall lay before our 
readers the substance of what Mr. Markiand has written about Horace, 
in the work above mentioned. 

iii. Od. xxiii/ v. 7, — aiit diilces aliunni 

Pomifero grave teiiipiis anno. 

Marlilaiid in his Statins, p. 35. reads poniiferi ainii. Tcinpns 
pomiferi aiini, sa\s he, ut tcinpus teneri aiiniseii veris, apud Martiaiein 
Epig. xiv. I. 19. dc Eariiio. 

Noiiieii babes tencri quod tempora nnnenpat anni. 

£pod. i. V. ^29. Ncc nt superni villa candens Tusculi. 

M. prefers in p. 50. auperbi to siiperni. 

Epist. i. Lib. ii. v. 307. Lana Tareutiiio violas. imitata veneno. 

M. p. 101. would read shortly adding that he had made 

the same emendation, p. 87. of the Epist. Crit. 'fins epistle was 
published at Cambridge, 17'^3, and the Statius in London, 1728. It 
is always of importance to mark the interval between the diderent 
apfiearanees of the same criticism, for we ought ro presume, that a critic, 
after reconsideration, acquiesces in his first opinion. 

Lib. i. Od. 31. V. 3. non opimas 

Sardinia: segetes feracis. 

The common reading is opima*, and so wc find it in Cunningham, 
Bentley, Torrentius, and Lanibiii. Mr. M. p. 225. in his Stat'us, 
would read opiinas, and so it is printed in Gesner, the Delphin edition, 
and the Variorum. 

Ars Poet. v. 40, cui lecta potentcr crit res. 

Markiand, p. 232. would read piulenter, and this reading is, in the 
Variorum, prodiu ed from a note of Bishop Hurd, who introduces it 
from the ienriied Editor of Statius. Th%* BUhop says, a similar [lassagc 
in the Epistle to Augustus adds some weight to this conjecture. 

Nec iiioiiH aiidct 

Rem tentun^ pndor quam vires ferre reciiseiit. 

But jn,}ustice to Mr. Markiand, we must add, that he has himself 
qupted this very passage, and yet the won^s of the Bishop might lead his 
readers to suppose, that they were indebted to him only for the quota* 
tion. We do not mean to insinuate that the bishop intended to mis- 
guide us. We observe by 'the way, Dr. Combe, in translating the 
words of the Bishop, -seems to have made .an iiniie(*cssury and incorreq^ 
addition. The Bishop says plainly, liie learned Editor ‘ of Statius:" 


* We quote from the Cairibriclge edition, of 17.57, but we believe Ibat a more 
ttol&rged ledition has smee been piihlislicd, in \vhicli> however, it i- not very pro- 
bable that the Bishop has inserted the word Papiliiis. We wish Dr. C. bad told bis 
readeqitbe pariiciilai' work of Statius, for tiiougb tlie Bishop mentions it' not, 
yet in p. 460, vol. 1 . of the Variorum, wc have a note, Avbcrei 11 Rlotxius expressly 
speaks of^arkland as confirming, in p. 192. of bis notes, ad Statii Silvam. lib. 
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* but the Variorum Editor says, Editor doctissimlis Papilii Statii ; with 
subini«»sion to the Dr. we remembered, and we have since found, that 
Markiand, Veeiiliiisen, and rruqtiius, write Papinius, not Fapilius; and 
we would remark, that our poet, invested with* the triple dignity of 
naiiiob, was called Publius Papinius Statius. In Gruter's inscriptions, 
we tind Papinius and Papirius, bnt not Papilius. — Again, in the Tabulae 
Coss. and Triuiupli of Verrius Flaccus, we find Popiiius, and Papirius, 

, but not p£/pilius. 

ijl). ii. Orl. iv. v. 1^. Ncscias an te gencruni beati. * 

^Markland, p. 24?. would read qiu scis an te, (iCc. and quotes from 
the Ars P. 4()2. Qui scis an priul<^s. 

Epist. i. B. ii. v. llO. Fronde comas vinr.ti c(vnatit. 

M. p. 247. W' >ulcl read certant, quia Horatius hie agit de studio 
5cribeiJ<li : sed quid ad rerii utriim aeiient vel non cceiient? 

0(1. XV, B, i. V. .55. Po>t certds liyemes. 

iM. in p. '247* would read denas for certas. 

Sat. iii. B. ii. v. 234. In nivc Lticana dorniis oereatiis. 

M. in page 248. would read duras for doriuis. He prints tu for in 
befoie nive, and so does Cunuingliaiii in his text, but, with this note, 

Tu nive/* ita citat. H. Johnson, ad Gratiuin, p. 20. et ita K.Jll. In 
nive MSS. edd. 

We have now laid before our readers a series of emendations, many 
of wliieli we should have been more happy to see in the Variorum 
edition, than to insert in our Review ; and if any excuse be required 
for the length of this article, we shall find* one in the spirit of Mark* 
land’s words, l.eve est quod dicturiis sum, nisi quod ad Hordiium 
pertinet ; ct ideonon est leve. Markland s Epist. Grit. p. lO'l. 

At the close of this critique, w'e return to the Var. Editor. In the 
catalogue, he says, Laevinii Torreiitii edit. Horatii, 4to. 1608. But it 
w'ould liave been useful to add cum Conimentario Petri Naiinii Alcma* 
riani in Flor. de Art Poet. Naiiniiis is first introduced by Dr. C* to 
his readers in a note upon lin. 34. de Art. Poet, and he is quoted in the 
same work of Horace, on no less than thirty passages. We must, 
therefore, .state what Dr. C. ought to have explained for the iufonnation 
of such persons as may purchase the Variorum, but are not iu posses* 
sion of Torreiitius’s editipn. The iiote.s of Torrentius are not con- 
tinued beyond the second epistle of the second book. But the com- 
mentary of Naniiiiis i.s subjoined to Horace de Art. Poet, aud begins 
p. 783. of Torrentius s edition. Vid. Pabricii. Bib. Lat. Vol. I. p, 254., 
and Harles’s Introduct. ad nolit. Lig. Roiy. Part ii. page 384. 


iv. 1. the opinion which Klotzius holds about Dux bone, .Uh*iv. Od. 5* v.3r« 
where he defends Diix in opposition to Bentliw, who would read Rex, and adds, 
that Dux is not confined to the signification of niititary glory ; referring for the 
jiistuess of this remark to Horace, lib. iii. Od. xiv. v. 7. and to the note of 
Markland above mentioned. 4ji^ 


LIST OF ROMAIC AUTHORS. * 

Extracted from the Appendix ef Lord Byron's new Poem of Childb Harold, 
by his pet'mission, ' 

NeopliitiiA’, Diakonos (the deacon) of the Morea, has pub- 
lished an extensive grammar, and albo some political regulations, 
which last were left unfinished at his death. 

J^rokopius, of Moscopolis (a town in Epirus), has written and' 
published a catalogue of the learned Greeks. 

Seraphih, of Periclea, is the author of many works in the 
Turkish language, but Greek character ; for the Christians of 
Caramania who do not speak itomaic, but read the character. 

Eustathius Psalidas, of Bucharest, u physician, made the tour 
of England for the purpose of study ]it«fl>jVga>f) ; but though 

his name is enumerated, it is not stated that he has written any 
thing. 

KallinikusTorgerau*?, Patriarch of Constantinople : many poems 
of his are extant, and also prose tracts, and a catalogue of patriarchs 
since the last taking of Conslantinople. 

Aiisstasius Macedon, of Naxos, member of the royal academy of 
Warsaw. A church biographer. 

Demetrius Pamperes, a'Moscopolite, has written many works, 
particularly ** A Commentary on Hesiod's Shield of Hercules,” 
and two hundred tides (of what, is not specified), and has published 
his correspondence with the celebrated George of 'I'rebi :oud, his 
coteniporaiy. 

Meletius, a celebrated geographer; and author of the book 
from whence these notices are taken. 

Dorotheus of Mitylene, an Aristotelian philosopher : liis Iltd- 
lenic works are in great repute, and he is tsteemed by llie moderns 
(I quote the words of Meletias) fisru riv Oorjuuol^i^v koA Sr^o^pcLvTu 
*E?Aijya)y. I add further, on the authority of a well- 
informed Greek, that he was so famous amongst his Cfiiiiitryinen, 
tliat they were accustomed to say, if Thucydides and Xenophon 
were wanting, be was capable of repairing the loss. 

' M ariiuis Count Tharbourcs, of Cephalonin, professor of che- 
mistry in the academy of Padua, and memiier of that academy, 
and of those 6f .Storkholm and Upsal. lie has pnblislicd, at 
Venice, an account of some marine animal, and a treatise on the 
properties of iron. 

- Marcus, brollier to the former, famous in mcc hanics. Ift 
removed to St. Petersburg the immense rock on which the statue 
of Peter the Great was fixed in 1769- See the dissertation which 
be published in Paris, 1777- 


> Itb to be observed, that tlie nameti given are not in chronological order, but 
consist of some selected at a venture from amongst those who ilorished from the 
taking of Constantinople to the time of Meletius. 
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George Constantine has published a fonr-longucd lexicon. 

• George Ventole, a lexicon in Fn^nch, Italian, and Komaic. 

'Inhere exist 'several other dictionaries ip Latin and Uomaic, 
French, &c. bc:<ides gruininars in everj^ modern language, except 
j:£ng)isU. 


Amongst the living authors the following are most celebrated : * 

• Athanasius Pavios has written It treatise on rhetoric in Hellenic. 

Chrislodoulos, an Acarnauian, has puhlished, in Vienna, some 
physical treatises in Hellenic. 

Panagiotes Kodrikas, an Alhenian, the Romaic translator of 
Fontenelle’s “ Plurality of Worlds,^' (a favorite work amongst 
the Greeks) is stated to be a teacher of the Hellenic and Arabic 
languages in Paris ; in both of which he is an ad<ipt. 

Athanasius, the Parian, author of a treatise on rhetoric. 

Vicenzo Daniodos, of Cephalonia, lias written tlj ro ^e(ro/3ag- 
on logic and physics. 

John Kainarases, a Byzantine, has translated into French 
Ocellus on the Universe. He is said to he an excellent Hellenist, 
and Latin scholar. 

Gregorio Demetrius published, in Vienna, a geographical work: 
he has also translated several Italian authors, and printed his 
versions at Venice. 

Of Corny and Psalicia some accoiini has been already given. 


CLASS It JL CRITICISM. 

— — 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Gtreat divisions prevail in the learned wojld with 
regard to the quantity of the penultima of Academia: and it is 
with considerable surprise that I hear some persons, who affect to 
be scholars, persist in pronouncing it Acadcmifij in deiiance of 
authority and analogy. Tlieir argument is, that it is contrary to 
custom, and pedantic, and ungoiitcel, t5 call it Academia ; that an 
^attention to prosody and the musty rules' of school-books is 
beneath an elegant scholar, as the term is. Sic Britto ob vitiom 
pedis in versa rcpreheiisus,. ita se defendebat, Qiro^ Britlones . non 
curarent Syllabarnm quantiia,tem”* 

. fc ..y. 


* lliesc names are not taken from any publication. 

^ Salmas Fimus Ling. Helleniit. p. cd» LugU. Batav. 
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Classical Criticism. 


For. the benefit of the younger part of your readers, I will lay 
before them the stale of the question, and then leave tlicm to 
choose for ilieinselves, whether to follow the Attic or the (Jotliic 
mode of pronunciation. 

I. It was pronounced ’/ixaSijjttra in the time of Arisloplianes, 
wdio, in V. 1005. of the Clouds, says, 

*AX}! ets ^AKaSvjfi^rav xaricov, viro tsci$ fjLoplais aVoflpsfsic. 

. II. And this not only in Attica, but generally. Theocritus 
the Chian m Brunck's Analecta Tom. i. p. 184. 

8ia T^v ixgoT^ yaoTpig eiktro volUiv 

'Avt *AxuCriiArag Bop^opoo iv irpoy^octig. 

III. It was pronounced so in 'the 10.3d Olympiad. Epicrales 
the comic poet in Athenaeus ii. p. 59- O. 

nxvuSrivoLloig yiq iScov otysXyiv 
fiEigaxiSIcov ev yufivocGloig 
*AxatSiifirctgf ffxouo’a \dyMV. 

IV. It was pronounced so in the 112th Olympiad. Alexis 
in Athenaeus viii. p. 336. E. 

Auxeiovy ^AxotST^fAfatv, Iliieiov nuKug. 

V. The pcnultima bore the same quantity in the 1.30tli Olym- 
piads Diogenes Laertius iv. 27* favors us with a scrap of his 
own poetry, which, w ith the other specimens left by him, make 
us reflect with composure upon the loss of his longer effusions. 
The following line was intended by the worthy biographer for 
an lambic tetrameter; and a very delightful one it is. 

XrigTti 1 eiTTij I xev ’Axa | Sijfif | a xa) | JSVXoi | weergig | erou 
or | xs ( pig ^Axa | SrlpM | a 

VI. Lastly, the Bomans in Cicero’s time called it Academia. 
Laurea Tullius, one of Cicero’s freedmen, in an Epigram preserv- 
ed by Pliny N. H. xxxi. 2. 

Atque Academia celebratam nomine villam. 

Opposed to this host of authorities what names havewc.^ why 
Clandian, a semibarbarous, though in some respects elegant, poet, 
who lived in the 5th century^ and who writes 

In Latium sprctu Academia migrat AihenU 

and Sidonius, a little later, 

Obviet et quanqnam ioHa Academia sectis. 

Surely there can be no doubt which mode of pronunciation 
we should adopt. ^ . 

1 have no doubt, however, that the proper orthography 
of this Vord is As from 'A?ii^avdpog comes *AKi^uv^ 
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Igstap so from * A}ceilr^fj.ogp Horace. Portu Alexan- 

area sapplex. , Suidas. ' Axotdritxia, s’xXijlJij dvo tow xuiispuxroivTog 
uuTyjv Axoci^ifpou, xca oiisTspwg *AxotSi^/isiou, Etymol. M. p. 44. 7- 
*'AxaSyj^ioy- yupvucrm^ 

B. 


OBSERVATION ON A PASSAGE IN JUVENAL. 


To Editor of Tife Classical Journal. 

TThe conjectural emendation of the ciux criticorum 
Juv. I. V. 155-7, in your last Number, is ingenious, and creditable 
to the proposer. But in my opinion there is no occasion for any 
alteration. Deduris' is put for dedueeSp and naturally follows 
luvebLs. We have an instance of the same word, used in the 
same future sense, in Horace’s Art of Poetry, v, 129. 

Roctiiis llinruin rarincii tinhich in actu^ 

Quam si protnrres ijiaiota iiidictaque primus, 
riiblicu uiatcrirs privati jurib cm it, «5iC. 

V, 


LOCI QUIDJM LUCTJNI EMENDJTI ATQUE 
EXFLJN.rri: 

A JoANiNE S^AGEH, A. B. 

Bicknor: WALLIC-TT in Comitatu Monumethijc 
Rectore. 


NO. 1. 


3£fRUM tihivideri possit, amice factor, me, po$ttiginti celebria 
dortorum virorutn nomiiia, recognoscendh LtticiaHi scriptix manum 
admovme, inquit Bencdictus. Si veritus est Bencdictus ne.consi* 
Hum suum, u-mporibus istis, mirum viderctur, quomodo radonem 
ineam, ciim post boiium ilium virum Faber, Gi-asvius, Jensius, 


* Such i« the reading in several MSS. of the' first anlhority, and received in 
inanjr editions. See Jnvcnal, Rnperti, Vol. i. p. 17. * 
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Gronovii^ Solanus, Hemsterhusius, Gesnerus, Reitzius^ ut alios 
taceain, iu Lucia. i scrips corrigenda studiiini operomque cxniiule-* 
rint, lei toi j \ tA ainico probabo i Hoc solum eqiiideni dicam, non 
quod tie -c rone dixit Gruterus, nui/o auctore hodiernam in 
diem . itiosiorr^ veruni in omnibus Luciani editionibus 

restarr‘ efiaiii nuiit plurinia emendationis, multa explanationis, 
eueii;i:i. Si vel in paucis e talibus locis coiistituendis, interpre- 
taudjs, Illiquid cftecisse Grace doctis visas fuero, suscepti luboris 
mitiiiiic ppenjitebit. 

Sciendum est, pn^rinaniin immcros rfnicuiquc cxnrndationi prirfixos, cx 
editionc anno 171.3 e\eii!»a, (nisi iibi iiominatiin appellatur edition 

desunitos # 


PBOMETiirus Ks IN vrRDis. p. l6. A. edit. Salmur. : eV-fTyaj 
(U^oy^rfiev^) o'jtl £vvoTj(ra^ aiSroiif Jac. 

Gronovius rsxf reddit Hacienus commentus, mklius 

NON TANGKRE qiiaiii ita iiiterpretaii. rlcc;, cum prajccdcnlibus juii- 
gendum, eodem seiisu iisuipatur quo in Tiinone, (p. 73. ed. Salmur.) 
6/»t\ TdZ TKllX lluppiov, -q A^opcevo;, TijStVj, M£yaK?s^^, Mgyi/3y?o^, 
ij ricuirccf^of |Ureroyo//.aa'&cu'. in Pronictlico, (p, 1 13. ed. Salmur.) £k 
TtTjXov ^uJa TrBTfoirfKa, ytou ro TEHS dy.nrjoy clc TilvY^iriv Yfyayov* in Dial. 
Marin. IX. (p. 203. ed, Salmur.) sysvero ruJv roZ 

xpiov, dv TEDS aTTfjAojTrro, xcc) xar^rBorBy ro irsAciyo^, in libeilo De 
Sacrificiis (p. 350, ed. Salm.) cu pJ/.rio-re ^AttoaAov, iyd y^iv cov roy 
vsdy, TEDS irrt^iviKroy o>rx^ irre^pdvwrcc, Pravam distine^ 

iionem, quee planissimm amtentice nitorem oh/uscabat, mutavi, ait 
Hemsterbusius : quid sibi velit, nescio ; nisi siispicor virura ilium egre- 
giiim subdistioctionein post rs:of pcsiiissc, operas vero neglexisse. 

Paulo post, in eadem pag. pro d^iog av y,oi ^oxuj Ctto sy.y.7.iicy.x yvTrJjv 
KEl^srOai, Brunck. ad Aristoph. Av. v. 055. legit d^io; dv y.oi 6o:ioi/)y — 
X. r. A. ^ 

Promctli. es in verb. p. lO*. E. ed. Salm. IlroA^/^aTo^ oJv o Aaycy - 
Melius puto nroXeyLSC^og FOTN 6 Adyoj- -jc, r. A. Neclit liaec parti- 
cula exemplum quod fidem faciut ttoAu dy^o^cpinpoL slvai rd y.atd roS 
j^ivov ro diAop(foy TfeTtoviora,, 

Prom. €s in V. p. 31. Legendum ri oSy ; ovy) xal s/y.^raAiv yivar civ 
iSyuopfoy r* sk Svo7v ro7v d^/rroiy^^uyraQey, clIrTTso sf oiVoy hol* y.s\iro; ro 
gy/a,a^0Tef oy Yfiirrov ; Quod sensissc videtur iiitcrprcs. 

NIGRINUS. p. 43. Luciano, Nigrinuni, pliilosoplium nobilissimum, 
quem tlomae audierat, serraonesque ejus, niaximis oiFerenti laudibus^ 
respondet amicue cjuidam, iyu) Se /SduAoiU^y dv, eI ohv rs, avrtZy dMucrai 
rwy Xiywy. ovSi ya^ ou^e xara^foysTv octirwy oly,OA Sejms* aAAwy rs «i 
Ka) xsu ire^t ra sgrrov^ccxwff i ^ou^iy^avos dnovstv slri. Lectio* 
nem Jiaiic> iiiulfoinepti9simain, tentalHemsterhusius legendo ovii 
cv9e xaro^foysJy dy rov dly^ou Sejms, MirorcriMcum illuni« sxa.roy craSi^ 
Cieriv Sjurrov, non vidisse qua vocc, vel potius Utera, incnda lateret ; 
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J^itnendati dtque Explamti, 

tL'irojv sanuin esse, xara^fovfTv comiptiim. In locum liujusce 'verbi 
siihstituo KATA^ljj^ONEIN, KCC^afSoyeTy ctitwv^ 

6sy.i;^ 0L\Arj:g re ti >ca* xai itBu\ rx ofjiOiX er'irovSxTiuig, o /SoyAoaevo^ 

KKovsiv siYf, Axtx:piovEiv xuT'jjv est Jilos sermonts maii^nt denegare. Com* 
j)osi}iini 4ioc iitrura in Icxicis reperiatur, an non, nibil inagnopere 
laboro; cxpeitus quam iiiulta lexicograplii omiltere soleant. 

Porro, (p. 49 .) cum Luciaiius, ^cwriuLsyoic, moras nectat, familiafis* 
ijnc voluiitati niorm gerere ciiiictetur, in iroiiiam istam incurrit, 

£v ye, yri rov *Ef,a^v, kx) y.xrx rov rxv pTfro^xy voaov, 'jrsTr^ocifdxrrxi 
c^i. bOiy.xc youv y.dyLsiva Tr^orir^rtr/, cJ^ oi oKlycv re uiuv ij r%v'5^rix iys^ 

'r rro, 'AXi Ljt)c oJiJ’ x6ri^ irf^og^rov Kiyov xal 

dy.sivoy £i^£v a'JToU rxurx Xeyovros dy-oueiy, crJ yyc y,x\ orx o.ov re 

Yj'', TL/y^dvsi^ rfl u^vr^ixr, cuy/CEKOiuraevo^ . Rcctiiis fbrsitan lei^atur, 

<?<’ 6/Jyov re 'H.VJlN tj c-l'jov'jix eyevero^ >i. rl a . — Si d\iyo’j est i^xiovTj^. 
Ao.^ stthilo convfinisse : ita ttt tibi, deprekenao, sine iiadltalione 
fikfiidum: 

Nigriiius. p. 58. hem oe x.ai yiXoroplxv Savt^dcrxi, rx^yX^euj.iohra rr// 
r^rayrijv Kx'ircoy 7^5 dyx$J;y /lara^'.oyeTv, iechrx, wrte^ 

ev ry./’jvr. kx) •roXnfportvTrty S^dyxzi, riv /xiv e^ ol^hoi SeritSrr^y TTfCr.ovra, 
rov o' d'.r) ^XoviTtov 'ifevYiTa, rh Ss cxrcxrYy/ ?V. rhrpoc, ^ SxrtXsx' 
v'v os flxoy roC'iov, €’oy 06 eyi^h, roy '6s foydSa. (jiioniani non sim- 
pliciter de persons in hoc llicutro vilaj hiimana* agitnr, sed de crebra 
iliaruiu ])orsonarum nuitutionc, of chance and c:HA^OK in human 
lifcy viliosa csac isfii rov 5g c'iaov roCrov, rov Ss e%5fiv, ro> cs (foydex^ 
Diihi videtur, Irgcndumqiic TiiN Ss 4>IAi2N roirov {^ariXsxg scilicet) 
rh MEN syir^iv, rov 6s ip'jydSx. 

Nigrimis. pag. 60. otoXv 6s roifwv o\ irc^oriovre^ xvro), y,xi Affa^'cy- 
•vTff, ytXoiors^oi , — Mallein 01 'nuoriovreg AT tOli:. 

Nigiinus. p. 61 . eyu) aev roi ys ttoXv t'Jjv v.oXxy^'JOiJisvtcv s^ujXervh 
fv-i 70 C 5 viiXx'AXs irslXy^fx, xal <rys3iy xiroT; sksIvov; Ttxnrrxtrixi 
iTtLcrjC-xvlxc: cclr/oyf. 

Kmcndar.dum kx) crys^o? auVoT; *EKEIN012 TixilrTXcrUai rr< insor^ 
fxvb; aWlov^. 

Nigriiius. p. 76. rf^oAvrag yd^ (ywv nrXo’JoriMV scilicet) rivoLg rujv 
<&i>c£Tcx7v 6ei Podv, Kctl TrxpxyysXXciv if^oo^xorSxt rolv TroSor/, h ixJ/i^Xoy rt 

xo7?^cy fxsXXLuaiv viro^xiveiv, yxt vrcotji,iy,vr^rKSiy avrovg, ro KXiyOTxrov^ 
oVi ^xSi^o'jri, Non dubito, (juin ^ubstitueiidiim sit 'TIIEPHAINEIN. 

Nigrimis. p. 78. ov yd? i^^nnroXr^g, dg iruysvy y^xSjv i xiyog 
(Niy^iyou videlicet) Kxdi/isro* f3x6six 6s >cxi Kxi^iog 7 } rrXryA syhsro, 
y,xi ^dXx evrroyevg iYsyfs)g 0 Xoyog avryjy, ei oliv re siirslv, OisKO'ifs rr^y 
^/vyijv, si yd§ ri bsi itd^s (f{Xotri!pwy*if^Ofr6L>hx(r^xi Xoyjcv^ uioe 
j^ovrwv virsiXYfftx. SoksI ixoi dyo^og evfvovg aaAa rytoif-x rivi xtj’xXm 
soiKsvai' ro^irai 6i rroXXoi ijih aVa rov j6/ov, xai /xsa^o) rag <px^^T^ag‘ 
voiTtiXwv rs^ xal TtxvrcSxfrujy Xoyufv^ oJ jitijv irivreg svtrro^x ro^evovriv, 
xXX 01 psv xortUv, a-foS^^a rag vevgdg snrsivxvreg, svroyiorsooy roi/ 
Sgoyrof d^ixrt* xa) SLitrovrai piv xa) ovroi ryjg iSov, rx 6s jSiXij xvrxy 
•y jLxivd iv rw (rxoifu/f aXA*, v^i rr^g rfo6i6ryjrog 6i£X^yTX xxl ir«{.oJfy- 
ravre^, xsy(rjyv7xv ^om w rfau^anrijv aTTfAiirsv. aXXoi 6grrdXiy 

roiroig a7Fsmvriu/g* wiro yap arSsvsiag rs xa) dtovixf ouW d^xvsltai 
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ri /3«X5J airols •rf^os rov aXA’, exAnflivraf KaratTTiVrti 

7 ro\?JiHtf STi [J^sa-YjS rijg ohu' $s irors xa< a^ixijrai, ^x£Ov ji^ev emkiy^ 
iijy ciirrsTai, fix^sixv ds oJx c^iya^srai TtXrjyYjv ov ya^ dir* 'iryv^dg 
ffA/3oX^r direffTsWuro. Hu-rtg ayaios To^orr^g, xai rovruj oy^oiog; iroujrov 
jXev dxcij^Ms S’j/srxi rov rrxoiriv^ gt f^rj aaXaxif, fl ^rj <rT,.ppoT6^og 

rou /SsXouf yiyvovrcu yap $7} xai xTp:vT 0 i (fxoxroi. sirei^dv $e ravra toj:, 
rrjvixaura %p\7ag to SeXo;, oJre Id, xaidirep rx 2xy9cyv ^plsrai^ ovrs 
iirZ, xaSxirsp ra aXX* y^piax 5ijxrix:5 re xa'i yAixe? ^xpaxTCio 

rouTO drs-^vujg iro^evtfs, ri 5s, svsp^^gv sJ jioaXa eJrovw^, xai 

hxxi'i/x'/'d^pi Tiu OisX9f7v, |xsvsi rs, xa) 7roAy rov <pxp[^xxou d^iTjcriy. 'S 
5ij, <ryt5vaasyov, oatjv sv xJxa^ r^v irspisp^^erai, rouri rot xal 

^5ovrai xa'i ^ax^yoycr* f^erx^u XKOuoyrsg* oirsp xx\ aCrog eirxryov 

X. r. X, Male xx) rovr^y iaoiog vertitiir atgue huic nostro similis, 
Comparaiitur inter se sa»ittarii et pliitosophi. proiiule xx\ roir^ oaoiog 
e$t philoso'phusgve ehguens huie bono sagittario simiiis, 

Nigrinus. p. 80« EniendaiiHuin ovruj AH xx) dxoCovrag oJ 

irxvreg evSeot xx) rpavu^rixt difixrtv, aXX' oJg virr^v ri iv rf ^fCrst ci\o- 
roflx a-vyyevsg, 

Nigrinus. p. 81. ri rov xca TtjXs^ou dyxY^fi iroi&Tv. Me quidem non 
admodum offeridit hicc, quam Sfephanus vocal, ariictiH trajectio, 
inquit Heinsterhiisius. Si quein iiune oiFendat, legat, TOTrO dex, ri 
T/yXs^ou, avayxTy TfOisIv. 

Judicium Vocalium p. 88. o ys irodrog r,ijdv (rolg ypxay.XTi) rove 
viyvovg rovrovg harvirdrag, zhe Kdoao; 6 YY^rrJjrr^g, tire UaKay^r^Sr.^ 6 

Nxvir\iov,^ oy rf rd^ei (j^ovov, xxT r,v x\ irpOBopzixi jSsjSa^ouvrai, 

hidpyrav ri x'f Jrov errai, -/j oeyrsjov, aX/.a xx) irodrr^rxg d, Ixxrrov 
y^y.wv e^sif xx) Suvay^sig, rvysliov. xx) vyAv yAv, to lixx^rxi, (i. e. cJ 
fwyYjevra) rry/ yeli^w isdJxxri rtyryy, on xx.V avri ivyxris (pisyyex^Jxr 
r^/xiip'jijyot/ 5s ryv efe^'^g, on rpcr^Tjxrjg slg ri dxovrf’hy/xi 5s7rar irxrujv 
is iorydrr^v svotuKray f/stv p>7fav hix rjSv irxvrujv, oJg oJ5s ipcovriirpirsm 
xaS* aird. Emendatio, qiiaiu prolaturus sum, nciuini, nisi fallor, non 
placebit: ’TTficroTy 5s so^ar/yV svofMcrxv s^siy i^olpxv 'ENEA (MUTAs) 
Twv oravTwv* dig ou5e pujvry nporsom xxJi aura. 

Dlonim^ quse statim sequuntur, sensuni non perspexerunt interpretes. 
rou Tau et Vo<!alium ageiidi rationes inviccni opponuntur. 

Timon. p. 106 . xa) xar i?dyc'v Kpivov rs, cS^GtuJy ysyvxiirare, diro- 
faivovri, irafwrdy^syoi rrjg naijg. Scribendum forsitan *An04'AN- 
OT2I... 

Union, p. 114. viro yvifujv rorovreoy, (irxpxa-irotJY scilicet) 6 xaxoSxl- 
pu)v, xsicoyLEvog ro f^irap, p*Xouf slvat xuroig xx) srxlpovg dsro vir' svvoixg 
nrpog avriv, yaipovrag ry jSof^ Distiiiguen<ium pulo 0iAovg sivat avrovg 
Kxiiraipouf tysro, vir' svyoiag irpog avrov /3ofa. Hafc ultima^ 

ironice dicta sunt. 

Timon. p. 133. Heres diviti, inquit Plutiis, irvyysvyg ng, -f 
x5Xag, if Kxrairvyxv oixirr^g, sx iraiStxtoy riy^iog, vire^vpyysyog in 
yyoMv, dvr) iror/CiXwy, xx) irxvroSairwy yjhyujv, dg s^wcog tSv vVijffi-* 

. winy, p*sya ri yArhwy.a i yevyalog diro>^^wv, Hepiirgandiim 

ihrs^uoT^psyog "HAH rijv yvdScy. i^wpog liere idem cat quod virs^vf^syog 
np^ytfdioy-^ ytd. Dial. Mort. fx. circa finem; ubi loquitur Polys-* 

. Iratus, anoos naius octo et nonaginta* — Amoxen (tom. ii. p. 426'. lio. 
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5>4, 25.) Oallus extremus. — Xenoph. Anab. 2, 6, IS.— Juv. ii. 60, 6l» 
X. 208. 

Tiuioni p. I'i8. insectatur Timon, laudatquc Paupertatem, 

islis verl^: Trci\at itoLTttvv [j^oi ajuo^- <i5ros .'naTstrT’^y xoAaJ* 

trcc^OL^O'Js, %s,) iTfifiouXov? £itaiyoLyu}v, ko) iu(ro$ errsysi^af, Kxt T^SvTra&sfy 
Kxraip'Jeioctf, /cai eV-'v^ovov fltn^r^a^. TSAOf Ss, i:pyw Kxtx?^ATt^v ohrwg 
<i7r*£r7u?f Jtai itoohriK.cg. ij jSsArierrij irsyia, TTO'/Oif fxe ro7$ 
rots ^xxrxyifiMyx'j’X'rx^ yx) fj^st xKr/^sixg y.xi 'rrxplyjo'ixs rot 

rg a'-'ayxawt KdtAiovrt ira^sTySy kcl) tmv itoXhMV exsiyc'jy igpL^fiLf^oysTv 

gVoj^gysv, aJroiI rig dirx'^ rritrxad u^oi rou (5lov, Ka\ $ei^x<rx ' 

oxng yjv 0 rAowTOf 6 5v oJrg >c6^^ OxTTfVujy, oSrs cr'jxo^dypjg foficDv, 
cv SijiuLOg 7rx^o^uu9i]g, o'j>t itocAr^rtxm^c ^|/rJ^p'>'fo^r^<ragy oj rv^xwog gVi- 
I3rj\£ij(rxg, x^sker^xi Suyxn* ^v. Smbeiufiiiii iniiii videtur, xai $£i^x<r^ 
i<rUs 15 V 0 TrAouro; 0 ’KTTJMOS, our? x&AaJ 5 a; 7 rgi;a;v, <3?rf — x. r. A. 

Tinion p. 152. Plutus, iit Thesaiiro eftosso mauretur Timon, lioofO 
ad streiiue fbdicndum liorfatur, Thosaunmi ad obset|uendiim Timoni: 
<rg ^r^uA, SYj<rxi''^e y^uirov, V'TTXKOVcrov TitJiu/yi rovrx>i^ xx) 'jrxax<rys s’sxtjriv 
dvE/Jcr'jxi. xxxTfTc, 0 ) TixMv, /Sxielxg xxrx^iowv, iyuf H vtuy uifOTT^- 
coaxi. Hiiric belle curat Jensiuh (Lect. Luc. pag. 50.) qui, 

PJiitiun cum Thosaiiro ejus confundi ratiis, uTrortY^croiA^ai vertit Fobik 
suppoaUmt ero. Si qiiiupiaiii cat confusio, non a Luciano proiecta 
est, scd a librariis, cum pro ’EllISTHSOMAl Adero, Juxta stabo, 
icriliereiit VTro'rrY,xou.xi, 

Timon. p. 151. xvrog ifxxxv rijy Bu-yxnxy^ ^'j^yioy 

olxocour,<rdf/.syog vttsc rou irjcrxucov, (jlomv stJiOi iKXvov iyGixiTxr^ixi, rov 
avrcy xxl rx^pov ccTT'^ixyciy e^ety [j.oi hxw, Forbitan I'O ATFO xxi 
rxipov itv^ylov scilicet. 

Timon. p. 150*. iTAOvrslruj Ti/javv povog, xx) 'Jireg^^xtiiu dtdvrwv, 
xx) r^v^pdrou (jt^ovog xa5’ exvroy, xoXxxtixg xx\ tTTxlycuy po^rtKiHv amjA- 
AxyfjJvogy Ko) ^soTc ^{jsruj, kx\ BUivyiWuj ^jioyoc, exut’m yeirufy xx) o/x&fof, 
sxo'Ciujy Tivy a/^Acyv. xx) xttx^ savroy Ss^iicrxxSxi Ss^iySuj, Hn 
dTrr/jxvsTv, rj xutw trri^xvQy STnveyxtTy. Talia suiU Tiinouib, ex paupere 
jam divitis, iiistiluta. (^uod aim post mortem a necessariis fieri 
solebat, id Timon, ne quid commercii cum honiine ullo liabeaf^ sibi 
i[)sf, iTiorte iinmiiicntc, facere decernit, ut capili siio coronam im|>o- 
nat. Aristoph. Ecclesiax. 537- xarxXnroux* ufxirs^e) ir^oxetasvoyf 

IVIovov ou i.TE^^ANXlSAS', ou^’ gViSt-Tya ATjxySoj^. videnda Potleii" 
Arcliaml. Or. lib. iv. cap. iii. p« 183. Legeitdum igitur, xa) araf 
ixiToy h^iojTxcrdxi Se^ixficu, 'EITAN AE aVoSavgrv, cttc- 

^avov siesvByxsTy. 

Timon. p.^ 171. oSrog, 0 ro gva'raAr)^ kx\ xiirpmg ro 

^dStcTf^x, xx\ xw^^ovixog r^y avctjSoAijy, scuSev f/i,i;ctx efera Tfs^* 
ijs^iSjy, xxi T'wv rfioyr, yxi^oyrwv xxrr^yopcuy, xxi ro o^iyxfxeg BifxiVGoy^ 
fiTTgi^ij; AOVxdfXBvog a^ixo^ro . gTTi to SslTTvoVy xx) 6 irxis y^ByiKy^y rr^y xJAik* 
opgffigy xvTw, (rw ^Lv^ori§ifj 6's y.x>u<rra) xxMire^ ro 

ixjid\y ivxvriwrxTX gV^'gixvuraj rolg iio^iydig ixeivotg Aovoif, ir^o-ap.. 
TTxiujy, (Sarifsf htlyog, ret ^xx) rov orATjriov ^a^xyxwyhtopsvog^ Hapu* 
XY^g ro ysysjoy dydvr?.ewg, xyv^^ov ip<po^oup£yog^ Jiftxexvfwg, Hx$d^f 
iv rx7g Kovdtrt rr^v d^sr^v evji^reiv Tfporhxwv, ixj^ifitSs '»'« rpj8Aia.r(^ 
Aj^ay.^ dirorpijxwy, wg prfis oXtyoy rou i^urrwroG xaraAJiror 
VoL. VI. No. XL I / ' 
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txoifos de) ctS^ roy r/.XKOvvra JXov, ^ riy crvy f/^ovos rwv a\Xu3V Xa/Soi, o, 
ri Tfsp Xt^ysixs Kctl aT^Xr^err/af o<psXo;. 

Si credhniis llcmsterlmsio, o, t'i Tr'ej Xi^vsixf kSu aTrXryorifr^ JipsXo; 
significat Totam placentnm vel porciini, earum rerura, ftulas 

helluationique iiiserviuiit, delicatissimum, vel caput ccens!^. De ro, 
inquit, guod in quoque genere pro'stantissimum est atqvc exceUit^ istam 
loquendi Jonnulam tiaurpant Grcrci. Mihi vklentur Grjjeci de omni- 
bus, qusGciiiiqufi in siio geitcre exeellunt, sive buna sint, sive mala, 
earn loquendi Ibniiulam, de qua agitur, usiirpasse. Quoeirea 5, ri •jrsf 
Xi^ysloi! M dTf\r,c’rtx$ o^sXo^ inlerpictor, in se qmdqvid liguritionis 
et vttraciiatis. extremum est admitieps, ut Ti'Aiov, vel simile quid, exau- 
diatur. Vcl etiam, Uellummm et gurgitum cofyphecm. t-m ourog et 
r(p y, u 7t£^ o^sX^js pci* appositioiieni ronnexis. 

Halcyon, p. If 9. «XXa, 'xpog Ssm^ rw ttots 7rsi(r4>)vai rotg If 
dpX^Si c5 Sdxparsgs dg if opytSouv yuvx7?cs$ ttote iyivovro^ yj opviit; 
iKyoyutKMf; votvrog ydg paWov diuvxrov (txlverxf vocv to toioutou* 
Rescribcndum pulo ciXXci, vpig fleoiv, OTTI2 tots xpij W5i(rfl^vai role if 

. s , 

Prometheus* p. 185- o fiev KetunoLtrog^ eS "^//(faicrre, oyrof, m tov 
MXiov Titxvu tovtov) •jrgorrr^KwaSxi isY,(rsi, yripttrKOTrdpLsv 61 i5[6if} xpYjfJivA 
TiVflt hiriTYiiem, e? wj rY,g X}Oyog yvfivog lariVy wg fisfiotiorspov xarot- 
otayiiri ra Seorpciy xot* outoc uTruen yrs^i^xvrjg elri Hgepup^vog. Melius, 
iregtCHOvdiJi^sy 8s ngyip^vov jivu iinr^&uovy si ;roy TIS (xp»)fAv8^) x*^vog 
yvpvog ierriv. 

Prometheus, p. 200. x«l rl aXXo itupi&siypx tovtou Trpostr- 

r)} 0 ‘a|xijv^ 3 wivTwg xaXov iJwiOTajtMjv ; rd Trgoso’Tijo-w^xijv particiilam 
av adjungcodani esse censeo. 

Deor. Dial. I. p, 205. pLyjSh, w ZeO, xotmvijT^g rp NrjgiitSr 
yap auT^ xvo^op^o’p ix oroOf to rsx^h Jerx igyucsrxi (re, olx kx) erb 
idpucrug tov Kpivov. Mallem to itra ipyitrerxl <re OIS xx) <rb 

i^xaxg tov Kgovov, 

Hoc idioina, quo relativum in codem casu atque antecrMlcns ponitur, 
licet constructio vulgaris casum aliuni poscat, notuin est omnibus, 
Lticianiis lom. li. pag. 176 . i'rr ATI'OIS OIS sS oreiroyh xoXa^siy 
d^tuy. Idem. tom. II. pag. 375. x^tTrov ’DN ol^x iyw 4>1A020<H2N. 
Sophocles, Electra 431. TOTTDN /xiv, sy/ig Tup^tp 

^^ocrci‘<p^g yrff^ev* Sophocl. Q^d.Tyr. 350. swertw «ri 'f'Xi KHPTFMATI, 
’"lillEP 'JT'f oswrar, iiJLp.h£iy. In his locis antecedens expressum est : 
in isto, quern supra cmendavi, dativus, post lex subintellectus, ante* 
cedenj est rw oJg. * 

Deor. Dial. ll. p. 207# ’^Egoog. oixobv, to Zsv, pyjSs ipuv 6sXi> 
^a?iov yip rotho ya. Zsig. ot5x* «XX’ spiv pLsv, d 7 rgxy(j,ovs(rrs^ou 8^ 
auTou eTTiTuyxdvsiv. M robrosg ccvrolg d^lrjpi trs. ex) rqiroig uirdlg 
^ub hac ipsa conditioner Herasterhiisius. Forsitaii ixl roiroig AT0IS 
dplr^yJee. 

Deor. D&l. v. p. 2l6. rl rouro Sxycgveig; Seidt. olf^oi^erxi y«?» 
ijf# rig qe >.vvsTy iiiky. Interpungendiim, rl roSro ; SxKgiSeig ; Leviter 
numntis suut verba ista rl Lucianus. Deor. Dial, v in. 
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• I Emendatt atque Explamti. 

TOTTO; KOfrj hoifXos. Idem. Reviviscentes pag. 418. E. edit. Salmur* 
T1 TOTTO ; (peiyere, Ala,, Hard rujv ys K^Tjfj^vdSv ol iroAXoi aAXo/x^svoi. 
Idem. Cateplus. paiC* 448. E. ed. Salmur. l‘I TOTfO; f/^ev kk) 
o^/xeTa gyjtauaarwv oJjc oloa 5* lircvg tfaAijAei'nTai. Idem. tom. II* 
paw. 746. pf. p. 265. B. ed Salm.) iirori^ov c5 MwyAAe ri 

ffr/Aov. Tr TOTrO ; d'jterika^^ Icfeni. tom. II. p. 8^22. (II. 

p. 331. C. ed. Salmur.) IJ TOTTO; d'!re(psuysv ^ d^yvgaiJL'Ot^rfirj, 

Door. Dial. viil. p. 226 . Zevf. d^vvata alrsls, c3 (uxo- 

remtiucere Miiiervam postuians) •jrapievog ydg de) 6iksi jtxgvsiv. /yw 
yoOv, TO yff ffTT Ijxo), oCSgy dvTiXiyoo, ** H^ui<rro^. tout 
c/4ot*jxgA^o'€i Ta Aoitta. xai ?5ij <rumgfirdora)" auTiJy. Zeuj. #♦ O’Ot |5aS*ov, 
«3 tco TTo/ei. ttA^v olSae ort aSuvaTcov s^a;. D® bono Jove uptime 
nieruerunt librarii, qiii piiguautia loquentem induxcnint. Lcgeudum 
c? eroi ’HAION, oCvcc. ttoiei. oWa on a^ivairw/ £fa^. Lucianiis. 
Dial. Mort. xxil. .3oa, El rouro SOI 'HAION, d Xafojv.' 

Dbor. Dial. xil. |^yj dTtoy.avElrd ifoTs ^ Pia, ^ xa< ,aaAAoy fr* !•/ aoT^ 
o5(ra X. r. A. lis, quie adnotavit Hemsterliusius» adde ex Plutarclii 
ATiofS. Batr. pag. 523. ed. Wyttenb. 4to. .Jjj^ocrflgVpu; Be tou ^ijTcpos' 
eiTTovToc, *A7roxTsvQv<rl (re ^ASijvalot^ edv fjLotvctiTiy Not), clarev, Ijxs fiev di^ 
fxoivdfrt. O’* dv (rea^govd>a‘i» 

Deor. Died. xx. p. 2.55. hxei rtg adr^ (rvvoixeiv *Ka/a ywvi), ixavi) 
fxev, dypotHO$is, xa) htvds oguo§. Me]iu«j, nico quidem judicio^ KAAH 
f4gy, dypoiHOs Se xot) Sgivw; ogsios* 

Deor. Dial, xx. p. 267. Forte 11 APIS* oixovy in) toutoi; Sticofit 
TO /x.y,Aov. *A^FOJrni. in) Tourott; AAMBANH* 

Dial. Marin, vui. p. 309 . xai em^d^ (^rion) nop 9 p*s!ou Ttvog 
xaxoupycov dvdpdv, 00 $ Rgife no\vv dyoov yjgMToy xa) apyupov, snel 
xoird fjLecrov to Alyotiov eysvsro, ent/SovXeuovafv avrep ol vauTai. {eSg 
111 opinio niea fert, interclusio est, ad vocein xaxovfywv respi- 
cieiis. reticelur uomiiiativus aliquis ; piita 75 n^dyp*a, ro rsAo;. /ffciwo- 
rosorttm, (id quod erentu deprehemnm est,) 

Dial. Mortuor. iv. cxtreiii. p. 343. Sciribi debuit, ydp 

dnoivTs$ xol) dyevvei^' OTJEN ofAom Ixsivoij. 

Dial. Mortuor. v. p. 345. xa», votrouvroj, d jxev /SouAfoovrai 
(line red ipetw) nutrt wpoSijAa* 66<retv Ss Cju-wj uwar^rouvrai, geCter^^ 
Magis piaceret, d pth BOTAONTAI 7rd(r§ npoSr,\a. 

Dial. Mortuor. x. p. 363. puixpov fxiv vpCiy, opdre, ro (rxot^lStoy^ 
xa) vn6<ra$p6v bctti, xa) Sia/S^ei aroAAa, x«l, i^v TgatrJ hr) SdrEpa, 
o]^y(TSTat nepiTpanlv, Emeiido, xot), ijv PElJJtii hn) SaTspu, oJ;fij<rsT«i 
nspiTpotwiv, Plutarchus in Vita Pompeii, pag. 1176* Henr. Stepli* 
^ ydg^ wtrnep Iv (rxd^ei, rdp Avoxldcsts muvurovtru mkmg 
tU sv (TUVffAOoSora, xcA ysuofievi) f^lat, t^v ndvra npay/iecret xotraorreta-ii» 
<ru(retp xa) xetrotffetXovtrotv dvavTotydvKXToy PUIIHN isro/ijo-fv. 

Dial. Mortuor. xv. p, 399« oJu npdi^v, *A^iXKeo, ngig tov *OSo(r(r8a 
crot eigr^Ton nsp) rob iavdroo* w$ otyevp^, xa) dvd^ta rolv oSiSatrxmKoiif 
Xslpaivi$ ts xal 4>omxos^ ^xpocCjE^ijv ydg *iirdt8 jSouXedrfitti 

indgovgog wv ^l3T^l5ely yrapd tivi T»y.ixA^p»y, <j5 pi,^ filorog woXwj itq. 
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g&XXoif ^ irivTcav iivatTtretv rwv vsxgwv* Tcdjra fjisv oZv ayewii Ttvx 
SffiXoi'j xai •xipet rcu xotXeeg ?^ovTog ^*Ao?a>ov> T(ra)f s^p^v >.iyBiV 
rov ilvi\iaig Se ulov, rov ^i\oxivduv^retTov' 7jg>wou:/^ otTravroof.^ Tairsivi 
eSra) Trsg] aZroO Sia^oslo’iixi ah^vvfj, xa) IvavTiojv Trpog ru 

' iKBTT^ciyp.ivu <roi h r<p /Step , — Coi'rig^nduin ranstv^ oSTM^f^xep) oturou 
itctyosltrSces — i. e. vspi Sotveirovs 

Dial., IVlortuor. xv, p. 401. $ggsi 85 •TraoAfj^vilotv xol) xoivcovlot 
rov TrqiyiLotTOg^ xcti to jx^ /xoV.i/ oturov TrgTrokflsyai. Melius xm to 
jxoW orFJTOvflgyai. 


Dial. Mortuor. xvi. p. 403. Pro •Joroi'^oAt 


* I Ipav.Xga nioLi ovfx 


lego U 7 ro/ 3 oAljxa 7 oy TIAPIAnTA. Irrepvntem , 

Dial. Mortuor. xjx. p. 411. Rectius, ly^ am xct) "TFIEP rov 
"^Egcoro^ ctnoxpmvfLoii ra ^ixctiu. ut in|ii‘a, ovxovv xou u^sp sjxayroO aoi, 
cS AluxSf awaxpivoupucii. 

Dial. Mortuor. xx. p. 412. Interpuiigendum oitroal psv on Kep- 
.jSspo^ eoTiV, olaius xst) tov Tropifxict toutov, og as SisoregaTs, xot\ Tijv 
?Jp,vr\V;^ Kou TOV /lugifj AgyeJovToc, ^ 8 >j scSspuxug loriv. 

Dial. Mortuor. xx^ p. 41 6 '. Meiiippus: t2 ^stXxoirov /SiAncTTg, r# 
VAdeiv actvTOf eg rovg xgarijgac gve/3a>^sg ; Kiiipcducleis : jXcXayp^oAia T)gp 
w Meviwe» Menippus : ov px Jia, X 5 vo 8 o^/a, xa] ru^Of, xal 

flroAAij xppv^a. rxvri as ScTfrivUpixotiasv xvTu^g HpJiria’tv, ovx otva^iov ovru, 
wAi^v aAA* ow 8 fv ae to <ro'<^* 0 ‘|a« covijTev. e^copaSvij yag re&vscog. 

Taatuni abfuit ut Empedocles cum ipsis crepidis (quod profecto 
voluit) combitstus sit, ut earuni altera eirctata rationiun mortis illius 
indicarit, edeceritqiie nc dexs immorialu haheretur^ Diogeues l^viertius 
^in vita Empedoclis, ^Ixiri^orog 8/ ^ijenv h^xvxar&vrx xvrov {rov 
ioxKea) oiBsuxavett cJf 6 irJ Tfjv Atrvtjv elra, Trxpxyevdpusvov stt) roog xga^ 
rr^pxg rov xvpog, sva\i<r$af xa) a^avtaS^vxr /3ouAo'|x«yov njv yrepl xvrov 
4^iSpi^yiv ^s^xi^axif on ygyovof 6e6g. ^TSTEPON JE rNft^SHNAI, 
^ANAPPiniSeElSHS ATTOT MIAS Tim KPHfJUnN. Lega- 
mus igitur, ravrx ae ixyjvSgixMaey* xurxlg FE xgvjTrlaiv *ABIOTNTA. 
Lucri fit avxvSgxxovaSat, 

Dial, Mortuor. xxii, p. 424. Forsitaii tw 8 ' ovx jjSgjj oSg xouil^siv 
JEOI; 

Dial. Mortuor. xxni. p. 428. tov *Ep/x^v xsAsoo-ov, sttsi^xv Iv rw 
^coti 6 np<iiiTeiri\otog 5 , xaJixoptfvov *EN VBxvlav evSvg 

xotfiov ivegyaa-aaSM avrov, olog .ijv kx *toD iraarov. Quid sihi velit 
prt^positio iv non inteUigo, Jensius. Miratur clar, Jensius cur 
iv kic preeponafur ; et merito miraiur : ubinamenim his stmilia repe- 
rias. M. du So^l. Ubi similia reperiantur, ostendit Hemsterliusius. 
Exemplis ab ilio aliatis adde hacc. Xenoph. Memorab. lib. 3. dip. 9 . 
sect. 2. 8 ?Aoy ftlv ydp, on XKvSut xat Bp^xeg ovx uv rdXfAifcretxv oLavl- 


xai '/iaxc^pMVtOi our xv tfgcftpv jlis TreAToug xui axovnoig, ovrs .sxy- 
Suig *kNro^Oig iiskoiuv av iuxyml^fa^ai. Plutarch, in vita Piiilopa^m. 
{mgr 6^7 • H* Stepb. iteXdivsrai imfAvepig optou robf f^ripohg exxri* 
p$u$ *£iV jxurayxtJAa. Idem in vita Demetr. pag. l 6 ’ 52 . xx) njv y« 
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#OTff (ruTTeitrtv xal xoivmlctv airm s\sysv, M<r'^sg ipyiiwv enregfJLoXiycov 
rwigofjuijVf *EN Aidw xoi) (rwhuTupa^eiv, * ’» 

Josep^as. Antiq.^’c. lib. vi. cap. 9. pag. 250. ed. Hudsoni. <ri fiiv 
^PXV fofc<ta/«, x«< *EN Sopart, xut ev idgaxu S, Lucas 

cap, 22. v^ig. iraragoaev 'EN jw.a%alfa; vid. S. Mattii. 26. 52. — 

Dial. Morliior. xxvii. p. 439 . hi edit. Salmur. legitur 6 Si 
'ApaaxYigy yr^puio? ydp xu\ vij ^#’ ovx atrepiuog rrjy o>iv ri /Sag- 
iSapucov. jfxOsTO xflt) liycLvamu vsKog ^xllKwv^ xa) ^^iou ^ov r^rwov aiirip 
^ Ih itzius,^ ad ptECJicriptuin (iriwii, edidit 0 ti /^(Toxij^, 
yY,^^io^ y<xp ^Srjf xai vij J/’ oux acrf/AVOj t^v sb to ^^g0bigixoy^ 

— harbaro ntore Jenhat tf'gVe, si diis placet. Sinccra lectio 
y^Q ^j* oL^sfAvog riv o^iv 'SIS rh /3ap- 

^y^pixh, rixSiTO - x. t* A. Si*>iytifal Crates^ in Arsace, tit in homine 
hurimro^ dignitatem multain appiirui^se. Sic Tliiicjdides lib.. 4* 
pag. 148. edit. H. Stepliani, II ouSe aouvaroj, 'SIS AAKEAAIMO- 
NlOSy nVsiv. He tras not indoquent FOR A LACED31M0* 
MAN. 

Dial. Mortiior. xxvii. p. 440. 6 j^fv yap sv^>>,xvvsii, elxoiraTnjp^yv 
tiv5< xovtqv TrpojSsfiKYfiMsvcs, 6 ig{^^ 8«, sireili^ Tfj ireXrp avsxpo 6 (rxTO rr,y 
irpo<r/3oA^v, xa) -Trapy^Kisv auriv tj axcoxij. g$ yovv ixKucra^y Ss^=tui rp 
(rapi(r(rp rrjv l7rsA«<riv, xat rtTgci<rxn tov iWov utto crrlgvov, *M flujxou 
xai <r(foSpoT7jTos eavTov huvslpavTct, Forte IlPOBOAiIN> i. e. Ipsum 
conhim prattentum. 

Dial. Mortuor. xxvii. p. 440. An hekuiverui Ee xu) 6 *Ag<rixtjf 
s$ rov /Sou^cova Sisc/xxd^ ^Etll tjjv Twyijv? 

Dial. Mortuor. xxx. p, 454. ooxovv 6g^ %(i^ aSixx 7rots7§ xo\iK(>^ 
r,l^ugj uiryipgTcig yevofjt^ivovc eSv ^ KXcuSco irpo(FiroLTrg ; 

Quanquani videor mihi particiilam hanc vtar alibi similiter usur- 
jratain notasse, taineii Luciiinum scripsisse arbitror oSxovy ofaf, *11S 
StKOL TTOifiT^— X, r. A. 

Meiiippus^ .scu Nccyomanlia, m fiikaSgov, trootroka V eorla; 

sfjLYi^. ua-pevo^ rr IcreTSov, <^ao$ poAcov. Hiec tralaticia Euripidis 
Herculi fureuti debemus. 

Menippus, sou Nccvoniantia. p. 457. Quum Mciiippiis familia- 
rem suum Philonidein versibus Honieii et Euripidis obrViisset, ita a 
Philonide correptiis est, oyroj, aAA^ if neipot 7 raiei$* ow yig Av ovrwj 
ip^perpaos kpfta^lfcpSiis 7 rpo$ avtpoig ^/Aou;. Argumentum deliratiouis 
(>rorsus novum, Carmina MODULATE recitare. Ociiis repotiainus 
gC ydg av oSrciog ’AMETPfiS sp^a^/aiSffij i»go$ ivigoLs ^Ikou^. Sine 
fine modoque. 

Menippus, sew Nccyoui. p. 469. 0 8a p^iyos iv rosot^w^ SxSet 
xuiopir/iv i^covy oux ?t ^ggpalx $«vp, ^appiyeii^ 8e ds 0I05 t« 
ijv amxpotym, lulpovis ts ojxou ^avroef s^sfiouro, /loiv^h ^Epiv- 
vvxg, xa) voyjav 'Exirn^Vj xx) as-atvi^y nspere^ovciav, ^agaftiyvuj kpx 
fiapfixgixd Tiva xa) dahlia, ovojxara xal groAucruAAa|3oeA Probabiliu. 
ixipovag *OMOT Tl wavretj fcr«|SouTo. — * 
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Loci Qiiidam Jjwioni^ 

Menippus seu Necyom. p. 474. rw Ss Mlmi xal irpof 

^agiv "ihxicivj lUrj. rov. yap roi Sms^icin/jv Jiovvc’iov, 9roXXa kuI 
avoVia uffo T 5 Jlmog xan^yogijSivTa, xa» mb TYj$ 6 ki£$ xaryMragrwpij- 
thra, 9raceA9«)v ^jiploniriros, 6 Kvpijva7o$^ (ayouci 8’ avr^' iv 
xai Sovficra# /Asyiorov iv toij xarctf) fiupoS Selv Xiipi^otiga ^oo’SgSeVra, 
^aps\v<re Tij^ xaraSlxi^^, A&yctiV ^roAXOi^ auVov Twiv TreTraiSsujUrSVcov wpof 
a§yv§m yevMai SeJ/ov. 

Coiijecit SoU^nus Xitialfa >jtafaSoSevra, Malim, quod propius, 
ITP0TE6ENTA. Eodcm seiisu, forma auteiu activa, occurrit hoc 
verbuni^lud Sophoclnn, Aj. v. 1294 . ^ 

Ovx olcria, (toS ^argog^fisv 8^ wgoy0y var^p^ 
ap^ahv ovra neXoTra^ jSapjSapov tfyyya ; 

‘Arpia o$ ay tr* lorTreips, Suorers/SeWaTOv, 
nPOBENT^*ahK^£ Sshvov oUelcov rexva^v ; 

Menippus scu Necyom- p. 476 . SisXfloWej Si xai T^yroy;, ij t# 
vfiS/ov l<r( 3 aXAo/xsv to *i 4 ;f 5 ppu*T<ov. evplo-KO/isv re adroit rov$ ^fjnSeov$ Tf, 
Kai Ta5 xai tov aXXov oju,iXov tSv vexpoov, xara eJvij xai 

^uXa Statrtv/xeyovf. rou^ fisv vaXam$ rtva^^ xai evpooTtwyra^y xa)^ wg 
^&ty ^O(irigogf ctfAejmjvoug' robg is vtaXslg xai Tyve(m)xora^, xai ju^aXiora 
•Tou^ -^iyoTTr/cov avroyj, 8ia to TroXyagxe^ t>;j ragt^iiag. In locum 
ro5 hirovg male subsithuit ileuisferhubiiis dxirovg, pejus Solatius aSoug, 
Keponeiiduin xai |u.aXf(rra roug AlPTHTIOTS ATTflN^ hd to 
9roXu«gxf; ttJj 7apty(ilag, 

Cl!;#roii, sive Coiitcrnplantcs p. 49 1 . ^v pte (ru oySiv tcov 

Ty47-Jjv otolrco, xafiaVsp yap exelvoi (r^dWovrai SioAto'ianoyrsg iv rep 
cxoTcp, ouTco Srj xaya) <rot vciXty apt^Xywrra; ir^bg to ^d}g. Legit Hern- 
sterliubius iraXat a,a/3XwcJTrw. Vcri similius^ xaidoreg ydg ixfiyot 
cr^aKKoyrat itoXt<rialyoyTig Iv rJ (TKorcoy oSrco 8^ xay«> croi ^EMIIAAIN 
ajttjSXywTTco ^rpof to 

C)mron» sive ConteinpL p. 500. Mercurius: Mlkm ovrog, i lx 
Kgrroovog aflXijT^^. iTrtxpOTodtrt 8’ auTo! oI *EXXijvej, ort tov TaiJpov apa- 
(tfJp-j 8*.i to 3 (TTu^ioy pg<roy. Charon: xai 9 roV^ hxaiorepoy ay 
efis^ m f7ra4V'>*?i'| 05 auTov (toi tov MfXcova |X8T oXlyov ^yXXa/ 3 cov 

svSiijfrofAat 'ig to erxa^'Siw, oxOTav 15x1) ttjo^ toD afia^ctirarou 

TrSv dyraymttPTwy KUTaTta^atorieig, rod iavarot), fivjSs ^uvs]g OTtcog auToy 
6^oa-x£:X/fs». 

Mtruo ultima Ilemsterhusio videutur non accommodatissime ad 
integram, qua? praices«ity seuteoUam rrs|>oiidere. Vix dubiiim csl, 
quin sciipscrlt Lucienus ‘TflOSKEAISEI. nomioativus rw ^xij (0 
Miawv scilicet) ante to iTTocrxiAmt etiam subauditur, auVov vero jov 
Savarov sigui/icat. Luctator ille ceieberriinus, victis omnibus auisi 
Mortem 8U])plantare fnistra studuisset. 
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On the Date oj the Cloudi of Aristophanes. 

It is Cll known, that the comedy of Aristophanes, called the 
Clouds, iwas altered by the author from a former comedy, which 
bore the same name, and which is now lost. The first edition 
of the Clouds was represented in the first year of the eighty-ninth 
Olympiad, Isarchus being. Archon. On that* occasion, the 
first prize was gained by Cratinus, the second by Amjj^^as, and 
tKe third by Aristophanes. As^each of the ten tribes, into which 
the citizens of Athens were divided, chose a competitor for thfe 
three prizes of Comedy in each contest, seven poets out of ten 
obtained no prize ?c all. Aristophanes, however, appears to have 
been much less gratified by the preference which he obtained 
over seven of his rivals, than mortified by being compelled to 
yield the first and second prizes to Cratinus and Amipsias. Of 
Cratinus, in particular, lie had spoken with the utmost contempt, 
in the Knights (vv. 523 — 533. cd. Kuster.), w'hich were acted the 
preceding year, as of a superannuated drunkard, who was inritleJ 
to respect merely on account of his former merit. In the Wasps, 
which w-ere acted the year after the first edition of the Llouds, 
Aristophanes complains very bitterly of the ill success of that play, 
(vv. 1010—1045.) 

In those days, there was no permanent theatre at Athens, and 
tragedies and comedies were acted only twice a year, at the feasts 
of Bacchus. It was usual for those poets, who obtained no prize 
at all, or a prize inferior to their expectation, to alter and correct 
their plays, and to produce them again on the stage on a subse- 
quent occasion, when they frequently met with a better reception 
than at first. Aristophanes adopted this practice with respect to 
the Clouds, the second edition, or Jiacrxsuy} of wliich play, has 
descended to modern times. We learn from the author of the 
Argument, that this second attempt was , so far from proving 
successful, that the poet did not obtain any one of the three 
prizes. 

According to the same author, the second Clouds were repre- 
sented one year after the first, in the magistracy of Amynias. 
This assertion of the writer of the Argument has occasioned much 
perplexity to the learned men, who have endeavoured to ascer- 
&iii the Gate of each of the plays of Aristophanes. In the second 
Clouds (v. 550.) Cleon is spoken of as dead^ who is well known 
to have teen killed at the battle of Amphipolis, in the magistracy 
pf Alcaeus, who wasnhe next Archon after Amynias. The 
Maricas of Eupolis is mentioned in the same* passage. The 
Maricas of Eupolis, as we are informed by the Scholiast ^ffn the 
authority of Callimachus, in a passage W'hich I shall hereafter 
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have occasion to produce, w^, acted two years {r^lreo erst) after r 
the first Clouds,, and of course one year after the date 'assigned to 
die second. ^ 

In order to solve this difficulty, Samuel Petit supposes tA\t there 
were three editions of the Clouds, and that the edition, ^lich has 
been preserved, is the third. 'Phis hypothesis is cmbfaced by 
Corsini (Fast. Att. iii. p. 240.) I apprehend that an easier solu- 
tion of the difficulty may be given. 

In all proballility, Aristotle, Callimachus, and Eratosthenes, 
who ei]«Wroured to settle the chronology of the Attic stage, had po 
means in general of ascertaining the year in which each piece was 
represented, except the consultation of the or public 

register in which the names of the victors were recorded. There 
is no reason to suppose, that any mention was made in the Jiden<r» 
xo^xIm of the unsuccessful competitors. So that, except from 
internal evidence, it must have been impossible to ascertain' the 
exact date of more than three-tenths of the plays wiiich were 
acted. As the second Clouds of Aristophanes were unsuccessful, 
the date which is affixed to them seems not to be derived from the 
Register, but to be founded entirely on the supposition, that a 
poet, the first edition of whose play is condemned by the judges, 
will take die earliest opportunity of producing it again in an 
improved state. But this supposition appears to me to be very 
erroneous. Modem writers for the stage generally give the public 
time to forget their unsuccessful pieces, before they venture to 
reproduce them with alterations and improvements. It may be 
presumed that ancient poets were equally discreet. In one 
instance, indeed, we know that an interval of twenty years was 
sutfered to elapse between the first and second editions of a Greek 
comedy. I allude to the Plutus of Aristophanes, which was 
acted in the fourth year of the ninety-seventh Olympiad, and which 
is the ikhmxio't of a fonuer play bearing the same name, which 
was acted in the fourth year of the ninety-second Olympiad. See 
the Scholiast on vv. 173. 179. 

That the true date of the second Clouds was unknown, might 
easily have been collected from the words of the Scholiast on 
V. 549. STTs) ov ou hScurxa^tai rwv Svo Ne^e^wv* Read, 

rav j3 that is to say, t^v ^suts^'MV Nefs>Mv, 

The Scholiast communiiHates the following information in , his 
note on v. 552. ^ 

lyKuXih litieta-KuXUtu ort 

iTU tiSf ipraZStt ori 

itkiuiratt >Mv^Jku Y ttMff 6r< n fih rtuf evtip 

19 9s rte4$ voTt^y 'W Xiyirtetf ^viiy irdiray. »i 

9s 9urt. 

If: ike Scholiast has given a faitliml representation of the words 
of Earatpstbenes, it evident that Eratosthenes believed that the 
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second Clouds had never been acted at all. It does not seem 
probable to me, that Aristophanes would take the trouble of 
altering a play ^ of the merit of which he entertained so liigh an 
opiniA without trying whether a second set of KiirtA did not 
possei^ little more taste than those, who assigned the last prize 
to the jtlay in its original form. 

We have seen that Eratosthenes distinguished the two editions 
of the Clouds by the names of raT^ {fiose which were 

detedy and Tcilg vmo'fyv hift^KSfjufrbaiaroncy those which were aflct'wards 
altered. The learned Henry Dodwell, in his Annates ■'^/meydddei^ 
(pp. 161, 162 ) has entirely mii>taken the meaning of these appel- 
lations. Instead of perceiving that they relate to the comedy 
the Clouds, he applies them to the JiSacrxceA/ai, or Register, as if 
there had been two sorts of Registers, the AltdairKotKioa ^iSecy^$sli<rM 
and the JjS^TxaXiJo br/'xxcuflt(r$ri'rai. He pursues this blunder 
through a whole quarto page, and distinguishes the contents of the 
two sets of Registers as accurately as if he had seen them. That^ 
learned man possessed in an eminent degree the talent of constructing 
fair and spacious edifices with the slightest and scantiest materials. 

We are informed by tlie author of the Argument, that the prin- 
cipal difference between the first and second editions of the 
Clouds, consisted in the Parabasis (vv, 411 -*437.), the dialogue 
between the Aoyog and the 'Ahnof .ioyof (vv. 886 — HO?.), 

and the last scene, in which Strepsiades sets fire to the school 
of Socrates. All these passages were added in the second edition. 

I am not aware that the first edition of the Clouds "is ever 
quoted by name, except once by Athenaeus. (p. 171. C.) The 
five verses which are produced by Athen 2 eus, may be found in that 
edition of the Clouds which we now possess (vv. 1198 — 1202.) 
Brunck has referred to the first edition two fragments, which arc 
said to be taken from the Clouds, and which do not occur in the 
Second edition. It may be reasonably suspected, however, that 
tlie ancient authors who have preserved these two fragnients, havtg 
attributed them to a wrong play. Such mistakes are oxtremel|r 
common in the quotations both of the ancients and the modems* 
Bentley, for instance, in his de Metris Terentiani^ 

quotes the first verse of theHccul>a of Euripides, as the first verse 
of the Orestes. The following verse of the Clouds is produced 
by Photius v. Uaprn .• 

This verse, which is produced by Photius to prove that 
is feminine, and which does not occur in tlie present edition of the 
Clouds, may probably be attributed to th<* first edition jan internal 
evidence. Photius, or rather the author of the Comic Xexicon, 
from whom Photius has borrowed the best part of bis Vpcabu<« 
lary, might have found an example of Uvffvijs in the letnioine 
gender, in the play which now remains (v. 322.) : 
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Fvy itv^i m Kxncio^i 

The second Clouds are twice quoted by Athenljus (pp, 5^9. B. 
845. F.) The distinctness of these quotations, as welt as quo- 
tation from the first Clouds, render it probable that both editions 
were preserved in his time. 

As the time when the second Clouds were acted cannot be 
determined, and as the difference between the first and second, 
editions j^ipears to have consisted chiefly in additions made to the 
second 'edition, I advise those persons who read the plays df 
Aristophanes in chronological order, as they ought to be read, 
to read the Clouds immediately after the Acharnians and the 
Knights, and immediately before the Wasps. This would be the 
proper place of the first Clouds, if they had descended to our 
days. I hope that a future editor of Aristophanes will arrange all 
the plays in the order in which they were written, instead of 
* retaining the order of the original manuscript, in which the last 
play is placed at the beginning. 

When I stated, at the beginning* of this paper, that each of the 
ten tribes, into which the citizens of Athens were divided, chose 
a competitor for the three prizes of Comedy, I must be understood 
to speak only of the prosperous days of Athens. Towards the 
conclusion oi the Peloponnesian war, it was found that priyate as 
well as public wealth was so much diminished, that each tribe 
could no longer supply the proper number of opulent citizens, 
as tragic and comic X')pfiyo\ at each of the feasts of Bacchus. 
Accordingly, in the magistracy of Callias, about one year before 
the fatal battle of Alyos fJoruf^Af the number of competitors was 
reduced from ten to five, and the expense of each Chorus was 
divided between two Xognyo), instead of being borne entirely by 
one, as had hitherto been the practice. For this information we 
are indebted to the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Ram 406.), in a 
passage which has been neglected by the writers on Attic chrono- 
logy. This reduction of the number of competitors appears to 
have been accompanied by some alteration in the number of tlie 
prizes and the form of the or Register. In the argu- 

ments of most of the earlier plays of Aristophanes, the names of the 
poets to whom the three prizes were awarded, are inserted, with- 
out any mention of the unsuccessful competitors. In the argu- 
ment of the Plutus, which was acted seventeen years after th6> 
magistracy of Callias, all the five competitors are named, without 
any mention of the prizes. . The only other play of Aristophanes, 
which was written after the diminution of the number of the 
competitors, is the * from the conclusion of which 
(yy. 1146—1154.) it appears that at least one prize was still 
letained. 


P.E. 
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■mT. ANTONIVS MVRETVS, cujus morte incredibilem sane 
jJIJL plagam acceperunt studia litterariim : qui erat acen tmo judicio 
in deligeiidis scriptoribus, qui erant legeiidi ; ac studio, in assidue 
peruolutandis iis, quos semel delegerat : L. Annaeum Senecam tatiti 
faciebat, vt eum no mddo vt sapientissimum, quod onines >taientur, 
verumetiam vt disertissimuin, quod negant nonnulH, laudaret aucto- 
rem. Ab hoc enim ille non tantuin praecepta viuendi, sed etiam 
ornamenta eloquendi peti posse dicebat. Nimiruni ejus orationem 
pressam quidem esse ac subtilem, sed coucinnam, ac splendidam, 
plenissimamque gravitatis : sententias enim ipsas ita frequentes, ut 
aequent prope numcrum verborum ; verba autem ita inter sese ^apta 
et cohaerentta, ul nullum movere loco possis, substituendi alterius 
gratia, quin corrumpatur ; nullum tollcre, quin concidat oratio. Ex 
quo, idem profitebatiir, ab ejus se lectione meliorem quidem semper^ 
et ad Humana despicienda paratiorem ; sed tamen ornatiorem etiam» 
et ad dicendum, scrihendumque instructiorem discedere* Ijlinc saepe 
ilium in manibus habebat, sedulo euoluebat, et cupiebat, eumdem vt 
fructum ex eo perciperent homines eruditi, quam cmendatissimuxn 
ipsorum in manus pervenire. Multas <enim iitsedisse intelligebac in 
Seneca maculas, et librariorum incuria, et temporum longinquicate | 
•multa subesse menda, ut ad perfecte eum intelligendum, et lUa^ 
eluendae, et faaec corrigenda esse viderentur. £t noverat sane aliquot 

’ Scholia in Scnecam wm ex Edit hue Rotnamy Mareto moriuo, per Fmnciseuin 
Bencinm eunUOy guum in ipaa fhUia rariorem teatia cat Oheccotiiis in 
p, me. aed ex ParUina a. ammimus. Romanae ai Jaculiaa nMafuiasety non 
neglexiMumua ejnadem Ueiieii i^mefaHourm udUrre ; quae quia ttciie docteque cclipin 
ait, dubitare non sinii relitpia hominia eiegantia* D. S, FRjSlf. ad Muret* xxi— 14. 
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"in CO perpurgando atque illustrando, viros doctos» nec sine labore, et 
cum laude, versatos r quibus etiam gratias agebat : sed, vt in agro 
vndique dum^tis, ac vepribus septo, non minipi esse addebat^ 
U superessent aliqua, in quibus ipse eucllendis operam ponere^ non 
^narusy fore vt multa etiam posterorum industriae relinquwiintur. 
£rgo quantum sOllertia, doctrinaque poterat (el*at enim is, qu<ftl con- 
stat inter omnes, vt et de locis auctorum comiptis recte iudicaret, et 
de emendandis acute conjiceret,) qua ingenio auctore, qua adiutoribus 
codicibus perantiqliis, quibus vtebatur plurimis, conabatur affcrro 
lucem rebu s obscurioribus : vt videlicet Senecae amatorcs suo vcl 
adiuuaret •labore, vel incitaret exemplo. Cum igitur non paiicos* 
'annos in ep apere, studioque consumpsreset, idquepercrebuisset’ niulto- 
rum sermonibus, non defuerunt, qui agerent, et coram, et per litteras, 
cum viro humanissimo, vt proferret tandem aliquando, quod tulerat 
diu ; nec tamdiu pergeret, et sibi, et aliis inuidere : sibi quidcm 
gloriam, aliis vero vtilitatem permagnam, cum pari voluptate con- 
lunctam : quamquam illud ipsum, quod diccbant de gloria, homine 
minime permovebat, vel quod contentus ea esset, qua erat antea 
consecutus, vel quod aetate iqgrauescente, vir Christianus, et pius, 
vtpOte ia sacerdotio praeditus, quod diligenter colcbat, de aeterna 
ilia ac solida cogitans, qtiam exspectabat a Deo, brevem hac, et 
inanem, quae tribuitui ab homlnibus, gloriam, despiciendam putaret. 
Plus ponderis habebat speriita allorum vtilitas, cui pro virili parte 
consulebat : etsL banc etiam aperte pracdicebat (si velles credere 
bomini res suas extenuanti) aut nullam omnino, aut paniam certe, 
mtque exiguam futuram. Sed vicerunt tamen iteratae ac justacrmiil- 
torum preces. . Plurimum etiam tua apud eum potuit, Cardinalis 
iHustrissime, auctoritas, cui Senecam ipsum ope sua conectum, ct 
schollis fllnstratum, muliis jam annis ante desponderat, quod differre 
diutius non debuit. Quippe non solum ob veterem beiicuolentiam, et 
integntatem morum tuorum, <}utbiis eum tibi perpetuo deuinxisti, id 
est, ob virtu tern tuam, sed ob m dta etiam beneficia, quae abs te 
accepisse praedicabat, tantum se tibi debere gloriabatiir, nullum vt 
tibi honorem tribucre non debitum posset. Cuius rei vtriusque, etsi 
domi suae, quam emerat honesttssimam, extat testimoniuni^ in geminis 
quae pon} Jussi t AmpUtudinis tuae insignibus ; curandum etiam 
putauit, vt publice appararet, ac posteritas omnis intelligcret, eum 
tnazimis tuis muneribus cumulatum, illud habuisse semper in animo, 
Vt quandoquickm tibi referre gratiam quantum vellet, non poterat, 
haberet saltern quantaxn maximum posset. Ita, Senecae emendatibnem, 
jam pridem, vt dreebam, inchoataVn, et paene perfectam proferre 
^ coepit in luce^ vt in tuo nomifie appararet. Cui emendation!, vt hoc 
hiterea n5 omittam, addidit quid^ breves notas, et paucas ad finem 
tibtoram singulorum, quae videbumur turn m'agis illustres, turn etiam « 
necessariae : sed multa, quae nemo negabit, st hanc editionem con- 
tiderit cum aliis, conjecta verissime, propterea praetermisit, quod ea 
" turn leuia esse ac minuta, turn vero aperta, et rata omnibus futura, 
iuiUcaret. Neque^enim, vt praemonui, hac in re honori velificabatur 
stto, sed^commodo aliorum.' XTtinain vir summus, quod erat exorsus, 


(sic.) 
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Bencii Prte/aiia. 

§ 

ac propfe ad exitum perduxerat, conlicei-e totum, perlexere potuisw 
set : perpauca in Scnoca desiderarentun Vei um yixdam absoluerat 
i^atUrales qiiaestiones, cu a Deo, vt speramiis, euocatas ad diulna 
coflt^planda, humana deseruit. Sed nolo angere dolorem' Vctrac- 
tand<^ Murems quidem ipse lalis fuit, ac tantus in omni genete 
hunijAitaiis, vt ejus eruditiQiicm et eloqnentiam, niagis lam suit ’ 
intellecturi homines carcndo, vt fit in rebus bonis, quam antea inteSi- 
gebant, fruendo. In Naturalibus igitttr quaesttonibus defecit Mure* 
*tus. Quod tamen cum fateor, nolirn censeat quijpiam actum penitus 
fiiisse in hoc volumine, de iis, quae seqiiuntur, id est de Seneca 
rhetore, quern pliilosopbi patrem constat fuisse : itemque^e ludo illo 
admodum festiuo, quern Cassilis Dio, joculari sane nomine, 
xvv66f<rtv appcllar. Nam complures lacunas, quae erant ?n Contro- 
uersiis, etsi non omnes, (quis enim hoc mortalium praestct ?) expleuit 
ex codice multae aetatis et fidei, de bibliotheca Vaticana, que vt^ 
deferret domu, eoque commode uteretur, interpretc Sirleto Cardinal! 
Optimo, sanctissimus permisit Pontifex GREGORIUS : qiii etiam 
cu ab eo, anno superiore, multis precibus Muretus jam afipecta vale- 
tudine, et publice docendo fossus (annos enim vnum et viginti Romae 
dociiit) missionem impetrasset, quod iam sibi viuere dicerct velle, et 
perpolire quae habebat. informata, ut Senecam ; ct gestu^ et voce 
ostendit, Senecae sibi edendi consilium inirifice probari. Ludus verd 
tametsi mullo melior exisset viuente Mureto, tamen et propter opens 
breuitatem, et propter multa, quae inter versus interjecta, et ad ex- 
tremam libri oram adscripta invenisse se affirmant ij, quibus 
mamiatum est, ut exhiberent opens, quae eraqt excudenda ; non 
'magnam admodum jacturam factam exisdmo : ita accipientes quod, 
datum est, graliam, opinor, habebimus, quod fecit; quod omisit» 
ignoscemus : et in altero quidem non minus eum fccisse arbitrabimur,* 
quam fecerunt alii ; in altero vero non plus potuisse facere, quam 
vita pateretur. Certe quidquid est, in hoc quoque intelligent aequi 
reriim existimatoies, quaecumque vmquam littcris mandavit Muretus, 
commendari eruditorum omnium 'lectioni debere. Huic quidem 
operi summa accedet auctoritas, turn quod prodiit extremum a magpai- 
tudine ilUus ingenii immortalis, turn quod cum tibi destinatum 
nuncupetur ab ejus herede fratris filio, exit omatum amplitudine 
nominis tiii. Et cupiebat sane adolescentulus eximia indole virtutis, 
atqiie ingenii, vt ad se intelligit non magis hereditatem patrui, et^ 
similitudmem nominis, quam factorum imitationem pertinere^ ab hoc 
officio ducere commendationem ineuntis aetatis : sed quoniam neC'"^ 
tuae nescius dignitatis, et conscius imbecillitatis suae, recusabat tpllere 
onus, qxiod perferre non posset, suo qqpsi jure, hoc est, patrui nomine, 
a quo mihi fuit moriente commedatus, rogavit me, atque obsecravit, 
suas vt partes susctpeiem, atque hoc tibi a patruo quidem debitum, a 
sc vero munus, ofFerrem : quamquam ab vtroque debitum : cum' quae 
abs te in Muretum majorem protecta sum officia, plaeraque * in mino:, 
re redundarint. Quod equideih praestiti non inuitus, quoniam eadem 
opera et obsequebar iusta postulanti; et meis etiam Superioribus, 
Patribtts Societatis lESV, qui plutimum se tibf efebote profitehtur. 
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^he Poem^ , 


me rem gratam factnrum omnibus arbitrabar. Accipe igitur a 
mnreto iuniore, praestartissimum, gravisbimumque scriptoiem Sene- 
cam»^ summi illius Mureti opera castigatum, CONTARELLE Car- 
dinalis* quern etsi cum leges, recordaberis, Mureto Sfeniori Sed^ram 
prope necem attulisse, illud tamen erit solatium, quod cum iygomni 
aeute teretur manibus omnium, et tuae eiga Muretos humaniutis 
fima numquam consenescet 5 et ipsorum erga Amplitudinem tuam 
pietatis nec commemoratio intermittetur, nec memoria delcbitur. 
Vale. 

PRIZE POEM. 

THE bel^dere’apollo. 

PTeard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky? 

Heard ye the dragon monster's deathful cry ? 

In aettied majesty of tierce disdain. 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain. 

The heav'nly Archer stands — no human birth, 

Ko perishable denizen of earth ; 

Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A God in strength, with more than godlike grace ; 

All, all divine — ^no struggling muscle glows. 

Through heaving vein no mantling lifc>blood flows. 

But auiinate with deity alone. 

In deathless glory li\es the breathing stone. 

Bright-kindling with a coiiqiieroi's stern delight, 

* His keen eye tracks the arrow's fateful flight ; 

Burns his indignant cheek witli vengeful Are, 

And his lip quivers with insulting ire : 

Firm-fix 'd his tread, yet light, as when on high 
He walks th* impalpable and pathless sky : 

The rich luxuriance of bis hair, confin'd ^ 

In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind. 

That lifts in sport his mantle » drooping fold. 

Proud to display that form of faultless mould. 

Mighty Ephesian ! ' with an eagle’s flight 
Thy proud soul moiinteil through the fields of light, 

View’d the bright conclave of Hcav'n’s blest abode. 

And the cold marble leapt to life a God : 

Contagious awe through bieathless myriads ran. 

And nations bow’d befoie the work of man. 

For mild he seem'd, as*in El^sian bowers. 

Wasting in careless ease the joyous bours ; 

Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of day ; 

Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By lioly maid on Oeipbi’s haunted steep. 

Note. The Apollo it in the act of watcliing the arrow with which he slew the 


* Agasias of Ephesus. 



Preface to the Editio Prineeps cf Aristophanes. 14t 

a 

'Mid tlie dim twilight of thi^ laurel grove. 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Yet jMi that form, in wild delirious trance, 

1^ With more than rev'reiice gaz’d the Maid of France, 

^ Day after day the love -sick dreamer stood 
• With him alone, nor thought it solitude; 

I'o cherish grief, her last, her dearest care, 

Her one fond hope — to perisli of despair. 

Oft as the shifting light her sight bcLujird,^ 

Blushing she shrunk, and thought the marble smil’d: 

Oft breathless list’niug heard, or seem’d to hear, ’ 

A voice of music molt dpoii her ear. 

Slowly slie wan’d, and cold and senseless grown. 

Clos’d luT dim eyes, herself benumb’d to stone. 

Vet love in death a sickly strength supplied. 

Once more she gaz’d, then feeblv smil’d, and died. 

HENRY HART MILMAN, 
BrazeK-nose College. 

Note. The foregoing fact is related tn the work of Mens. Pinel tur ITnsaiiit^. 


Preface to the Edith Prineeps of Aristophanes* 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

M Y request with respect to the insertion of the 
Preface to tlie Aldiiie Pindar in a previous number of your 
Journal, having been duly attended to, I have veiiUiied to call, 
your attention in tlie same manner fo the Preface to the Edith 
Prineeps of Aristophanes. The Prefaces to the earliest of the 
Aldine Classics, as well as to all editions printed about the close 
of the liftccnlh century, are in general replete with curious infer* 
mation relative to the slate of literature at that age ; so that I am 
led to suppose that many will be pleased with an opportunity of 
pciTising them, which, from the extreme rarity and dearness of 
the editions to which they are preiixed, they might otherwise be 
denied. If my request shall be thought worth attending to, I 
will on a future occasion transmit to you a copy of the Greek 
Preface to the Aldine Aristophanes wliich was written by its editor 
the celebrated Marcus Musurus : a translation too either in Englidk 
^ or in Latin shall be subjoined. 

12/A August, 18P2. A. 

ALDUS MANUTIUS, ROMANUS, 

DANIELI CLARIO FARMENSI, 

S. P. D. 

Perbeati illi mihi videntiir, Clari vir (Toctissime, qui hoc tempore in 
summA, bonorum librorum copid, liberalibus disciplinis operaSi daturi, 
discunt : laciU cnim ac brevi Grsecam linguam; nisi ipsi sibi dcfuc- 



^44 Plr^aee to the Edith Ptincep^ of Aristophanes. 

r]nt,consequentur,in qua inultis sapculisnullusforocv Lalinis,culpl m'agJ» 
temporuni quJlm ingcnioruin, oxcolluit, facillinu'*, Grceci^ IiUtis udjii- 
thcibus, oniiuuin iciiulataruiu artiutu procivatrimn plwlosopliiaiv callc- 
bunt, ncc medic-iDam minus. Krrant mcojudicio iiuiltikni, qui jf buiios 

S ihilosophos nu'dicosqur fNaburo^* hc»c Iciiiporo iwistimant, si VNpottos 
ucriiit litcraruni Crra*caruni ; quibus rt A riototi'lcs, quicqiiid acl dialoc- 
ticen, ad philosophiam et iiaturHlom, et transnatiiralcin, i t inoralun, 
quicniiid ad rbotoricen ot pixuicon pertim-t, doctibsimo bciij/bjt : i*t Ain- 
, jnoiiius, Simplicids, ThcmiMius, Alexander Aphrodibcus, I’hiloponus, 
Eiistuthiu^'t caeteii peripati ticai si ctje erudiiishimi vni,i)innia qu.LCiin- 
quo vel seuTuhe porvistigutione, vil li^bSiTtndi ratiom* compnluMidirat 
Ai'islotelps, optim^ ac hiculentissime commentati sunt; quibus item 
Hippocrates, Galenus, Paulus, et alii in luedicinA cxcellentissmii viri, 
omnia qust ad modic*a?artis spectanl cognitiunma, copiosjasil^^ veri'-biin^- 
qiir Ikeria coinmenddriint. Non aliis quaiii Giiiecis iitmib ii, qui niathenia- 
tici vocantUT, arU in suam obscuram, it'conditam, muliiplicem, subiilem- 
que, facillimam cogiiitu posieris tradideruiu : quo in gtmre peiiniihi, ut 
Architas, Ptolenneub, Nicomachus, Poqihyrius, Kuclides, pcrfccti 
homilies exstiteruut. 

Qua? omnia qiiJiin dcpravat^ct cornlpl^, quain mutilate et perperiim, 
lit taceaiit ctiam quam barbar^ ot inept ci Latinis senpta sint, ({ids vol 
mcdiocriter cruditus igiiorat? st‘d bre\i spiro tutiiruin ut, explobu bar- 
barie reji»e'tisqiie ineptiis, bonis literis \erisqiie dibtiplinis, non ut nunc 
a paucibsimis, sed uno consensu ab omnibus, inciiiubaiur. En ! eiil 
tandem ut glande mglectHi in^eniis \cscamur lUigibus. 

Optime igilur tu, mi C’lari, iq pnesluiui Uta ei opubmta urbe Ilagusio 
juventiiti consulis, qui ^ni ct Griece et Latino siniul, ut priucipit 
Quintilianus, summo studio ac tide jam multos annos, publico con- 
ductus stipendio, doces. Quod ut tibi factu facilius sit, initto ad Ce 
Aristophanem, ut ilium mm modo legend um sed niiscendum qiioque 
discipuli^ pra^U'as fuis: quern et in tiio nomine publiciire \oluimub, ut 
conjunctionein studioruin ainorisque sinceri, quo pos-;em muncro d<*cia» 
raretn, et pratserlim cum lu, elsi dc facie nos non noxiinub, asbiduis 
tamen roe affiems benefieiis. Lssem profecto ingratibsiinus si te valdi 
amantero non redamarem* Accipo igitur novim Aristophanis fabulas; 
nam decimain Ly'sisrraten idc6 pi‘{etermi->iinub, quia \ix diinidiata 
haberi a nobis potuiL Sint satis ha* novem cum optimis el anii(|uis 
(ut vid<*s) coinmentaiiis ; quibus Gnecii dibcere cupientibus nihil aptius, 
nihil nirliub legi potest, — non meo solbm judicio, (juod non niagni facio, 
sed etiam Iheodori Gazip, viri undecunque doccissimi ; qui, interro- 
gafu8§^vtffcir Grads nuctoribus assidui legepdus f^ret Gracas lit eras 
discere xolentihus ; respondit,*^ Aristophanes; quia esset quhm 
actitus, copiosuSf doctm^ et merits Atiicus, I June item Joannes Chry- « 
Sostomus tanti feci\se dicitur, ut duodetrigiiita cointiedias Arisiophunis 
semper haberec in inanibus, adcA ut pro imlvillo dormiens uteretur : 
hinc itaque et eloquentiani et severilaUin, quibus est tnirabihs, didicisse 
diciiur. Ego sic assidu^ Icgendum a Gra-cis censeo Aristophaiiem, ut 
4 no^trisTeixuitium; quern, quod semper legeret, JVl. Tullius lumiliarein 
fdum api^llabat. Vale. 

Urih Idas Julias, mud. [mccccxcyui*] 
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Aimtat^nes in Qutedam JIoratH Loca, guas ad Mar^nem ex- 
■ efiiplat'h sui Editionis Heimiarue Lugd, Bat. 1653. scripsit 
Janm “^roukhusius. 


[Extracted from Muui OxoniewM LiUer&ni Conspechu.'] 

Odanim. 

2. 39. Acer et Mauri peditia] Marat. Faber. Vide Qdani nit. lib. 8. ^ 

1. 4. 17. Et donms exilh Plutonia] natt/erctdam et fftanfm interpretatiir Faber* 
T. 10. 4. Mare paloE^stne] oibil aliucf cat, quam tnaiiiuih pala^stne. Faber, 

1. 14. Lt'xcnda sunt omniiio, qoae de hac allegoria (iia enim Tolimt) uotavit 
Fabrr. Viderat jam antea Muretus. 

1. 24. 13. Quod 81 Tiireicio] Quia. Faber. 

l. 3i. 13. me pasrani oiiva*] poaraat. Faber. 

II. 14. 3. Non isi tricenis] trecenis» Faber, alioqui error est contra rnctrum. 

m. 3. Vide omnind notes Fabri *, uhi consiltnm Horatii eleganter explicator. 

III. 5. 8. Consennit socc/onim in armtsj iirets. Faber. 

III. 10. 3. Andis qno sirepitu Januai fuo remiis] queie, Faber, ut referatur 
ad TO reniis : incpte, ut piito. SatM enim per se patet, strepitum ilium excitari 
a vcntis, quos ait et janiiain etneiniis conciitere. 
lit. 16. 41. regniim //uipo/itri] Faber. 

III. 24. 4. et mare Ponitcum] Ajntlieum^ Faber, magis ad rem. sed nescio 
quo tibicinc. 

Ibid. 30, Ciurtis post geni tin] Carus, Faber, ob sequena odiihua* 

Ibid, 44. VbtutMque viam deserit arduse] interrogatio est pbst to ardute* vid. 
Fabri iiotus. 

Satir. 

I. 2. 86. opertofl] apertoa, Faber, probe. H 

1. 3. 14. Ha*c res et juuctos et serrai umlcas)jfa^ttf^senet : ita Faber. 
1, 4. 26', Aut ob avaritiamj ab avaa'itia, Faber, optiine. 

1. 3. f 9. Veuit cnun magnum donandi parca jnvcniM Venit enim ms^gao ; 
donandi parca juventiis. Ita rccte Bosiiis apud Faorum* 

Kpistol. 

1. 6. 39. forum populujntfuejnhchniiponUimque, Faber. 

Epist. ad Fis. v. 101. adsimt] ad/Zewl. Faber. ^ 

V. 206. parvus] parcus^ Faber, 

Zacharm Pearce conjectur<e in Horatii Epistolas^ 

1. 1. 105* De te pendcniiSf te reepicUniii amici.?] Italegendum per inteirbgai* 
tionem^ ut patet in v. 97, 

1. 2. 10. Quid Pa^ia? ut sakma rqgaet vioaltque betduo Cog* posoe negai} sc. 
ncgat se posse cogi, ut belli praMjklat caussam. ^ 

Ibid. 13. Hunc amor^ ira quidm^ 4’c.] annon rectius. Dim amor, ira quidem-* 
Fclidem enim vult, non Atrldem. qiigm ultimum noiniinafat. 

1. 7. 20. Prodigus et stollus dopat, ^nsp] Lege— qgm dopat, spemit et odit, 
i. e. qumhospesdonat, illc spelmit. ^ 

Ibid. 33. quid dutent MUh iiminis] Rectliis fottasse, ouid dis^mf nnvit hmuSs. 
VideSerm.ii. 6. 117. Era^ftii Adag, p. t73. et Virg. Eclog. ill. 100. et Horat. 
Ep, i. 16 . 3. nbi reetins foitasse xavo poscat. 

I. a. 10, CvH m/uneoto, te.] Att^dicere Hpfatiuin.imripsisseCvM m 
foneaio, ^c. et qui de loci sensu neife oogltat,niibi. at opinor^ assentietntv 

1. 10. 14. Norisitae locm potiarm rure axAtot] Fpriq rare Sabimo. 

1, 13. 8 . — siv vires pre^inits, ut tq me sigalfieit 

qitammfUee : et vives protimufy hoc vqlt, vim eodeiaqae tendre^^qaitt 
ditescas. , ^ 

I* 16. 40. Quern nisi mejjfdosumiid MaaibAcm ^ Forte . • : , ^ 

VoL, VI. ffoa XI ‘ : K 
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, n. 1. 9". Res Italat wmu MeriSf . moribqs omfs] €bur. R. Bentleius i^idoit 
legere numibus quani marUm, ratiottesqiie taae coi^turaft |»rotulit in ad 
mratium. Non tanien <lubito, quin vnipata lectio verissima siu Hoc euiut 
i^m laadat in Angnsto Ovidin^ i sc. in Trut. ii. 933* 

Urhs quoqne Uet ie/fttm lassat Mela tuarum, .( 

JSi MoiKlsi, simUes quos eupis esse f aw. 

Idem in Metam. xv. r^tegesqueferetjustissimusaudvr; 

Er^mphque «uo uoHEs reget ; 

Adde quod vog:?s res ItitUe significant statum sWe rempublicam Romamitn^ 
qua; iniiris ornari did non potest. 

Ihj^. 13. Urii enim/dfgore sue, 9tfi pteegTWDoi ARTEs 
Jf^ra se posiTAs \ s^inrlas ojaadiar idem,] 

Quo sensii ab Horatio dicatur aliqnts pnegrtmare wrtesy non satis inteUigo» nisi 

S ro iegaiiius arte ; sod neqne ha»c nmtatio satis se mihi coinincndatl Arbitror 

[oralitiui srripsisse VtU cnim fuigore suo, qui prtpgratat \rte, 
/if/W*«POSIT03, 

sc. homines vrity q«os liicitiir ante arle prtegravare, C^rte Porphyrion, vetiis 
Horatii inlerpri^, legisse vidctunposifos, cum verba hoc modo explicate Graeit 
est entM (inquit) ii^erMribns et ivifra se posUis noret, quUi artibus bonis eeieres^ 
*vincit, Vi N CK R K CarciHvs grarUatCy Terentius a rte. 

ibid* 10. 

Te NorcRis dnrtfwSy tf ciiAttfi anlefetemh] scrips! t, opinor, Horatius 
Te CjUaiis (hieihusy te nostbis tnitefitindo. 

All ter videbitoc Pocta censobse Graios daces Bomajiispoti ores etcclobriores 
Aiisse. 


^ ibid. 50 . Ennhs et sapiens^ ct fortiSy et alter Homcrusy 

Vt enthi dit'rnt.] 

I*ege Emhts est sopietiSy ^c, fut criliei diemtOet versus 59 fine, atque post 
receas v. 59i witerrbaandi notani poue. 

Ibid. 75. tfftum dueit vBNoiTQCB poma] Clariss. Bentleiiis legendiim 

ipepsttir turiirlf vice r^'Rdil^are, statnitqae vocem pocma nominativi essccashs/ 
ut viilgo coucipiftr, aecusattvi. Eqiiidein nihil matandum esse*puto. Per 
ver^m renders Koraiitis vMetiir volitissc, facere nt vendatiir. Ut in i. Ep. 7. 8. 
»peUa forensss dicitw resigmre testamenta i. c. tarere, |it ea resignentiir. Sic 
i> Serm*,0« 77. doeeal^ pro faeiiui doceatur. Sic etiam Virg.' i£n. vii. il. dicitiir 

imeeessos vbi soUs Jilia lueos 

Assidue rksonat ceattUy 

i. e. f^citnt Uici nesonent. Et apud eiindcra rtfcr(? saepius significat /ocere at 
ruanty Georg. i.405. et ii. 308. /En. i« 35. ix. 5i(J. et per rumpere vocem intelli* 
mmns facere, ut vox cnnnpat, Mn. ii. 129. xi. 377. Sic et in JEn, vii, 283. 
CHree dicitiir crraiA^ nuihos supposita de ina/;v, ouni hoc vult itiain efiecisse, ut 
^ ilH crearentur. Hone ettam sensinu, qnem vocf tmtere irihuendiini censeo, Cic. 
in £p. ad Att. xili. 12. videtnr ?^!cutivi fais*^, cum dieit Uganiawm (sc. oratio- 
Hem) praelaipi eemlUUfti, Ad candem rationem nostro scrinone Addisonuo- 
(Giimian No. “ There is not one of these above-mentioned subjects, , 

that would not a very indificreut paper.*^ 

Ibid. 90. Quad si iam OnAtris itovilos mrUafuissety 
Qnm noltisy q^id nuhe esset tetus ? ^c, 

Sospectam h.d>eo istam voerm pro qua repomrndam esse censnit Clar. R. 

Bentlrlftii €tram: Quami|||;» enins ftofuttussicpius dicat Grads ehartiSy 
per (si rite mcmiut,) de iis honHnibiis, quj Oraeeifini incoU-Teut, toentns vocat eos 
Grams, notk Orarcos. ut in Art.Poct 393. 

^ ^ Orau^ infpmumj .Grmisdcdk ore rotutido 

Musaloqui: . 

adde ii. Epist. 2. 43. Hte tamen opinor Horatinm scKpsissCv »cc Orafm, iicc* 
Gniiis,sed pru^cis sc, ptis^^is^ttotnauis, Kimio, Na>vio, As antiquornni teniporum 
poetis. wiiii intelhgckid^ui yidetor ab eo qitoi) seqnitur, 

— , - .. ; ,J->aut qi id hnueret, 

' ^ Qtmd^iegerdnt tenereAtqne Vh*itlm pnIHicus usus? 

entm Hie nsns fqit, si quid video, Komanornm usus, Voxprisd vali 
pnfcos konunes/ut ca vqte nsas est Ovid;4n Fast, 779. 
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mm PRisct cohrmi Btwiiesiug dgxogi, 

Ibiilk 1^* Fhrihua vino Gmium memorivM hrcvU im. 

LegeRdmu rstte epiiseo mcmores sc, agricotse ; quibns, non autem eorum Oenio 
liMsc incnn^ia refcren<Ui cat : sic enim mns nrbaniis monct murcm agiestem in ii. 
Sjerm* 0. 9% Vice ra UMon, ais ori brevis, 

11. % Si T4MEN uttentasl St qni taverent MSti^ pru^tnlerim eqnidem Si 

TANDEM atteutasi* 

Ibid. 105. — — — — 7— itfpfn ' ’ 

, f iht urem pul idas impune kgemtibns auras / ^ 

Interrogative Iioc dicitur, si verum loci sensum eapio. ' 

Ibid. 111. Jpac ego qui huUos me affirtno scribert versusy * , 

L.ege I]>scego itnlios me af|nno,6:c. 

AC .«e mendacio usum coiititerrtnr Pocla. 

Ibid. 1,50. fugeres rudice vel herba 

Fr^^cifute nihil curarier, 

Ita legendum est p'uncto post umirier posito, non nota interrogationSs, qnse hie 
locum habere non pot(»t, cum pv,vce>>acrit proficieote nihil: ituUti« cnim sapiens 
Uia ciiratione uferetnr, qua* nihii iciuodii #Nperic> attiilerit. .Si cum interro- 
gatione luce scuteutia iiiiita csset, oportiiitiegi stneres noufugeres, 

Ara Poet. 55. ego cur, acquirere pauca 

Si possum, inddetfr, cum lingua Caftmis JEnni 
' Sirmonem pairium ditataii, ei tuntn rerum 

Nomina jorotulerit 7 

Sic pnnetis diatinguetida eat scuteutia, cum inferrogatio iion^ nisi post voeem 
proiulerii, fiiiiatur. 

Ibid. <i0. Vt a\L\M roui» pronos miitantur in amios, milii quidem videtur 
Horatitim dcdiai>e Ut sylvis FotiA pronos uiiitqntar in aiuios, 
abt iitera a loiiga cat, quia vox scciita iDcipit per pr. Hoc pootls nsitatum est, 
et exeniplo sit istud Virg. in Georg. i« 64. Tr&ndatiuv trtd/eoBque, et in iv. 9^2^ 
Terrasque tructusque maria. Idem viderc eat in Manilii Aatron. i. 90. et ift Jnveii. 
Sat. viii. 107. Per pronos unnos Noater sigiiiScat Anttimnos, nt Statins in Tkeb. 
ii. 41. per pronti dies sigoidcat leniptis pouieridianuif. Addo, qnod vllm ta 
pronos tffinos idem volunt, quod singulis HUtumnis ; ut, cimi noster dieit de prisco 
quo dam Konmno in ti« Serm. 7. 10. emu inotasse rlavuni in koras, idem estqnqil 
kinguiio horis ; iiec aiiiid iuteUigendum est| eiim diettnr ^uiamur tn koras. 


CLASSrCJL CRITICISM, 

To THE Editor op the CiiAssicAt Jocrhai.. 

Xiif: following Notes should have been inserted in 
your Number for March, p. 176. they are not very .material 4 I 
shall, hoivever, be obliged by your giving them a place in your 
valuable Journal. 

Od. AA'. 5. £x textu corruptissimo Botheusthunc versnm itaconstituitf 
T«r« 

6. AntispasCiis in pripcipio lafiorat. ^ 

Ah'. Ilaificn'ai, mL F. nagNTTi y*^. Heph^cst, 

' I take this opportunity of s^mding a conjectural emendation tpf the 
last line of the AHtXMOX AHMifTPAS KAl AHkrtWfOTi The 

Istftcr part, in Mr. Galsford^s edStion of Heplfeestion, is as foilovTs : , 

» $ 

fsd^nrrsf jUW >4 nixtterso hMf ll >1 ffi ^ 

Oiiiivavs tiV 
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riv 'Z^lyy» r«cvmv drr<$ ^ fuvrttK^Tiaf/fip 

V mrff TFtiiini, • 

Instead of my??, I propose to substitute ($ 

HOLT OATS. 


Kotcson Part of the POEM of FESTUS JPIENUS ; u^ha 
extrlicfed the Sab'tiance of i'L tn he him^e/f (ulimh^ f torn a 
Putrii Poyas^e to Cadiz^ to the liner Lone, to the S(t//lej/f 
or fiiilhf, Istamh, to Cornzeal/, to Ii eland, and to Albion, 
a I'oi/afrc performed by llimilcOf the celebrated Cm ihagumn 
AdmmiL 



NO« 111. 

If by this \ery caSy juxta-position of tht^^e I may venture, 

though a young author, ujwA one coiijectun*; 1 A^oiild infer from 
them, that the CEbtr}uitiule«> are the Scylley isiands, ami the high 
promontory is (he Lands end of Cornwall, and tlie (Eslryninic gul]>li 
is the Chops of the Dritish Channel/' yuwniitg and “ gaping upon 
those trembling r^lots.'^ 'J'heir distance of two days’ sail from Iieland 
is a rational estimate for (he infancy of Plifrniruin sailing and coasting. 
And this rircum^taiice, united with tlie right abceiisioii and decdiiiatioit 
of tW constellation Lycaon, under wlio«ie wheel, in ver. 132, this poet 
plac9 then], appears to me to decide tlie point. I iiiii»t own, that it 
18 an arduous attempt, and one open to severe and to just censuie 
from the able periodical Reviews of our age, to identify with proud 
coniidence any modern with any ancient isle of Spain, or of 
Britain. But I sdll think that the negative of my theory cannot be 
proved, while I hope 1 shall be able to pioduce classical evidence 
from Strabo, Avienus, and Pliny, against the hypothesis that cither 
Gades, or any Spanish islot, that either BeUe>is!e, or any coHe|stion 
of the French islands, was the identical (Estrymnis of Avienus. From 
Cadii^ to Cornwall was experienced by lliinilco to be a voyage of four 
months, (not of two days ;) and in Spam no island lies under the axis, 
or wheel of Lycaon. In France no islots were so populous, none so 
foil of mifies ; none so very contiguous to Ireland, as that the manners 
of the ancients should have been able to reach the latter in two days, 
in the tardy row*galley, qr in tiie heavy-sailing merchantman, in the 
naves ouerariae. For the passage to Irdand from the Land's End, is 
rarely made in our days, in 48 hours ; so strong are tlie currents, 4 o 
changeable the winds, ami so high are the waves. Csesar, praising the 
'fleets of the Veneti and of tlieif Cornish allies, attests the great impe- 
tuosity of the British Channel, and describes the bulk of the Vene* 
tian, as superior to the Roman, ships of war. Avienus uickten^ly 
outoifirma m these words foe naulic chart of Cmsar; 

** Tafoidnm laU freiam seciint [CEstrymnidestJ 

The Webb and Ir&h antiquaries are known to claim witb pride. 
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^as Davies in his Celtk Researclies frankly avows) a |)eap!c as their 
.ancestors, a people who enjoyed ihia character ; the niu|ta vis popu!i, 
the suparbus animus, the negoti^di cuia, and the eAicax sblertia soothe 
the Wekh and Irish, and unite with their national prejjossessions, as 
we will l^ntly deem them; and I confess, I see nothing in the asser- 
tions and hold negatives of tlie 'Aiiti-Celtie party, of jPinkeHoii,. of 
Ledwicli, and of other learned men, to disprove this claim of thi*se 
modem Cinibri, the Cimmerii of Hcrmlolus, and Homer, or, lb 
adopt the language of Genesis, the sons of Oumer, and of Japhet. — 
But I wage no war w'ith these GIANTS in erudition ; I would » iiMTcIy 
suggest to these veteran writers! the above mfereiices with the pro- 
foundest respect for their opinion. — Vet 1 own, I cannot any 
^ther tribe of mi]i*‘rs populous and spirited, or enterprising, (wiio left 
tfa#" original Ophiusa in Spain) than the Cassilerides of Cornwall, the 
fEsIrymnici of the Scylley islamk, or as Dionysius Periegetes deno- 
minates them, the insular Siliircs, i. e. ^he neighbours of South WalesI 
From the verses of Avienus, we may, I think, conclude, that one 
portion of the Ciinbri, of the Wekh, and Irish emigrated from llu? 
kJands of Spain; and that Vallanccy, 0*Ha Horan, and a thousand 
Irish authors of the ilark ages defend, upon historical gioiihds, Uie 
Spanish, or Milesian origin of the primeval Celts. Tacitus, iu the 
Life of Agricola, assigns the Silures, or the W>lsli, to the same 
parental country. ‘ Their swarthy complexion, their curled hair, and 
their position opposite to Spain, render it credible that Uie ancient 
Iberians had crossed the ocean and harl occupied these seats/— Davips 
in his Celtic Researches, boldly translates the word G^strymnides * the 
land of the bards,' as bearing this iiietiniiig hi the Welsh. I}#als9 
ascri!>es the circumstance of naming the island Ophiusa from ophis 
a serjieut, to such a patriarchal adoration of some sacied serpent, as is 
still continued ill India. And indeed all these descrj|ilk>ns, both in 
Avienus, and in passages, which I shall soon quote fiom Pliny and 
Strabo, seem easily tu apply to Cornwall, to its Druids and its islands., 
Heroilotus indeed confesses, hi the second book, ** that the place 
whence tin was imported into Greece, was unknown to him;" but the 
wise and enlightened Pliny (1. 4. c. 36.) informs us with truth, ** that 
many islands lie opposite to Celtiberia, named in the Grgck language 
Cassitcrides, from their abundant niiuea of lead." And Strabpi, 
in the third book, 145th and I7<^tb pages, gives so full a des0i||^ ' 
tiou of them, and of the |^liamiciau trdde thither, that to me^it is 
surprising, that any piodern scholar should dispute the credibility of 
these Tyrian voyages: “Posidonius asserts, that tin is not foOnd, in 
the maimer ^escribed by historians, on tlie^ sutface of the earth, but 
that it is dug out of a mine ; tliat it is obtained in the country of the 
BaThmrianSi who live beyond the Lusitani £pr the Portuguese], and in 
the Cassiterides, or islands of tin; end that it is conveyed from Britaiii 
to Masi^a [or l!i!la]:8!eiUe8}: these isknds are ten pi number; tiiey lie , 
contiguous to each other ; they aiie Stunted in the wide oceap, apd in,' 
a direction north fr<nn the harbour of Artabri fpr Cciunna}: of thetiej,. 
one is a deseit, but the rest are inhabited by men clothed in black 
dresses, and in tunics repcliint^to theankl^: a girdtp crosses the 
breast j thoy grasp a stiiff iu their hand, and they have beards long 
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shaggy as the fipati» they live on the produce of their flocks, and ' 
lead ^ pastoral aucl wandering life : they possess tin, lead, and peltry, 
which they exchange with the merchants for pottery, salt, and brazen 
gpo^ds. Id the e^uly ages, tlie Phceiiicians of Gades monopolised this 
commerce,. concealing from other nations the course thitbei]^ but the 
Kpmaiis, that tFiey might obtain a knowle<lge of these harbours, folloW' 
ing a Phcenician master of a ship, the tatter ran his ship upon a shal- 
low shore, anc^ aidiough l>c suflered shipwreck equally with his pur- 
suers, he escaped uitli life, and received from the public a remuneration 
for thc» cargo, which he had lost. The Roumus, however, by r^ated 
attempts, learned the navigation tg these islands. Wheu P. Crassus 
.sailed thither aflbrwards, and remarked that tlie metals were not dug 
to a considerdbic depth in the earth, mid that the peaceable inhabitants 
from the abundance of the precious ore were inclined to navigatibo, 
l^e taught the art to these eager disciples ; althougli a sea wider than 
tlie ocean, which embraces Britain was to be necessarily crossed." 

y. 101. Novisqae eymbis turbidum Curvaot fascelio ; sed rci ad miracu- 
late frettini, Inm, 

■ BtlicHmii oceani secant : Navigia jqnctis semper aptant pclli< 

Non hi carina^i qaippe pinn tc\cre bus 

'Acereve norunr, non abieie, ut usiis Corioqiie vastiim gsepe pcrcommt 
' esC, saJiiin. 

The monstrous flshes of Avieniis are itiidcsignedly described bv 

Chandler, in his Travels in Asia Minor, 4*10 p. 31. when he was in the 
same vicinity to Andalusia. 

our entry into fl?e Mediterranean, the vast assemblage 
of bnlkjy monsters, was l)eyond measure amazing; some leaping 
pp, '‘its if ainiiiig to amuse* us ; some approacliin? ^he ship, us it 
Irene to be seen by us, floating logetlier, abreast, .a»!d half out of the 
water. We counted in one company fourteen, of Tlie sj^ecies culled by 
the sailors The Bottfe-Nosp, each, as we guessed, about twelve feet 
long. These are almost shapeless, looking bhick and oily, with a large 
thick fin on the back, bo eyes or nioulh discernible, the bead round- % 
t!d at the, extremity, and so joined with the body, as to render itdilii- 
Cttlt to distinguUt where the one end.s, or the other begins; but 
o«f the upper part is a hole about# an inch and an half in diameter, from 
which, at regular intervals, the Ingdikc being blows out water accom- 
‘ H puft’, audi!>le at some distance/' 

Is H may be objected to me, that Hiniilco » deK'ribing the whale, 
not bf'tbe Sjatutsii, but of the Polar ica, I wilfadd a delineatjion 
of tixe latter, extracted from tite journals of ships,' which satlin that 
wade. ^ f 

* The Gtemimd whale, tliat enormous inbabitant of the deep, who 
Requires ^ ocean to swim is equally wonderfot in every poiitkof 
view f in ihe fajuditv of bi« motion, as in the dimensions of bis body, 
in the quantity, as & Ike hbefblness of bts &I, 

His motion is so incredibly swift, that he shoots by a ship under 
a . press of saih like an arrow ptoing a stationary tree, at therateof 
^ $0 miles in the -hour, liis sidc-fil» pteym^ in any voluntary 

direction dthmr depress, or raise his vast boefy perpendicularly or 
obliquely: and by either mamyt^i in%yi iiistaqt, Tranquiliandundif*' 
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•tallied^ he floats at his ease, one tenth of his corpulent body above 
the surface of the green waves; his tail-flo like an oar actually 
oculling along with iminense sweeps his biioyaht A whale, 

strudk ilith an harpoon, spohts a stream of blood, rfx or eight 
high, agaunst the mast, exhibiting a curious ratii^bow. In the uguniee 
of deafly he dashes a mass of .water around, and causes a teuip^ 
rary and local tempest; crushing any boat with a stroke of bb'taib 
fln, or carrying away any opposing rudder : curling around his wide 
body many fathom of cord, ami heaving up in his fury several mas^ 
sive sheets of neighbouring ice. Wilt tliou play with hhn as with a 
tspiie bird? or wilt thon bind him for the maidenst-^Willnotuny one 
be cast down at the very sight of him 1 Upon eai^h there is not his 
like. He maketh the deep to boll like a pot : he maketh the sea like 
a of ointment. Me maketh a fiatli to shine after him, one would 
think the deep to be hoary.*' On the earth there is not hts like. The 
elephant rarely reaches eighteen foet in height or twenty in length. 
The most formidable serpents of Africa or India seldom measure 
thirty feet, and are equally slender in proportion of the lengtii to Iheit 
thickness, as the common worm or the dung-hill snake. But the 
whale stretches out its huge form to seventy or eighty feet : which is 
two thirds of the length of any msel employed in tlie trade to Green* 
land, and triple the sixe of a moderate room. His height or perpen- 
dicular thickness is eleven feet ; nearly the stature of two tall men. 
His circumference, though his form is not accurately circular hut 
oblate, may be estimated to be two thirds larger tlidn his diameter 
depth, or in plainer language, thirty feet ; the size of an ox ! Let 
the reader multiply such a girth by such a length of body, and he 
will obtain a mathematical account of it» solid contents : — the largest 
oak is scarcely equal to it in mass:* the tallest and widest mast sinks 
in the comparison to a wand, to a walkbig-staff ! A large ox we^bs 
only 100 stone: a whale has been computed at 70 tons: or the 
draught of fifty horses* The bulk or girth of if is as large as the bulk 
of a sloop ; the blubber taken off weighs thirty tons, or a third of its 
bulk. When he is killed, tow him on the next shore : support bis 
jaws by two long poles, (those jaws which erected, and meeting in 
a point, form the two sides of a barn !) a boat may sail as into a 
creek, into his expanded mouth ; a man may sit in if, as in the egve 
of a rock : or fasten the same dead animal to a ship hy long 
eables; and its body, liefore it be stripped or uncased of the Blub- 
ber, is so swoln by the air generated in its bowels from its pntre- 
tying state, that it heaves itself four feet above the height of the 
salt wave, rising a mountain of flesh* • • -TJiough of ih valuable blnb- 
lier (sweet, savoury sound to many a commercial man I) only fifteen 
ot eighteen inches in depth taken, yet the body is so vast, that 
one whale in a late year yielded twenty-one tons of oil; that is, a 
quantity of melted fat, auffieieiit for the draught of ten (^e 
Stron^st of animals in Europe) formed merely the exterior coloring 
and coat of this prince of fishes! what then was tte weight of bit 
safiafoboffy when alive, and full of air, full of waterf****ChirJtfAhaa 
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frequentljr afforded a sufficiency of blubber to till every ca^t 
sanill Alp, and to coni|K>se a singular cargo. Its crank or remain* 
ing carcase, loosened from the cables, and dropped with a lojid sliottt 
of the crew into the ocean, drives to a distance, and is soon surrounded 
by lavciious bears, b} carrion birds, and a variety of fishes^ and the 
ravenous tribe of Esquimaux Indians, catcra of raw flesh : tims afford* 
ing to the rational and irrational {fart of tlie creation a treasure dur- 
ing life, and a banquet by its death. 

Cs^sar in the 1st Book of his Civil War desciibes these boats: 

Carinm et statumina ex levi mateii^ riebanl ; rcliquuin corpus ex 
vi]nitubus%ontexliim coriis integebatur." A tn^em tourist explains 
this vessel to beAe Coracle: toe fishermen iu Caemiarthenshire,'' 
he says, ** continue to use them : they arc ribbed with light lalb'« or 
"with split twigs in the manner of basket-work, and are covered with a 
raw hide to prevent the leakage : their shape is oval, or otilong, and 
their bottom flat or rounded : "when inverted, they resemble the shells 
of enormous turtles.*’ Pliny adds ; “ that in the isle Mictis [or 
properly Victis,] the isle of Wight, the Britons used in a voyage of 
six d^ys [navigiis vitilibus] vessels bound with osier." Strabo in the 
tliird book on Sfiaiu, and at the 1.55th page observes ; ** that the natives 
use a boat formed l^rom skins as far as to Brutus, on account of the 
inundations and the marshes." In a monkish annalist ot the dark ages 
it is recorded that ** an Irish saint and preacher passed from thence 
into Wales in a coracle." 

Mr. Tennant, in bis Indian Recreations, Vol. 2. p. 2S6j. says : 
** Pliny speaking of this tree [the Bamboo] has been guilty of an 
exagji^nition, or perliaps a mistake, in asserting that a single one 
is sufficient to make a boat : * fiaxigiorum etiam vicem pncslant (si 
credimus) singula inf ei^nodia :* the truth is that, when made into a 
frame, and covered with a hide, it serveil this purpose in the same 
manner, as ike Coi'acles of the ancient Britons ; and in this way it 
was fi'eqiieutly used by the troops of Hyder-Aiiy in crossing rivers : 
the bamboo in its natural state being no thicker than a man’s thigh, 
jcannot singly supply the place of a canoe." 

V. 103. Ast bine diiobus in Sacrum 
Csic insiilam 

V. i09. dixi*re prtsci) solibus cur^us 
rati est. 

V. 1 iO. Ha^e inter imdas multnrn 
cespitis jacet, 

V. 111. Eamque late gens Hiberno* 
mm colit. Sacra, or in t!ie Greek 
U^, Is the same as 'iifvn. 

Orosius observes ; tliat the island Hibernia, situated between Spaijf 
and Britain, is narrow in point of 8|>ace, but is valuable from the 
qualities of its soil and its sky. It is tenanted by the tribes of the 
fcotch.*^ P. Mela in the third book remarks, *that the inhabitants 
[of Ireland] arc rude and less acquainted with any of the virtues, than 
otbi^ nations; in some ch^gree skilful, but void of filial piety. 


V. 154. [OphlusaJ— base dicta prime 
CEstrymnica, 

V. 155. Locos et arva cestryxnnicts 
babitantibus, 

V. 1,56. Post moita serpens effugavit 
mcolas, Vacuamqae glebamoomi* 
nis fecit sui. 
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•J^ckus, in tlip life of AgricoU, a$wrt% that * Ireland is less thaa 
Britain, but exceeds in magnitude all the islands of the Ueditenanean. 
The soi^ the rlhnate. the manners and genius of the inhabitants differ 
little from those of Biitaiu : by means of merchants resorting tbitbar 
for the s^e of commerce, the harbours and approaches to the coast 
are well ifnown." 

•' ♦ * • 


I^SCRIPTJONS FOUND AT JNCIEfffT 
SAGVNTUM. 0 


Wr. have been favored with the following additional Inscriptions 
lately brought into this country, and hope to be able to give some 
explanation of them in a future number* 

The following rules are collected from some of the most dbtin- 
gnished Spanish antiquaries* 

1 . Tlic cliarartrrs botli of the Geltiberians^ and of the TardcUni, are to be 
chiody Inferred to the most ancient Grock and Etniiscan. 

2. There are several letters admitted to be donbtfaU 

3. There aie double ictterf, Mhich frequentl) leeur. 

4. The \ 01 % els «iie oomc times expressed, bat often are to be supplied. 

X Worib are seldom written at faU length. 

lb 

No. 8. 


4N TO N I AE-L F 
SERG1L.LAE 
VEGETVS 
UVERT 


* Aristotle De Mlindosays : h [wmvw] yt jutey rVoi fjuytmti vt ruyvat^vif 
'ni ^0, Bf cTMVrtxvi > »yo/A(yfb«, * xoi itpyif And JO the ArgoDautics of uirplicilf 
(line 1178 ) we have the following pas^age: 

Vyxntd; V tSwUt; I'Stffrafxims ix.Vnti 

j ttpei vnsrsy xefi o{ SirtcBtf 

7«to %»rttlyfip 

iv jwX'TOitf'i ffm Cypif 

yififf* od in Tti tany9tf ^w^irXtvtrefffieu 
itdotam yi^ Mtn ^piy*vn»* 
oOl. Tiff fjfc eouViv ifl fftfflf oirirov icrfjifVf 
fi fjLn (^inrieuf ibX'ayofO 

Avywi^f *tfftriinr9if* i y»f Ti)\Misrpv Svwtt 
PWQf vcM^ear* 
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Mo. 9. 
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SUPPj^EMEyrJJtY NOTES TO MR. BARKBfPS 
EDITION OF CICEROS Tlf O TRAC^. 


■# KO. T. 


To THfi'EoitOR 01* THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir, . #. 

Xn the notice of die new edition of Cifero’s two Essays 
m Old Age^ ami FtiendA&pt inserted in No. IX. of the Clou. 
Joum.^ these words occur at the 19ist page on c. De Amie^ 
Qnomodo e/i/w, at alia omitinm, mortem Jilii tulit 'i Memmeram 
PaufurUf vklerum Galtum ; sed hi hi puefHs ; Cato in perferto ei 
spectato viro : << We would suggest«to Mr. B. the following pas* ' 
sage of Salmasius in his PUn. EjperAn C. J. SoUnp Polyh. p. 1014< 
Paris 1629. : * Dam jmllm esif eteganter optimus liber, dfim m . 
ptdlo estf i. e. dum in Mate est : sic Ciceroni Z^lio, Im 
pueth in viro e&^e: memtneram Pautum^ vidernm GaUum^ 
sed hi in pueris, Catn in petfevio et spectato viro : ita cnim scri- 
bendum c libris, ubi vulgo iegitur, sed hi ncc comparantur Catom 
maximo et spectato : ’ we feel very much incUn^ to adopt this 
explanation, but we should be glad to soc another instance of the 
phrase.” I am truly obliged to your correspondent for having 
directed my attention to this important remark of Salmasius, and 
I doubt not that he will be equally obliged to me for the following 
quotation From T. Gataker’s Comment, on Marc, Antonin, 2d Ed, 
1697. p. 7., which not only establishes the manuscript reading in 
the passage, of which tSalmasius is speaking, as well as his con- 
jectural herniation of the LaiiuSf but proves that the idiom n 
common to the Greek and the Latin : Iv TrsnSi, in puerili Mate^ 
Xyiand., sive pnet' cum essemf phrasis ihsolens, nec illecta tamen; 
de Maximo Hcrodiaii. L. 6. frpmpav piv tv vmit wstftatvWf &c* 
pro quo ljucian. ctiam hr icouc) Axxit in Ncryomafttkii iym yiip 
piv iy ^fiCKTiy {v, quanquam tbi h ir«ieriv eivai potest verti, inter 
pueros vn sari, c puerorum numetv esse : sed eodem plane mod6 
Philostr. sv f,i*tgaxlcp dixit in Hermocrate Sophista^ wc Saxgupy 
iv airtjf ri;v KaAXtorro; tv pugoact^ nt me lacry^ 

mam emitteret VqtHsto ad mortem Ufim in adotescerdia deftmcH: 
oWrvavtt et Casaub. ad Athentei 1. 13. c. 8. ri pro jjXixitc 
usurpatum ab^Hermesianacte Colophonio in ISegia iUi^ 
quam in Leoiuium merctriculam composuit, *ttbi inter alia^de 
Jlesiodo, 

iroXN tjxoStv, n&ffas 8f Xtywv hytypi^fOrs 
vftvfitv, lx srpeims usuSof 
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et in Fraxiiioe apud Theocr. IdylU 15« 

^ Tthtov x 0 ^i Tov ^o^gov o^iv ru dshoUw 

7rai&oV«’* 

It is, however, to be obs^ed^ that the passages frotnl Lucian^ 
Athenasus, and Theocritus are irfwrhAfViret, ou6h fh 
I shall take the present opportunity^ making a few, I had 
almost said, valuable additions to my Critical and Explanatory 
NoteSy which^ as they contain some curious information, which 
has been overlooked by the editors of these tracts, will, I hope, 
be interesting to the more learned portion of your readers. De 
Senect. c. 15. Vetm' nunc ad voluptaie$ ugricohruf/iy quibu^ 
fgo incredibiliier Meclor ; qua net nidla imp&iiunlur sencctHte, 
el mihi ad sapienth xitam proxime videntur accedere; habent enitn 
rationem cum terra, qua nunquam reemat mperium, nec unqnam 
sine tuiut'a reddit^ quod accepit; sed alias minore, plerumque 
fsajorc cvnifanore. 

When Pittacus w^as once asked xchat is the most faithful ? He 
replied the earth : when he was asked •what is the most faithless ? 
He replied the sea. Hence Virgil says in his Georgies 2. v. 460. 

Fundit Imino facilf m vtetum jastissima tcdlti5 : 

And Menander h Vioogyeo in Stobaeus Tit. lvii. (quoted in ToupV 
Emendations qfSuidaSf Vol. ii. p. 455, Edit, of 1790) says : 

dypov 8v<re^i<rTcfov ymqytlv otiSerst 
otp^xr ^Ipsi yap wru iiolg iviti kxKx, 
xlrrfiVn xptius f, l«y ntipoo, isirj 

htxau^s mreScPXffv, otv xarafiihw : 

JHeyne says upon the passage of Virgil : « Justissima, quia ciedi.. 
turn reddae terra, accepttm rrfrrre dicitur, eiquc fidesy Jknus, 

‘ The scholar, wJio has so elaborately reviewed my edition of these Tractn In 
the Got#. Afar* /or and to whom 1 have replied in the subsrqaent No., 

at the 444tb page, writes thus: ** We stronrly recommend to the perusal of every 
srhoiar ftlr. B.’s excellent remarks upon tlus paasitte : we tra<'e in Ihein, how- 
ever, (and where do we not in modem writing;} an ttle plagtarism.” 1 should 
feel greatly obliged to the author for the honorable mention of this note, 
Itad lie not qiiatined his praise by charging me in it with plagiarism of whieh he 
has given no proof: I must herelbeg his leave to give to him aflat denial of the 
supposed fact, and, if he is disposed to quarrel with me for this freedom, he wilt 
nodpabt be pleased to pardon V an the account ofgoath, which, notwithstanding 
the Celebrated speech of the late Lord Chatham, seems to be still considered in 
the eyes of some p^plc, not to say some scholars, who belong to the aneient 
order of the fiaBvxv^t: osmaimiQitucriptc: I with scholars to coS-^ 

sider not my ieutk, or my Ins^njlfcaiwv, hut my argvmenli: those, who are in the 
habit of reading my articles in the Clmkal dovnti^ will best know how to 
appreciate tho charge of yoathfat mregmiUf of which he complains in that 
— : — scholar can be more nr^astly cliargcd with plagiarism than myself, 

, variably cite the observations of critics, whom I quote, at ftill length, and 
r own words, and ^challenge the reviewer to iAmow a single instance, where 
limviftgkeu hny «|uoti|tton or idea without acknowledgmonL 
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teqaitas tribuitur : sublectum e$ 9 e hoc Menandro statud^at doctu* 
'firitannns cum in Fragmentiti sit : ^ 

?ix«i^arov eoriv avigwirot; uypos, 

® (ivf) qiatf ttkeu yipf hnntXms 
9vfov(, iKtuw, thoVf Jvy^acSstf, fte\r 
TVS' ij’^^/teur’ ioTiv, 
tig rtif •Fpceff&Mg iSitTf otix t«v /3ioy : * 

Saltern bene convenlt : ytiHior Sixawarov etiam Xenophon dixit 
Gyrop. vm. p. 468.: *' ‘Cicefo sa^s here : gua — mi'Ai ad sapientis 
vitam proxime migntur accedere i habent enim rationm cum 
terra. But why does Ciceto say that this circumstance makes 
these pleasures more congenial to the philosopher ? Melmoth turns 
the words thus ; *< These arc pleasures perfectly consistent witK 
every degree of advanced years, as they approach the nearest of 
all others to those of the purely philosophical kind : they are 
derived from observing the nature and propertws of this our earth.* 
These pleasures appear to me, as far as 1 understand the words of 
Cicero, to be the most congenial to the [moral] plulosopher from 
the circumstance tltat they depend upon justissima tellus ; Cicero 
supposes that thtf agricultural philosopher, who uniformly directs 
his conduct by the laws of justice, must be highly delighted by 
tlie thought that he cannot fail to receive from mother earth, 
with whom he is concerned, that justice, of which he cmi seldom 
hnd an example among the human race. Xenophon says in his 
fEcoHotnicst V. 12. (quoted in Toup’s Kmendatiom of Suidas V. 1. 

p. 28J.) fri Sf ^ yr, row; xsr«,uaid«yiiv xttt SiKM9» 

ff'jyr.v hbcffxtr rovff ydp aptffru Stpetxrkvraf avrr/r vAsIvr* dysdat 
ffyrnroifi. Cicero says in his D^ice of ^xtius Itoscius : *^Vk3i 
— hxc ruj>tica> quam tu agrestem vocas, parsimonia;, diligen- 
tijc, justitiw magistra cH” £. Spanheim in his Obs. in OUlm. 
Ultrajecti 1697. p. 681. has the followiiiglnote : ** Tptvrix.i(tog 
uyahkt iSiSstvxtro ; baud minim vero de agro. 

ruliitra hie dici, et unde lemma in Stobjco Serm. Liv. vtp] ysw^ym;, 
<hi atyaSivt inter alia illud Menandci ibidem, 

* if iTTtv d^srq; xau iiidffxaKog 

iitviipv, To7f vavjv »»9f*irtni ayptf.'* 

Jlahent enim rationcm cum terra, qux* uunguam recusal impe^ 
1 tg/n, uec nngmm sine usuru teddit, qnod uccepit, aed alias miaore, 
plerumque majors eumfututne. It is a very favorite, and a very 
elegant, idea of Um Greek and the Roman writers to consider 
earth in tlie light of a debtoTt as it is here considered ; of which i 
sliall produce the following instances : 

StniM, fpia maem/mtm rnfaW sf<r, Tibvuvs, £(. ti. X.. e. 
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Ag^ in 1 9. El. III. ^ 

At tibi ^tirn $t$tt Jf mnm fA tMuU abmbe, ’ 

Penolttt mUU «fintM HrnJUt, 

a passage, cited by A. Schottos in Ida Jfo^ Cbxeptttimi I . l. c. 8. 
p, 286., who his the following note upon it; «« Repono qvar 
tMucis^ sensu piano } moleste enimfert poeta run degere Nemesin, 
domoque abesse *j stetilitatem etiun agro imptecatur.” Silios 
Italicus says in his 13th hk< ' 

Alitor* tmnarOtntt 

where Dausqueius obser<res : ** Ager Siculus wsddere' semen dicU 
tur, quasi crediium reposcatur : hfodios ingeniose, non necessario 
^fiema r^ppnit : scio sl^anter id verhi untatum Flinio L. 6. c. 4. 
[FerUlitalis eximiat earn emdtdtaa f rage aariadis f anus reddeule 
lorn] : quid tam 1 et altero utus est Maimlis, 

A'm rmldct slarUU ttmbmjmt* tegta." 

Maniliusy L. v. r. S74. says, 

SmiHopu infatiuaarlMtht rtidtre tariff 
famutgue ttqid tart* »<W]4i* 

J-ngUm iumtnuHff sigiukiima gmtrtr* metal f 

L. Canio in his JsUiq. Lect. Comment. Antv. 1576. p. §7. reads 
here prn^ly majorent. 

1 embrace the present occasion of directing the attention of 
scholars to the emendation of a passage in Pliny’s Natural His., 
totyf founded upon manuscript authority which is cited, agreeably 
to the common, and the Bipontine reading, in my edition of these 
two tracts, p. XLtii. : the emendation, which seems to have 
escaped the research of editors, is to be found in Junius’s most 
elegant, amu^g, sensible, and erudite treatise De Pictwa 
Fetenm, Me. 3. c. 4. p. .57. £d. Rotetodami 1604. : " Quant 
seme caverint olim Romani, ne scienria rei jrusticae desidia atque 
incuria toUnctur, dicet A. Gellius Noett. Att. L. 4. c. 12. Si 
fins agnim sawn postus fuerat sordeteere, eumque inddtgenter 
earabat, ae tteque aroveratf tuque purgmeerat ; stve quia a^rem 
mam vmeamque habuemt derelietai} non id dw paua /uU, yd 
erat dpin emsoriumf eeneetesque eetariwn fadehatii : flinius 
quoque }Jat. Hist. h. 18. c. S. Agrum mads colei e, censonum 
preibrum judieabdturf afaug' (at refert Caloyqbem viram bonum 
eohmun dixissentf autpmsime lamasse exiatimabanhtr: et rursue 
li., 19. c. 4. Pruci statim Jacirbant judicium, nequam esurin 
domo matrem /atniUas, etmim htec rurafjpmiut dieebutur, ubi 
indiHgats easet horlus: in retett codice Vosriano notw 

S iPrisci statim faciebant iudstjumf nequam esstqt domo matrtm 
Uiaa, et enim hac euia japine ducebutur, nisi iudufgeus esset 
s: undie locum hone ita lestkuendum SQi^kxHr,Fmet atatim faei- 
duM judicium, nequam esse in domo matrm fmetlias, (etemm 
hue euraj'emiue aufebatur) nisi iniulgeus estet hortus: quum 
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fiDim in pnedicto coi^» ticutt et in reliquis codd. tutdipiir» » et • 
passim ^onfu^ontur, atqoe « Isabens s saprascriptum {Mm soiet 
pro fUtU facili cpioqiie k^psanftt pro niti crediderim irrepsissie.’* 
The'^llowing iiapo)rtant notes of Canter have entirdly 
overlfxwedbytne : 

~ J&e Ssf^, c. 17. 

. *' I» t/uem iilvd ehgUm vmcum plurinue co^ntiunt gmfeg, 
popuH primarium fwtse vinon ; in hoc sdogio pro mnnms tribns 
pst vocabuiis sctili^dttmi UmHott c»t< de quo quanquam dubi> 
tare quis metitO’ipossit* ate tepa^ hoe me eettum^ ledditurttm 
confido> at nemo jure dtdntare possh smfdius : eteoim altero de 
Fin. idem Cicero contra Epicuniia dl^c^n% ait postremo } A 
quidem laudatbnes virorom ptstclaionimj tam Gnecorum* quam 
Romanorumt inspidaittar^ nemisiem ita laodatum videii posse, 
ut artifex callidus comparandaram voluptatum diceretur; hsec 
enim sunt e]us vetbis* post qux stadm bate sef^uintur, ]Vom e/ogt« 
mottumentotHiu id sigMificuHt, vthit hoe ml poriam, Um ore cm 
plurimcB coMudiunt geutes, popvti primarimi Jt'idtse virum : qno> 
circa cum idem utnmiqae cietor elogium, facile patet, utram ex 
altero sit emendaudum t et quomam carmen hoc ease tr^it otater, 
possent hinc foftasse duo veisus hoc modo elEci, 

('iM «ri> c«i ptwrimir emueUkait 

UtetetfuiMu tifum iwpaM ]>rimsriia* ; 

cetemm an pro cm sit p^us guem tegendqm, viderint affi : hsec 
vtx scripsmm, cum prcMicrunt docdssimse Caroli Langii in hunc 
libruin annotationes, in quibus conjectuiae i»stnc subteribitf et 
eodem mo<lo atque argumento lociun hunc emendat, ut et alvix 
multos : nisi quod unum etiam, cujus nunc venit in mentefli, 
omisitt quod enim legitur initio disputationis hiqus Fid^isne td 
opttd Homerwn eapissime NeUor de virttUAns suit pratiictif . 
justo prolixiorem ludtet vocem virtutUmt qute est in mrtbm 
mutanda, quenudmodum et Uomerus docet, et Gaza vertiit : atqoe 
hoc ego, quonum pusiUum esty admonitttrus non eram, nisi a tanto 
riro ncglectum reperUsem.” Neo, Z*ctt. L, vt. c. 10. 

Xte Amie. c. U. 

Qiiofl si rccUun Uatuerimm tel coucedenamieh qmcqttid velint, 
vet impetrare ab his quiequid vefimtiSt^perfecttt quidem s<i,^e»tia 
simus, si nihit hnbeuf res vUti ; ex his verlm iton poteso commode 
olki sensus } non enim tam, cm nihil haberct tea vitit, perfectajoie 
diceremur esse aapimate, quam A perfecta easemqs sa^ntia, mSul 
jure res^ vitii Jiabmt : quare sic legenda postiema censeo^ |*<r- 
J^ta quidem setpieutkt Si stents, nihit kabeut ru vitii t qtuuu 'lecti* 
onem confirmant ctiam bsK seqneutia se^ ktquitMtt da tte iiwiiifi, 
qui auie oadot suat, gwot' otttemus, quoe quidem st^qnin^vs 
epponimtttc : atque hoc il6 gemiaum est, quod primo <b dixit, 
Quoniam mtem vitHur, non cum perfectis hominAus, jdeneqw 
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'sajnenft&tis; sed cum Us, qvibus pncelare J^tur, «i iasutit rirnu*- 
loera virtiHis, Sfc.i utrobique cnim usum coixunitnem 
dum ec secundum eum pnecepU daiid^ recte eepset vir sapientiss.’^ 
Noo, Lectt. L. vu. c. 14. 

edMvnd henry barker. 

Trin, Coll, Comb. ‘ 

MR. BELLA Mrs DEFE^^ICE OE lUSBIBLICAL 
CRITICISMS. ^ 


To THE EdITOE OE THE CLASSICAL lODEHAL. 

X observe in No. TX. of your Journal three articles 
sent by your cotrespoiideiits, with some singular remarks, en- 
deavouring to refute some of die tranriatkins 1 natre given of diffi- 
cult and cootradictorv passages, as they stand in the European 
translations of die Bible, in former numbers of your Jo^nal. 

Aa the articles I have written are intended to silence the obj^- 
tions of the Beists, by proving, so far, that there is no contnimc- 
tion in the original Hebrew^ and having confirmed vUch transla- 
tions by references to other parts of scripture where the same 
words occur, which can have no other signihcation ; how far these 
gendemen have succeeded in what dmy have attempted from the 
original, let the learned Hebraist determine, when be examines my 
articles with the hasty conclusions of these writers. It does not 
appear firom any thing they have said, that they have weakened the 
cause of Deism, by a single objechoa } for we shall find that a 
great part which t^'y have advanced cun possibly have no oUier 
tendency, than to assist this description of men to create doubts in 
the minds of weU-mcamng Christians, conceming the authorittf 
and intent ity of Ike sacred original. It is a nue with me, in 
every article ! write for the Journal, or in any answer I give to 
the articles of otbersi, to elucidate some difficult or controverted 
part of scripture, wl^h Deists have always broimht forward to 
show, as tiiiejr term it, dm ffisordeied state of 1m Bible. By 
these elucidations, 1 do not ntead *'comecture," M your corres- 
pondent Dr. Gj 8. C. says. No. HI. p. (Ml. viz. tchtreeeerjf otkeE 
help faih in giving a suHabh reed^ to the texi, recourse can 
alone be had to cettjerl^re, this bat been the cate with Dr. Ktta* 
nicott and bis snpporters. But 1 mean that such translations 
tiioald be oonfirnted hy. other passagits, wbere the same words 
r^nr,. and which can pottibly have no etiwr meaning or applica* 
tibo; and these are the translations wbi^ can onIy.be acmitted. 
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and defieiided on witk certainty. Tliii gentkmiao, 1 think, baa 
mwded in (us article alioat ttaealy theoiogical prwfems for aolii^ 
iion ; tb^ are important^ and deserve n^otice ; and tbougb'he seems 
a UtUe ont of temper mtb niO in some pfitces, yet he appears to 
write in tSe spirit of Chnstianity. 

Your correspondenrlFr. iy. liev'ins bv sliowiiig that he is a 
decided enemy to what 1 have asserted, viz. tlte absotaie 
of the Jfebrew text of the tacred leriptutes. Tb» is one of 
tee most important biblical sutnects that can possibly, come 
before the public, for if the scriprares in the original are not now 
as pure as whenvtfaby were given to the inspired writer, there 
would lie but little dependence on anjklbii^ they coutain. It cer- 
tainly is a dangerous opinion f<n llmsev.to proraul^gale, who really 
believe the scriptures to be of divine otiipn, for in this case they 
are sapping the foundation of tliejr diyiuity, and by so doing, they 
are enabling the Deist to destroy tbe^nthi of our hely religion. 
Nevertheless, tiioi^h this gentleman baraallen ipto this error, 1 am 
confident he can have no such wish, tie says, '* an unpr^udiced 
reader might jusdy inquire, what peculiar circumstances have 
preserved the Jewish scriptures in preference to die Chrisdan, 
from the mrijinary casualties of copyists and tho corrosions^ of 
time. If the atstnned fact be resolved into divine inteiporition, 
(and what but a continued series of teiracles could effect itl) is it 
supposable that the author of Reveiation should exert his almighty 
power to defend the law of Moses and tlte writings of the pro^ 
phets from every mistake ; while the gospels and epistles that con- 
tained -the life and doctrines o( the Messiah, of whom Moses 
s)>ake, and to whom the prapbets'gave witnem, were left to the 
ravages of time and the carelessness of transcribers, in common 
with the works of att other aucient writers ?” No. As an article is 
intended to be sent for insertioii in the J ounial, wluch may satisfy him 
on this subject, 1 shall for the present onlv ask, what {iwuliar circum- 
stances have preserved tiurwritings of Euclid,^ Uonier,and Virgil; 
are they not die same now that they were in die time of diuse writers i 
there has been uu alteration in dieir works, nor was it possible ; 
because, (as 1 have observed) the eye of the learned world was 
upon them in all ages, whkh would soon have detect^ any thing 
of die kind, and niitied , the cliaracter of the interpolator 
On this ground, only we kre more certain that the pre.sent origina 
sniptures are pot* and. uncomipted, because a wmede nattdfb has 
been^ppointed the guardian of the sacred letter from the time it 
was given to the present day. Is it possible that auy reffectiqg 
Christian, who believes in die providence of God, can for a moment 
doubt that he has in liia providence, preserved both the Old 
and the New Testaments, not only ** from thy urdmary casualties 
of copyists and the corrosions of time,” but also from die uuiver. 

VoL. VI. No. XI. ’ i 
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sal efforts of all the Pagan i|atk>ns^ the Bahyloniaiia, Vettim9, 
Gripcians, and Roiftans^ who strove with the whole power of their 
emjpires to destroy the sacred records f What but a dbiitiniiedi 
aeries^f luiracles coiitd effect it f But when we seriously consider 
that the Bible is the wold of Godj w'ho governs the World and 
the most minute concerns of man by prosideiicej) can we> 1 
ask, for a monicut doubt that hej^ who gave the scripture for a 1*ule 
of life to man, has preserved it pure to the present day? To 
suppose the contrary would be to conclude tliat the Bible is not die 
word of God, aud that he doe«^not govern tlie world by his provi- 
dence* I^et me again ask, what gemd cau sucji writers propose to 
the present generation and to posterity, by inculcating doubts as to 
di^urity of the sacred origuiaL 
This gentleman steps forward as the defender of Dr. Kennicott, 
^De Ra^i, and all those who wish to mend the original Ilehezv. 

1 hope L have as high a respect for tlic j^raoual character of 
these writeis, as your correspondent, and I nope he will remem- 
ber that in any thing I say coitceniiiig die true ii^Tpretation of the 
original scriptures,! k|iow nothing of persons; persoual character has 
nothing to do here. When subjects brought forward by such 
)vriters for uTteration in the origitml arc proved to be-altogethei 
inconsistent with reason by such alteration, surely we are autho'- 
rised to declare that Dr* Kemneott, De Rossi, and others of the 
same class, as Hebraists, were superfinal scholars^ men innovators, 
altogether unoualified, and hut mere pritmders to a critical 
hiovledge of* the Ilebreio language* This \vttt<jr ** these aie 
sprang cNpressions, and a writer had uerii produce soinetliing nioie 
satisfactory than his oVu assertion"-^ IVuili* and not vic tory, ha^ 
been my pursuit, and ever since I have furnished any articles for 
the Journal, when i have answered those which have been signed 
by the name of the writer, I have always deemed it proper to sign 
my remarks with my ow'ii name, for nobody knows an anonymous 
writer* Tliougb f never m*^an to answer the questions of such 
writers in future who do iKit sign their real name, 1 shall for the* 
present adduce that kiod of proof, wliicli ought to satisfy this gen- 
tleman conceniing the billacy of Dr* KcmucotCs Rtaiemenls of 
the ncfcessity of new ibodclling the Hebrew scriptures. 

From the siSme quarter we are informed that the Hebrew text is 
defective in Exod. 11^* S* strength and mt/ song 

is the Lord, that rnOW being' irrrailar, should probably be 
VlSofk ilgteeably to the Chaldee, Arabic, and Vulgate vebioiis, 
the'yod is necessary to four of the six valuable MSS. 

agree in ^reading it so.*" Weil, and suppose a hundred MSS. 
agreed in reading it thitV are we tti make nonsense of the passage 
cm that account f which it evidently vrpuld be tf this tratislatioti 
Were admitted, ft must be obvious to Ute learned that die Hebrew 
h now the same as it was in the time 4f the iuspired writer, and 
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that the translation is consisteijg \vith the origiiid^ except in the 
transposition of the word rr and the possessive pronpun 

improperly added in the Ei^lisfa, which does not occur in /HOn 

VezimratUhn The true trai^nlation of this pa^ge shontEthat ue 
have no occasion for such mendings as are * proposed by these 
^ntleinen : the translation is. My ^rertgth and song is Jafu 
Thus by crroneousiy supposing that irregularities and inconsist- 
encies nave btoi foisted into die original, they have presumed to 
find fault with the pure Hebrdjr> and have labored to cornmt the 
^ivord of God by substituting the bold additions of the Greek, 
Samaritan, and Arabic translators. 

But no attention is ever paid by these gentlemen to the true 
oriental vowels ; how would these random translators be able to 
understand the various meanings and applications of the same soot 
a word, were they to attempt a translation w iUiout attending to 
the vowels? We have an example in diis word which will prove 
that no such chance-reading ever ascertain the true meaning. 
For instance, I this word Vezunraalh. with this form and 

construction, means a song, and as it is applied to God, a song 
praise ; but the same radical form (by which I mean the letters as 
they stand in the body of the language, viz. /1‘^DT Zmrfh,) » met 
with ill other |>artH of scripture which cannot mean a song : therefore 
these contenders for the iiaLdd consonants would be totally at a 
loss how to render sudi passages. We find in Amos ch. 5* 
that the very sameVadical form of the word viz. Zmrthy with the 
variation of one vowel only, does not mean 

a song, but the melody^ or tme^ viz. uM the melody, ^fhe many 
meanings and ap])lirations of a word cannot be known by the 
radical form, but in its vast variety of ideal beitdings it depends oa 
the variation of (he vowels^ as is tlieease in all other langAiges. 

By the >anie objectors we are told that ? 0V3 in the seventh 

day^ ill the present Hebrew copy, is probably corrupted from 
in the sixth day, as in the Samaritan, Greek, and Syriac 

versions/’ But Br. Keunicott ought to have known, and this 
objector, before he bad so strenuously supported him, that the 
clause is not ? OVS in die Hebrew, but that the ordinal numerals 

are always used as they always bi|sii, in the Hebrew Bible, 
as in the seventh day. f&c shth day. 

from such proofs of the yrohablys^ awA conjectatal mefidingso^ 
tliese gentlemen, I hope it w^Ul be allowed mat this obiectc^ has 
been too precipitate in condemning ; for surely 1 am justified in 
saying Uiat all such translators are mere innovators — supe^tial 
scholars^altogether andtnet^ pretenders to a eritii al 

knowledge of the Htbreys language. These, 1 allow, are strong 
expressions/’ and 1 have, to use the words of this writer, prodn 
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ced somediing more satisfactory Aan my own assertion for saclr 
description to be credited/* ^ , 

This objector asks five questions all in one breathy it is aaeasy 
matter to ask questions. He says/ ''will Mr. Bellamy say that 
Dr. Kenmcott’s publication consists of eorrections similar |o Dr. 
C/s ? Has >our correspondent never heard of such things as various 
readings ? Does lie know that there are other MSS« besides those 
from which the veceived text was taken ? Is he acquainted with any 
independent sources of attthority^ as the Septuagint, the Samaritan^ 
the Syriac, and the Targums i (and it is from these that Dr. K. 
-has made his collertion) or is he prepared to state and to prove, '' 
that the present printed text is taken from MSS. that were either 
the autographs of Moses and the prophets, or else exact copies of 
them, and that the versions, and all the MSS. where tliey differ 
from it, are erroneous ? ” 1 answer that Dr. Kennicott's publica- 
tion not only consists of corrections similar to Dr. C.*s, which i 
have proved abo\e, where like him, he snb^titutei one tetter for 
another, one tcord for another, but the learned must allow, that, if 
possible, It IS as dangerous. 1 have certainly "heard of such 
things as various readings but as to the independent sources of 
authority which this olijector talks of, there are no iiidepeiident 
sources of authority except the Hebrew. — 1 will also ask him, for he 
seems ignorant of it; did he never hear of a more modem, at 
well as of an ancient Sep tuagint ? and the Samaiitaii, the S>riec, 
and the Targums are but translations. For the original Septuagint, 
which was translated from the Hebrew^ about S50 years before 
Qirist, was destroyed, not a ringlc copy of it was preserved ; and 
at the dispersion of the Jaivs, the Hebrew^ language was in their 
hands only, to tbe time of Jerome ; and further, these translators 
had not tbe advantages we have at this day in acquiring a knowledge 
of the language. 1 also know tl^at, during this and other periods 
before the time of Jeiome, many MSS. even of the original 
Hebretv wrerc made by Christians, but these MSS. as occasion 
required, were reprobated by tbe learned, as well as the unlearned, 
Jew's who could read their Bible, on account of their inaccuracy, 
lliis wilt account for the great number of different readings your 
correspondent stumbles at, on wdiich account, like Dr. K« and De 
he flies to the Samaritan, and Syriac translations. 

This writer sliould rocoliept that the Jews have always been the 
guardians of the Hebrew scriptures, and that it is as impossible for 
any corruptions to creep into tlie text, as it would be for any altera^ 
lifmto be made in the original woiksuf llomer,or Virgil, witlioiit 
being detected and exposed. Kveii every Jew school-boy 
arito can read his Bible is as capable of pointing out the error of a 
|^r,as an English school-boy is of detecting an error in the ortbo- 
tepfay of a word. It h a truth, whether this weil-meantng winter 
YWiil beUeve it or not, such is the construction of the Hebrew 
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tangoage, that it ia not possible either for one word, or for one 
letieriobe put for another, \iithout being detected by a critic in the 
language. On this ground I feel no hesitation in declaring, in 
answer to the iifth 4|uestion, that I ani ** prepared to state am to 
prove that the present tme printed text is taken from MSS. that 
were the exact copies of the autographs of Moses and the 
prophets consequently where the MSS. and versions differ frotn 
it, they must be erroneous. If he is not,'* continues this writer. 

Dr. K. and De Rossi have ^one the Christian world essential 
^service : for such noble and disifiterested views as these, are diey : 
to be called innovators i " but thb gentleman periiaps is not aware 
that the word disinieresled does not well apply to Dr. K., for bis 
whimsies cost the government upwards of j6'20,000. and not a 
single article did he bring forward to refute the idle and unfounded 
ob^ctions of the Deist. But they certainly have been useful in 
building, instead of destroying the temples r>f Deism, by his 
attempt to create suspicious respecting the absolute integrity of 
the Hebrew text. 

*rhis writer is at a loss to know what 1 mean by the absolute 
integrity of the Hebrew text: he says, I should feel myself 
indebted to Mr. B. if he would explain what he means by the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text. Does he understand that 
the prtuied text is free from all mistakes ? if be does, let a few 
instances suffice to answer him«— 1st. The printed text is at variance 
with Mr. Bt*lhimy. Mr. B. has rightly informed us that the meaning 
of the word IDM is, he. mid. Ao. IV. p. 831. If he will turn 
to Gen. 4. 8. he will find, YTW tOH W V\> and Cain said 
to Abel his brother; hut what did he say i ITic Hebrew is silent. 
The Samaritan and Septuagint adtl, HTWil let us go into 

the field. With this addition, die words following possess consis* 
tency, and it came to pass when they were in the shall 

we find, when we have the true Uunslation, that the whole passage 
posses:»os cimsistency, widiout any mendings from the Samaritan, 
or the Septuagint. Here is a bold addiUoit with a witness, and it 
is a proof that neither Uie Samaritan translator, nor the Septuagint, 
understood the various applications of the verb amar, agreea- 
bly to its coustr action which always fixes its ideal meaning. Its trita 
meaning in this verse is to speak, to converse, and the same coit- 
structioii with this rendering is met with tn 66 places of scripture 
in the pre^iit autliorUed translation., llie passage 1 say pos** 
sesses consistency, ** without copying the comment of the Sama«* 
ritan, translator, or the Septuagint : thus, And Cain spake, (or 
talked) with Abel hh bother, and it came to pass when thy were 
in the feld^ I ask diis writer where is the printed text at van* 
ance with what 1 have stated?** 

We are next told, dial ** the printed text is at vamnee with quo^ 

1 ations in the New Testament from ancient prophecy. An instance 
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of ibis'' (says this writer) oqcurs in Ps. 40. 7. 
translatedi mj/ ears hast thou opened, compared with Hebre^vs^O* 
5. Be xari^pT^irco f^o), and surely if ceinmon sense, theconnex- 
ioif; tlie structure of tlie sentence, and the evidence of the LXX, 
and the Mew Testament are to be regarded, this one instance is a 
strong proof of the faultiness, if not of the corruption, of the pre- 
sent text, unless Mr. B. will assert that all these should be sacri- 
ficed when they (mpose his beloved hypothesis of the purity of the 
Hebrew text.’*— -( am of opinion 4)at all evidences should sacri- 

ficed^ when applied to expose the purity of ihe Hebrew text. Fo^ 
grant but to the Deist that the Hebrew text is corrupt, and it is all 
he asks. And on the other hand, with respect to those who may 
nevertheless be excellent scholars as to general learning, (but who 
on account of their inexperience in the elements of Hebrew, 
should not attempt Hebrew criticism) allow them but the privilege 
of additions, and corrections from the LXX, and the Samaritan 
translations, with such mendings as are proposed by Dr. Kenni- 
cott, De Rossi, this writer, and the whole family of those, who 
have a perpetual desire to mend the scriptures by changing 
one w'oid for another, one letter for another, who alter 
without afiy proof from scripture where the same words occur 
which can have no other meanitig; and the whole genuineness and 
authority of tlie sacred scriptures would be swept away at once. 
Had these gentlemen but attended to the idiom and phraseology of 
the Hebrew, common sense, the connection, the structure of the 
sentence, and the evidence of the LXX, andtbe New’ Testament,” 
w'ould have convinced them that the above objection which is 
taken from Dr. Kennicott, and which ha » often appealed in the 
support of Deism, is no proof of the faiiltitiess, or of the corrup- 
tion of the present text/’ 

What but profound ignorance ot the true meaning and applica- 
tion of the w'ord could induce the translators to render JIHD 

T • r 

karitha, opened It means to ptepme, or make, and it is first 
applied to the preparing of the sacrifice, or making the covenant. 
*Geii. \5. 18. in the same dau 

the Lord made a covenant trit/i Abraham. And as to the word 
DOTM aznaim, rendered mine ears, they certaihly had no authority 

to transpose the pronourf, and to reject the preposition ^ lamed : 
were this admitted, tBe scriptures might be made to say any thiii^. 
Now whether we say with the Hebrew, ears hast thou prepared 
for me, which is certainly more strikingly significant thau the" 
LXX, w'lib have changed it for body; it amounts to the 

same, as it must necessarily mean that tliere must be a body where 
ears are found, which are a part of the body.. The word 

atnaim, plainly means the obedience both of the body and the soul, 
whereas the word eSipa ^an only be applied to the body. TlU9 
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arises from the peculiarly energetic^ and idiomatic phraseology of 
the Hebrew, which could not be preserved in die Greek, which 
Dr. Kifennicott, De Rossi, and this writer ought to have known, and 
would have known, had they been as competent in the Hebrew, as 
they M'cre in Greek. From which it is certain that this apparent 
discrepancy does not arise from a corruption foisted into the 
text,” as is supposed by these writers, but for the reasons above. 

It would be absurd to raider Xoyo^ l/xoO, the- book 

of me — the word of me, as it would be to'^endcr the above passage 
agrecfl|>ly to the syntax, and idiom of the English. 1 say it must 
evidently iiiean that as God had prepared ears, he must have *pre- 
pared a bod^j as was* meant by the Hebrews*, and as it was also 
understood by the LXX. 

This writer next observes that, the printed text is in opposi- 
tion to MSS. in the hands of both Jews and Christians in the time 
of Origcii.” He quotes Isaiah 5S. 8* Vihcii^ our present co^iies 
read 10*? 'Oy IWBO for the transgression of my people was he 
slrirkenJ* l>r. Kenoicott is again cited to prove tnat in the time 
of Origen 10^ taamo, was written AID^ to death, and Bishop 

Lowtii might have been cited also, for he has fallen into the same 
error. Tliis. writer gives a long paragraph concerning a 
conversation of Grigen with a Jew, and dial he confounded them 
with the reading of this word, by urging upon them the reading to 
death ; and therefore be argues that the Hebrew text is not now 
the same as it was at that time. He concludes by saying, if 
such was the reading at that time, alas for the absolute inlegrity 
of the Hebrew text.” This author writes here veiy guardedly, he 
does well to say, * if such was the reading at that time it was his 
business to prove, if it were to be proved, that it was the reading at 
that lime, and not to conclude by bats^ if, conjevtnreSy and sapper 
sit ions. W hut does all this amount to r here is not a single passage 
produced fioin the scriptuic by any of these wiiters to prove that 
laatno, was ever written PfOb to death, no proof but the 

inouLisii tale of Origcii and the Jew. Now admitting that Origen 
had such a conversation w ith a Jew, ho must have been a very 
ignoiaut Jew indeed, not to know that such a thing as ID*? iaamo . 

to be written inste&d of PKh laamuth, was impossible. Does 

not this writer know, for Dr. K. ought*to have recollected, that 
there were ignoiant Jews at the tiqie of Origen as well as at tliis 
day ? 

It was reasonable to expect that this writer should have given 
US some proof from scripture that this word was so fcnder^ ; I 
will refer him to a passage or two, which, if what he states were 
true, ought then to make good sense when so rendered. Dout. S3. 
S. The Lord came from Sifiai, and rose ijp from Heir ID/ 
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'unto I^REM, but were Dr. Dr. Lowih’si tmd tkiji writerV 
statetAent true, that hamo, was origtiialljr JWh taamuih^ it 

must then be thus translated, a/id rose up from Seir^titiTO 
DEATH. Again, the lust elaiise of the same verse, from his right 
hfind went a Jiery law for thbm^ but which willi the above 

niemlinsr, thus, from his right hand went a fiery law for dbath^ 
I'roni th(^se tproofs, this writer may see that tne word \ch laamo. 

could never liave bt^en ^tten unto death. Neither does it follow, 
because the above is the true transdatioii of the word, that it makes 
for the cause of Judaism, as has been supposed, by being applied 
to the Jcus as dispersed among the gentiles, viz. fi)r the transgress 
siott of my people was Ae (the Jewish nation) striVAeu, * because 
tht^se words arc with far greater eifect applied to Christians as the 
people of Cl ad for the tinrd person singular applies to a single 
per?foii who is atiicken for the people, viz. for the transgression of 
my people teas hk (the redeemer) stricken for them* Thus it 
will appear to the learned and me impartial Christian, that the 
word *ID^ laamo^ is precisely the same as it was written by the 

prophet, and that Dr. Kennicott, Lowth, De Rossi, and all who 
contend on this ground tbut there iiuist be errors in the Hebrew, 
have greatly erred, in speaking against the absolute integrity of the 
Hebrew le^t. 

Again, this writer declares, that the printed Hebrew text is 
opposed to itself, Sam. 22, 11- you read hi"! 'SB 
07^ he WAS SEEN upoti the wifigs of' the wind^ while in the 18th 
Psalm it is and he did fly We cannot doubt that this Psalm 
was written by Satiiue) ; and it certainly shows that Dr. Kennicott, 
De Rossi, and Dr. Gerrard, mentioned by this w'riter, us well as 
himself, were altogether ignorant of the circuynstance which was 
the occasion of the alteration, and on this account have supposed 
that the transcribe) shave corrupted the original, the sense of which 
they think is preserved in the ancient translations. I'he limit of 
this article will not permit me to enter 6a the full explanation of 
this discrepancy, and as I intend to give it in a future number of the 
Journal, to it 1 shall refer the reader* I must however ask such 
writers as these a (juestiom or two concerning this matter. 

What do such gentlemen think concerning the precepts of the 
decalogue in Exodus, whieh differ in many instances from the iHime 
precepts in Deuteronomy f will they say that for this reason the 
original text has been corrupted ? are not these precepts delivered 
by Moses in Deuteronomyi precisely the sgme in sense as they are 
in .Exodus ^ lliese writers, who from time to time have presumed 
to speak and write against the absolute integrity of the Hebrew 
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pTC better reasons before the learned can sanction thdr ' 
^gerous mending^ Had they been able<. to have inf<mned usr. 
tvby thete changes Were made by the sacred writer^ why VHltf 
saadeeku, was written by Moses in Deuteronomy, and omitted in 
Exodus i in Exodus, and instead of d>at wmrd.MVtf 

Shaaea in Deuteronomy ; to-thachmod in Exodus, and 

V eh thitltaouh, in Deuteronomy ; in Exodus 

and>J1^0‘in Deuteronomy; zeoAror^ Exodus, and*ltotf , 
Dent. in Exodus, and :tpbrn i" Deut. and many 

Others : h^d they acquainted themselves ^ith tlie reasons 
Mrhicii induced the sacred penman to make these aiterationsy they 
would not have IVuind any cause for disputing the strict integrity 
of tlid received teitt/’ in the 18th Psalm, and the ^d chapter of 
the 2nd of Samuel ; which we are told, first excited doubts in 
Dr. K/s mind of the purity and strict integrity of the received 
text ” 

Die last objection this writer makes is concerning David’s 
mighty men. This is also one of Dr. Kennicott’s objections, ll 
has also been brought forward by many Deists, to prove the dis- 
ordered state of the Bible, as they term it, and this gentleman, 
or any person not knowing u single letter of Hebrew, might have 
copied u hundred more. It certainly is a very easy mode of ob- 
taining information, if people who find fault with others ai^ per- 
mitted to conceal themselves under the mask of initials ; they are at 
perfect liberty to approve or condemn with orthodox authority; ^ 
no matter if tliey be wrong, shame bums not their cheek ; nobody 
knows them.” I have known those who, under this cover, ]iave 
copied the labors ol^pthers, aud have talked as learned Hebraists, 
who have not known a letter of the alphabet ; and others who 
have pretended to pronounce on the merit of a traudution, yel 
have irot understood the grammar of the lai^uage. I hope the 
proprietors of thp Journal will not, in future, suffer any anony- 
mous epistle to appear in atiswei* to those writers who fairly |pve 
their names. If this were to be allowed) such writers will not have 
any thing of mine to complain of. 

These writers w ho stumble at the apparent discrepancy of these 
passages in Samuel and in Chronicles, and \vho have for that reason 
doubted the purity of the present Hebrew texU have not aequaint*^ 
ed* themselves with llte concomitant circumstances, which bad 
taken place at these different periods of the history ; or they would 
have known that these actions which are recorded of this general 
in Samuel and ai Chronicles, where in one book it is said, 800 fell 
41 1 one iime, and in the* ptlier book (where these objectors have 
understood die writer to speak of the same circumstance) that dOO 
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fen irt one time: they would (had they acquainted tfaemsclyett 
..with these things) liave ktiowu^ that these ^actions took place ai 
£|Ferent periods of the history. Would any liiaii suppo&e tlwt ii 
tw1> writers mentioned a different victory obtained by the same 
general, each of which intitled him to some mark of the royal 
favor, there was a contradiction between the two statements of 
such writers ? or positively conclude^ as Dr. Kennicott, De Rossi^ 
and this author have concluded, that these mistakes have crept 
into the text by accident, or been foisted in by wilful^rruption 
This I mean to confirm from other parts of Scripture, where I 
shall show that these events will perfectly agree with the' different 
periods when these books were written. 

I now refer this writer to his own words, where lie says, Now 
let >Ir. Bellamy say, Are these mistakes or are they not? If he. 
acknowledges that they are, what signifies it, whether they have 
crept into the text by accident, or been foisted in by wilful 
corruption ? If he denies that they are mistakes — on him devolves 
^ the proof that they are true readings ; on him devolves the recon- 
ciliation of such contending passages hard task, 1 ween’^) ; Will 
Mr. B. entrench himself within ^the emendations of the Maso- 
ritesf”— I answer, no : let me ask him, have they noticed all the 
difficulties r’’ no. ** Have they settled every various reading?'* no. 

Or if they have, are we to tlow with submission to those anti- 
chrisjtian and many unknown doctors?*' no ; unless what they say 
be true, and then, whether they be Jew, Pagan, or Mahometan 
doctors, known, or unknown, we must bow with submission. 

Is the right of private judgment denied us in Hebrew literature 
NO ; provided the word us be applicable as Judges to those who 
pretend to judge. Is the dogma of implicit faith in those we 
know not whom again to be introduced?’* NO jytliis author may see, 
if he turns to ibe former numbejrs of the Classical Journal, 
that I have nothing to do with iiiiplicit.faith, nothing to do with 
creeping or foisting errors j what must the religious world have been 
doing to have permitted such creeping" and foisting" of errors 
into the original Hebrew as he sjieaks of? he will find that 1 set 
off with declaring, that neither my opinion^ nor the opinion of the 
learned, can possibly be of any authority, unless such opinion is 
sanctioned and proved to be true, by other parts of Scripture, 
where the same wofds«cai) possibly have no other meaning, nor 
application. 

To conclude these remarks, I thank tliis gentleman fordiis 
good opinion of me, where he rejoices in what he is pleased to 
term my love to the truth,” and in my ex^tioiis for the faith 
once delivered to the saints " as he is pleased to term theni, but 1 
cannot agree with him in the following clause, where he thinks I 

evince iittlocaudor towards those who differ h-om” me* 1 do not 
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nvislr to excite an " un^miable feeling" in the breast of any oneVho 
wfitcs in i^vor of the^great truths of Christianity ; such 1 honor 
and esteem, however \ve may differ on other points. If at sny time 
1 have been what sonjic persons might think severe, 1 have bedv 
espousing the cause of every Christian against tliose who have 
openly, and plainly in print circulated tlieir deisiiea^, 

anticliristianprificiplea^ by deujing the declarations of the prophets, 
and ai>o8ilesas applied by them to the true Messiah, the It^eemer. 
And these, ^librevcr they are found, it must be allowed, are eoe* 
inies to the Christian religion, and, as far as it will go, shall never^ 
fail to meet with my decided disapprobation : i. never will wTite 
to please any party at the expense of truth. 

This, however, [ with measure say, is not applicable to'^this 
' gentleinan, whose wish I verily believe is to know what is truth : he 
himscif has not spared the writer of the article C.S.C. — Shelias* 
plainly and honestly told Dr. G. S. C. that he asserts civY^'is a 
gloss, tliat r^iT may be tacitly omitted in any place, and 
merely from Dr. C.'s own conjecture, and supported by no ver- 
sions, or various readings." Sec J^^o. IX. 63- 

Tliis writer surprises me by saying, ** it is much to be lamented 
that a dissonance of opinion on any subject, but especially on suck* 
subjects as these, should excite unainiable feeliugs iu the breast." 
Is it possible to suppose that a difference of opinion on these 
subjects can excite" unanuable feelings? a dissonance of opinion 

has no effect oii uie to excite unamiable feelings this may be 
the case with the bigot, but smely with every one who believers 
that in all nations he thatjearet/i God, and wSrketh righteousness, 
wUt be accepted of ///w," no such unamiable feelings” can be 
excited. It certainly is tine, nevertheless, tiiat I do not abound 
with candor towards Aose who differ from me ; but ibeff it should 
have been told by this w riter what it was that induced me to evince 
so little candor, and therefore to qualif;,' such an indefinite charge, 
1 must say what lie ought to have s^aid. It is towards those 
only, wbo in plain terms endeavour to subvert that fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian religion, which leaches that Christ 
was the Einmaiiuel of, Isaiah ; and to those who (though uninten^ 
tioually) aid the cause oY Deism, by denying the. absolute integrity 
of the present Hebrew text. 

1 bone this writer will now^ have reason* to conclude from the 
proofs I have given, 1st. That the printed text is not at variance 
witR what I have said,— ^nd. That the printed text is not at variWe 
with quotations in the Ne\V Testament from ancient proDhecy.— 
3rd; And though the printed text were in opposition to MSS. m 
the hands of both Jews and Christians in the time of Origen, yet for 
the reasons given, he may see that this will not assist him in provii^ 
that the original text is corriipted. — And 4th. He may be Cohvkiced 
that the Hebrew text is not opposed to itself." 
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1 shnll now take leave of W. N. to answer the objections of 
tn'other monymousfauU^nderf who hides himself unde^ die cover 
of Y. — ^^Inis wnter accuses me of inconsistency ; be says, Mr. 
B» proceeds to communicate to the. public his opinion as to . die 
degree of labor which may be necessary in the acquisition of that 
language. In doing this, if , 1 am not deceived, our author has 
been led into inconsistencies, which can be accounted for, only on 
the supposition, that he has not fully made up his mind Ujpon the 
subject. In p. 743. he admits the possibility of a person in three 
days, acquirnig that branch of the rudiments, whicli teaches the 
learner to iind the radix of a word, and by this, its deteriniuate 
meaning in the lexicon.” In p. 743. he says, I think it would be 
a difficult task for a learner of a tolerable capacity, to be perfectly 
acmiainted with the alphabet, in three months, ,so as to write and 
^understand the radicals and serviles, with their extensive meaning 
and application as prehxes, and suffixes, which can properly be 
said to be only a knowledge of the alphabet.” 

It certainly is painful to see persons, under the mask of initials, 
put forth such bold and undigested matter as^I find in the article 
written by this gentleman. Had he but understood tlie rudiments 
of the language (and if he does he is the more to blame) he must 
hjsve been sensibte that 1 have not asserted any tiling contrary to 
truth. 1 repeat it again, that any person may, by being properly 
taught, in three days acquire that branch of the rudiments which 
teaches the learner to find tlie radix of a word, and by this, its deter* 
mi^ate meaning in the l^exicon. But it would be presumption to 
say, that a learner might be perfectly acquainted with the Hebrew 
alphabet, so as to understand the radicals and serviles, with their 
extensive meaning and application as prefixes and suffixes, which 
can properly be said to be only a knowledge of the alphabet, in 
three mouths. This writer makes no difference between a know* 
ledge of the radicals to find the meaning of a word in the f.^xicon, 
and the extensive application of the serviles as prefixes and suffixes, 
whicii denote the different cases of nouns, and the persons and 
tenses of verbs, which can properly be said to be only a knowledge 
of the alphabet. He concludes this remark thus : Now every 
one who knows any thiug of the Hebrew language, must know, 
that without such an acquaintance with the serviles as is here sup- 
posed, the learner caoifot consult his ]^xicon to inucli effect ” If 
this wTiter bad properly understood the rudiments of the Hebrew, 
be would not have committed this egregious blunder. It is reiiSon* 
abtd to expect, that those wiio set up for teachers, or put forth any 
thing ill the form of a grammar, should be acquainted with this 
first key of the language. The learned reader will see that a know- 
Mgeof the servile^ as prefixes and suffixes” is not required ^ 
to consult the lexicon and this gentleman may now be con- 
vinced that 1 have not been led into inconsistencies,” and that 
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I baiTe fully made up my mind on the subject.^ I forbear to 
xhak^ any more remarks on the erroneous statement of this writer; 
it has only it)ccasioned a loss of time and paper; ' 

Tliis writer, 1 find, is an enemy to what he calls points; many 
others have been mistaken rcspccfting the word points.— Points are 
to be understood, as they were originally, to mean the accents, as 1 
shall have occasion to prove, for many passages cannot be uncfer^ . 
stood without the accents ; but those whi^ are her^ by thit 
writer called points were understood by the ancient, as well as tte 
modern Hebrews, to be what they are, in reality, the true rorre^ 
]s it possible- for any person having a knowledge of the language to ’ 
say as this writer has said, I do maintain and can prove, that a 
man who has never heard of the vowel points, and W'ho has stu- 
died the language without any reference to them, in any shape may 
yet be well acquainted with Hebrew ; so that when he meets a 
new passage, he will as readily and as certainly perceive its .true ' 
meaning, as a man who has made the points his study/’ Does he 
suppose that the Hebrew language, which was the language God 
first gave to man, is a random language, without vowels, to be 
pronounced at the pleasure of the reader f or will these contenders 
tell you that the matres' lectiones are to be -used when they do not 
occur ill Succession in any word in the Bible ? Does he not know 
that a difference in the orthography of a word in all languages 
changes the meaning ? In the name of common sense how is my 
man to pronounce dbr,pVW sh$hk-^V?!l hll — "13 ir? and 
so for every word without the vow^els, w^e could not pronounce m 
single word in the whole Hebrew, and if w^e were to guess at the 
word, which is the practice of these gentlemen, we should not 
know the particular meaning, were we to bounce at random by 
scraping together its meaning, from what, they call the sense of the 
passage. Suppose the English language were written by leaving 
out thyvowels, how are we to know whether b— r means beer, or 
bear — or bare — or Or whether b— 11 means ball^^r belt * — 

or bill — or hull So it is in the Hebrew language without the 
vowels. Surely a consideration of this nature must convince those 
who know nothing of^the language, as \vell as the most obstinate 
contender, that the vowels are absolutely necessary to the under- 
standing and pronunciation of the language, and if absolutely fie« 
cessary, that they must also have been co-eval with it, in short that 
they are the very soul of the language. Thhre certainly needs no 
othei; proof of a superficial knowledge of Hebrew^ than tocoir- 
tend that it can be read, and critically understood w'ithout the 
yow^els. On the other hand, if such attempt to pronounce it at ail^ 
it must be by means of a vowel, which cannot be done at randotbi^ 
taking an A, E, I, O, U, long or short at pleasure : nor by die ab- 
surd method of Masclef, who recommended that the sound of the 
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C^«oiiant$hould determine the vonvel following it, which was to have 
j^same sound. Surely such professors iiiust blush attheir ownasser- 
tkms. From what is said, 1 ask, how is tliis secret writerijusjtifiedin 
saying, 1 do -maintain and can prove, that a man who has never 

heard of the vowel points, and wlio has studied the language with- 
out any reference to them, in any shape, may yet be well acejuaipted 
with Hebrew ; so that when he meets a new' passage, he will as 
readily ai^d as certainly perceive its true meaning, as a man who 
has made the points hi& study/* Sueti an assertion nmst convince 
the learned Hebraist, that tliis writer, whoever he may be, has not 
acquainted himself with the mechanical rudiments of the language. 
I suppose be has read in a former artido of mine in llie I Vth num- 
ber these words. 1 do maintaw, and 4:an prove, the absolute itite- 
grity of the Hebrew text; I say the same as to the vowels, which 
are erroneously called points. And if lie will illeet me 
or if he has no objection CTlIS — In short, I mean, if this 

writer will verify his half-promise, viz. to call thq attention of 
the students*’ to this mode of dkance^reading, if he will come as 
with the light of the morning, and will let vs look one another in 
the face, that is, signing his real name and residence ; he may then 
expect niy answer on ws important sul^ect. But I do not me^p 
to re{)ly to any anonymous writer in future. 

Tliis writer has been too hasty in reading my article, I refer biui 
to it ; he will hud that he is altogedier unjust in charging me witli 
inconsistency, because ! have said, /^it was the opiiiiou of a cer- 
tain Babbi that it would require from seven to fourteen years, to 
attain to a critical , knowledge of the language — that it is more difii- 
c.idt than the I^^atin or Greek” — while I acquiesce in the opinion that 
for the acquisition of Latin, seven years are necessary, and for 
that of Greek, fourteen/* If tfiis writer who seems to play upon 
words only, will turn to his own experience, he will tiiid I am near 
the mark, for if he bean able critic in Latin and Greek, 1 suspect 
he has not obtained such, knowledge in a shorter time. And as to 
Hel]^ew, be will find I have said it W'as the assertion of a llabbi 
that ‘‘it would requiiie from seven to fourteen years to acquire a 
CRITICAL knowledge of tlie language.” It Hoes not appear, how- 
ever, that this objector has spent half that time at Hebrew. . 

'Ihou^ this writer does not elucidate any one single passage he 
attempts to find faiilti*w itb, yet he is unwilling to admit the force 
of truth as to the translatipu of some passages 1 have given in a 
former article. Thb is the more strange, as my articles have phased 
the ordeal of the learned body to whom they are always submitted, 
and as they have also received the sanction of the most approved 
reviewer^-— but what is more conclusive, when 1 have confirmed 
yvhat I have advanced by other parts t>f Scripture, where die same 
words are met with, which can have no other signification. « 
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• He further «ays, ** But I havie a more »ferioii» ob^tion to die 
sentiments of bur author, in the character of a theojogian; Uiail diat 
\)f eithcf a grammarian, or a critic. Let us hear him speak. Why 
have not diose contradictions, and improper renderings, which are 
to be found in the Bible translation, cover it with ob!o4i*y» *nd 
almoslt seem to impeach the moral Justice* of God, on which' ac- 
count we arc told by Deists, that, if these things be tnic^ the 
Scriptures cannot be of divine origin, and therefore must the 
wwkof men: t ask, why have not the clergy (for in them alone 
we ought to be able to place implicit confidence respecting tliesc 
things’) answered all these objections, and recoin:iled the inconsis- 
tencies which agp^r in the translation.—Our author hi this passage 
steps beyokKi the limits of verbal criticism, and enters upon a new 
province. He considers the tommand given to the Israelites to 
extirpate the iuhabiUnts of Canaan as not contained in theoriginA 
It seems strange that there should have be^ so general an agree- 
ment on this subject among all the translators of the Old Testa- 
meiit. Some strange fatality must have attendee! the undertaking : 
that at all times, and in all places, and by all men, this error should 
have been conimitted, and this ndsreprasentation of the divine 
character, without any apparent temptation, sent forth into the 
J^world.” It is true, 1 do consider the command said in the trans- 
lation to Ije given to the Israelites, U> extirpate the inhabilcuits of 
Canaan, as not contained in tbe original^ became ihu is the Iriith, 
and it certainly will be a pleasant inflection to the Christian to 
know that the arguments brought for>vard by Deists on this ground, 
to impeach* tike Scriptures, will not apply* It may seem strange, 
not only to this writer, but to many others, that there should 
have been such a general agreement on tiiis subject among all the 
translators of tlie Old Testament.*’ — do not think it proper on 
these subjects to indulge in wit and sarcasm, if 1 had time ; there- 

^ On tlie words moral Justice of God,” this writer finds fniilt he a^ks is 
fltcrc any Justice bnt moral Justice f** | miswer, if we, tike the sce|>tico of the 
day, were to conclude that the material body is the all such a condasioa 

mifflit bo admitted, but if we make a dhtiaciion between spirit and matter, seut 
and hoity, we must make this distinction ; because the words tire applied to those 
duties ill this life, which arc recorded in the prcccpu of the decalogue, doich as, 
thou shitU not kiU, fro. The Scripture thictritic of Alefaphysrcs teaches me tbat 
the sou) hi 'distinct from the body, and that spirit and matter in their composition 
have nothiog in couinton with each other ; hut tfib false system now too prevalent 
is, that the soot is nothr^. With this view 1 am compelled to use tlie wor^ 
moral Justice, I have said the moral Justice qf Ood, not simply inorat Justice ; and 
tlie mtsral Justice ef Ood necessarily implies uprightness of soul, as well as up* 
lightness in our external conduct. A man may be ea-teriHfl/y nioridly Just, while 
at the same time he may, in ttie sight of God, be spiritmalt^ immoraiy or he may do 
a good act, from a bad motive : and this cannot be themtral Justice ^ God* That 
kind of doctrine which teaches in one part of the world tlmt it n a ddty of fife lor 
won^nto be burnt at the death of their husbands, passes with them fiw mofOt 
Justice, yet it is not the mrat Justice i^fGod, bat of Uiose people* 
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' foMth^ not rep]>' to his observation wfaero hesays^ ^'somestnOge'' 
' &t|8ty must have attended the luidertaking ; that at all timea> tnd 
in ali places, and by all men, this errgr should have been > tommit-* 
ted^ and this misrepresentation of the diviue character, without an^* 
apparent temptation, sent forth into the world.’' But if this .wn« 
ter had recollected that the Hebrew language was a dead lan|;uage 
to Christians^ after' the dispersion of the Jews, for 700 years; that 
Syrnmachus ^lisjatedthe Hebrew Bible into Greek, and that 200 

C ira ^afte^ards, Jerome attempted to ainend the translation in 
tin, which being sauctioited by the council of Trent, with a few 
altecarimts by Xanthus Pagninus, gave birth to ali the European 
translations: be need not wonder that this strange fatality,” (as 
he wittily terms it) “should have att^ded the undertaking.” This 
objector surrenders the aigument to the l^sf, saying, “ The truth 
that diis objectionable matter is as certmttly to be foutid in the 
Hebrew, as it is .in the Elfish, tknd if the existence of such things 
fumidi the Deists willi a fair ground of triumph, we must submit." 
Here is assertion without any reference to the original to warrant 
this writer in sayit^, “ t^e truth is.” 1 have hitherto referred to the 
original in order to confirm the translatidns i have given, and on 
this, and every subject 1 introduce, 1 mean to do the same. 'Die 
reader will have reason to admit tlut I am justified in saying, 

** the truth is that this objectioitable matter is n or to .fie found in 
the Hebrew as it is. in tba E^lisli," — consequently such tilings, not 
hmng m existence, oumot “ furnish the Deists witli any ground 
of triumph.”. This geti^man has not eufficiently acquainted him- 
self with the language, or he would not so fat have committed 
hiinself, tumefy condiiding, “ if the existence of such things fur- 
nirii the Deists' with a fair ground of triumph, we must submit." 

Hethen proceedstoexauiinethecrhicismonJob, eh. SI. 15, 18. 
saying, “ I would b^ leave to offer a few remarks on Mr. B.’s criti- 
cism 00 Job. Ido hot know but he may be right in presuming tfiat 
his observations 'may be acceptable both to the learned and to the 
' noleamed but to one occupyitg a kind of middle place between the 
two extremes, I mustsay th^have not proved perfectly satisfac- 
toiy." Tlds gentleman will have it, “ that the passage as it stands in 
our .translation is very good sense; "most of the learned in Europe 
'wbq have menrioned say the contrary. He says, the only objec- 
tion 1 make is, “ that one guestion is arked twice,” well, and is not 
■this a fotmi,4sMe objection, ifald in the translation the same 
questiwjrespeicting one sub^t should be asked twice, when it is 
cudy asked, once in (he Original f In tiie translation it stands thus, 
Did not"^ that made me in the womb make him ’i and did mt one 
fiuhion.ti$ in the mombf To avoid this repetition for which as 
^taerved,thme is not any authority in the ongind^ he Says, “ Mr. 
B. {Htop^B ap.alteratiod, by the adoption ot wfakb the passage , 
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will stand thus : Did not he who formed me within, form him ? 

and did not one fashion us in the womb This translation I con- 
fiiln froTwhtlier parts of Scripture, where, the "same word can have 
no other meaning. Indeed it appears that botli this gentleman and 
the writer of the article, No V. p. 110. to whom he refers, 'had 
no idea that Job in this verse re/erred to his soul by the word 
babeten^ and although I have proved from ojhcr parts 

^f Scripture that this word with this construction is applied to the 
soul^ and not to the belly, he is pleased to say, such a mode of 
rendering is unusual and unnatural we shall soon see what truth, 
there is in this assertion* Job* 32. 18 . Tho 

spirit WITHIN ME constraineth me. In the name of common 
sense, would this gentleman translate the passage, ike spirit ift my 
belly constraineth ,me 'i for according to his view this would be tire 
literal reading. Again Prov. 22. 17, 18. Bow down thine ear,* and 
hear tlie words of the wise, and apply dime heart unto my kiiow'- 
ledge. Tor U is a pleasant thing If thou keep them with*- 

in the€f But agreeably to this, objector, it would be, For it is a 
pleasant thing if thou keep them in thy belly. Prov. 20.27. 
The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord 

searching the chambers withinI Tliat this w the true translation 
must be obvious, for tbe spirit of man does ndt search the belly, 
but the chambers, or recesses of the mind. Now as it is"^ evident 
that this mode of rendering baatnan, so fafis^iufroin being 

unusual and unnatural” that it is usual and natural ; ho\v is this 
writer justified in boldly declaring the contrary? But we are told 
that if the objection which it is intended to obviate, be admitted, 
we should have occasion to revise and coriwt most of the poetical 
books of the Old Testament.” Very well; does this objector not 
know that dip books of the Old Testament want revising ? and 
would not such a revision and correction enable us to remove ma« 
ny of the objections with which Deists harass the C^istian ? are 
those strange inconsistencies, which we meet with in llm translation, 
but which are not to be found in the original, to pass unnoticed to 
posterity as they have been handed down to us, through the mistakes 
of the translators? This is the result of this geiitleman^s rea* 
soiling. ^ , 

An attempt is maile by this writer to mend die 18tl]|yerse of 
the 31|t chapter of Job; he thinks the original stood thus at the 
time tbe Septuagint was composed, lISiDI O 

rTn^t<^'^9K. lie tells us that tlie only changes here supposed^ar^, 
the introduction of^/tin the place of 3 in the third word ; and the 
omission of 3 in the last. If this should be objected to as too 
great a liberty, 1 can only say, that every one who* has undertaken' to 
amend the translation, has ventured to alter at least one word/* a 
VoL. VI. No. XI. M 
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wy lame excuse indeed far so great a liberty. 'Fhe oidy ctiangda! 

1 know not what changes he would indulge more, if he we^e listan^ 
to ; I suppose by saying only, he would iieur model every word* iii 
the verse ; these changes are sufficient to confound the sense^ for 
they make it nonsense. He renders it thus — For from my youth 
1 have brought him up as a father, and from the womb of my 
mother I Jpve led Aim.” To a certainty this rendering cannot be 
admitted, for though lie has manufactured (he passage to his own 
taste by taking the unwarrantable liberty of altering the original, 
yet it was reasonable to expect that he would have given such ^Yords 
their true rendering after he had modelled ilicin. This however is 
not the case, for which he changes into be translates, 

I have brought him ti/H— aud rUHM which he changes into 

I have ledkim. But.there is no authority in the original for add- 
ing the word Aim to these words, the oblique case of the pronoun 
he neither occurs in these words, nor in the whole verse : beside, 
would be the first person singular preter in kal. Neither 
can the passage be translated right, as he thinks, in No. V. p. 1 10. 
because that writer makes 2M3 one word only, whereas 3 copA pre- 
fixed is evidently the particle of likeness, via. like a father. If this 
verse were to be rendered, as this writer has attempted, viz.^br 
sorrow hath bred me up from my youth, and groaning from my 
mother^ s roomb, it would not only be a most luuiecessary repetition, 
but It would make the narrative contradict itself. Job had not 
been brought up in sorrow and groaning from his mother’s womb ; 
he was the son of a patriarchal king, and succeeded to the govern- 
ment of the Edomitish nation. A finer picture of tlic true gran- 
deiur and dignity of an eastern monarch was never drawn by any 
pen, tlian it is in the original M the 29th chapter. When I went 
out to the gate, through the city, wlten I prepared my seat in the 
street, the young men saw me and kid themselves ; and the aged 
arose and stood up. The princes refrained talking, and laid their 
hand oh thesfi mouth. The nobles held their peace : re hen the ear 
heard me, because I delivered the poor that cried, and the father-' 
less, and him that had none to help him, Sfc. N ow as these writers, 
neither by taking the passages as tliey stand, nor by changing one 
letter for another, can make common sense of them, and as the 
translations I have given are not only good sense, but also incoii- 
troveirtilly proved to he perfectly consistent with the original He- 
brew ; i submit the matter to those Who are capable of judging 
rightly, which translation ought to be n>ceived. 

Vour correspondent Dr. G. S, C. has grossly misrepresented 
my meaning 111 anaiticle 1 wro|e in No. IV. ^.465. concerning the 
words in n^Nr^Mrt which are rendered in the translation by 

lAege,only. He accuses me with being a misquoter,” and that 
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I^refer to Gen- 39- 19. for the very, same words. But by a closer 
examination of what I have writteni it will be seen that I refer 
t(f,Genesil for the word HWH haaeeleeh^ to prove that the 

same word in Chronicles should have had the same rendering* I 
have not said, as this gentleman says I have, that the three words 

on n^Wr? *are to be met with in Gen. 39- 19- but that as 

^ ^ 

the Translators have only noticed the word rPKn in Chronicles by 

the word these^ and have passed over the words OTT eieek 

heem : that the word haaeeleeh ought to be translated as it 

is in Gen. 39. 19* ^fter ihi$ manner ^ or with this construction^ 
thus, rdth these intervening things^ the Philistians meaning that the 
Ark wliicli was between the Israelites and the Egyptians when they 
xanie out of Egypt, was the God, which smote the Egyp- 

tians with all the slaughter in the wilderness. This must be obvious 
to any intelligent reac^, because the word njHn haaeeleeh^ only 

is ill the passage referred to in Genesis. 1 have, as well as many ^ 
of your readers, with great labor endeavoured to understand Dr. 
G. S. C. 1 hope I have ; if not, it is owing to the lamentable ob- 
scurity of Ills style. I did not, on that account, mean to say any 
more on his articles, had not anotlier made its appearance in tlie 
JouuNAL with false charges against one of my former articles, 
therefore it has been necessary to show, even in this, tliat he has 
again committed an unpardonable blun^r. 

This curious writer will sitU have it that tlie Immanuel of 
l.saiali is not Christ,” yet that he will maintain the legal religion 
of the country contained iii its creeds and articles, but not die 
int^^rpreUtions of fanatics.” Very well ; but the legal reii^n of 
the country contained in its creeds and articles, teaches, that the 
Immanuel of Isaiah is Christ. Let any one read the passage in 
Matthew, and if words are to have their common meaning and 
acceptation, it will necessarily be granted, that they expn^sly 
declare, that the Immanuel of Isaiah is said by tlie Apostle to 
mean Christ, Matt, ch, 1. 21, 22. And she shall bring forth a 
son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his peo- 
ple from their sins. Now all this zom done that it might />e Vic/- 
Jitled which was spoken of the Lord by the propfiet* BehoM, a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, attdtkey 
shall call his name ImmanueL From diis positive application of 
the words of the Brophet Isaiah by die Aposde to Christ, dare any 
one who pretends to be a Christian, humbly apprehend that ^ 
.young woman usually called the virgin, is the same with die pro- 
phetess Isaiah’s wife f” Ever y S ociniaii, Jew, and Mahoni^taa 
doctor, will undoubtedly appro^ of diis gentjeman^s assertion les- 
pecting this important article of our foith} but every sincere 
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ChHstinn will l>o shocked to hea\ such a libertine principle 
promulgated to the world. I do not know any of the clergy it? 
the church of England (except this writer) who have darfed to pub- 
lish opinions so coiUrodictory to her creeds and articles, and to 
Scripture ; and if there were any of this description, I do not wish 
to know them. The creeds^ and articles are clear and decisive as 
to tills Scripture doctrine, and her clergy declare with the Apostle 
that in Jehis Christ dtcetk all the fuhiess of the Godhead bodih/. 
In no pulpit is the divinity of Christ held forth in greatef purity 
than by those who are orthodox in the church of England, where 
by such, it is shown to bo perfectly consistent with llie declarations 
of the inspired writers, and with Christ himseif, who says, wo /nan 
hath ascended up to heaven j but he that came down from heaven, 
even the son of man who is in heaven, 'fhe true CliVistian builds 
his faith on inis rock, and I am not ashamed, nor do 1 feel unplea- 
sant on being branded by this writer with the term fanatic*' on 
this account. We are told that there is a blessing attends every one 
«.thhs persecuted. Matt* 5. 11 . Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. 

There is another passage in Dcut. 5* 24. (English translation) in 
which I differ from the translators, because they make it appear 
that God talked with the whole nation of Israel at Sinai, though it 
appears that he only talked with Moses; this has been objected to 
by Deists for that reason : hut when we turn to the origiuul, the 
objection vanishes. The translators have omitted noticing the il 
he, prefixed to Adam, which is emphatic, viz. the, and 

the passage is truly rendered thus ; God doth talk with the 

manj^and he Hveth,, 1 thought in doing this, I was doino* what 
might be useful to the causie of religion, but Dr. G. S. C. w ithonl 
elucidating any difficult passage whatever, must iiud fault ; and in 
my own defence, 1 must give th(; reader another sample to add 
to the list of unpardonable blunders he lias made in charging tm; 
with behig a ^^misquoter.” He usvserfs tliat 1 refer to Dent. o. 23. 
for the passage naT 'a that God doth 

talk mih the man, and he liveth, and says, “let the reader 
consult Deut. 3. 2J. in any Ibble.for such a passage, at tiie end of 
ver. 24. the words ayppear,” but as the words really do appear, 
whether in ver^a^s 2 J , 22, 23, or 24. is of very little moment ; it 
shows the weakness of thif gcnllemun's objl^tioii. How^wer, 
agcceably to this hasty writer’s rocomiuendation I “consult” Leus- 
dert's Hebrew Eible, Amsleloduiiti, 1301. and there 1 find that 
the above passage does not “ appear at the end of verse 24/' 
though he is pleased to say it does. To be sure “ the words appear 
at the eud of verse *24/' m the Bible which Dr. G. S. C. consults^ 
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viz, the English Bible : but 1 4iave quoted from tlie Hebrew^ as is 
iny custom. 

• This witer being aware** of what I have said in a former 
number on the words Deut. 3, proving the 

word God, to be a noun singular, and being sensible that 

this word cannot be rendered plural, brings in ^lis hackiiied 
phrase “ plural of intensity/* intimating that the word may be 
translated singiiluiiy as a plural .of intensity,” and tlieiefrHehe 
would render the words 0'^ “ the great God evierlast- 

ing.” But ihis is a gloss, and cannot be admitted, for neither the 
adjective nor the adverb tJpy are in the passage. Ihe 

words are unexceptiouably rendered in ilie Engllsli Bible. As to 
plurals of intensity!*’ whether a plund relates to things high, or 
things low, it is still a plural, and' a singular, in all languages, must 
ever ren*ain a singular. 

J diall, to fitnclude, briefly notice aiv^her error ihiit gentleman 
bas conuniuecl, and which can only be acroiuited for on Ae ground^ 
of his not having siifficieiitly acquainted himself with the Hebrew 
language. In the Qud chapter of Isaiah,^ ver.S^^ it must be obvious 
to the learned that the masculine pronoun postlixed to the 

picposiluin, refers to njnj i/te Lotr/, and not to H'S, house ^ the 

ronoto noun in the sentence as it stands iki the original. 1 there- 
fore road the verse agreeably to the Hebrew svnlax ; no one but 
G. S. C. cun doubt its propriety, and it certainly is far more cle- 
gain ihan it is in the hhiglisli translation ; it reads truly thus : The 
mounliiiu of (he house of (he Tjord shall be established in the fop 
of the moitn fains, ami shall be exalted above the hills; and uU 
nations shall fork unto him. Whereas the Ehglish 

translators by transposing house, and placing it after 

Lord, have roxulereil the masculine pronoun by the neuter pronoun 
IT, and have made it refer to hbuse, instead of Lord; and thus 
have translated the passage : and all natiom shall fow unto 
IT. This gentleman however has found tliat berosh, is a 

more proximate noun llian Lord, to which he says, I point 
as the proximate noun/' and not nJiT . Bcally, Sir, it is scarcely 
possible to have patience, wlieii gentlemen either wilfully, 
or by carelessly reading what I have said, misiiuderstatid me. 

I haTe said that the syntax of a noun with a noun is their agree-, 
ment in person and gender, that there is no agreement either in 
person, or gender between the masculine pronoun suffix in 

him, and house : neither can there beany agreeincnt between 
Vbtk unto him, and the top, Tbetrefore be cannot with 
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any trufli say, that 1 have referred to W i 'proualm 
prefixed to the preposition, always, throughout the Scriptures 
refers to the most proximate PERSONAL NOUN, as fins writer 
would have known, had he attended to the rudiments of the 
Hebrew language. I niost cordially recomihend diis geiilleiiiaii to 
perfect himself in the grammar, and syntax of the language 
before he publishes what he calls his « CImsic Moses, and with 

this 1 take my final farewell of Dr. G. S. C. 

JOHN BELLylAir. 
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Tertia jam redkns vix maturaverat .if“.stas 
Ar\a Balianiarum piogui redolentia canoft. 

Ex quo V^ta* cruci quBesito in littore solvit 
Sospite Columbus cursu» mundutiique reperluni 
Addidit antiquo, quando cxplqrare Britonus 
Occidui fines Pelagi, i^notisque proccllis 
Trans Atlantaeos submittere carbasa fluctiis. 

Ilium ctenim nova res, et opum mirancia latent <jm 
Fama, ct spoute vigens sed raraj debita falci 
Messis, et antjquie sjivae, turn navibus apta 
Flumina, productacque niniis vasia wquora Terra? 
Sparsibs indigenis habitata, eupidine mir& 

Continuu accendunt ut amceno in littore sedem 
Quaenit, et iuventi |)artem sibi vindicet orbis. 

Ilicet instructam eonscendit navita classein 
Visendi studio, gau^tque vocaiilibns Euris 
A terri abreptos demum solvisse mdentes ; 
Dumquc^ Sabrina ratem i>ropellcns flumine prono 
lltrinquc eifusis crescebat latior undis, 
llle rciinquendm Palrite vetenimque Penatuni 
Invitns solitum sensim dediscit amorem, 

Increpttaiit aniiiii quotics concepta morantem 
Auguna, nptatacque occursat sedis imago. 

Occiduum,\it perbilient, traiiariti protiniis mquor 
Plena revertentes bk Luna resumserat ignes, 

Chm jtiga coarulei super aequora suigere ponti 
Visa procul, voUtaot ceu tenuia mane sereno 


* Robertson's History of America, book ii. p. 129v 

* In the year 1496 tW Cabots sailed from Briltob and discovered Newfound- 
Auids 
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Vellera per sudum ; tnox apa nemitsque virescens 

Cemerc erat propid^» classisque appulsa secondo 
Reiiii^{;e qiitesitis paulatim allabitur oris. 

cui priruiim nostras seiisisse cariiias 
Coiitigit, advectosque stnu excepisse Biitannos, 
liisiila^ teslih eris, nec Te uHo uescret sevo 
Nonicii ab inveut^i ductiim memorabilc tcrrft. 

ijuiii cursiis inerpium ade6 servare tenorem 
Non iliis Fortuna dedit ; iioque taula secuti 
Aiispicia» iiistabant pelagns penetrare carini 
liinotiim ulleriilks, jmrtisvc insidere regnis. 

* Quippe exardcuti lustrare laicntia iiautie 
Littora, priiicifiio nml^ parci ingioria regis 
Si giiitics, niox Bella alio sub sole gcrenda, 

Juraque Koinanan dofrectans subdola Mitrae 
Obstabat Pietas — bine tot soclusa per annos 
Angliaca llesperio jacucruut ItUora ponlo. 

^ Quin vci'o iinmeiitori tandem lux iuclvta scelo 
Addilur ; atque apertre novi counitt.rcia iniindi, 

Mcnte movens majora^ suoque adjiingere regno 
FaM)iitia deduct is nrva Americana colonis 
Constituit misitque rates, et mceuibus urliein 
Clausil, et uggesla Biilouum signa extulit an e. 

Quaiiquain cleniin soci^ noiidiini virtute neque anuis 
^ Fraterui }K)tu^re duces, atit iiomen Elistc 
Seen rain posit pra?stare in sede salutem ; 

Ne veri^ interea tot iniqii^ aoctc labores 
Nequicquam ineeptos premal invidiosa Vctiistas : 

Quippe quod ilia memor vel Jiiinc ostendere gaudet 
Ar\a vidtori, Virgo queis indkiil oliiii 
Virginiie uonieii Regma, vetusque coloiius 
Priucipiuni jactat, sacroque tueliir honorc. 

^ Nubcitiir interea rerun) fdicior ordo. 

Tempore quo largitusopes trans tequor ituris^ 
llesperiutii Princeps^ diiplicisque inioiutiia Ctiarlse^ 

Jura, quibus terrie ditio concessa colenti 
Libera, et unde sibi geii)ui«» primordia quondam 
Trdxerunt proprus stabilitas legibus urbes. 

Niniiniin ante alias famac notibsima gentes 
Ifinc posuisse suam Nova dicitur Anglia scdejii» 


> The ol>stacles, which at that period prevented the prosecution of British 
dih^veries in America, seem to have been the inactivity and parumony of Henry 
Vlf— Foicigii wars— Reformation. 

^ Queen Eliaabcth. 

^ Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

^ James T. granted two cImiArs, under the 8aneti9n of which, Virginia was 
re-established, and Now England fouDded. . 
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y Hospttiiim profugse pietatb^ ct» node bipetiiii 
Quondam deeisas avexorat Incola sylvas^ 

, i!<^unc et aruncliiieis ila^entm niessibus arva ^ 

Miratur, posit^sque <lomos, parvumque senatuin, 

Necnon auspiciis itcrum sub talibus arcem 
Disjectamy potiiitque sedes reiiovare labautes 
Virginia, et dudum desertos iiavita gaudet 
(llle* diu tardum assuetus deilectere cursurn 
JVI^iirus ubi apri^ia littora^ Ceriies) 

Yisere devexus breviori tlQmite portu^. 

Salve igitiir^ gens nostra, ade^ fausto oinine rursus 
Sedibus instaorata tujs — si non fluit auro 

f iibus his rutiiaiii volvens Plata dives arduam, 
non pestifero pallens sub fomic-e scrvus 
Tnciiiiibit fuadidis setern^ nocte fodinis, 

Seiiiinaque cffossi cogit pretiosa inetalii ; 

At tibi concessit fcecundos ubere cainpos 
Sol propior, tibi pampineo nani palimte colics 
Dulce vircnt ; his Morus agris nioUesque Icguntnr 
Castanese, tibi uec candetites invidct haiistiis 
Hugest iiuce trita ^ Juglans, et oleiitia Cedrus ' , 

. liuiexa umbros^ dilTundit bracliia pinu ; 

Quid qtios omat agros procera* forma Coac;e, ' 

Ant qusesita procul tnemoreni folia arida PaDti ; 

Quid quo more peteiis preiiosi munera^ Vermis 
Concuss^ auratos Indus legat arbore flores. 

Nee tamen has inter sedes felieiaque arva 
Perstitit interea imsito Fortiiua colono 
IncoDcussa ; modo ignarmn Dtscordia vidgus 
Sollicitat, niod6 negtectis s|>atiatur in arvis 
JEgra fames, sive abstrusi spes vana inetalii 
Credita nequicquam et fuiva; fallacia lyniplne 
Luscrit immemoreni vonturte me^is agrestem, 

Sive expectatas rastaverit bostis aristas. 

Namquc hk coinpositis uitro discordibus arrais, 

Debeilare novos coininum Marte colonos 
Ira ohm indigenas crepta ob pasciia viudex 
Iinpulit : ergf^ aderat quse geos procul accolit agris 
Stagnant! lat^ qu& panditur ingeos 

Ootarifis, sen qn^ prascq>s ISTiagara sonantes 
Devolvit Ductus : aderaiit instriicta furentes 

iV 

* The English Paritans, wfio had at first taken refnge in Holland, afterwards 
settled in New England, voder the sanction of one of toe above cliartcrs. « 

* Discovery of the direct passage to America, by Gosno1d> in 1602, 

3 Madeira. 

^ A milk pressed from the wa^«nut is a favorite beveraice among the .Indians* — 
« Purchas his Pilgrimes.” 

® Cochineal. 

* Kobertson’s Hist. Posthnmovs Vol. ' book U. p* 189, 
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Fuste manus, cultroque, et Isevi h cortice parmA, 
so]cnneiii belli instaurantia saltum; 

Et rit^ inter so ooncussis dissona telis 
Bacchanlur, jmrtosqne canunt ante ariua triumpboA.^ 
Dicitur * has antmorum iras, bclllquc tumultum. 
Quern neque longa dies, neqiie viribus addita virfus, 
Aut pugnas adinirix domuit Fortinia, doirtandi 
Dulcis aitior docuisse viain, ci^m Kogia Virgu^ 
Quani Tors dura siiis capthrani avulserat Imtis, 
Mutatas eonquosia vices, et pidchrior ipsis 
Quels oppressa ttialis, raptos Iiigebat faoiiorcs. 
Anglicus iianc juvenis niiserans aniat, ipsa vicissim 
Coneeptam agnoactt flanitnani« et respondit amori. 
Ergb bellantes iojti dex^re HyUK-nei, 

Infensaeque novo sociantur f€ed<?re gtvites. 

Tempore non alio maria Atlantaea * Colonus 
Transiit, advertens tibi, Pensvlvania, proram. 

Non ilium Mars sanguineus, non |>ofiipa triumpbi 
PJola siipervaotii raptos dediicit iu agros, 

Sod plaeida innocui posuit sine crimine regni 
Conccssos intr^ dues tundamiiia, vitie 
Iiitoger, et inorum simplex, liabituque scverus ; 

Turn leges et jura dabat, parv&que suoriA»n 
Et Pater et Judex idem reguabat in aiilA. 
llospitis, ut faiiia est, plaeidis virtutibus sequi 
IiuUgenaadductus, sylvas atqiie abdita lustra 
Deseruit, vaeuanique gereiis post tcrga pliaretrani 
Ipsuinque et iiudos trepid^ cum conjiige iiatos 
Iniperio facili lyctm subinisit, et ultro 
Cicstiit excultsc ratioiiem agnoscerc vita% 

Et data jijrato sancivit pignora baltco 
Ipse fidem drmaus, et non violabile foedus. 

Parte alia interc^ dikes aux^re CoUmi ; 

Suadet oniin diuturiia quies, atque otia rebus 
Addita ; sic quondam Kegin4 Terra-Marise, 

Sic genikiiuni, Carolina, tibi, Rege auspice, regmmi 
Crevit, et Eboracuui, extremisque Georgia calupis, 
Et Nova cultori cessit Jerseia uritaimo. 

Id ver6 interea, ouod parvas Anglicus bosj[)es 
Dilectis olim titulis signaverit iirbes^ 

Nc vanuDi reputa ; quoiitaai siopc ilia tuenti 
Momta continue veteris pnedulce^recursat 
Htnc desiderium Patrue, et divinitiis orta 
Mnemosyne solitos aniiuo revocabit amores. 

Tails in Epiro-quondani capta Hectoris Uxor 
Oaudebal simuiata fovens nova Pcrgania veris : 

Robertson’s Hist. America, Post. Vol. p. (tOi* * 

Tlic emigraUon of William pcim« 
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• Qiiippe obversa oeulos quotiea simulacra lacessuDt, 

Seu priscani referiint formam, seu nomina reruoi^ 

Implicuit cordi quanim prior u$usanioreni« 

^Spectantuiii totics animus dulcedine qu^dam 
• Illudi, et tacito furtim sub pectore 6ctis 

Gaudet imaginibus, subtiicinquc arripJt umbram. 

His adc6 auspiciis roultos stabilita per annos 
Dives opuin, geininiqiic teneiis cotnmercia niuiidi, 

Crev^rat abscissis Columbia tutior oris. 

Felix ! sub patrio firmans tutamiue vires, 

Si tandem Britonum non immenior esset avorum, 

Nec fal.s^ egisset deceptam nominis uinbr^ 

Improba libertas matema in viscera ferrum 
Vertcre, ct seternas Naturse abrumpere lege^. 

At ver(^ scclerum taiitorum exquirerc causas 
Mens rofugit, neqtie jura velim })cr|)eiiderc belli 
Mutua fraterui : — sat erit flevisse diremtam 
Sanguine amicitiam et sua regtia avulsa Britannia. 

HENRICUS LATHAM. 

t Coll, iCtt. Nos, Junii 10. 1812. 


On the Hebrew Numerals, and different Modes of Notation* 
Extiacted from Mr. Hewlett's Bible. 


NO. II. 

** Ewn oil they that numfwred were six hundred tatmsand and three thousand 
andjtre hundred amljifty,'' — INumberv, Chap, i, v, 16. 

It has been remarked, that all the sums, as they stand in this chapter, 
(except one) end in even hundreds, or with two ciphers. This is next 
to an impossibility, and commentators have said, that Moses only gave 
round numbers j but if there was really a numbering of the people, 
(which will not be denied) it was as easy to express the right number 
as die wrong. It should be remembered, also, that accuracy was in 
a great measure required, in order to the just administration of certain 
laws respecting the L.evites, the first-born, ‘ the offering to the Lord,* 
See. Exod. XXX. 14*. ; but to talk of this, and to omit, in the summa- 
tion of a series of numbers, «l 11 that were under 100, will be deemed 
preposterous* Such a notation does not at all agree with the exactness 
observed in Gen. v. nor with the numbers in Ezra, ch. ii. and Nehif^ 
sniah, ch. vH« where the reader will hot find sums ending with a cipher 
oftener tton with any other figure. 

A more general cause of the altmiition and confusion of the numbers 
in the Bibte was the adoption of numerals, instead of writing sums 
in words at length. This*practice, we know, was very ancient ; and 
many pf those numeral letters were so similar, that they might e^Uy 
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have been mistaken for each odier.— See Dr. Kennicoit, vd. ii. p. 209. 
212.215. . ^ 

Tliijs, the 21 (2) may be easily taken for the D (20), the ;i (3) for 
21 (50), the T (4) for *1 (200;, or for tlie (5(X)), the p (SO) for 
the D (600), the H (8). for the D (4'00), &c. Besides, as Buxtorf 
observes (Thesaur. Gram.) in the notation used by the Masoretes, 
"Kf the alcph, witli two small dashes over it, instead of an unitf stood 
for a thousand, and y 'M, which in the ordinary mode of numeration, 
is 71, they thus made 1070. Fartlier, by placing a or a virgule, 
over any common numeral, they increased it in a ten*fold proportion. 
Now, we know that a propensity to the marvellous is natural to man; 
and no 'one can open any of the Talmudic writings, without being 
convinced that it was never indulged by any j^eople to greater excess 
than by the Jews. Whenever the Rabbins were in the least doubt, 
therefore, or whenever they might suppose there was a dot, or a dash 
over a letter, which would multiply it by ten, tliey were likely to insert 
the larger number in preference to the less. 

Besides, the ancient Hebrew MSS. were written in characters that 
very much resembled the old Samaritan ; and tliere were some of 
these which were ' easily confounded, though, from inspecting our 
printed copieflk the Bible, we should not now perceive any resem- 
blance. IndM^ so very different arc the characters of some of the 
MSS. now in existence from those in the printed copies, that Dr. 
Keunicott says, there is in the Bodleian library a MS. of the book of 
Job, which few Hebrew scholars can read, though written in die 
Hebrew character. 

But it deserves particular notice, that there was a mode of notation 
used in Palestine, about the time of Christ, the knowledge of which 
had been lost for many ages. It was at last restored by Uie labors of 
the late learned Mr. Swinton, from an attentive examination of the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, apd some old Sidonian coins. From the 
valuable communications which he made to the Royal Society (see 
vols. 4^8 and 50.) we learn some important fiicts : — 1. That the 
Palmyrene dialect was, in almost every respect, like the Syriac. 
2. That there is a surprising affinity between the Chaldee letters and 
the Palmyrene. 3. That the Chaldee characters were used at Tadmor* 
and in all the neighbouring parts of Syria, during tlie first, second# 
and tliird centuries of the cSiristian JEra. And 4?. That the Palmy- 
rene inscriptions may be considere4 manuscripts in the Chaldee, 
or Hebrew character, from fifteen to seventeen hundred years did. 
But, in comparing the Palmyrene alphabet with llie present Hebrew, 
it appears that the ^imcl is extremely different. Tlie mUf that im- 
portant numenil, has, at least, four distinct forms ; and so likewise 
has the yod. One form of the samech is precisely the same as the 
•final mem. The pe is exactly one form of the row. The mrJi is, in 
general, either like the om, or the Izad. One form of the om is very mte 
one of the samech s and the than and nun are extremely similar* 
Now, though the sense may, In general language, serve to determine 
which letter is intended, yet what sagacity could discriminate diem 
with any certainty# when used, above a tlibusand years after, merely 
as numerals ? 
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The tables of numerals, which Mr. Swintbn was enabled to torm, 
sire extremely curious, and intimately connected with the present siib- 
„ jeet. It appears that unity ..was expressed by the Pelasgic, oy Attic 
character 1. which fov /oitr was repeated as many times. For 
they used a character very much like our small printed (y), from 
which the Romans, by cutting off the tail, may be supposed to have 
borrowed their numeral, (yu and by joining another to ir at tlie 
angular point, their x, or mark for ten. Their ten was represented 
by a character ' something like the Hebrew cap/i, or inverted 3, 
in the Roman numerals, and 1 on the right hand made it 100, thus ; 
ZD /. 'I'he Palmyrene pe^ which resembles our written figure stood 
for 20, though the same letter in Plebrew lepresents 80 . TIjC thou- 
sand wras expressed by the two characters resembling inverlcd C’s, 
jCnd unity added, thus ; CD /. Two tliousand was D) Ten 

thousand :d ^ D:/, &c. For this character, the inverted 3, in 
time, became a substitute ; and, at last, when united with the I, it 
formed the D, or mark for 500. In an inscription containing Palmy- 
rene numerals, fniblished by Gruter, the five was a prostrate > , 
which, when set upright, is precisely the Roman character. Indeed, 
it is easy to perceive, tliat this mode of notatipi^escmbles the 
Roman in many respects ; but yet die latter lias soimB||eculiaritics of 
its owni. We know that a less numeral standing befero a greater, is 
to be subtracted from it ; and when put after, is to be added to it. 
Thus, XC is 90, and CX 1 10 ; but how should w c idter and pervert 

such numbers as these, CCIDDCBXLIX, I3D> LX, I3XC1V, 

X and M, unless we had a clue to solve the difficulty ? Now, it is 
extremely probable, that something like both these modes of notation, 
among other contrivances for abbreviation, was introduced into die 
copies of the Holy Scriptures ; and, in those dark and dreary ages, 
when tlic transcripts wxre made, and all Europe was immersed in 
ignorance and barbarism, it would have been almost miraculous, if 
the jew'ish Rabbins, to wbom, as well is to the rest of the w^orld, the 
Hebrew had for many ages been a <ioad language, could have under- 
stood what no one else did ; or, ( OXVEtlTLNG THOSE COM PlJ X NUME- 
RALS INTO wofciis AT LENGTH, could havc avoided such mistakes, as 
seilim to have been inevitable. 

To render the subject of notation in general more intricate and 
perplexing, it was not unusual for the Greeks, when subject to the 
Romans, to mix Latin letters with their own, particularly on their 
coins, and in* their inscriptions 2 but if they ever mixed their nume- 
rals, w-e know that the same character (X), v/hich, with the Romans, 
expressed ten, with the GreeWi represented a thousand. 

The learned Vignoles,” says Dr. Kennicott, vol. i. p. 5S1. ** has 
offered a conjecture, which well deserves to be considered. It is,* 
that the numbers in the Hebrew Bible were at some former period 
expressed by marks analogous to our qpmmon fibres, 1, 2, 8, See. 
ahd that these marks for numbers, having perhaps been communicated 
by . the Arabians together^ with their vowel points, were used by 
spirit if not all, the Jewish transcribers, before the Doctors of 
Tiberias \ published thejr particular copy of the Hebrew Bible, in 
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which all contractions were discontinued, and the numbers were con- 
sequently expressed by words at full length/' T^his conjecture, how- 
ever n»r, is countenanced by some numbers, tlie mistakes in which ^ 
are most easily accounted for, by admitting the addition,* omission, 
or trans||osicion, of a cipher. In 1 Sam. vi. 19. we read, that the 
Lord smote 5(X>70 Philistines, for looking into the ark ; but in the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, the sum is only 5070« In 1 Kings, iv. 26. 
we read, tliat Solomon had 10,000 stalls for horses; but in 2 Chron. 
ix. 2.1. only 1000. • And in 2 Chron. xiii. .3. 17. we reacl, that Abijah 
took the field with an army of 4*00,000 * chosen men* of Judah, and 
was opposed by Jeroboam at the head of 800,000 ‘ chosen men' of 
Israel ; and that there were slain of the men of Israel 500,000. The 
preceding aiitlior’s conjecture seems here very probable, that a cipher 
has been improperly inserted in each of these three sums ; the 
subtraction of which will reduce Uiem to i0,0(X), 80,000, luid 50,000, 
the ^'Try numbers contained in tlie old Latin translation of Josephus, 
and doubtless expressed originally in tlie Greek, wliich has been 
altered to corroborate the numbers in Chronicles. It should have 
been remarked here, that the cipher with the Arabians was a mere . *' 
point, (.) casily^insertod wli^re it was not, and easily omitted where it 
really was. 4||fe Greeks, in all probability, borrowed the use of 
their point, or short dash, fn>m them; and its power, when put under 
any of thtir numerals, it is well known, is a multiplication by a 
thousand. 

This might serve, perhaps, to account for tlie final ciphers in the 
numbers of the tribes, and also ior the remarkable circumstance, that 
in all numbers above a tluaisand, in the books of the Old Testament, 
before tlie time o£ Iv/.ra, there are bi^t about six that, end with one 0, ' 
and not half tint number which end with any other figure. All the 
rest end with two or tliree 0*s ; and the instances, as they ajppear from, 
the Concf)rdancos. lire nearly throe hundred. 

An ingenifnis author has lately attempted to reconcile, with some 
more probable accounts, the enomioiis numbers mentioned in tlie 
Hindoo Chronology, by omitting two or three cf the ciphers; and 
ilie exjioriment h:i.s succeeded better than could have been expected. 
"I’he sumo mode of correction lias been applied with success to two or 
three passages of HcroJolus and I>iodorus Siculus. See A Oniipamon 
to the llofp IHhhy 6 b 182. where the reader will find much 

curious information and conjectural criticism on the present subject. 

If any one shotild be disposed to doubt the incorrectness of the 
numbers in the Bible, as tliey now stand, it may be duly necessary 
for him to refer to the learned Dr. Kennicott s Dissertations on the' 
State of die Hebrew Text, where this'* subject is frequently mtiti* 
tioned ; or, particularly to the three copies of the catalogue of those 
wlio returned from the captivity, in consequence of the decree of 
Cyrus. These three copies, taken from Ezra, Neliemiab, and jurats, 
notwithstanding the many variations that are to be found in tibem at 
present, must have originally, agreed, being evidently meant to record^ 
the very same names, with the very saine^ numbers. The numbers, 
dioui^h varying much in several of the particular sums,, arc yet added ' 
up, in all the three printed catalogues, and form same total» 
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42,3(50;.«* and yet,” says Dr. Kennicott, "the real sum total, at 
present, of the largest of the tliree sets of numbers Is less than 42,30o 
by 8400.” 

These general' remarks on the different modes of notation used by 
the Jews, on the various causes which might have led to error and 
misrepresentation, without the least wilful intention to alter or de- 
prave the Holy Scriptures, may serv'e, at least, to remove the objec- 
tions of serious, well-disposed persons, with respect to the very 
extraordinary magnitude of some numbers in the inspired writings, 
and their discrepancy with respect to otliers, that are used on the 
same occasions. Similar causes have produced similar errors in all 
ancient books ; and, in reprinting modem works, mistakes with respect 
to numbers are most frequent, and seem unavoidable. 

‘When we consider the great antiquity of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
different ages in which they were written, the times tlirough w’liich they 
passed, the great number of copies that have been made from them by 
Scribes of the Jewrish nation in different ages, under persecutions and 
privations, by no means favorable to literary accuracy, wc may con- 
sider it as a signal blessing of Divine Providence, that the Holy Bible 
should have reached us in such purity and integrity as we now^ find it ; 
tliat there should be no various readings, that1(itan affect any 
essential article of faith, or practice ; nor any thing that can detract 
from the general credibility of its narratives : but that all the principal 
discrepancies arising from arbitrary and variable signs, not well under- 
stood, from partial obliterations of some copies, perhaps, or, lastly, 
from unavoidable ignorance and misapprehension, should relate only to 
KAMEs of F£iiBoxi> and PLACES, and mere numbers. 

11 . 


HESYCHIUS VINDICATED. 


, says Hesychius, efev tou trTrXiy^vou, ^ yij, 

Martin, here observes — " Erojun’Snm solum, hepati succum 

habenti multum et dividenti per corpus } aut respiciendum ad 
and Kustcr observes Videtur referendum ad 
^uoa Hesychius hie cum Ijirag confuderit.” The following quota- 
tion from the Thesaurus Liagutc drawees of H. Stephens is suffi- 
cient to vindicate Hesychkis ; " Agroetas apud Apollonii Schol. 
dicit sicut et ovret^, ffoAAoij dici T»jy ttjxoigwov 

termni f mgiferam ; per allegoricum illud, Promethei jecur aS 
aquila ianiari, deciarari dicens, optimam legionem Promethei ab 
Aeto fluvio vastari.” 

E. if. BARKER, 

Trm. CqIL July 1/1812. 
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ON THE TYRIAN INSCRIPTION. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

I feel myself much obliged to your correspondent 
for his interpretation of the Tyrian Inscription, of which I 'gave 
some account in your Ninth Number. He will allow me, however^ to 
make a few observations on the new readings which he proposes. ^ 

1. 1 do not find that E. C. has given a sufficient reason for setUiig 
aside the reading proposed by Barthelemy, and adopted by me, wiieii 
we ad<l an aleph to The arguments, which I submitted to you on 
tills subject, are not answered by your learned corresf>ouclent ; be must, 
thiTcfore, allow me to consider them in the mean time, at least, ^ 

valid. ^ ‘ . 

2. E. C. reads the doubtful letter, of which I have saKl so much, 
as a metn in one place, and as a shin in all the other instancy of its 
ocfurronce. I think he will see, on furtiier reflection, that lie must 
make his choice between the two. The same letter (for, the form la 
still the same) cannot have the power both of nt and of 

0^ E. C. reads llie last letter of the first hue as a daleth. 1 am 
still inclined to think with Bartliclemy, Svvinton, and Bayer, that it w 
a resh. Let its form he accumtely examined, and compared wiUi that 
of the resh in other parts of the Inscription, 

4. Tt 101^ — cmstftntlff^ or Jirmh/ beloved, I have, I confessi^ 
some difliciihies about this new reading. TON was used, undoubteiilv,^ 
in Hebrew, as a particle of aflirniatioii, assent, &c. It repeatedly 
recurs as such in the 27tli chapter of Dimtcronoinv, and seems tq 
amount in signification to, “ he it so,” — “ this is true, or sonw? si|di 

expression. But I know of no example in Hebrew, which, I think, 
could strictly justify the phrase T! TON. I» the Syro-Chaldai^ 
however, E, "C. may find some authority for his reading. Ihe word 
TON occurs once as a substaiilive noun in the O. T. The passage is 
in the 6oth chapter of Isaiah— TON ^^3 T^2r\\ “shall 
himself in the (iod of truth." This versipn is strictly ^curate, for 
'hSn is evidently in regimen ; and therefore this translation is to be 
preferred to that of the LXX, who take ad.jectively HuXayijcrflvyflnv 
yyg rov fifov riv cL\rjimy. Now the Syriac translator renders these same 
words loCs^V rr^=^' himself truly in God." 

The Synac, indeed, has the verb in Ike Part. Ethp., while in the 
Hebrew it is in the FuL Ithp . ; and ^1 can only be translated 
* adverbially. In Syro-Chaldaic the word was probably thus written ; 
and it is certainly used a»lverbiaUy in the N. T. Thus in St. Matthew, 
^A/«.r> Aiyce Wa7y. ^Sfc. Itappeari, then, that amm gradually became 
more extended in its use and signification. But thougli I have said sis 
much as I can in fiivor of tue hypothesis of E. C. I am yet doubtful 
whether TT TON be consistent with the kfiom of the liebiow, or the 
Syriac, or the Cha^daic. I have likewise to observe, that TT, which 
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E. C- of course reads for Til, ought to l>e, (to serve his purpose) 
a participle* ‘•I believe, however, Uiat "he will find no'examptc of the 
occurrence of TT, or TTH, from which it can be inferred th4t it is 
ever used but as h substiiiitive noun. In the Song of Solomon HIT' 
recurs ver\ fre<juciitly — my love/’ or, “ arnica mea/* as Jerome has 
it. Bui if Tn be always u.sed as a hiibstuntive noun, the dilhculty, 
with respect to the reading proposc'd, becomes yet greater. 

6 . 'rhe nes^ remark, which I have to make, relates to the parti- 
cle which K. C. translates ** otherwise. ** I recollect only one 
example, by which this interpretation can be sanctioned by tlie English 
\;crsion of tlie O. T. — n'lin - “ Otherwise it shall come to pass.*' 
(1 Kings, i. 1 .) Now upon this single, and, 1 must add, dubious 
example, ^iVir it is not authorised either by the Septuagiiit or by the 
Vulgate,) E. C. can hardly expect ns to translate the *) in our 
Phoetiician Inscription otherwise,*' when ten thoustmd examples 
prove that the common meaning of this conjunctive particle was 
simply “ and. *' 

6’. IQtCf — preserved a second lime." In order to suit the 
sense, which E. C. would give to the Inscription, the verb ought to be 
in the part. pret. Kul — is true, that the van is sometimes, 

though rarely, ewniUed. 

7* "lOfidy D Benassur, safely preserved, son 

of flbedassur." E. C. connects these words with the preceding part of 
the sentence, by supposing the intervention of the conjunctive particle 
with," vvliit'h, however, is not to be found in the original. I would 
suggest to E. C. that the use which he makes of the part. pret. Kal 
does not seem to be quite authorised ; and his iioniinutives absolute arc 
likewise rather unusual. 

S. D^p — ** wlio equally heard their cries." I suppose, that 

E. C. translates tJie particle of siniiiitude D, by the word equally." 
I do not recollect any authority for this. Bist where does he get the 
relative pronoun wlio l” O^p cannot l>e translated •' their cries 
it signiiies, their voice." If the i»» scribe r Irdwl iiitond<*d to write 
their cries," or rather “ their vfdces," we should have had 
«>. ^wd blesstHi them." I can find no conjunctive 

particle here which may be translated “ and." is the third 

person sing, of the /fit. A"ir/ — of the verb Jlow then can it be 

rendered in the past time ? 

10, In the new repwlnigs proposed by E. C. the collocation of the 
w'ords does not always appear to me to be usual. 

Uimn the whole, Uien, I hope £. C. will pardon me, if I recom- 
mend it to him to re-cotisidor {he Inscription. 


W. DRUMMOND. 


JLogie Jlimondy July 17. 1013 . 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


To «HE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

In order to do justice to the common interpretation of Iliad 
283, I shall bring into one view the arguments which support it. 
Professor Porson*s version, as given by him in his note to the Orestes^ 
line 663. Is this : 

** Rcgo tc lit iram contra Achillcm tuam dimittas.” 

The Professor has not condescended to justify this version ; yet my 
Cambridge opponent calls it an exquisite note'. On the contrary 
I think it unworthy of his great name, as he uses assertion only for 
proof, and moralises with a lofty confidence on the prejudices of other 
critics, while he has hurried himself, and his readers, into an error. 

1 , While A G-a-ofiui, it is allowed, generally governs an accusative^ 

a sufficient reason can be assigned why, in this place, it governs a 
noun in the dative. This verb signifies to reqitesty supplicate ; but 
it does not exclusively imply a superior b. mg for its object. On the 
other hand, Spc^fteti and suppose prayer or supplication to the 

Gods ; and these govern the dative case. Now Homer, in this plare» 
has given to the government of these verbs, because Nestor 

VvMshed to impress on Agamemnon, thtit Achilles was the God, who 
alone was to protect the ships, and that the same humble supplication 
was to be presented to disarm his wrath, as the WTath of an offended 
deity.* This is not a mere supposition : for Ulysses, when deputed 
in the Ninth Book to solicit liis return, thus tehs him, St» o otxx^vt 

K*ra err^ctTcvy o', rfy wVy T/o'ovo'I, line 

301, See. ‘ 

2. Nestor could not hope to disarm Achilles of liis wath, unless 
he first could soften Agamemnon, who was the aggressor, and induce 
him to join in the supplication. But tlie king, he knew^, had already 
'given his word, that he would not ask him to stay, v. 173, Nestor 


’ Ttierrinuik in the test lead* me to expo.«e an obvious blonder of I^rd 
Monboddo, Origin of Language, vol. ii. p. lo8. J^xery intelligent reader,*^ 
hhy-i lie, ** thonjidi be do not uuderstaod Greek, may perceive, that Nestor iisei 
a very improper argument to pen>uade Achilles tu lay aside Ids anger, when b« 
luentiiMis that he was the btutwurk of the Greeks.*' ButVhis observation was mada 
Out to AvhiUes, bnt to AgafUtmnon, Nestor knew that, no considcratioii was so 
likely to appease tlijs prince, or to iiidueo hipi to w ithdraw b$s menace, as to 
ini pres.# on his mind tlie sober conation, tbat the hero, whom he threatened to 
disgraee, was necestaiy not only t^wie success, but even to the seciiriiyy of the 
Oret'ii.s. Accordtitgly, when in the sequel Agamemnon became sensible lliat the 
fleet wa^j to be preserved only by the person aiwl valor of Achilles, his res^t- 
nieiit is dissipated 4 and he sends the most humiliatiug olTers to invite his retlim. 
The acknowledgment was made in Uic hearing of Acinic’s, and as it was madq 
to the man who had dishonored him, it was calculated in the highest dome to 
gratily and to appease him. The object of Monboddo is to expose theuisiifli* 
riencyof Dr.Clij^e, while, lotra^h, he piily exposes hU pwn fidly* 

Vol. VI. No. XL N 
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meets this objection, and says, AMf §y^y§ ylnrtfan whi^h 

means, as I have already explained, « Do thoti, Atrides, suppress thy 
own anger ; 'and as thou hast declared that thou wilt not petition 
Achilles to stay here, I will take this upon myself, and suppliciUe 
him to dismiss Jiis rage.*^ Nestor, here using the present for the 
Jiitnrr tense, actually supplicates Achilles, while he meant that lie 
tw)«/^doi5; and. this indirect method of suppliciitliig him w'ould, he 
knew, be the most effectual way to do it. Morcc»ver, the poet, in a 
Ihie, put in the mouth of Thersites, thus alludes to the disputed 
verse, II. ii, 241. 

This verse, the mcanijig of which being the following, 

I 'Ti glances at the interce-^sion of Nestor j 

and insinuates that he had lieen too*sticcessfu] in appeasing Pelides 
of his wi*ath. If Homer, therefore, may be allowed to be his own 
commentator, he establishes wntli certainty the common interpre- 
tation. 

3. If Homer intended the sense maintained by my adversaries, he 

would have w^rltten not but ly^ 2E Xiircaf4,oti, Poi son 

has introduced the pronoun into his version ; and perspicuity rendered 
it equally necessary in the original. On tliis supposition, moreover, 
it would have been sulheient in the poet to say, xirrcfMtt ;coA«r, 

The word *A;^4 Aa 57 is not only redundant, but it renders the vs’hole 
clause equivocal ; tlnf context ;done being sufficient to make it evident, 
that Achilles w^as the object of Agamemnon’s anger. 

4. Nestor addressing Agamemnon does not .say but rtoy fAim ; 

and tins insertion of the pos.scssive renders his language emphatic, by 
contrasting it with 'AxfXXi'i the ensuing clause. But the new 

interpretation destroys the contrast, and takes. aw\'iy all propriety 
from an expression, which would otherwise be very approprinte. 

5. According to Poison’s constriction, and both e^. press 

the resentment of Agamemnon, and arc thus made synonymous, or 
nearly so. Tliis confounds not only the meaning of two distinct 
words, hut the character of two very different heroes, which Homer 
ever keeps distinct. Msms sometimes is used in a good sense, and 
denotes courage^ or strength of mind ; and therefore the poet applies 
it to Atrides, who, though not wise and just, is ever sedate and 
decorous. On tlie other hand, yix^ means fury or ragp, and per- 
fectly suited the impetuous, character of Achilles. The latter noun 
is never applied to Agamemnon, but when it is intended to distort 
or exaggerate his passion ; and on the contrary, the foi*mer never to 
Achilles, but where it is intended to speak with respect of, or to dignify, 
his resentment. He resisted the deputies witli great firmne^, yet 
with great politeness and dignity. AWordingly, Ajax, on his return, 
says to Atrides, y cvk o’fiimtt yixey^ Axx' in fubiXtf 

tltfi7rXay§T€tt fstnoff II. fX. 67^* 

This remark my Cambridge Opponent endeavours to set aside, by 
the following criticilsm : By fains the poet means, the rage which 

, he showed on the spot ; but y«Xsf must be considered eituivalenc to 
simultas* Xikss* imfsiyuf says Hesychius. HaUtp fsipHf ^nd 
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fidiuti therefore two different things ; the .tnight be 

^checked, vvhile the still existed ; so that etvra^ is here highly 
proper in the sense of deindal* Now this eriticisnri!^ from begin- 
ning to end, is in exact opposition to the truth ; and I wonder 
mat it could have been dictated. If this be true, we are to con- 
sider as synonymous with grudge^ revenge^ or steadfast 

hate: sec II. i. 82. But the known character of Achilles, as open, 
fiery, and impetuous, and the constant application of the term to 
him in the course of the Iliad, show that it has quite sf different mean«» 
ing. I was surprised to be told, that Hesychius gives. this explana- 
tion ; and, upon consulting him, I see that he does not. His text is 
iTtum ; and is, no doubt, corrupted. A critic has proposed 
an emendation, and my adversary has thought himself free to repre- 
sent the licditiousness of conjecture for the genuine words of Hesy- 
chius. This is in character, and 1 am persuaded that nothing but 
artifice- s of this kind can support his cause. 1 submit whether Hesy- 
chius had not written fuiott^ This is precisely 

the sense of : and he thus agrees with Suidas, who explains it 
transient fury ; and with Horace, who calls anger Iprevisfuror^ 

6.. The supporters of the new version maintain that is a 

mere conjunecion — after that, besides^ in addition. Now suppo- 
sing that it has this sense, the use of it here is incongruous ; and 
forms a species of connexion,' to which there is nothing similar in 
Homer, or in any other Greek author ; and affords, withal, a sense 
tautologoiis, puerile, and totally unworthy of Homer, or any writer 
of sense. Do thou, Atridos, restrain thy anger^and then I supplicate 
thee to dismiss thy rage towards Achilles.” 8o Nestor commands 
Agamemnon to restrain his anger. To this succeeds another act ; 
and what is that ? he su 2 ) 2 }ficatrs him to do what he has already com- 
manded to be done ! ! But , I niaint;iiu, that (cvtap has no such 
meaning. It always marks opposition, contrast, expressed or implied. 
This I have already shown by various instances ; and that, after 
the errors, into w^hich my adversary has fallen, respecting 
the use of this word, he should again, without proof, hazard the 
assertion that it signifies dcinde^ is really surprising. He seems to 
tliink that he can with safety and impunitv assert any thing, if it be 
to support Hey no and Professor Person. I will let him know, that 
the .authority of these men, ho-wever great in other respects, is of 
no momiitt, when opposed by the auiliorily of reason ; and the 
attempt of so feeble a critic to bear thorn up, when overwhelm- 
ed by the weight of argument, can only provoke ridicule.— 
Heyne refers to two passages, where lie Supposes to mean 

el preelereh ; but I affirm with confidence tliat he is mistaken. In 
Od. lev. 159. It means the s|me with liAArf, having oJ jwowy implied — 
<< I received from Nestor not every kind attention, while in his 
house, but I bring rich presents.” 

So also in Od. vii. 121. Not only pears grow old upon pears, 
hut (aevrti^) grapes upon grapes.” This particle, followed by the 
pronoun {yh, occurs scores of times in the course of the Iliad and 
Odyssey ; ind in every place it presents an evident contrast or oppo- 
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sitt6n, w^ith same noun or pronoun preceding it. I will tzke the first 
instance tliat presents itself : ^ 

yd^ jKOi KU¥t irvX^a’tv, 

"O? ficsv Xivhi svi (p^ediP, dxXt 31 ^ 

s\vTci^ iyvf Slq fAtt 36Kti' %imt u^irrx* II- IX. 312. 

Achilles received the deputies, Ajax and Ulysses, as friends, and 
treated thchi with kindness ; but he could not but know and dislike 
the double character of the latter : he knew, also, that all tlie Grecian 
chiefs were greatly displeased with the insolent conduct of Atrides, 
and yet had not the magnanimity to declare their sentiments. At their 
duplicity, or want of firmness, in tliis respect, Achilles glances, 
when he says that “ he liatcd tlie man, as he did tlie gates of Hades, 
who said one thing with his tongue, and entertained another in his^ 
breast’' — and lya are opposed, and etvru^ marks the opposition 
between them. This observation has escaped Heyne, whose learned 
labors I greatly value, though I by no means ihink him an oracle. 

7. I observed that with a noun in the dative, and another 

in die accusative, means to hurl^ throxv ; ‘ a sense, the reverse of 
that given to it' by Person. This observation my adversary 

evades in the following manner : ‘‘ Your correspondent 

takes for gi anted the very thing he ought to prove. If, therefore, 
Achilles denotes the object of the motive implied in the mean- 

ing will he to hurl at Achilles ! ! viz. if Achilles be the object hurled 
at, he is the object hurled at. Very concisely proved, xixop 'A%iXXnh 
in this filace, can signify nodiing hut his anger Jor^ or t&mards^ 
Achilles, My argument supposes, diat depends upon, or is 

governed by fAtdifAip ; and this is the construction adopted by Heyno— 
* Atride, tu autem’ compesce tuam iram ; v eriim ego ipse supplico 
tibi, ut in Achillem deponas iram.' He, how'cvcr, says, nisi mavis 
dictum pro «;$ ^AytXXpet, meaning, I suppose, that the 

depends upon or a preposition understood, and not on 

the verb. This, I presume, is die acceptation of Person, and is that 
intended by your correspondent ; though no construction appears to 
me more fallacious. The dative case is often used, I grant, by the 
poets, for the genitive; but then the meaning of 'AyiXXTji ylxtp 
would be die anger n/" Achilles himself, and not the anger of another 
towards him. Thus towards the beginning, read, "AyuftifAPm 
^vfiM for 'Ayuftiumt^ ^vf4,S ; and it would be perverse in the|£xtreme to 
render this the passion tomtrds Agamenmdk,** Yet my opponent 
roundly asserts, that the phrase can, in this place signify nothing but 


* Lord Monboddo rcridrrs 'AyiKhrii forgice Achilles for his 

passim^ and supports this construction from a pa^isa^c of Herodotus, lifi. viii# 
c. 140. which must be allowed to be very apposite. And tins passage 1 ought to 
notice, because, in candor, I ought to allow, that it sets aside, in part, my 
assertion, that Goniiccted witli a dative noun, necessarily means to 

hurly transfer^ remote, PorAOii treats the Scotch interpretation witli contempt, 
tliougli it IS (hr more justifiable than his own. Yet no man would think of such a 
eottstmctioi) as that adopted by thh Scotch critic, unless it were to avoid soma 
iKSvalty. .1 ^ T > 
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Ae anger of Agamemnon towards Achilles. I reply, such a sense 
is not ud^nissible, because contrary to all analogy. The very expres- 
fion occurs in II. ii. 24*1. and has Acre no such signification ; nor can 
an instance of the same kind be found in all Homer, nor, I believe, 
m any other Greek auAor. Resting on the solidity of these argu- 
ments, I venture to contradict Person, Hcync, and Brunck ; and I 
hope your correspondent will not again have Ae assurance to oppose 
his own assertions, pr even these great names, to reason'^and truihf. 
At all events, I wish to attract the attention of those, ^ who are most 
competent to decide. For these I write ; and I am confident in the 
end of Aeir suffrage. 

JOHN JONES. 


Critical and Explanatory Notes Ofi the Promsthmus Desmotes 
of JEschyhi^ ; mth Strictures on the Gloss AR r, and the Notes 
to Mr. Blonifield^s Edition. 


NO. IV. 


V. 13 . 'EMnOAllN. Upon this word, in the sense of the 
in hand, I have wSpoken in the Class. Journ, No. vii, p. 209. : I shall 
here make some fur Aer observations upon it. It appears to me, that 
the proverbial phrase, iv ^ 0 c]vy rH which is used in Ae 

sense of to mind the business b^ore you, had its origin in Ae story, 
which, if I remember rightly, is told of Thales : as he was once 
gazing at Ae stars, he w’as so absorbed in his own astronomical 
thoughts, Ailt he did not perceive that he liad fallen into a ditch, 
and was rebuked by an old woman, whose language has thus been 
translated, 

111 hick aHtmli the man, who looks too hig;h, 

And sun a star, but not a nmrl-pH .'ijof. 

This unlucky fall might become a standing joke against Ae philoso- 
phers ; h^ce Themist§in Oral. 24. p. 307. D. (cited by Valckenaer, 
in his Diatr. p. 26.) says, Ksd ^4Aa«(Ao<) TA 'EN 

nOSIN iriimMth’t TON OTPANON, Rhes, V. 482. (cited 

p. 32.) : 

, ftn tut ri vifftt, rmyybht rtcivih 

T, Gataker says, in his Annoiationes in Marc. Anton^ p. 58. — 
« To h i. e. TO id, quod m tnanibus, vel pree manihus est ^ 

nt infra 1. iii. § 12. et 1 . vi. § 2. Livius, 1 . iv. Cuth^ tanfum belli in 
manibus essef, et 1. xxvi. Omittere id, quod in maniius erat, beUtm 
coegeruntf Plin. Min. L. Ep. Non vacat, quid wndemia vi mttniius, 
Seneca de Benef. 1, iv, c. 1. Nihil tarn necessariumf aui fnagis cum 
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ctira dicendum, quam quod in manihm esH, Plaut. Bacck, 43. Reddidif 
pc^er^ omne atirimy niiki quodjuerat pro: wann ; atque est rcvera t* 
in tviann nostra^ Senec. supr. ad § 4. de ‘Brex\ Vitce^ c. 9L 
Quod in manu lorlutue podium est^ disponisy quod in iua dimiUis : quod 
aiiteiu « MarciiSy Pitidar. to utpo ct to woc^* ^'oJo^ dixit : 

vide ad 1. iv.. J'. 21. : quod Tercnt. Addph, 3. 3. Qwjd ante pedes esty 
dixit, iduc cst saptrcy non quod ante pedes mulo est viderCy sed ctiam 
tUa, qtue fUtara siint,*^ 

V. 67. ri; i' aZ XMT^MUfy T«y A<Of t' VZJ’t^ 

o^vs<$ ; ovcii fMi owrov d%Ttuq wori, 

«cuTi$ ‘cTTAff trrct(rri ^itfAn^io^ uov6¥ iotff'x ; 

Vera quidem observatio Scho!. qua Dorienses modos subjunctivos non 
aliter efFerre dicuntur ac vulgo Grscci solent, sed irroeerji', consistesy 
h. in L est futurum indlcat. med. (|ualia fiitura tempora ciim cVoij in 
istiusmodi contractis loquendi formulis ab elegantioribus Grsecis jungi 
solent : JEs. Prom, v. 68. in Eur. Cyclop, v, 591. oVa »5 livig iT^y precsta 
ie viruin ; Xenoph. K. A. 1. p. 154. 32. ostow? — le-sTh ufo^a : Polyoch. 
Athensei VII. 313. ot*>« en ^uartt unTi sij, nc sinus hoc tibi persuaderi : 
Casauboii. p. 546. 30. Eubulus ibid. xv. p. 668. D. »tJy ott*;? rijv 
tfAuf 'E» if to-3 TTutilcv : nemo frequentius hac usus cst 

forma scribendi, quam Aristoph. in cujus ilia reperietur /Vw/o, v. 326. 
‘Nub.y, J466. Ban, v. 8. 381. (si scribatur x^* 

Eqq, 222. 757. Acharn, v. 253. 954. Vesp. v. 288. Pace v. 76. 1017. 
1330. Av, y. 131. 1334. Eccles. v. 149. 9t9. Thesm, v.274. V216, 
in his formis loquendi, quales attigerunt Berglcr. ad Alciphron, 1. i. 
Ep, 39. p. 194. et- Kuster. Aristoph, Plnt,v, 326. verba, plerunque 
per ellipsin suppressa, iionnunquam addita leguntur, /S/ewi, o^«, 
piftr^-ziy ^(ifTf^ty : ex. gr. apud Diog. Eacrt. ii. J 102. Thucyd. 

p. 203.80. Aristoph. v. 300, Nub. v. 1105. Eqq, v. 685. 

Eccles. V. 294.’’ L.^ C. Valckenaer’s Decern Idytlhi Thef^ritiy p. 30. 

If the student wishes for more examples of this plirasc, he ill find 
them abundantly supplied in my Class, Beer. p. 153. 

V, 321. iVrs TO# Toy yi;y ^oAoy 

TTOc^oyToe jcooy^oyy, TTXtSsap that iettiif, 

^eciituf ^tiiyyiov ir^of roe lEtsAXovrofr KxretXtir^iTtati rt Kettcei ttvrovy 

Schol. B. ** Terent, Eun, Act. ii. 3. ‘ 

flic tern est 

Quid amare occeperit, ludutn jocumque dices futsse alterum : 

Fabius ap. Liv. in Orat. adv, P. Scipionem xx^ii. 42. Noi fibiy PuUi 
CornHiy cum ex alto A/ricam conspexerisy Indus etjocus Jiiisse Hispaniet 
iuce videbunturyVeXx. Vicuor. Var. Le.ctt. vu 13.” Stanley. Dr. Butler 
also here cites an excellent Note of Mr. Tate, of which Mr. Blomfield 
has taken no notice : ‘‘ ChiltPs jday. Graecorum proverbium est, cum 
duorum alterum akeri longe anteponunt, 7r«f}#« is ilmi val 

>»ic^y ut docet Casaub. Animadw. ad Athen. p. 70.” ” I may truly 
say in Calvin’s language^, the errors and innovations, under which they 
groaned of late years, were but tolerable trifles, children's play, 
compared with tnese 'damnable doctrines of devils Mr. Case’s 
Thanksgiving Sermon for the Taking qf Chester^ cited in Professor 
IMarsh’s Inquiry^ p. 39* 
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• JEsch^lus. 

V • S2S, cif y rctTTimst i2*«; JtAxtTf* 

Cedere vero forixince idem Sallust, ait, ut nsind y Catiltna enim se 
fjilsis crigninibus circumvcntum .at, Qtioniam Jactwni inhnicmrtm 
reskhre neqniverit^ Jhriun€e cedet\. : rursumque Tacitus, 1. xix. 
ViteUianoram nnifni, et^ ut qukque ordive anteibat^ cedare JortnncEt* 
A. Schotti. Nndi C/c» 1. iv. c. 14. TJi'fs we have in Virgil, 7w ve 
cede malk. But upon the phrase jtasx?, I refer Mr. Blomficld to 
the Lexicon Vocc. Phionic. 2d Edn. Lug. Bai. 1789. p. L52. which I 
have not the opportunity of consulting at the present monfent. 

V. 357. — cu^ecitou Tf tetti 

« Job. XX vi, 1 1, irrvXci w^oLyeiu : rectc ita, ut observatum est, vocantur 
montes^ qui siiblimi vcrticc slderii feriunt : et summi laqucaria tecti ad 
columnarum instar siistentare videntur : certe quod hie de cceli 
cofwMnis Nahum, c. i. 5. de wnnlihtis effatiir : pocticam autem, nec 
raro cothurnatam Jobi dictionem nemo iguofat ; atqiie ita montes 
omnrs excelsos valde, tcUvxi columnar appelLiri, docet Eustath. ad 
Odt/ss. A. 53. ubi Atlas dicitur sustinere fcxxexcn columnas tongas^ 
qnce id ram vt caditm tLfi0U i. e. ^ni^yovnv (ut Schol. ibid.), 

iufcrsephint et di<capedinant^ qua voce Glossjc utuntur ; similiter 
Attnam Pind.mis cv^xviuv xUvut ccelcstem coluninam vocat.” Alberti’s 
Perkidum Cnliciim^ X^iig. Bat. 1727* 

V. 436. vTTf^a^op v- 

0 v^du 0 i rt 7 roA«ir, 

^ Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. 143. subaudiendum 

videtur xxrx : K^xrxih^f valtdus ; sic Validuni pondua Virgil. Cr. 3. 
172. v7r0rTtvcc(^af, subtus iugemkcoJ** He says in tlie Note: 439. 
« ita Aid. Turn. Br. Seb, Herman, et viginti minimum 

MSS. vTTt^xrrd^n, Rob. Stan. Porson. Biim. Dr. ButLr says, 
tvol. i. p. 47.) “ \ alii vatr^ia-if vti otrrtvu^u, H. StOph. 

habent Med. Colb. 1.2. Vcn. 1. 2, Ar. Ox. Ask. A. B.C.O. 
Cant. 1. Lips. 2. Gud. Apud Scliutz. 2. Aid. Rob. Tuni. ; hanc 
tamen lectionem, tarn elegantem, et sunima auctoritate ac prope 
consensu turn codiciim, turn editionnm conllimatamv non unius esse 
assis allirmat Pauw : earn vero ixicepcrunt Brunck. Sclftitz. Pors. 
quibus libenter me adjuiigo; mrcn vel vel v?r«- 

rrtifxi^u CX COnj. SchutZ. : melius forte j3x. rx^afv 

quod prsetulcrinqi quia versus ipse ad laborem expnmendiim 
coniingitur.” The 2d Scholiast says : Ut* ii ptyx xxt to k^xtxm 

0v^dn0i ^«Aoy he f/FX^xXXihovt in^xM iix riiy rev *'Af)iXrr0i : 

Again, vTrernvx^u, ptr ixrxvix^t : StaSiIey translates the passage 

thjis : “Qui semper superemineus robur iirnium et crclestem polum 
hiimeris mgentllcens susiinet,'^ Mr. Blomiield, as we have seen, 
understands kxtx with r6iv*^ . I must enter my protect against 

this construction : an ellipse is never used in any language, where any 
ambiguity is likely to arise from the want of any word ; it is, indhee^, 
true, that passages, where words are to be understood, are often ob- 
scure to us, (because we are not sulEcienily Masters of the language,) 
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but they were not obicure to those, to whom they were addressed : 
now* Jh this case, there is an ambiguity | for these words may be 
joined with x^»ratnf, n and belong to the sape verb | 

and this is tjie interpretation which I espouse : the 2d Scholiast 
viewed the passage in the same light : he says, fen it /U'V«e v-Blm 
T« x^aTUio* §v^uytc9 9rdAo» tx 9r«^«AAjiXov : vsri^o^df is Wtlidutn 

^ondiis : it is the same as «vtc tvelyxctX6v in v. 358» Mr. Blomf. 
interprets by subius ingemisco^ but the preposition M has 

the same itwaning and force here, as it has in v. 442. 

: I doubt whether Mr. Blomf. can produce any instance of 
the preposition being used in thd^ sense of subtus ; and, in that case, 
it is impossible to make and ardAw governed of vx-ccrnvtt^tn hence 
I prefer xnrtfiuTtd^tt. : thus the SchcS. upon Apollonius ifi. 10(>. 
(quoted in Mr. B.’s Gloss^ p. 135.): i^Pi tm 

BASTAZONTillN KlONi2N urri r«Z tufxtyc^Uf >^i. 

V. 507. — xeci (pX^yvTTtL cd^^ret 

IXnfAfjLctrMTet. 

« lucidvm rcddo^ propric dicitur de csccis, cui visus reddi- 

tiir : Aristoph. Pint. 635. xai XiXdtcyr^wrxi quern 

versutn e Sophoclis Pkineo esse monet Schol. : iufMtTo&f occurrit 
Cho^ph, 852. SuppL 4fS3. dfiudrxtrx yx^ (rx>pis-Ttifov/^ 

p. 152. I would direct the attention f)f Mr. BlomfieUl to the 

following important Note of Valckenaer ; “ Sophocli Pktneux 

oculortim fidt acie jmvatus, ut Eurip. siiuni adhi- 
bet llofZfAXTdufiif ; contrario sensu posuit ex Aristoph. versu ^Elian. 
dt Nairn Anittl, XVn. C. 20. *A^«rrorg^y}$ Xkyu yinff-lxt fv ^xfM 
XivxH9 ^iXsicyx* rxim^ yi fitiiv ixf Ktvriie'n (i. hacifrincr^ ^ rovf 
f^cvff ytft€rixt fdv xvrtjp -Tex^x^^f^ rv^XiiPt p.%xx xxvrx iJ^oufiUfnZrxt 

xxf rx^ AiAtf^TT^vPWi, xxi f| vewtq 

Aristoph. autem verbum posuit pro oculatu^ jaefus est^ sed et ociilos 
eripere, exocufare^ dicebatur y^opf^xrSo-xt : quae sunt in Ononw&tico 
veteriy Pxocula^ssoy PxocnlatuSf Hoxfixrxicuti : spectanC 

loca Plauti Rud, 3. 4. 26. et Apuleii Met, viii. p. 207.6. ciijus 
Apuleii plurima praebet illud a Vulcanic vulgatum Onomaxticon : ista 
diversa praspositionis cst in aliis etiam nonnullis conspicua ; 
significat non tantum armarey sed et exarmirc ; est « et 

« ayx^ ilKxi^y Eustath. in //. O. p. 1 039. 23. ad \\xi<rt ^¥ : apud 
€undem in Od, A. p. 193. 44. f«ri,i*ep wx^x 'S,t<p6K>.u b '£Ab^ r« 

Td ueT 4 ^<r^f e^fT^e^’iir 9tiA«7 : vigent et alia qufledam hac 

duplici virtute ; apud Romanos incnctux et ir^actus signiheant boie 
coctum et valde fractum : alia dedit Criticorum princeps R, Bender, in 
JHorat. 3. Od. lu IS/* Diatr. p. 196,7. 

V. 682. y ditxy*^XX4ft§f aUXcerefAcvs 

xedfMVf, ivvx^nwf r 

« Ita Rob.” says Mr. Blomfield, in the Note, Mfuti ceteras 
omnes ; xc^um H. K. N. Colb. 1. Med. Barocc. quod recepi, quia 
duplex epithetum amat Ms/* As it is, there seem to be three 
epithets ; for we have ^ 2. xx^tvf, 3. iuff’xgtTxg 

si^ttfiuaf4U9y and I catinot think that Ms* left die passage thus : if we 
risidp as 1 would read^ Mfsmf, we shall still have a double adjunct^ 
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1« 2- tifn^evf4 The 3chol» B> evidently found 

in his copy. With respect to the word the SchoL 

^A, intnrpi'^tS it by ioay§iir»uf x Schutz. say« x ** Idem aliis 

verbis exprimit, quod jam vocabulo uU?i.§rTiftsv( signiAcabatur : qux 
quidem synonimorum coacervatio et rem ipsam, sc. ambiguitatem 
oraculorum auget atque exaggerat : scd etiam commotum lus animum 
ostendit “ ctto?^icrref6^, amiiguuSf qui varie explicari pote$t : Stanl. 
citat JLycophron. lll. at) yu^ kc^jh «iaA#r 

trfofcctf** Gloss, p. 163. : ra ttct't Ava*jtgir»«, says tiw Schol. B., 

irr't ro AiaAa^^avs. If we understand axiaXaffr^ 
^av$ ^c^nmovf to mean oracles^ culirkthgly devised^ in which sense the 
word corresponds precisely to ^raiWAavs, there will then be nothing of 
tautology, whether we read or for the words ut. 

ivai^tT »9 T will tlicn be made to explain the word ca/aAa^ra- 

faavf : AiaavAyoV* iitrcff : lege M^aAav^ya?, versutus : sic aeiaAa- 

Homero : vide nos P, iv. v. AiaawAya?/* Toup^s Emendatt. in 
Hesych, Ecln. 1790, vol. in. p. 516. 

V. 791. Tt S* amv’; aiJ yu^ jPDTay art'^Sr^oti tcSs. 

I shall here cite the note of Valckenaer, in his Adnotatt, in 
Adimiazus, Theocr. p. 38 1 ,2. ** Homerica sc. sunt, rif ; jratfiv iU ; 

ad hicc ista respondent, rk ; ira^ga ygyij ; in Eur. Pheen, v. 1 24. tria 

interrogat Eur. Helena v. 85. rk » ^ra^Jg^ ; TiVag ; ad rk ; et 

rt'm ; suum npmen et paternum reponit ; ad arotVi \ unde essei dome i 

multum distant in talibus rk Irrt ; cl ri Im ; non vulgaria triduntur 
Jn Schol, ad Soph, Aj,y, 1283. : diversissima etiam quaerit dicens, 
rk «irt^ ; Ct, Ut hoc iitar, rk Im Heya^wjr; in Xenoph. K. A. VII. 
p. 242, 21. T /5 «yjf^ un Sira^Jy, xTrtK^ketrtf ir* rie pXt «AA« 

«i7 xtfgicaf, ^iMtrr^ocTwm^ ii i Vld. p. 244. 42.’^ 

Thus too, Pindar says, in a passage remarkable, as well for the 
sentiment itself, as for the brevity, tlie energy, and the sublimity of 
the language, in which it is conveyed, 

ri Jg t/« $ ri S* ; 

<yv«g^ cl90^Mr6i ! 

Trin. Coll. Cam. July 4. EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 


HISTORY OF TRANSLJTIONS. 


* To TftE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Allow me to suggest to your r^eaders and corre* 

S ondents, that .a History of the Translations into English from 
e Greek and Latin Classics, would probably form one of the 
most curious works in the whole compass of our National Litera* 
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ture. It would prove exceedingly amusing, by presenting at one 
view a comparative estimate of the literary taste of the diflerent 
ages in which the translations were executed. It would alro afForcL 
the metaphysical student interesting evidence of the change which 
is constantly taking place in our notions of beauty in connexion 
with expressioii. The same thoughts would be exhibited in so 
many different dresses, that even without criticism or commentary, 
the mere eKracts alone would be an important addition to our 
means of discriminating the intrmsic qualities of ideas, independ- 
ent of the hue and complexira, which they derive from the 
medium through which tliey are contemplated. 

At present the tendency of the public taste is to prune the 
luxuriance of phraseology, which was so much admired at the 
commencement of the present reign ; and we are insensibly 
acquiring a predilection for that concise and distinct style of 
writing, which is at once the most transparent and beautiful 
medium of conveying knowledge. The age of scholar-like com- 
positions is past ; and the most judicious authors now endeavour 
to unite colloquial ease and vigor with the grace and variety of 
careful study. A work, therefore, which would exhibit the 
historical progress of the English language, as shown in the manner 
of expressing the same thoughts at different periods, could not 
fail to prove interesting, if illustrated with those general reflect- 
ions on customs and manners, which are necessary to enable the 
reader to participate in the sentiments of the respective ages in 
which the translations were made. But I apprehend that it would 
be found an undertaking of greater labor and research, tlian any 
single person ought to venture upon. For books of early transla- 
tions are very rate, and many of them arc not found even in the 
great national libraries. Were you. Sir, liowever, to allot a 
portion of your Journal to this subject, and call on your corre- 
spondents for communications, in the course of a few years a 
quantity of materials would be collected in the Cinssicaf Jouniaf^ 
sufEcient to facilitate the , ultimate completion of a work, tliat 
properly executed, would be an ornament and honor to the 
English language* * 

London, July 2. 1S12. JOHN GALT. 


' We Tecotiimenci to the notice of our iiif^piiioiis Corre^tpondent the FiTht 
Volume of Dr. A. Clarke's Bibliographunl MitccUany, £Dir« 
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LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 


QUISQUIS ES ^UI UO€ MAUMOR INTtJfiRIS, 

V E N E tt A R E M K M <> R 1 A M 1 aS K P II I ADDISON: 

QUEM FIDES CHRISTIANA, 

QXJEM VIRTUS, BOMOUE MORES, ^ 

ASSIDUUM Slill VINDICAXT PATRONUM. 

C U I U S I N G E I U M, 

CARMINIBCS, SCRIPTISQUE IN OMNI GENERE EXQUISITIS, 
QUIBUS PL'RI SERMONIS EXEMPLUM POSTERITATI TRAOIDIT^ 
RECTIQUE VIVENDI DISCIPLINAM SCITE EXPOSUIT, 
SACRATUM MANET ET MAN EBIT. 

SIC E N 1 M A U G U M E N T 1 G R A V 1 T A T E M L E P O R E, 
lUDICIlSEVERITATKM ERBAMTAiE TEMPERAVIT, 
UT BONOS ERIGERET, IMPROVIDOS EXCITARET, 
IMPROBOS ETIAM DELECTATIONE QUADAM AD VIRTUTEM 

VLECTERET# 

NATITS ERAT A. D. MDCLXXII. 

AUCTISQUE PAUEATIM PORTUNIS 
AD SUMMA RElPUBLlCiE MVNERA PERVENIT. 

EX CESS IT OCTAVO ET QUADRAGBSIMO ANNO: 
BRIT ANN OR CM DECUS ET DELICliE. 


A P 12 

SAMVELi* lOlINSON 
GRAMMATICO* ET- CRITICO 
SCRIPTOUVM- ANGLICORVM- LITTERATE- PERITO 
roETAE- LVMINIBVS- SENTENTIARVM 
ET- PONDER1BVS. VEKBORVM. ADMIRABILI 
MAGISTRO- VIRTVTIS. ORAVISSIMO 

IIOMINI- OPTIMO. ET- SINGVLARIS. EXEMPLI 

* 

Qvi* vixiT* ann; ixxv" m:kn«< iJ. dies* xinl 

O^CESSIT* IDIB- DECEMBE* ANN" CHRIST* cIo-IdCC-LXXXIIiI 
SEPVLT* IN" AED" SANCT" PETR" WESTUONASTERIENS. 
XllI" KAl." lANVAK* ANN" CHRIST" clo-lo CC-LX X XT 
AMICI" ET* SOOALBS* LITTEKARII 
PECVNIA* CONLAXA 
H* M* RACIVND* CVRAVER 
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MATTHAEO*RAINE-^‘T.P* 

C0LL-TR1N-IW*ACADEMIA*CANTABRIGIENSI‘QV0NDA^'S0CI9 
SCHOLAE‘OARTHVSIANAE-CVIVS*ANTEA-FVKRAT*ALVMNVS 
P E R*X X-A N N OS. AR CHIDIDASCALO 

ix.capella-societatis-anglicb-dictae-gray's.inn 

, ANN'U-MEN S.Ill CONCION ATORl 
QVI-VIX IT.ANM.LI^MEN S‘iTi'D1EB-^ 

D E C £ S S I T’X V'C A L*0 C T O B £■ A N N .S A C K O-M DOC C Xl» 

ET‘I N-HOC-SACE^LLO-S EP VLT VSEST 
‘ H O M I N M V S T 0»I N T E G R O P I O 

C I V I-I N'P A TR I A M*0 P T I M E*A N 1 M A T O 
INTERPRETI‘SACRAE*SCR1PTVRAE 
VERITATIS-CVPIDIORI'QVAM'CONTENTIONIS 
ET*SOLlTO‘A V DIENTIAM*S1 B I-FACER E 
N A T V R A L T«Q V A D A M A V C T O K I T A T K 
E T‘0 E N E R E.O R A T I O N I S«G R A V 1* A C- V I R I M 
M A G 1 S T R 0-L I B E R A L I V M' A R T I V M 
GR AEC1S*ET*LATIN 1 S-L I TT E R 1 S*A P F R 1 M E^DOCTO 
ET-PRAEC EPTORl-RECTK-Vl YEN 1)1 ^ 
PROPTER-SVAVITATEM'SEBMONlS-ATgVE-MURVM-DlONlSSIMG 
Q V M N*LO C O.S A N C T I-P A R E N T I S«H A B K R K T V R 
DISCI P VLl'E IV S-S VA«S PONTE. S V 0*Q VE.S V MT V 
H.MP.CC* 


APPENDIX Toth^Rev. Mr. PATRICK'S Essay on the 
CHINA OF THE CLASSICS, Inserted in No. VI. 

NO. 11. 


Extract from a Letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. VINCENT. 

' Trin. Coll. Cam. JulyS2» 1811. 

Tlie whole of this article is extracted from Mr. BARKER’S Classical ttt* 
creatums. 

My dear Sir, ‘ 

W ITH respect to the quotation from Pausanias, which you call 
strange, Mr. Patrick's object seems to have been to prove that the classical 
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account of the Seres agrees with the modern account of the Chinese ; for 
he h;is in p. 503. cited a passage from Ramiisio, in which we are actu- 
ally tol^ that the Chinese are of a swarthy complexion: whence this 
notion arose will be shown, as I proceed. PuusaniasMfi that passage 
also inlorms us that, in the opinion of some geographers, the Seres were 
Indoos mingled with Scythians ; and Mr. P. proceeds to show from Sir 
W. Jones that even in this instance the classical account may be correct : 
and iloi's not this fact sufficiently account for the traces the Tartar 
form in the Chinese^ of which you speak ? The supposition of the Indian 
origin of the Chinese is not, in my humble opinion, which 1 submit with 
all due deference to your superior judgment, alfectcd by the acknow- 
ledged fact that they are of a whiter complexion than the Indoos : it 
seems to bo allowed by every traveller that the complexion of the people 
in the southern provinces approaches very u<*ar to the liidoo coniplexidn, 
while the people in the northern provinces are fairer: the southern pro- 
vinces are, as 1 conceive, more analogous to the native country of theChi- 
ius<-, that is, as 1 believe*, India. 1 may reply to your argument ‘ •that the 
brown tint of the people in the southern pr^winces la caused from labor in 
the sun* by observing that the white tint of the people in the northern pro- 
vinces may be presumed, upon the same principle, to have been occasioned 
by the cold. 1 beg leave to make the following quotation from the Travels 
of J. AlU*rt De Miiudclsloe, in tue collection of Dr. Harris, V'ol. l. p. 
7y5. ; “ 1'1 k; whole empire is of so vast an <‘xteut, the inhabitants 

of the pruruicc of Quantimg h/ing on the torrid zone art as black as the 
African Moors ; whereas those <if iVkin, which is most northerly, arc as 
iL'hiic ua th<‘ Ci( rmans ; wlii<‘h ditVerence is also observable in their fruits, 
the southern provinces producing all such fruits, as the Indies afford, 
whereas the nujre northerly pans have pUnty of European fruits.'^ Now 
we may fairl} conc lude that the province of Qnantung, the most fertile 
of all the ])rovinc«'S, in which the city of Coiiton lies, at this day the 
greatest port in the Cliinesc ein|>ire, was the purl oi’ China, which was 
b(St known totlio Creeks and the Homans, through the inercliants, who tra- 
velled ihitlnr; just as Canton is belter known to Europeans even at this 
day than any other part of the (’hinete empire; tliese merchants, on their 
rctinn to their native country, would naturally report that the Seres, or 
Chinese, weu* a h/aik race: Lnce, then, they were supposed, as Pausa- 
nias himself believed, tp be related to the Ethiopians : hence tlieir 
country was called the oriental Ethiopia an aj)pellatK>n as ancient, as 
Herodotus, whose words arc cited by Mr. P. in p. : hence they arc 
called Ethiopians in a passage, cited from the History of the Life of 
Aunlian, by Mr. P. in p. 30t>. : heuce Ovid in his Jiwor. B. f, £/. 
XIV. V. 6‘. says, ^ 

Vela COLORATI qualia ^ERES hahent : 
hence Virgil says in his Georgks^ 

Usque COLORATIS amnis deverus lA INDIS: 

so well was the fact known, that the poet has periphrastically alluded to 
tin* nation of the Seres under the term of Jndi colorath sts I shi|fl here- 
after prove : I hope also to be able to prove that Lucan m^nt the 
Eastern Ethiopians^ when says in B. x. ¥. 290# 
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Curses in occasus Jlexu torquetur^ et ortus^ 

Nunc Arahum populism Liitycis nunc acqms artnis ; 

Teque vident primi^ qvctrnnt tamen hi quoquc ScfcSy • 
•JEtfnopvmque fcris aliaio gurgite compos : 

Pomponius Mela says in B. in. c. 7. ‘‘ Oras toncnt ab Iiido ad Gniigcn 
Palibotri, a Gange ad Colida(nisi ubi mngis quaiii ut habitoturrx.Tstuat) 
atra> gciites, ct quodammodo ^^tliiopes.'* It is lobe remarked, how- 
ever, that Pa.iisani as, after having suited that the Seres aro Ethiopians, 
adds that^ according to some, they were not Ethiopians : now the reason 
of this diitorence is obvious : Qiuintong, where the inhabitants, as I have 
intimated above, are more black, was better known to the Greeks and 
the Romans than any other part of China ; but there can be no doubt 
that they had also penetrated the more northern provinces : now those 
merchants, who had merely visited the province of Quantong, would 
naturally fcprc'sent the Seres as a black race, while otlier merchants 
would say that they were not so black, as had been supposed : the tirst 
converted them into an Ethiopian race^ while the seconci represented 
them as a mixed race of Indians and Scythians : in both cases the ana- 
logy was, probably, founded upon llie complexion of the people. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

With every sentiment of respect, 

Edmund* IIkxiiy Jarker." 


“ Dear Sir, 

J should be sorry that eitlu’r Mr. Patrick, or yourself, should ever 
be induced to believe that 1 have any wish to defend any position I may 
have advanced, contrary to evidence : my proois are open to you, and lo 
the public; 1 may be mistaken in many, but 1 hal^c always been per- 
suaded myself, before I have proposed them to others. I have referred 
to Pausanias 2. Eliac. in whence tiie quotation is drawn, that repre- 
setits the Seres as black: it is a question, which does not concern my work; 
but the ignorance of the author in rt*gard to Serin, which he describes as 
an island, surrounded by a river, must convince every one that he knew 
as little of the people, as their silk. 

“ By hlthiopians the ciassicabwriters frequently mean blacks in general, 
and not merely the Ethiopians of Merot ; ; and the degrees of this black- 
ness vary in the Egyptian, Nubian, Abyssinian, Indian, and Negro; 1 
have never seen in any Chinese drawing a black, or even bazanne: the 
common people always appear tanned, something between yellow and 
brown ; the Mandarins, women, and children, white: theeifect of the 
sun in different countries is different; but the original tint to judge & 
nation by must be that less exposed to the sun: 1 have no interest in 
this question, and shaiil Dever say a word more about it. 

“ With n^speetto the position of the Chinese in, or near, Bactria, it is 
explained in my account of the sequel to the Peri pi us: while Turtary 
was a ^fe country to travel in, caravans passed, north of the Himinaloo 
mountains, from Bactria to China: Shah Rock’s Embassy in Astley, and 
Benedick Goez, went by this route; but the distance 1 have specified, 
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and it is prodis;ioiis:iuearly times, perhaps, all the Tartar nations between 
lUissia and China woi*e considered as Cathaians, and, as the Chinese 
• were ’lUrtfirs, or of 'lartar nict^ they WTre easily mixed and con- 
t'uiiiided. • 

“ I <lo not like J\!r. P.’s remarks upon the names of the sources of the 
Indus : the^ are spelt tifty ways differently, and more than 1 could enu- 
merate ; but there is not one of them in any author, but* which may be 
traced both to the ancient, and modern name I have as^ned : sec a 
Journal through the Paiijeab in the last Asiatic Annual Register, and 
Forster’s Travels. In regard to Chintz, Nearchus notices the cotton webs 
svayit»$, fuid the host modern account is in the J»ettres Edi/iantes ; you 
flatter me by assuring me that you are reading my commentary on An- 
cient ('omineice : the second edition, which is in your library, is far tlie 
most correct. !t contains a dissertation on Ceylon, which 1 persuade 
myself woll ari'^wer all your inquiries : a young man, as you profess your- 
Sflt ('v.'ith niiicii learning, as you havy), will conceive, many doubts in 
commencing his researches on these subjects, and think he has* made 
many discoveries: I had the same ideas, I'Ut iwtnly years^ labor has 
nuide me n tract ten times t weary of my first conceptions; and 1 still find 
mistakes to recal, or correct. Roth in your appendix, and your letter, I 
find a variety of matter, for which 1 could refer you to my work ; and, 
if at any time you iiave any particular inquiry to make, 1 will most cor- 
dially and candidly tell you all i know : 1 refer you particularly to the 
lattir part of the second volume, as most likely to afford you satisfaction 
in ilie objects of your curiosity.-— With every kind wish foi success 
in your pursuits, which are all honorable, zealous, and ardent, believe 

me, 

Vour most obedient Servant, 

\V. Vincent.'* 

Dt(i?irt/f jresf master, 

Oct, 1()7//, 1811. 

“ P. S. If you write to Mr, P., thank him for his honorable mention 
of me, and that I lespect every man, whose researches are congenial to 
my own. Upon looking again at Mr. P.s letter, 1 sec that he desires 
perimssimi to ropy some of my remarks ; they are perfectly at his service, 
or yours, or tlial of the learned altogether." 


Admiralty y 22d October^ 1811. 

Dear Sir, ‘ 

1 feel much flattered and obliged by your communications, and the 
•notice, which Mr. Patrick, and yourself have bt'en pleased to lake of my^ 
vcTV hnrnblo labors, which, 1 can with great truth tissiireyou, it now 
?ny w ish, had never appeared before the public ; I mean my account of 
the Chinese, which was written, without books to refer to of any kind, 
on a passage home, tint) sent to the press with all its im|)crfections on its 
head : had 1 taken time to consult authorities, and to consider well the 
various points therein touched upon, 1 am vain enough to think that 1 
might have been able to set the matter completely at rest at far as regards 
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the question of ancient connexion b<»twecn the Chinese, and the Seres, 
and the Chinese, and the Hindoos. Indeed, with regard to the first point, 
it appent's to me that Dr. Vincent has said every thiiij; that can*bc said • 
on the subject ; ond as to the latter, I think, it requires nothing more 
than the more use of the eye to discover at once that there never could 
have b<*t‘n a common origin between the Hindoos and Chinese : they have 
at all times) obviiuisly been a distinct race, and still continue to be so: 
there are nojt^ven the slightest traces of their having ever mixed toge- 
ther: they diffiT altogether in color, in features, in shape, in disposition: 
they have nothing in common but the depraved traces of Budhism, and 
the introduction , of this doctrine into China from India is a fact on hiato- 
rical record, as worthy of credit, and indeed perhaps more so, than any 
event recorded in the' histories of Greece and Home. 1 should think 
therefore that very little attention is due to Pausat\ias, or indeed to Ra- 
musio, when he tells us that the Chinese are of a swarthy c*<nnplexion; 
and still less to Mandelsioe, who makes the p6or Chinese of* Quantungas 
black as Negi'oes, while those at Pekin arc as white as CJermans : this 
Conclusion he might luiturally have been led into from the one place lying 
immediately iindi‘r the tropic, and the other in the 40th parallel ; but it 
so happens that the fact is <lirectly the reverse : it was a common obst*r- 
vatioii with us in tra\eliing from Pekin, that the farther we advanced to 
the southward, the mote fair and delicate were the complexions of the 
natives, till we came to the mountainous range, which divides (Juantung 
from Keangnan : in fact, in all the middle provinces they are literally 
.% the way, in w’hich we explained this, and f>f the truth of which wc 
could not doubt, was from the circumstance of Pekin being inhabited 
almost wholly by the Northern and Western Tartars, who arc in fact, 
especially the latter, a deep yellow (basanne), some of them quite bronze: 
these might pass for the Seres of I'ausanias, in whose time they were pio- 
bably still blacker, hining now lost much of their co^r from lludr con- 
nexion wdth the Chinese : it is true that in the city orCanton, they are 
nearly, perhaps entirely, as black as in Pekin, and from the same cause: 
being a chief frontier town, and thg only <)mc allowed to be visited by 
foreigners coming from Lea, all the officers, and principal inhabitants arc 
Tartars, or <if Tartar race, but here too tlie bulk of the people, and the 
ladies in particular, are inclined to white. It miisl not however bo un- 
derstood that it is the white of Kiiropcans, enliveiu'd with the rosy tint of 
youth ; it is a pallid sickly while, which with age puts on the yellowish 
tinge of a dead leaf. Dr. Vincent is not quite c«>rrect, when he says that 
they call us red men : hm^morCf the name they confer on Europeans, is 
red hair in the heady red pates; a distinction used with sutlicient propriety 
by these people, whose hair is invariably black ns jet : in feature the 
diftcreiice is more marked than in color; the Hindus have a round, full 
eye ; the Chinese elliptical, and buried in the head, — and, what is stilU 
more remarkable, it is placed obliquely in the head : the Hindus have a 
ful1| oval face, an Euroixan nose, and thin lips : the Hindu has a round, 
handsome-shaped head ; the Chinese is, as L.inn:qus has described him. 
Homo momtrosusy macrocephaTuSy capile conico Sinensis. I'hc Hindu is 
delicately, bur elegantjy Ibrmed. The Chinese is invariably ill-made, bony 
about the joints, and almost invariably without any calf to his leg: the 
Hindu is distinguished for mildness and patience ; the Chinese is just the 
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reverse, aiiii* is kept in or^er only by the iron hand of power. You 
(juott* i^ausanias where he says that in the opinion of some geographers 
‘ the )Sercs were [ndoos mingled with Scythians i* the word car- 

ried with it such a sweep of country in all the writings of the ancients, 
that, according to tln*m, the Seres must have been included under that 
g(*neral name ; but whether they originated in an iriUTmixturifwith Uie 
JHindus, may admit of some doubt : we find, at least in no modern times, 
the greatest physical difficulty in opening a communication between the 
elevated regious of Tartary, and the lower plains of Hindoslan : the 
llimnialeyan mountains present an almost insurmountable barrier, and 
it is well known that every trace of Hindu manners, features, and com- 
plexion, is lost from the moment that this vast chain is ascended, which, I 
believe, from the side of Hmdostan, can only be etfccted in two different 
places. Sir William Jones was an elegant scholar, and had a w'onderful 
facility in acquiring languages; but he was under the influence of a lively 
imaginalion, and, what was equally unfortunate, too easily led astray by 
the learned Pundits, who are, perhaps, i he most artful of mankind: I 
should hope tliat, on matim^ consideration, 3'ou will give up the point 
of his Chinan : yon will find in the Hisioirc Gvnerale dt la C/nnt, winch, 
though a dry work, is neveitheless exceedingly curious, and as authentic 
in its account of the i^arly periods of the empire, as any history can be 
^^uppostd to bo, that the C’hinese mention the precise period of their first 
inteiTf)iirs<; with India, which they call Ilin-too, and state all the dilfi- 
culties attending the jiassage of those great cliains of mountains, which 
separate the upper regions of Thebet in the. S. W, from that empire : they 
state also their staple commodities of trade, their manners, their temples, 
&c. 6cv. so as to leave no doubt, on the authority of the report made by 
the embassador sent by the Chinese on this occasion, before whit'h it is 
perfectly clear that the cTunese had not the least knowledge of the Hin- 
doos: this event, if my recollection serves me, happened about the 6th 
Century before the Christian era, 

“ You say that Canton was the part of China best known to the 
Greeks and the Romans? Where <Iocs this appear? How did the Cheeks 
and Romans get to Canton? Not by land, most certainly ; and 1 think 
it would be more diflicuU still to show how they got tln^re by sea. 1 be- 
lieve with Dr. Vincent, that we must stop the Greeks at Ractria. Had I lei- 
sure, 1 should be exceedingly happy to turn my ailenlion towaids ihe 
nations of the East, fn»m whence, after all, we are probably indebted for 
much, that is known in the Western hcniisphore. 

“ 1 am ashamed of my scribble, but a inf nevertheless, 
dear Sir, very truly your's, 

'• John Barrowt.'' 

Propertius classes the Seres with the Bactrians in bk. iv. Eleg. 3 * 

y- 7 . 

Te mode vidervnt iteratos Bactra per ortus ; 

Te modo munito Sericus hostis equo : ^ 
liibernique Getotj pictoque Britannia curru^ 

Ustus et Boo decolor Indus equo, 

Broukhusius here says : — ** Seres et Bactra etiamRpud Horat. jutiguntur 

1 . 3. Od. 29 
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'll rhi eoUicitus times ‘ « 

Quid SereSy £t regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent y Tanaisque disco) s. 
et 1. 4 . 0(h l5, Non Seres^ liffidvce PersiTy , 

^ Non Tdnahn prope ftumtn orii , " 

The obvio^#^^£Cs6n for tliis geographical collocation is this : the S(n’0», or 
the Chinese, are proved Tiy Mr. Patrick, frorti Sanscrit and Arabic 
authors, to have Lived adjoining to, and in, Uactrfana, the classical name 
for Bucharia, of udifch the capital, the ancient Bactra, is the city of 
Sarmachand. But the reader will please to tarn to the letter of- Dr. Vin- 
cent's inserted in .i ft)rn’ier page. 

Lacan in bk. x. v. says of the Nile, 

Cursus in oceasusjiexu to)'quetu)\ ct ortus. 

Nunc Arabum populis^ Lihycis nmc (eqinis arenis ; 

Teque xident primi, qnarurU tamen hi quoque, Seres, 
jEtkiopumque feris alicno gurgitc compos. 

The reader may see, by turning to the note of Ghireanus in Oudendorp's. 
Lucan, that this passage has long been the cnix of commentators ; Gla- 
reanus himself supposes that Lucan means by the Seres the Indians : 
racciolati says in ids dictionai*y : “ [4ucani L. x. v. 292. de Nilo doctc- 
ram iugenia valde torquet ; sunt enim Nili fontes in Africa ; Serum sedew 
in Asia oriciitali •/' Oudendorp thinks, Pro gente AiUhiopica sumsit 
auctor Seres, cum aliis ; ut doctisstmc ostrmdit PalmcTias in Apolog. 
contra Scaligcrum/' 'Ll! e passage is this ; “ At (inquit) etiam per Seras 
Niluni Jlucre dixit, Lucan. 1. x. 

Teque vident primi, qttceruni tamen hi qnoque, Seres : 
id equideni dicontem A*’gyptiiini inducit suimi fluvium ^xgyaX’jvovra, 
quo sormone riibil aliud voluit innuorc quain rcniolissinu^ el ignoratos 
ejus fontes esse,'et prima (litenta ; quod si putavit (iit ait Scaliger, neo 
ego niuUum repugno) Luennus cum Virgilio et aliis, ^^Iihiopas et Indos 
aut cosdein esse, aut genles conterminas, nihil mirum si Seras adjungir, 
gentem sine dubio Indis Con term inahi : nain co seculo ignoiabantiir 
earum gentrum veri situs, k t iiiterccdentia n)aria, qua* postea a Trajaiio 
navigata, Romanis tamen adco non notioni, quin Ptolemieus ipse Africam 
circumdiiam esse ignoraret, el ejus Atistralem partem Seris, per terram 
incognitain, conjunctani esse crederet, et mare Indicum untlequatiu*? terra 
ambiri scripto tradeivl (1. vii. c. 5.) inde etiam est, quod post Trajanum 
Pausanias dixit iscraitcssc .l{.tliiopis consanguincis (Eliac* 1. ii. p. 205.J : 
inde cst quod VirgiliUs dc Nilo scribit 

Us^ue colordtUf amnis detexus ah Indis: ^ 

inde cst 'quod Procopius, 1. vi. Kritrpotrof. NfciAof psy i ^ro- 
hr* Ar/isrrov inde est quod lloliodorus, Lx. 

Scras subdit4is llydaspi A^'.tiiiopum regi facil, ni.si forte fuerint alii Seres 
in Africa, do quibus loqiiuntur Lucan, et Hcliodor. : inde cst quod 
^gyptius illfe apud* Lucan. Nilum per Seras fluerc dixit, ut ilium a 
rcmotissiniis regioiiibus fluere innucrct : quod tamen non est tarn absur- 
duin, quara eorum sententm, qui Nilum ex Btmhratc manure per occuU 
tos meatus voldbant, quod testatur Pausan. in ^orinthinc'' do mt see 
why we should not understand by Mthiopum the Chinese, oi; 
trn Rfhiopiuns : the Poet says : 
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» Teqtlk lident primi, quarunt tamcn hi guoquCf Seres, • 
JEthiopumque feris alieno gurgitc campos : 
that is, ** The country of the Seres is the first country, through which 
the Nile passes after ils source ; yet (says the Poet) even the Seres know 
not its source plainly intimating that the source of the Nile wa&^up* 
posed to be hcpoful the Si res ; the last line only amplifies the idea : the 
^thiopum refers to the Scrcn in the procidi'iit line ; and the alitno gur~ 
gitc refers to the qtneruut tamcn hi qttnque of the precedent line : as the 
Nile is hero supposed to rise hi’pond the Seres, of course its gurges was 
alienus with respect to them. J must request tlic reader to recollect the 
very important gcograpiiical f»bservnlion of Mr. Patrick, which is sup- 
ported by an appeal to Herodotus, * that there were two -l^thiopias, of 
whicli one is placed in the East this Eastern Ethiopia is supposed by 
Mr. I\, with great probability, to be the scat ot the (Ihinesc: this inter- 
pretation of the passage* is also supported by another piisbase in bk. l. v. 
19. Sitbjugajam Seres, jam harbarus Usvt Ara^es, 

Et gens si quajacet nascenti conscia Nilo* 

A Lat. ScLol, says here : “ Seres populi Inxiia'*, adhuc Romanis non sub- 
jecti, apud quos sericum nascitur Lucan here too supposes the Seres 
be placed near the source’s of the .Ndc » that is, as 1 have just obser- 
ved, he supposed the Nile to rise beyond the Seres. 

In the passage of Virgil, cited by Palmerius above, 1 dative to the 
N ile, Usque coioratis amnu devexvs ab 1 //di y, 

Palmerius supposes that the Ethiopians are meant by the Indicohrati : 
but I ^inderstand the Seres, as contradistinguished Irom the other In- 
dians ; in the passage of Ovid (cited abov<*) this very epithet is given to 
the Seres, or Oriental Ethiopians : besides, the very words usqiK ab de- 
note a greater distance tlian is compatible w'ilh tlie oiIkt supposition : I 
haxe before shown ibat the Seres were called ultimi from their position 
in the extremity of India \ I shall here add that Morus, in his account of 
the embassy sent by the Seres to Augustus, says, “ Smes ctiam habitan- 
tesqqe sub ipso sole Indi cum genimisct niargaritis, elephantes quoquc 
inter muncra trahentes, nihil nwgis quam longinquitatcrn line imputabant, 
quam qvadriennio hapleverant** Hence wc see the foice oi the usque ab 

in the passage of Virgil, ’ r r» 1 

Procopius, 1 . VI. Trefi %n<rp^irwv (cited in the quotation from Palme- 
riiis above) says, NtlAo; jw-ev 0 Ttorctp^oc sj Iv'JuJv stt Ai'/’jvrcv (ps^ouevof* 
Mr. Patrick here remarked to me : ** Alexander thought he had found 
the fountains of the Nile in India ! n siriingc mistake it iipp^rs, until 
you inspect a really antique map of India and ot EgypE copied by Dr. 
Vincent froift (^osmas Indico-Pleusles, in wliich Cosuias draws India with 
a long tail, like a peninsula, joining on to Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, and 
tile Mosambique shore : hence Alexandi^r might naturally mistake the 
real sources of the Nile with such an erroneous map before him as that 
of Cosmas/' • ^ 

Mr. Patrick has supplied me, since I wrote ,th<^e remarks, with the 
following note upon this passage of Lucan ; " Lucan, likePl^emy in his 
map, published in the Indian voyage of Comas, and copied by Dr. 
L Vincent, thought India and Ethiopia adjqioed at their two southern 
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limits : and that they curved, one from the west to the east, and th 
other from the ea&t to the west, till they amicably met and united in oi: 
grand serpent-like tail ! ami they placed the Kile^s head in India, anc 
compelled it to (low quite through the above neck of land, which the 
supposed to unite the two countries, till the Nile descended upon Nubia 
or Ethiopia, and ultimately bisected the land of Egypt.*' 

Plutarch says in his tieatisc toO hfjL^aivoixhou Ttpoedyrrou tc 

xuxAw -rij^ creXipftig. p, 736, 7. Vol. viil.'aXX’ (yr^iq Trjg trsAij 
fjLi} ‘Trea-f), SsSoixars* 7rep] ie r^s A\c)(6\o§ viuis vlvetxcv 

w; 6 ’'Arhas 

eVrijx# x;ov* o'Sfftvou rs xal "xPovoi 
uifxois eptiStvf^ oint E^ttyxaXov* 

f! [jiev SePn^vfj xov^og aiyp vnorps^eiy xu) (rrs^eov Syxov oux e^syyvo 
ipeyxslvyT^vSe yyjv, Kara Ulvdaqovy ‘‘ aSajxavroffeSiXoi xlopes •7Fspiiypu<ny 
koA ^id TouTQ 0apvdxy}s flturoj ev di^sla rov 7rs(relv t^v y^v l(rTiy, oixrelp^ 
85 Touj wroxeijttsvouj rf? [Jiera^opd JS’sX) 3 Vi 5 ^ AiSlowa^^ ij Tcc?rqOf3r,vouc 

fiapo^ auTo7$ kpvstrip too-oDtov. 

Extracts from Isidonis’s Origines. 

De color ib us y Ij. c. xvii. p. 1294. in Gothofredius's Auctore 

lAng. 

“ Aliiid est Sei'icim, aliud Syricum ; nam sericum lana cst, quar 
Seres miltunt ; Syricum vero pigmentum ([uod Syri Pbceniccs in rub* 
niaris littoribus coUigunt." 

C. XX IT. p. 1299- de Numinibus Vestium ceterarum. 

“ Bombycina est a bombyccy vermiculo, qui longissima cx se fifil gene 
rat, quorum textura bombycimm dicitur, conficiturcjiic in insula Choc 
Apocalama. Serivn a serico dicta, vel quoii etiam Seres primi miscrunt 
holoscricay tuta serira, ZXov oniin totum ; tramoserka stamine liner 
trama ex serico : holoporphyray tc'ta ex purpura : byssina, Candida, coi 
fccta ex quodain gencre lini grossioris." 

C. xxiii. de Vestibus quarnndam Qentxnmy p. 1301* 

Liuteati Indi, gemmati Persae, scricati Seres; pharetrati Armcnii/* 

C. XXVI r. De Lanis, p. 1304. 

“ Byssvm genus est quoddam lini niraium candidi ct mollissimi, quo 
Graeci papaiem vocant : — sericufft dictum, quia id Seres ]irimi miscrunt 
vermiculi eiv/m ibi nasci perhibentur, a quibus hajc circum arborOs ii' 
ducuntur ; vermes autem ipsi Graece norninantur." 

L. IX. c. II. pe Gentium Vocabulis, p. 1037. 

** Seres a proprio oppido nomrn sortiti sunt, gens ad orientem sit' 
apud quos dc arboribus lana contexitur; do quibus est illud, 

Jgnoti facie, sed noti vellere Seres 

L. XIV. c. III. de Asia, p. Il6*4. 

** Seres oppidum orientis ; aquo et genus Sericum, et regio nuncupa' 
cst : liaec a Scythico Ocoano, et Mari Caspio ad Oceanum orionialer 
indeedtur; nobilibus fcrtilis frondibus, a quibus vellcra decerpuntu. 
quae ceteris gentibus Seres ad usuin vestium vendunt." 

Tertulliaii De Pallia c. iii. 

** Quoniam ct arbusta vestiunt, et lini herbida post virorcin lavacr 
nivescunt ; nec fuit satis tunicain pangcre et serere, ni etiam piscari vc; 
titum contigisset : nam ct dc mari vcUera, quo muscosas lanusitatis pla^ 
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tiores concha? €ornant : prorsus hand latct boinbycem (vcrmiculi genus 
est), quce per acrem aliquando aranoorum horoscopis idoneas sedes tendit, 
dchin« devoraP, mox alvo reddcre, proinde si nocaveris, aniix^ta ['* Se- 
quenda vidotur Salmasii lectio, proindr. si necaveris nemafam. Jam sta» 
men evolves : h. c. si animulci^lum illud necaveris, antequam ncma suum 
reddi<lerit cx imo alvo, postc'.a evolves stamen cjuo oppletur — Note in - 
the Paris ed. p. 167-^.] jam stamina volvcs.” 

Vicat siiys in his J^ocabularium Utriusque Juris : verme fndico 

multi existimaiit vctcres senSisse, de quo ha?c Basil. Mag. Homil. 8. Hex^ 
(em» adserit :* ottoIx nsu 'Trsfi rov *IvBov anatkifixog IfTTOpstrat tou KscecT^popou^ 

Of eJf x«|X7rv)V rd Ttpwra fjLSTa^iKm^ elru Trpotcov / 3 o/Xr| 3 »j^*of yivrrony noil 
TUUTYiS larurui rrjg [AOp^Yjgy uXhoL ^auvolg >ca\ ^Xoltscti •^rsraXoig 
{fTroTTrspovcroHj orav oJv xaTe?)jO'l 3 e njv roorcov epyeialuv amwiviZofAsvxi otl 
yvvocinsgy ret vvjfjioiTCif a vifjLirovo-iv vpJv 01 S^psg vqoc t^v twv (MiKotKiZv 
WBvfjLciTeov xarao-xsvijv- quem totum locum non minus suum ac proprium 
quam Latin am fecit Ainbrosius L. v. Ucxetmer, c. T 3 . his verbis : ‘ Lt 
quia de volalilibiis dicimus, non putainus alienimi,pa complecti, qua? de 
verme Indico uadit historia, vel eorum nlatio, qui ‘.idero potuere: fertiir 
hie cornigcT vormes converti priinum in syK*ci(‘Ui cauliSf iitquc in cam 
nuitari naluram,indc proecssu tjuodam fieri />ow>67///tf.y, et nec earn tamen 
fonnam (iguramquo custodit, sed laxis etiatioribus foliis videtur pcniias 
adsuinerc : cx his folds mollia ilia Seres depectuut vrllera, qu:e ad usus 
sibi proprios divites vindlcarunt :* ha*c ille, in cujus laun n loci versione 
haUiicinatus ost scripturtcGrajcae vitio, in crroremquc inductus est divus 
ille Antistes; scripturn enim ostendit a librario jicrperiim ubi 

nunc disertc xa,w,7rTjf,oaque de causa in specitm caulis verlit, quum ver- 
tero deb u isset rrtfcuc, ac plane, ni fallor, D. Hieronymus alias objicit, 
eum a Gra^cis bonis Latina feeisse mala, cuinque perstringir, quum Iioc 
ail: ncc de alio vonsit, quum hoc sciipsit in Pmlogo dc Spiriiii S* ad 
Demetrium : l>ucas corlcGra?cc adpellatas esse, vel Columella 

testis est 1. ii. extr.’' 

Ari^tot!e, Hist. Anim. c. XIX. L. v. 

ex T/voc txxciXijxof [isyxXoVy og e^st iooo xepara, xat Bianfspst rojv 
aXAcov* ylvsron Ss ttqwtov jxh, pierx^xhovrog tou (rxciXijxof, xaftwij* s-xsiTa 
/3o/jtj3iJXiof 6x Se TOOTOu, VsKvBxXog* 8V jaijcrl psTufiaKKei ruurxg rdig 
piop^xg irxaxg' ?x Is tovtow toO fc&ou xxt tx /3o/xj3tJxi5t xvxXvouoi T»y 
yuvaixaiv Ttvsg av3t;n3v*?o/A?vcti, xxwsirx 0 <pxivov(r*’ TTgcorvi Se \sysTxt 
v^xYxi ev Km rixpL^ly^rj, Axrwou Qvyxmjp, 

Pliny K(/t. Hist. L. xi, c. xxvi. 

“ Ll iiliahorum origo : e grandiore vermiculo, gemina protendente sui 
generis cornua priinum cruea fit; deinde, quod bonibj/lius ; cx 

CO ?ifcydalits ; ex hoc in sex monsibus born by x : tolas araiieorum inodo 
texunt ni vestem luxumquc feinimiriim, qua: bombjfcina appellatur ; 
prima eas redordiri, rursus<.iue texore invenit in Ceo niulier Pamphila, 
JLatoi filia, non fraudanda gloria cxcogitatie rationis. ut deniidei feminas 
vestis/' This account of Pliny, as well as that of Basil (cited above), 

’ The Greek is full of errors, but the work of Professor Vicat is very' inaceu* 
l ately printed, and the Latin of Ainbrosius will enable the reader to asvertaio the 
ttieaniug. 
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is evidently taken from Aristotle. “ Verba AtUtotelis” says Salmasins 
in his riiniatiaf ExercitHtt, m C. /. S, Pol^L p. iOl. qua? PHnius 
vertit, an recto acceperit, nunc est videndiim : de illo artificio-intel- 
lexissc Plinium cointat, quo solebam Romans mulieres, boinbycina Assy- * 
ria, et Scrica resolverc, etsubtiliora rursum texere; nam ava'?n;vJ5£<r9ar, 
redordiri, vcl retorquvre dixit, ytAiretroL ufpcLtysiv, rursum texere^ quomodo 
rt d#i^ Sericis dixerat ; xVristoteles vero ra /Soapy aia vocavit bombyces 
ipsas lanicio upplctas ; quod lamciiiin mulieres ava?f>jviSo|agvo:i rosolvc- 
baht: Tnjvtov est fusus stain ine involutus, quod ava7n;vi^gtr6ar dicitur, 
cum evolvitur : sic ra /3o//r|3yxia «yaAu£O'0ai t* t avaTnjvi^eo’flai dicuntur, 
quum stamen^ quo sunt involuti, resolvhur, et in fila tenuahir : addit 
Aris'toteles, xairfiira vfaivoviriy, i. e. fills sic resolutis, et tenuatis telam 
texunt, cx qua vestes bombycina' : at Pliniiis reddidit rursusque iexuntj 
dum intcliigit sc. de arto ilia redordiendi sericaruni vcstiuin, rursumque 
texendi: subjicit Aristotelcs, -irfw'n; cs /.iystai vfoLya^ sy 
Axtujou : Plinius interpretatur in Ceo : atqui KcJr es»t Coa insu- 

la, non Cea : — Gr»ci tamen iv KJdicunt ctiam dc Ceo,'' and Salinasius 
then produces some indisputable instances of the fact. I agree with Sal- 
masius in the general conclusion, which be draws from his i laboratc dis- 
cussion; ** Kx his, qiiaj notavimus, dubium vidcri posset, utruin de Coa, 
an de Cea insula Aristutcles capicndiis sit, cum gv KiS dicit bombycinas 
vestes ex vermiculo bombyce a nuilioribus texi solilas : Varro dc Ceo 
videtur accepisse[IaidoTus, Coos ^ insula adjacemprovinciiv At tiat^ in qua 
Hippocrates lucdicus uatus est, quee, nt Varro testis est, arte lanificii 
prima in onuimeutum feminarum inclaruit : lsidtn*us, as Saluiasiiis observes, 
took his infonnalion from Solinus: “ Mirarer, si alius essot auctorquam 
Solinus, Coam insulam a quoqiiam inter Attica; suburbatias posse mime- 
rari : (|uod verum est, si Caria subnrbana; nam Cos in Caria : dc Ceo 
iiibil vciiiis, quae una Cy<jladum esc, cl Atticas maxime viciim”] : Plinius 
uiiijue de Ceo, sed, quum putarct Aristotelom de bombycibus As^riis 
agere, deceptiis alttro cjusdom Aristotclis loco, ubi ruiv gV *A<70-yf<f 
^ouipijKsjuy iiicininit, ad artificium letulit, quo Assyrias ct Scricas veste^ 
•crassiore Minerva ab indigenis eorum locorum inulieribus texias ivtex- 
ere solcbant Romamv, Gra'ca?que, ct dclicatiorcs indc vestes parave ; at 
*Aa'<rv^^ait quorum alio loco meutionein fecit ptiilosophus, ex 
vesparura gencrt^sunl : dc quo errors Plinii nos alibi nioiiuimus: quum 
igitur ccrtuin sit bombyces in Coo insula nasci, ncc dc Ceo quisquuip id 
tradiderit, Painphile ilia, qua; prima invcnil bombycina cx his tlla du- 
cere, ct indc \ostcs tcxerc, Coa utiquefuii, non Cea ; ncc in bombycibus 
Assyriis, quod ridiculuin est ac talsuin, sed in Cois ars ilia primiini in- 
Venta est : indc Coa, et Coee vestes passim Romanis scriptoribiis,quas (jui 
iti Ccas mutant, totd calo errant : sic iv Ktv apud Aristotelcm est in 
Coo." 

The passages, which have been produced from Arjstotle, and fixim 
Pliny, are decisive as to the fuct» (which has been again and again dis- 
puted) that tlie/iilk-woiin was in Cffr/y times known to the Greeks and 
the Homhiis; though it is true that the Scrica importi*d from the Seres 
Was not known to>c the productiqn of a worm, llie following passage 
of Pliny, bk. XI, c. 27* gives to us sbtnc important information : ** bomby^ 
tea [bombyces] et in Co insula nasci traduht,cupfcssl,tcrebinthi,fraxini, 
quercus iiorem imbribils decussttm terras halitu anitpante ; fieri autcin 
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piimy papiliones parvos, uvidosque ; mox frigoruiYi' impaticntia villis iii- 
iiorrescere, ct adversura liycniem tunicas sibi instaurare dcnsaft, prdura 
aspcfitatc radenles tbliorum lanuginem vellere : hanc ab his cogi unguium 
carmiuatione, nxox trahi inter ramos, tcnuari ecu pectsnc ! postea ap« 
prehensmn corpori involvi nido volubilit turn ab honiiiie toUi^ hctilibus- 
ejuti vasis tepore et furfurum esca nutriri ; atque ita subnasqt sui getveri^ 
plutuas, quibus vestitos ad alia peusa dimitti : qme vero coepta suit laui* 
ticia, humurc lentesccre, mox in hla tenuari junceo fuse : nec pQdtfit has 
vcst;*s usurparc etiara viros, levitatein propter a^stivam: in tantum a lori« 
ca gerenda dibccsserc mort^, ut oncrisit etiam vestis: Assyria tamen bom« 
byce adhuc feniinis ccdiinus/' licnee, then, we learn that tAe Coan 
-were silk, the produce of tliat particular species of silk-worm, which was 
bred in the island of Cos. Had I leisure for a more elaborate discussion 
of this curious and interesting subject, I think that 1 could adduce a vast 
body of evidence to support this idea, ifj indeed, it neetls any support* 

J have already cited Isidorus, who says : “ Bombycina est a bombyce wr- 
miadOf qut ioftgimnm ea. sc jila generai^ quorum textiirab<mhycinu7H^coi^ 
ficiturque in insula Coo ; — Serica a serico dicta, vel quod etiam Seres 
priini miserunt ; — hyssino, Candida, confecla ex quotlatu geaero lini gros- 
sioris, sunt qui gejius quoddum lini byssuin esse exisiiment/* Wc have 
in tills passage, bomhycin% serica, and- byssina, distinguished from each 
other: what is the cause of this clisiiiiction ? It is obviously this, that 
hombyrinu was a lerm appropriated to the Coan vest, which whs well 
know'll to be ilie production of a worm, whereas the Serica of tlic bores 
was not so well known to be the production of a worm : Salmasiiis had 
made this observation, to which sulficient attention has not been paid* 
Scliolais will do well to attend to the following note of Facciolati in his 
Lexicon, who, after having cited the last quotation from Pliny, adds : 

Ex his satis apparot quos nunc habcinus bombyces, alteriusquich'm spe- 
cijsjiessc ab iis, ipios Pliniiis niemontt, simileftamen, ut cadem omnibus 
appellatio aptissime tnbui possil : putat nihilominus Salmas, ad Tcrtull. 
dc Vail. c. «l. nec absurde, bombyces Plinii eosdem omnino fiiisse cum 
iiostris, sed Fliiiium, cum apud faUum nuendam scriptorem earn invenis- 
M't ih'scnpiionem,quainqttuliiiius,sincdcierlu aiTipuisse,quod v'eramesse 
putaverit : liscst inter erudilos nonlevis, utrum serica, ct bombycina auti- 
quoruiTi idem sint vestis genqs, an divcrsuni : distincta esse putat Lips, in 
Excurs. 1 . ad Tac. 1. ii. Amu ; bombycina euim e i^ermc, serica cx arborum 
lana fuissc : distinguit etiara Paul. Sentent, Lib, III. Tit. 7- ^ mod.illis 
verLi'-, xeste legata, ca crdujit,qifa: cxl^ma et lino texta emit, item serica ct 
hombycinu : cui adde Ulpian. JD/g'. L. xxxiv. Tit* J?. Leg. 24.; contra 
Salmas* in Exeratt. Plitt, ad Solin, c. 24. in Adnotationibus ad TertulL 
dc Pall, c, 3. ct ad Vopisc. \\\ Aureiiun. c. 45. plwribiis ostendit, ^erievw 
ct bombycinum camlem omnino rom esse ; quod enim Seres, a quibiis 
Scricuju deaoiniiiatuni est, lanugim>m arborum depcctere dicuutur turn 
a Virg. 2 Cieorg. v. 12 1,, turn a Plin. 1. vi. c. 17- ct aliis, earn ipsam !a* 
xiuginem nibil aliud esse quam tefam ac texturain boinbycum, quos in 
ramis arborum texere id«^m Pliu* tradil, ut supra dictum est : re ifaque 
kcec duo idem esse, nomine tamea disiiHcta, quod Sericum dictum sit, quod 
a Seribus icxebatur ; botnhyciHum^ q^od in Cea insulik : Salmasio adstipu* 
lantur Isidor, I. 3 Cix. Orig. c. 87. ^et Sierv. ad lac. Vii^g. cit,, eaquo sen- 
tcnjtia vero propjor videtur/’ I must confess that I have, upon this sub^ 
ject of the Coan vests, the misfortune to differ from Dr. Vincent; for 
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the Doctor writes thlis, in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Classi- 
cal Journal* 

Dear Sir, ' • 

** I am persuaded myself, though 1 have not the means of proving it, 
that the Coan vests were originally^>??/c cottons, or muslin ; for they are 
spoken of much earlier than silk ; and the manufacture of silk, when silk 
grew into fashion, was at Tyre and Berytus, both for the holoscrica, and 
the mficture of silk with other materials : but it appears from Pliny that 
silk, when first introduce<l, was as thin as gauze, or Persian : this causc<l 
the impropriety of Juvenal's friend, who pleaded in 9 . silk-gown : this 
caused the indecency imputed to the Roman ladii'S, who were as fond of 
nudity, as modern Parisian or English ladies : and this, 1 believe, ex- 
plains the passage of Pliny relating to the additional labor redordiendi 
fila ; for the importation of Xrj^iKOv, or fjusra^x, implies a stout 
thread, which it was necessary to unravel, before it would be fine enough 
to weave up into gauze ; 1 cannot think that a web was reared out (as the 
women term it) to be wove up in a finer fabric ; but in ibis I may be 
mistaken : Mr. Barker will make allowance, as I write wholly from me- 
mory : by looking over his paper again, I observe that I may ha\e made 
a mistake, according to Pliny, in saying that theCoans did not ^pin silk, 
or weave it : but my idea still is, that the early Coir xestes w^ere not silk, 
though as the Coans were weavei*s of fine webs, they might have applied 
their skill afterwards to silk : 1 rather think that my printed Disscrlation 
will explain the whole better than 1 can do here : If you write to Mr. 
Barker, present my congratulations to him on the advancement of 
critical learning in the Cambridge School, and in my Alnm Mater, 
Trinity, in particular: it is a beam of Person's Sun, and, I hope, it will 
illuminate the whole hemisphere of literature : Succc*ss attend your la- 
bors: 

* ♦And believe me * 

Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 

W. V iNCEM’." 

IsUp, July 14. 1811." 

They^tLaoTj^ocov, or is here well explained by the learned Dr. : 

Mr. Patrick observed to me on this subject that ‘‘ I might refer the com- ' 
mercial reader to the late long and ingenious discussions in the Idverpool 
and the Manchester papers, on ihe nature and uses of cotton-twist, or 
cotton merely twisted and prepared in Lancashire, and exportc'd from 
Hull at a cheap price into Germany, to be there re-inanufacturcd into 
cotton-cloths, or stockings." It was thus imported into Rome, and hence 
Pliny says in Bk. 6. c. 20. ** Primi sunt hoininiim, qiii noscantur. Seres, 
lanicio sylvarum nobiles, perfusam aqua dept*ctentes frondium canitiem : 
unde geminus feminis nostris labor redordiendi flup rursumque texrndi : 
tarn multiplici opere, tarn longinquo orbe petitiir, ut in publico ^natrona 
translucoat.*' Pamphila's invention was simply the art of unravelling 
the silk of the worm, and then weaving it up for dresses. 

I have intimated above that, while the bombycina of Cos was well known 
to be manufactured from the produce of a worm, the knowledge of the 
fact, that the Seried, which was imported from the Seres, is the gift of the 
worm, was confined to very few persons: Pausanias was, however, aware 
of the fact, though it must be confessed that his account is erroneous : 
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Pliny was not aware of it, as is evident from Uie words, which have been 
just cited ; [sidurus, in the passages cited above, considers it in one place 
as tbfe wool of a tree, and in another place says expressly that it is sup- 
posed to be the prodiiclion of a worm. I’ollux, in bis OnonifiLsticcn^ evi- 
dently distinguishes between the bombycina, arid the serica vesiiSf though 
he seems to have been inclined to btdieve tliat both were the production of 
a worm ; xa* fjLYjV xal tu ^u<r(r»va, xai rj fiv(r<ro$, \lvou Tt 

’Jv8o7r ra Se bx /3o|xj3yx«)w, (rxiXijx/f elatv oi af 

ru vfjfjLaru ocvvstoh^ mnep -S'*) uvo rmaratf 

hriqm (cuwv adgol^fiv tu u^Mr/Auru: we are presented with the 
following note on this piussage : “ co respexissc videtur et Achilles Tatius 
iibr. 3. do Leucipp. ubi Andromedae picturam retert, in Euanthae Tabu- 
la, quainvis hoc noinen in vulgatis deest, locumquc mutiluni ita ex codi« 

ce 'hmani supple sis : ubi tameii locus pessime defectusest nonstv 

mel, quern totum tibi ex Thuani Codice restiliuiim exscri bo: «rn^X€ 8i 
gTT0Xi<r|x6v»}, oxrirep *A'i'6cove6i>s vujx^ij xexoTfnjjttevij* 

;^»T«v, TO S^ao-jULflt Asxrov, apax^iut (ubi tamen vulgntum igatxvlatv. 
polius raihi) Mixoj wXoxjj* ouxardr^v r5v irgof^xTsloiv rptx^v, aXXa 
xard T»jy Twtf spioov Tm irnjvay oiov him\ 8ev8pflov iXxotxrai VYjpi^Ta, yvvot7xss 
ti<palvou<nv *lvdul/* 

The ancients cnlertained three opinions on the subject of the origin of 
silk, which 1 shall cite in the words of Salinasius : Eodein plane modo, 
quo ex cortice lini, cannabis, ct byssi, lexcbantu^ olim tel®, el hodieque 
texi mos cst: urtic® genus cortieem tel® faciend® bonum habere etiam 
nunc compertum est : quin et sericas vesles veterum c corticibns quibus- 
dam conlici solitas cjusdem Strabonis sententia cst L. xv*, ro/aura Seri 
c^ikUk Tivwv f'Xoiwv faJvopvTj; j3uV(roy, (ahs et scriccr vesfes, bysso sc, 
€X quibusdam cortiabus carminata, ac neta ; nam byssus genus lini deli- 
calissinii, cujus cortex linteis texendis aptus: banc fuisse quorundam de 
scrico opinionem lesiatur etiam Pausanias in EliadSf iuh®c cjus verba 
ostendunt, njv jxsv yug xavva/3i8a, x«l X/vov, xxi t^v (Syo-crov ows/powrjv, 
Sroij yj y5 rpe^aiv eo-tIv hirnyfieior ol fufroi 8s, aip* wv rug hSijTocs Troioucriv 
ol otirb QvSevo$ XoioO, rgomy 8b srspov ylvovrut roiov^e : cum 

de caniiabide, lino, ct bysso loqueretur, qiiarum herbarum cortex ad 
lintea teXenda, et vestes faciendas demilur, uccasionc data suhjicit, non 
ex ullo cortice sorica fila parari, ut quorundam erat opinio, sod alio modo, 
quem ibi describit : at Plinius, et pleriquc alii veterum cx'lanugine fieri 
crediderunt, qua liuiicarum arborum et StTicarum folia cram obducta, 
ut nobtralium arborum plcr®que lanata folia habent : idem Plinius de 
genere quodam vitis, cujus folia lanata, Quinttm genas lanatWy ne Stres 
f/iircmur^ aut IndoSy adeo lanugo earn v^stit : alii ea fila vermes ncre bom- 
bycum generis tradiderc : sic trcs fucrunt divers® v<*ierum de scrico sen- 
tentia, quarnm banc ultimam veriorem esse tompora Jusliniani in ple- 
num deprehondorunt : ab illis bombycibus, qui et in Co insula nasc^biilltur, 
a quibus eiboinbycina Co/i, molliorem omnem lanuginem faciendimon^m 
mtibus bombycm app’ellarunt veleres, rcccntiorcs autcmCracu'TLatini- 
que hmhacm'' Tlinkncs Exercitatt, tn C. J. S. Polyhistora,p. 212. 
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E. H. BARKER. 
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To THE Editor of thr Classical Journal. 

« 

ou will not impute the Ql>5ervatioii:$ which I am about 
to makp to a desire of detracting^froin }'our huiefati^i^ablc correspond* 
«it, as"! am fully sensible of the labor, whicli his Chart must have 
caused him, Shd" of the thanks which he deserves, hut to a wish of 
making;; some gena'al aiiiniadverstotis on the burlrarous manner, in 
which orienlal words are rendered in Roman characters. Indeed f am 
ac^piainted with very few' of the languages in question, and the few 
errors which I have discovered in soinecd* these, I suppose to have been 
caused chiefly by words tnis|Tiaeed, which may be expected to be the 
case with so great a niirnber. To pronounce some of Mr. Patrick’s 
Arabic numerals were impossible ; and here 1 will not contend for the 
origin of flie diacritic vowels, but maintain, that without their aid, 
neither Arabic, Persic, nor Turkish can be proiionuciMl. Many, nay 
most, MSS. k is true, have not, them, but whether tliey are used or not, 
the acquisition of a correct pronunciation will be by no means iuipede<t ; 

for w'here — I occur, they are to be pronounced as long vowels, 

and where they do not, and the called by the Turks, is 

not used, a diacritic vowel is introduced, which vowel has nearly the 
same sound, whether we ext)res8 it by a, e, i, o, or ii ; and for this rea- 
son^ that the sound given to it is obscure, and uot so fuH as that 
wherefore orientalists most generally use the u, but whether be 
written inJlra, merii, niira, luOrii, mitra. if that diacritic vowel he 
articulutcd indistinctly, the sound will be the same ; bence it is that 
fatha expresses either a ore, kesra either c or i, dheptima either o oru; 
No difliculty would therefore arise, tf certain points were placed under 

those letters, which had a somewhat similar ^oiind, if aa represented 

1 

and a ^ and tlie long vowel were marked acconlingly, and the 

chacTitiG with the short sign* In rendering the Anibii* cliaracfcr into tlie 
Roman, there is scarcely a more difficult task than to conveii into 
the original lettci’s, w hat* has been expressed in our cliaraefcrs. 'I hc 
Arabic might be more clearly written jiol * ilhbild for wegd, bn is a 

vitiated proininciation for ^U3l •^h*^^** hi his second .sjK'cimcn, as i.s 
bltb for ih^latli : rlibo is also the same as Arbaa, chems is 
hut the feminine of kumsa, which should be written klKiiiis4.t« sheds 
and are tlie same : hisebo and suhl^a, mhiih and 

Sj^t^lj^bamancet,Ubgh and ttl^,oslirarid^^^ aashrd,nihbh and 

i^La niacet are but tlie same words erroneously written ; in these 1 have 
coiyecturad, which gender would best suit Mr. Patrick’s orthography, 
and many such observations might be made against tlife Hebrew and 


^ will prrlAps approach the nmrest to Mr. Patrick's word* 
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the Chaldee. There is likewise a vast difference between the specimens 
of ^'Ihiopic and those in Ludolfs grammar : * 

•According to Lndolf, the following are ijie Althiopic no-' 

morals 1. • kylyctu and * kylye 2. 

• srdAsytu and • sylysy 3. AClto't • Arybayytn and 
rybyyy4. khumysytu and WBjniysy 5. 

?l.?*?li^ • sydysytu and ?lirH • sydysy 6. ft'flO't • sS^'atu and h'fldi 
sybby^y ^ i samaiiyttt and • syinyny 8. i^JlO'fe - tas- 

yaatii and ‘ tysyy 9. OUJCI^- aasilryiu and 6AWC • yysyry 10; 

: myyty 100. OUJC"t ^ ‘ 1000. Mr. Patrick abo 

makes a mistake, when ho writes ashoora as the Persian for ten, for it 
is the very Arabic word^yii*^ which he lias called ashraand oshtt 
liazar is the Persian for one thousand: vtnsatt h the Sans- 
krita for UO, sa<a for 100 and f-alnsra for 1000: b the 

Mai ay on for 100 or more usually saratus and 4 -A^reebii for 

a thousand. The disagreement in the Chinese between Du Halde and 
Mr. Patrick if> c vtraordiimry, c.g. According to Du Halde, I 1, enl 
2, san 3, tse 4, oh 5, Ki if, l«c J, pa iS, kyew 9, she W, pa IQO, 
I-tsyen 1000 : yuz is the Turkish for *00, and jjQobeeii for 10(X>. ^ 

I do not observe here many of the dialects of the Sanskrita, but they 
may well be spared, on account of tlieir athiiity: however, the learned 
ct>l lector has fallen into one more error concerning the Hindoostanee^ 
when he ralU his .s|)ecinteii **Moors, Gip&ey, or Hindustani now it 
happens llisU the Moorrh is |x»rfectly distinct from the HindoostaiiCe# 
and is rul^'arh/ spokoti in Bengal ; soiliethnes indeed Mahratta MSS. 
nre written in the Moorrli character, but as yet there are no types of 
it. The Hindoo.slanoe aliounds with Arabic, Persian, and Sanakllta 
W'ords, the numerals of winch are various, and as 1 suppose that there 
are no llindoostanoe type;^ in this country, Clilcbrist s ortlidgrapliy xvill 
be adoptccl : l ek, yuk, wahid ; 2 dooa ; 3 teen tree, si, tiya trik^sulasu ; 

4 clinr,cJiuhar, iirbii, chuok, chuoa, chutoor, chuph, chutooh, gunda^ 

5 paiicii, puiif, punju, pun jive, gahec, ban, khun>s*/(> chhii, khut,shi 9 h» 
chhnkka, chhuk; 7 i$at, liuft, siibu ; 8 ath, utha, husht; 9 nuo, noob^ 

tisuii, nuoa ; iOdus, dih, iisliur; 20 bees, bist, koree ; 100 suo, su^ 
Slid, suekhra, sut ; 1000 hiizar, iilf, 5uhtju»r, For a similar reason th^ 
F.nglish character will be used to cjiiitrast the Bengalee with those in 
the JoUKNAt, I ck, 2 dulie, 3 tina, 4 thari, 5 pantha, 6 chhaya, 7^ 
sHta, 8 ata, 9 nay a, iU dasiia, 20 bisha or visha, 100 shata. 

n. G. WAIT. 


' There are other iEtliiopic numerals c.g. : kafebydy' one, sysii 

six, and ^A*P • thousand. Mr. Patrick mistook : sanwn ' 

second for a cardinal : not having an Am&iric Lexicooi 1 am unable to give 
specimens in that dialect. 
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NECROLOGY. 

Character of Dr. Raink. 


' X HE time that has intervened since the death of Dr. Raine, may 
enable to appreciate his character more impartially, and less 
influenced by those poignant feelings, which so unexpected an 
event had called forth ; but can scarcely have diminished the calm 
regret of his friends, or the interest of the public concerning 
him. 

The temper of the present times is, perhaps, unfavorable for 
estimating properly the merits of such a man. The long period 
of war, and party conflict, has turned our attention so exclusively 
to military glory and political talent, that we neglect those unosten** 
tatious qualities, that dispense their utility in a less conspicuous 
sphere. Yet, surely, few stations are more important in society, 
than that to which is entrusted, on an extensive scale, the forma- 
tion of the future statesman, warrior, and scholar. How Dr. 
Raine discharged this office, the testimony of all who were 
so fortunate as to be his pupils, will proclaim. His clear 
and comprehensive method of explaining every subject of instruc* 
tion j his attention to the peculiar disposition of every youth, 
and adaptation of the means most likely to influence it, have 
perhaps rarely been equalled, and can scarcely be excelled. His 
manner united in a singular degree the alluring mildness of per- 
suasion, with the imposing authority of iiistruetiou. The conduct 
of his scholars, and the literary distinctions they acquired at the 
universities, numerous in proportion to the size of the school, 
show the success that attended his exertions. But his care and 
attention to their welfare ceased not Vhen they quitted his control, 
and he continued to be the friend, the adviser, and, where he 
could be, the patron, of all, who in maturer life sought and de<» 
served it. His uniform and ardent attachment to civil and religi- 
ous liberty never tempted him to influence the sentiments, or 
make the slightest allusion to those topics, in the presence of those 
. entrusted to his care. But where there was no motive of delicacy 
to restrain, he seemed ailxious to urge his younger friends, by the 
strongest a^uments and exhortations, to political integrity and con- 
sistence. Even in the most unfilrorable and disastrous periods he 
never shrunk from the manly and independent avowal of his 
Opinions. Perhaps this might be attended by some sacrifice of 
interest and preferment ; yet he was amply repaid by the satis- 
faction of an upright and mdependent mind ; and has declared he 
knew no part of his omoi conduct, which, in declining life, he 
could view with more complacency than his uniform, adherence to 
diose tenets, which he considered most conducive to the preserva* 
tion of the constitution, and the welfare of his country. 
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• In the intercourse of social life, he was che^ful, entertaining, 
and innocently convivial. It has been said, Jhis conversation was 
somewhat tinged with the manner of the school-master. Perhaps 
this was the unavoidable effect of long habit ; but there was nothing 
in it overbearing, pedantic, or dogmatical. His beneiM^nce was 
conspicuous .in the candor and kindness with wlffch he spoke of 
the failings of others. Whenever he was heard to cetisure, or 
condemn, it was evidently the eflfect, not of hostility ^o the indi- 
vidual, but of virtuous indignation, bearing its dignified and fear- 
less testimony against the faults or the vices it wished to discoun- 
tenance. No man that ever knew him was his enemy ; some, 
indeed, who violently opposed his political or religious principles, 
might feel emotions of dislike or rancor ; but if ever they met 
in the intercourse of life, his urbanity and amiable qualities dis- 
armed their enmity, and softened it into regret, that with such a 
man they could differ so widely. 

His acquirements in Classical Literature were of the first rank* 
Though he has given nothing to the world, yet he devoted a part 
of Ills little leisure to the foundation of some works, which, if 
perfected in the retirement he was just on the point of enjoying, 
might materially have enriched the stores of Greek erudition and 
criticism. 

This faint and inadequate outline has been delayed, in hope 
that some one better qualified for the task might have rendered its 
publication unnecessary. As this has not been the case, the writer 
has only to regret, that the delineation of such a character has 
fallen to the lot of one, who never was his pupil, and but lately 
was honored with his friendship. 

Irin, Coll. Camb. G. P. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

To THE Editor or the Classical Journal. 

I'fiE following observations on a passage in ^schyius, 
and two passages in Aristophane-s which arc adduced by Mr. Person 
in his Preface to the Hecuba, are much at your service, if you think 
them worthy of being inserted in your Journal. 

Aug. I. 1812 . P. 

I. JEsch. Choeph. 654*. 

£f9rf^ (PiXofyvoi C9TIF /Sitt. 

Cum Aldus et Roboriellus ediderint irrtff levi mutation^hgendum 

Wiir. Fatendum est quidem AUicos hujusmodi fwnifia 

plerumque generum duorum communia Jacere. Non semper iamen 
nanc regulam servant veteres. Pokson* (p. ix.) None of the examples, 
which are produced by Mr. Person, in this passage, and in his note on 
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"Med. 8ZSL «re sufficient to justify the use of in a tragic lambic. 
The feminize termination is peculiaily inadmissible in the present 
inst^iice^ as the Poet, by virtue of the 0 ^?^ t* rrifutiwfitnPf has 
tbe liberty of joining the words to a masculine adjec- 
tive -m die .play. V. 893. 0< "yiv, Aiyia-0cv /Sm. 

I venture to^j^ropose the following emendation of the verse In 
question i £<Wv^ n? A/y/Hbn /3/«. 

This use of rtq is by no means uncommon, although it is not noticed, 
to the best of my knowledge, by the commentators on the Attic poets. 
I subjoin a few examples of it. 

iEsch* Prom. 695. n^i yt ^exlst ns ci. 

Soph. Aj. 12(>6‘. Otv, retf 0etP6fT^ Wi ru^tid Td< fi^^rns, 

S^geiptT, JUK/ k'kiTmm. 

There is some authority for T«r$ /S^dr«7^ but the common reading 
appears to me to be preferable on every account. 

Phil. 519* d-v, fMi pv» ftii T<5 

£urip. Iph. Aul. 1012. irri, juei Xittf rtc^u 

!HeL 911. ^Earuf y 0 vtSittiig rtf m. 

y^ristoph. Av. 924. rtf mKUat fiovrdetp fdrtf. 

Ibid. 1328. Jldfv yk^ irri rtf, tSren^ Sp§f, 

n. Aristoph. Eq. 319* 

Kut PH Am, ttkfii.rcuT rxurhf eim KetrdytXtif 
ndfiT^Xpp TAi$ Snj^iratrt Kxt rots pfA«($ ^ec^cer^ifiuy. 
n^iv ykj^ tjpui TJi^yttc^rsf, ?9U¥ It ruTf ififieeTtv. 

^ This is the common reading. Kuster, in his notes, proposes the 
following emendation of the first verse : 

Kkfii, tH AuCf rm* reevrh, iivn 

Notwithstanding the dactyl in die second place, Brunck pronouncor 
this emendation to be most certain, and has admitted it into his text. 
The Ravenna MS. reads : 

N« Aim, iS^atert rvtvrvf^ It vr% KMxiyiAuy. 

Mr. Porson silently exhibits die follow^ing reading, p, xlix. 

. * s V » ' * 'A ' ' A '* ' .k 

Ketffi Tfrvr ravrp, vn Ai , tutreeyt?i»K 

In the second verse, Kuster reads, in his lextf ro7f Koti to?? 

■ which reading is adopted by Brunck. Kuster proposes, in his 

i^hotes, Tclf infitirxta-t Katt This reading is confirmed by the 

dRavennaMS. I suspect, that the true reading of these two verses is 
1^ foUows : KkfUf PH AJ\ avTC r«vr iS^atP, irrt Katt yi>^ajp 
rdtf inftircfin xmi 

.In the first place, it appears to me, that nvri rdvro, tkL^ very things 
better with the preceding verties than rum r^r^ the very 
0mg. Secondly, I have not been able to find any authority for the 
'intpreesion xMreiyt)\aap sratfi^'ttPf to offofd matter of laughter. In this 
veme, if I am not mistaken, the Attics alw^ays use yiAMrie or yOMP. 
;On the other handy Sm Kxi occurs frequently. So Ach. 143. 

‘ 0 *TfAtSp T i^xrrkf kXntcifa tlm xx) 


if tcTff r0tx*t( €y^xf\ *A0Hfx7cf xmXo/. 

xxt Xlysfv ilwxpTXf, ^toprxf i 


XXI xlysfv xwxprxf, pj^toprxf itrni^Xf, 

Mi vx7f hruik tnAnvxm xxAiv. 
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AvI 1290. ^Sl^uhfutnvt «vrif wt^ipetvSf, uom M/ ** 
ffoAXo79'f» ifvi^ apcftxr it ^ 

Thirdly, 1 write with the circumflex accent on the last 

syllable. Js a poetic form of the aorist of ix^y and, in ^ 

some passages, has been converted mto by the traitccribemy**-^ ' 
Eiirip. Hippol. 1 28fj. : it ( md^ 'kYft) 

is the emendation of "Markland, which Mr. Monk would 
probably have received into his text, if he had noticed the Aldine • 
reading of Phcen. 41 1 • n<?t }* t«’ hn’toMt ; * 

Before I quit these three verses of Aristophanes, I must observe^ 
that they ought rather to be attributed to Nicias than to Demosthaa^. 
The mention of the or parisli called n*^yaT»iy is not made at 
random. It appears from Athenaeus, ^p. 537. C.) that Nicias was 

nifyate*afcy. 

III. Aristoph. Av. 5J>9. 

Toiiff Sije^v^cvs t' uvTtiti 3fi|o«0**, ovf T^arf^oi KWTif^Svr*, 

T^v ^uTct y^ xiyuwi )i rtt reth 9r»m;, 

Ovini ciiit rot 6in<retv^h Toy ^y, orXiiy s7 ri$ 

This is the reading of all the MSS. except one, which has dwt 
i instead of lean. The editions prior to that of Brunck read •fiaety a 
word as foreign to Attic ears as ^eetn. Brunck, in his notes, pro- 
poses the following reading : 

T*» ^T«i yai^eme, dyi kiy^ttett rdit iriinH* 

Mr. Person, (p. li.) prefers im xiytvetf, 1 suspect that die iBWor is 
chiefly in the word hiywn. Perhaps the Poet wrote : 

Tcy a^yv^lav. ovtti ya^ ^wel yi toi rait sratTf;. 

The alteration of into yi is required by fjbe sense. The other pait 
of the emendation, which I do not propose with confidence, derives 
some weight frcim the resemblance qf ioi«», tSfeuny etdaety and 
It is possible, that the Poet may allude to some scolion or popular song. 

P. S. Allow me to take this opportunity of correcting an en^ 
which I have committed in a short letter inserted in tlie Ninth Number 
of the Classical Journal, p. 202. In the passage of the Troades, wbidl 
gave occasion to that letter, fvv. 1123. — 1155.) the ancient reading 
of the following words probaoly ou^ht to be retained without altera- 
tion : f ^ ^Tifa-aro 

ioi^poct ritf 

These words may be translated as follows ; And she obtained, leave 
from him to have this corpse buried. There is a similar passage in the 
Helena, v. 1063. ^ ^ 

* *£1( tatemru e cy«XM^ 

h tayj/at riffwmt rieii y^f »}rKe§fmu 

The second line is thus translated by iBmiliiis Portus : 

Ah hujus ag^i iyratmo petam^ ut mihi permiifut te sepetire* ^ . 

'It is hardly necessary to produce examples of this use of ^ veth 
ftirtvfAUi* Eurip. Med. 780. 

Ueuius i% futtut rm 

This verse is thus translated by Portus : 

Ptrlam verd ut Uheri msi numni. 
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AtwpR dismissing Jrdj, scito, on the ground, 

Ni^it.excmpiura, litem qiiod litc resoWit, 
the controTersy betwixt Sidneyensis and Mr. E. H. Barker (Clas- 
sical Journal, No. viii. p. 4-33. — ^No. ix. pp. 185, 187. No. 
X. pp. 377, 380.) turns on two questions very distinct and intelli- 
gible.' 

1. Is, tva, Jiog vtttiearsgos, without the participle cSv, Attic 
Greek for this English — 

“ Tliat lie may learn he has not the cunning of Jove.’’? 

£. H. Barker asserts it. 

2. Was Mr. Person right, in remarking on the lection, Orest. 792. 

mu yip »v ^IKo( ; 

that it involves a double solecism 2 E. H. Barker denies it. 

To prove the first position, instances were wanted of nuvSivaiy 
yiyvcocxo), a.to'SivapMi, tf^gioxnoy and similar verbs, in passages like 
these, from a well authenticated text and with a meaning clear 
and undisputed. 

1 . (mSs Sn^rof. Learn that thou art mortal. 

2. tymv fuTvxvS’ I found I was fortunate. 

S. «vo<r»9f ^<rJsTo. '‘He discovered he was a wicked man. 

4. iSges iftxtiff’ You found out you were ignorant. 

To prove th^ second positioif, instances were wanted of Siixvofu, 
and similar verbs, in passages well authenticated, and with 
meaning incontrovertible, like to the following. 

5. Sil^ofuv We sliall prove that we are friends. 

6. Ravels SUaiog. You will show that you are a man of 

' integrity. 

Not one instance of verbs, so taken as in the above fictitious ex- 
amples, in ACTIVE meaning with a nominative case of the adjec- 
tive follo'wing the, verb, participio quod aiunt suppresso, has been 
yet produced by Mr. Barker, in support of either of his positions. 
And all the passages he has quoted or referred to, are foreign to 
the purpose ; inasmuch as they prove nothing that ever was de- 
nied, nothing that belongs to the controversy betwixt us. Here 
I take mv leave of the subject ; which is now finally left on my 
part to we decision of your readers.— Somewhat too much of 
tiiis, already. 


I, 27, 1812. 
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* LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

In One Volume, Octavo, by John Mitforu, A. B. the AchUlciH of Staiius: 
witli tiu; collations of sc\eral MSS. and some editions whose readings have not 
bc'cii i;iveii before, particularly two vciy scarce ones belonging to JLord Spenben 
Tliis work is intended to be followed by the Tkebais. 


IN THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

tli'i'ek TcNtamont, with Orieslmclt’s Text. It will contain ro]»ioiK Notca 
fio*:i HanK, Kaphel, KypKe, Sohi(‘i:}*:?er, Roscnniiiller, &(*. in faniilbu I^atin ; 

tbi r Avith parallel payMgts from the Classics, and v,ith fncnces to Yim»rua 
I'or aod Bos f<»r ililipi^es. 12 Vols. Octavo. A few copies on brge 

paper. 

The Livicyilft of Etiniish Cnunmar, with numerous Exercises, Onesfions for 
Exaiiiitiaiioiis, uiul Notes, for the nse of the .idvauced Student. By the Rev. 

. Mb n, Ma^t<•r of the Grammar School, Newbury. 

Mr. Jut'ksoii is priiitaig Oxford a Grammar of tho JEolo-Ooric or Modern 
Greek tongue, vulgarly called the Roiuaic ; in which the peculiarities of the 
/Kolo-Doric will be traced to the respective diaieds of which the modern Greek 

i^ coiupo.sed. 

[iJULiCAL. 

e 

SjK'odily will appear a Work upon the Prophecies, intitled, England Safs 
AMI Triumpiian r ; or, Researches into the. Apocalyptic Book, 2 vols. Ovo. 
By llic Ke\. Fivdeiic Thruston, M. A. 

An octavo xohime of NliieOrigiiial Sernionsof Dr. WaBs’s, which bswe never 
before appcmxd in piiut, is in great forwardness, and accoinpaniea with a 
Ihclhce^ by Dr, J. P. Smith, of Homerton, w»U be published shortly. 

Mr. Frey ha« in tlio press his Hebrew and English Grammar ; and a Dictionary 
ill I wo purls; the first containing all the primitives Riul derivatives in the Hebrew 
and Chaldiiic laugiuiges, wIeU a lAitin and English translation; luid the second^ 
the pj-incipal words in Latin luid Eugiisb, with a Hebrew translation. 

Mr. W. Jacjiies, of Chelsea, has in the Press, — A Guide to the Reading and 
Study of the Holy Seriptures, with an illuhtrative Supplement ; translated from 
the Latin of Augustus Herman Franck, late ProfeMsur of Divinity and the 
Orientni I-ungiiages, in the University of Halle; touether with a Memoir of the 
Author, Critical Notes, and a Notation of Bookii, proper for the BibOral 
•Student. Dr. Doddridge, in his I^ertures, observes of the present Work — 

It coiitiduH the UEST Rules for studying the Scriptures that 1 ever remem-' 
her to have seen.” " ‘ 

VoL. VL No. XI. 2 O 
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CUISUICAL. 


Brotier’s T\riTCs, whu'h romhtnrs flif ailvvin^’nci's of tlie Paris and Edii>* 
l>nrj?li cdiHons. With a srlecttoii of Notes froni all the Coinrnentators on 
Tacitus subsequent to the Filinburjyh edition : The Literal ia Notitia, and Poli- 
tica, are also added ; the Freneh Passages are translated, and the Homan Money 
turned, into FnLdish. Edited and prinhd b\ Mr. A. J. A'alpy, in .'S Vols. 8vo. 
Priue ill boards 1/. 4s. A lew copies ai^o on ro\al Uvo. writing paper, at tM. os. 

Classical and I5iBMC\ii RKcriFATfoNs ; rontaining a Commentary, eritieal 
and explanatory, on the Germany of Tacitus ; Hemaikson the Ifippolytiis, and 
the Prometheus; Strii'tiircs on the Kilitions of J*rofessor Monk and JVfr. JRom* 
field; an Application of the Doctrine of the Associatior of Ideas to the llhis- 
tmtion of the Classical Writers; Observ«ition8 on tlio Flyssiis and the Serica as 
well as the Oriental Etliiopiannd the Indi eolorati of the Aneients, <S:i‘. \c.s:c . ; 
with a great variety of other Classical Matter, and ninch l*ihlical Criticism , 
By E. H. Barker, Esq. ofXiiiiity College, Camb. Vol. 1. Price C.«. 6d. in boards. 

English TranslaiUms of four Comedies of Aristrphanes, from the original 
Greek, with Notes, viz. the Clouds, by R. Cumbnlaiul, Esq.; the Plutuh, 
by H, Fielding, Esq. and Uie Rev. Mr. Young; the FnotiSv by C. Dnnster, 
M. A. ; and the Birds, by a Member of one of llie Cniveisities, To form one 
Tolume octavo. Printed by A. J.Valpy, Tooke's Court, Chancery Lane, tor 
liackington, Allen, and Co. Finsbury Square. Octavo, Price tv's. 

P. S. Tills volume will be quickly followed by an F.ngiish \ersioii of the 
following four Plays of the same author, vi/.. the Acii wom ans, the Wahfs, 
the Knights, and the Pkack, To be executed upon the same plan with 
the Birds. 

Beautifully printed in one volume small Bvo. and dedicated (hy p(*rmission,) 
to Joseph Goodall, LL. D. Piovost of Eton,— T untamina Metrica, <Ie Exer- 
citationibus Pucronim in Schola Regia Ktlincnsi Provectiorum EiecU, anno 
M.DCCC.XII. 

This lilBe volumf' conlaiiis a ffw sptrim' m nf comjvvitirtn in Latin sclcrie^i t’lom 

ordinary PK®rus<'S of tlin more advanced boyi iu tlv upjibr, or Ttnetor’s cl.t*.-. of Liio Hiali Sdioul 
of F.dmhuryli Cuiuif' thn last vear, eivm^ any rle-j;rce of joihUuty to dtt» injit-?. 

it Will b«i rr-adily vrosiinif rt that the oiilv objrrt'; aini^H at liavi* bfr.n to invaril, in somii dPtjrr***, 
iht! pasti-xfrtioiis of youthJu'l industry, and lo stiuiular*' lUc ftfoa’i of cIjosc 'A ljom.iy fullow here- 
nfler in the »ame carevr. 


Kicardi Porsoni AovKHsAniA. — Notio et Einendationes in Pootas Grsrros. 
qnas ex Schedts ManuscriptiwPorsuni apud Collegium SS. Triuitatis Cantabri* 
giie adservatis dmiromseruut ct ordinariint, iiecnon Indicibiis instriixerunt, 
Jacobus Henricus Monk, A. M. Carolu.s Jacobus Blomficld, A. M. Canlabrigia*. 
Sumtibus Collegii SS. Triuitatis. 

A few copie?, beautifully print’d on imperial paper and hotpn'W»*d, may bp had of the publiihcr. 

Tim voliime contHin& llic Non*? aud t'mondatiom on thi* differonl poets, which weic the 

fruits of the learning <trid hagai ily of the first wholar of tho At all periods of his life. 
Person was in the habit of /loting down hU rcMorations of coirupt passages, an.i the grounds of 
Ids ofiinlon, in the margins of bquIrH, and iti copy-books, or loose papers. Alter his ijHHth, the 
whole of tiifcse prerions remains were purchaHed of his eaecntors by Trinity C'-ollege, Cambridge, 
lociety, anxious to satisty tlic publk curicHiiy, as well as to eohsult the fame of their late 
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illuAtrioHS member, by the puhlicatum of tlii^ rullecUon, comrollted to rrofessor Monk, Mr. 
Dobrre,* ^aml Mr. Blotiiiiold, the char (;u of extiacUiiK ami editing whatever was fit to meet the 
^uhlit' eye. The**c gfDtleirn'ij have been above two years ot-cupiej in this task, and have now coin- 
pU'ti'd a volume routaimiig all thal was leit by Por&on toiiceniing tlie Girek poets, llis obscr- 
valioua an* digested and anangod by tlic €*ditars iii the mode most convenient to the reader; 
and all additinnul value is given to the publication by two copious Indexes. Ouci, ol the authors ^ 
emended or illustrated , liie olhei of the -ubji cis treated The lolume is iio» u large 
the matter rontaiiied in it, if expandt-d in uie ordinary mode, would fdt many In 

tlie rorrectious of the Fiagiin’iils in Athutauif Puriin has iiiven speeiineiis critical ** 
aiutcness, aided by his ustomshing memory mid learning, that exceed all helirt. This book is 
beautifully punted at liit* CaSibrnlge University press, m Gieek tyjics ordered expressly for this 
purpo.se, aud cast after tiic tnodelii given by the Into Protcs.^qr hiuiself. 

Epitomb Sacr^i: Historle, In Usiini Scholarum. Prict* 2.s, bound. ** 

Collation of an Im)I\n Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch: witli 
Proliminary Romarks, coiitaininw an exact clescriptiou of tiie ManiLvcript, ami 
it nutice of &ome otlu rs, (Hebrew and Syriac) colkoted by tbe Kev. Chiadius 
Buebanan, U. 1). in the year IbOb, and iiovv deposited in the Public Library, 
Cambridi;e : al .^)0 a Collation and nescription of a MS. Roll of the Book of 
Kstlu'i* , and tlie Me^iliab of Aliasuerii.s, from the Helnew Copy orii^inally extant 
in Bra/eri Tablets at ^oa, on the Malabar Coast ; ^itli an English Translation # 
By Tlioiiias Veates, late of tbo University of Oxiord. Pnee iU, boards, 4to. 

A Sketch of 'iiie Greek Accioence, arranged in a inanntr convenient 
for T ransciiptioii , by means of wiiicli Learners may bo assisted in committing 
it to moinory. By J. Hodgkin. Price tjs. (W. 

AisxTAor EflTA P-iii eiiBAS* iEsclivli Septem Contra Tliobivs ; ad (Idem Mann- 
fCTiptoruiii cnu‘iidavit, Noias et Glo^sArimn adjeeit. Caroms Jucobns BlomHeld, 
A. M. Collegii SS. TtiniluU.s apud Cantabru’ie.nses nitpcr Socius. Pi*. 7s. boards. 

Select A Gn.F.rr e veteri 'reatamento, secundum interuretalionem Septtia* 
ginta, iiecnon e Novo Teslamenlo, itnibus nuld'^ AngVice et LcAtcou cum tpiaiiVi- 
Vdte syllabavum uotatu adjecit Ad.vmls Dickinson. In usuiu SclioUnim. 

In SIX large octavo volumes, each volume containing more than 7^20 pages, 
c'lo.sely, blit neatly, printed ; iniisti*at4;Hl willi Fifteen Portraits, and a fac- 
simile of one of Mr, MarkUnd’s Letters, Price Six Guineas, — Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eigliteeiilb Century ; comprising Hiograpliical Memoirs 
of William Bovvyer, Printer, F. S, A. and many of his learned friends ; an 
inc.idcntal \iew of l!u: Progress and Advaiiceineut of Literature in this King- 
dom, during tlie last Ceniury ; and Jliograpbical Anecdote# of a conaidcrablc 
number of einimuit Writers, and ingenious Artists. By John Kicliol.**, F. S. A. 
Lond. Editib. and Perth. 

A very copious Index is printing with all possible speed, and will be 
delivered in a separate volume, without any farther charge to the purcha.sen 
of the Work. 

Kiiripidis Tragoidia^. Viginii cuiu variis leetionibiw, cx editione J. Barnes, 
4$ vols. 1/. 4#. boavd.s. 

Sixth Volume of the Anccilotes of Literature^ by the Rev, W. Bcloe. 

Gymnasium, sive Syinbola Critica. By the Rev. Alexander Crorabie, LL« D., 
2 f ols. bvo. IL Is. boai'ils. 

Cicero’s Five Books l)e Finibiis, translated by Parker. New edition, 8vo. 
iOs. board.s. 

Virgilii Maroni.s Opera, secundum Heynii tcxiuni, 18mo. 4$. boards. 


1 Ml. Dohree vvas prevenud irom Mxistins iu the work, by a teuipoury absence from GngUn4« 
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The History of all Kkligioas : containing a particular account of the 
.-.rise, ilcoHne, and tksccnt, of the jpatriaiciial chiirelics to the time of Moses : 
tlft^^rious chaiij^es to tlu* end ot the Isi'aelitish Clturch ;nid tlie connncncc- 
went 01 Christian Keli^ien. The rise and jnogfobs of ilse different sects 
in tlie early ages of the Ctiristiaii Church : a faithful account of nil the sects at 
this* day indiristcndoni, ^^itha reference to the time when they tiist made their 
appearance. In this work will bo given a refutation of Levi's J)issertations 
on ^the prophecies, with conelusive argitnients (n prove that the Je as cannot now 
expect a Messiah to conic ; and that the prophecies veri*. accomplisiied in the 
divine person of Christ. Ily John Bellamy, uiitlior of Bihlic.d C'nticisms in the. 
Classical, Biblical, and OrieiiUl Journal. Small Baper, t>r. as. bd. large paper, 
pr. 9s, 6d, in boards. With a Frontispiece containing Five Heads. 

A Sermon on the Snnctificalion of the Jah\Vs D*tij, By the Rev. Janice Rudge, 
Curate and Lecturer of Limdiouse. Price 1^. 

Annotations on the Four Gospf.ls ; with considerable additions and 
improvements. Second li^dition, forming three Octavo Vidumos. Price ll. 4s. 
The Annotations on the Acts, which have* bi*cn added, may be had separately, 
to bind up with the fit si Edition. Priced^. Cd, boards. 

n»l The Constancy of Israel. — An unprejudiced Illustration of 
some of the most inipoitant Texts of the Bible ; or, a Polemical, Critirad, and 
Theological Reply to a public Inciter by Lord Chawfonl, addressed to the 

Hebtew Nation. Part I. Contains his migroimdid Arguments, and their 

complete Refutation. It demonstrates also the impropriety of Triinslations, the 
Hyper-theoiogiral, and Dogmatical Comments, of Portions of the Bible. An 
Appendix, evponiidiiig the solo Unity, and the Veracity of the various sarred 
Names mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, — Part II. Comprehends the Dispersion 
and Progress of Israel, by a Rational, Theological, and Biographical Research. 
Guided by various Notes and Observations, relative to ambiguoiiK Doctrines. 
Besides a Political, I/itcrai’y, and Domestic aceoaiit of tlie present state of the 
Jews in Europe. Writtin without prejudice, by Solomon Bennett, Native of 
Poland, and Professing the Arts in Loudon. Octavo, boards, Price. 7.s. 

A Friendly Call to a Now Species of Dissenters or nominal Chiircbmen, but 

S metical Schismatics, inscribed io the Right Hon. Sir W. Scoit In this edition, 

csides many imp(>rt.aiit alterations throughout the wliole, the following .subjects 
are for the first time introduced : — 1. On the Catholic deiiiaiids. — 2. Oii the 
Schools of Dr. Bell and Mr. Larfeaster. — 3. On the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. By the Rev. Eilward Barry, D.D. Rector of St. Mary’s and St. 
Leonard’s, Wallingford, Fourth Edition, Octavo, Price Us. boards. 

Critical Conjectures and Observations on the New Testament, collected from 
various Authors, as well in regard to words as pointing ; with the reasons on 
which both are founded. By William Bowyer, F. S. A. Bishop Barrington, Mr. 
AiarkianJ, Professor Scbiilt/, Professor 3Uelmelis, Dr. Owen, Dr. Woide, Dr. 
Cosset, and Mr. IVc.stnn, — A scries of conjectures from IMichaelb, and a speci- 
men of Notes on the Old Testanicnt, by Mr. Weston, are added as an Appendix. 
Fourlh edition^ enlarged and corrected, 41o. 2ls 12s. 6d. 

A Hebrew-EngHsh Lexicon. By tlie Rev. . H. Banks, Ovo. 10s. 6d. 

The Book of Job, literally translated from the Original Hebrew, and restored 
to its natural arrangement ; with Notes, critical and illusirative: and an Intro- 
ductory Dissertatioii on its Scene, Scope, Language, Author, and Object. 

S ' John Mason Good, F. R. S. Member Am. Phil. Soc . , and F» L. 8. of 
iladelphia^ 8vo. Khr. 
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j oniEyTAL. 

Prem Sagiir ; or the History of the ITiiuloo Deity* Srce Krislm, contained in 
the tentli chapter of Svee Buba^uvut of Vya,siu!evii ; translated into Hinduve^^ 
from the Brij 1>, hasha of Chutoorh Hooj Mirr, Ity Since I.ulloo Lai 
hasha Mooiishcc, in the College of Fort William. Calcutta printed 4L . 

Raincetti ; or Tales exhibiting the Moral Doctrines* and the Civil andi^Mili- 
tary Policy of the Miiidoos ; translated from the Original Sanscrit of Narayun 
Pundit, into Biij B, haslra. By Since Lulioo Lai Kub* B, hasha MooDi^ee^ 
in the College of Fort William. Calcutta printed lt>09* royal yvo. 1/. 10s. 

Prabod'b Ciiaiuho" Daya, or the Moon of Intellect : an allegorical Drama* 
And Atrna Uod'ii; or the Knowledge of Spirit. 'J’ranslated from the Sanscrit 
and T^raerit. By J. Taylor, M. D. Member of tlie Asiatic Society, and of the 
Literary Society, Bombay. 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

Horai Sinica* : traitilations from the Popular Litecatiire of the -Chinese. By 
the Kev. Robert Morrison, Protestant MisMOiiory -at Canton. 8vo. ;3s. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wc earnestly solicit all onr lit<‘rary friends to communicate to m any scarce 
and valuable tracts, connected with Clwisicnlf Bibifcaf, and Oriental Literature, 
that they may think worthy to he preserved and made public. 

A Parallel between the Latin, Greek, and Sanscrita, in our next. 

Cambridge Prize Poems in No. XII. 

No. II. of the Ilennogenis iVogymniWwiafa hits been unfortunately, but unavoid- 
ably, delayed till our next N o. 

Mr, E. H. Barker's Vindication of his own Method of Crilicism is postponed. 

Mr. Hay ter’s Researches at Herculaneum in our next. 

The Prices of tlic most rare and valuable Booles, sold at the late Aaction, shall 
not be neglected. 

Tlie Author of the Kssaff on the Alexandra of LycophroHy inserted in No. IX. 
solicits any obstTvatioiis on the subject. 

Tlie Article on Classical Education will be inserted without delay. 

A. R. C’s Critical Review of Illustrations of Homer arc destined for No. XII. 

Wc shall extract from a late popular Pamphlet, for tlie information of soma 
•f our readers, Tlie Course of Studies pursued at Oxford, 



SIB* Notes to Correspondentsi 

F. R. S’s Seria Bihlica shall commeDce in No. XIL 

W *5 article on the Confusion of Tongues has been received. * , 

I 

The Jma'iptions on the Theatre at Syracuse in our next. 

Editions to Mr. Patrick’s Chart qf Nutnerals shall be inserted. 

A Pissc4%^tion on the Corresponding tenets of ^lussulmeny Indians, JEgyptians, 
and Chinese, is under inspection. 

The Etymology of Penates, and Pindar illustrated, in our next, 

H. R’s communication shall not be neglected. 

W. A. H’s article has been received. 

We now \vii»li to put an end to the numerous communications rclalivc Lo Dr> 
A. Clarke aud M r. Bellamy. 

£• S’s Biblical Synonyma arc accepted. 

We thank Mr. M. for Professor Pui-son*s few Notes onr parts of Sallust ; they 
aliall certainly appear in No. Xll. 

Mr. Y’s translation of the Phoenician Inscription shall be inserted. 

Wc should have cheerfully inserted the Epigrams from our Cambridge Friend, 
had they been honored w ith the Prize. 

The following Tracis of Valckenaer will be inserted in our future Nos.— 
1, Orntio inaaguralis de causis neglcctfe lUcrarum Gr. culturor, Fraiic^fp 1711 . fol. — 
Oratio de publicis Atheniensium moribus, pro tanporum diversitaley aescentis 
labentisque reipublica causis. 4to. 176(3. The latter will appear in No. Xll. 

The Treatise of Lambert Ros ou Greek Accentuation shall soon appear. 

Cantabrigieiisis in our next. 

W. N. de B. is accepted. 

The Review of Aristophanes by Porson i»i our uext. 

H. H. J’s Poems are not neglected. 

B’s Re\icw of lUppolytus is unavoidably postponed. 

Reply to the VA'ticic on Bentley's Callimachus will appear in No. Xll. 

Onr Norwich Correspondent S. is not forgotten. 

Criticism on John viii. 44. by J. H. just received. 

Mr. Lawson's Odc^aod J. W. — as soon as possible. 

A friend will be much obliged to any of our readers, who can inform him 
where the MSS. mentioned in the Calal. MSS. Anglia! ct Ilihemirr, as belonging 
to Francis and Edward Bernard, are to be found ; and also what became of Dr. 
Douglas's celebrated collection of Editions of Horace on his death.” * 

We sliall be obliged to oiir readers, if they will take every opportunity of 
requesting any of their friends, who have travelled for the sake of information, 
to transmit to us whatever researches or valuable discoveries they may tliink 
^Worth communicating to the public* 

^ We shall be happy to receive from our friends any Literary Notice on subjects 
'^«oimeCted with CUmicalf Biblical, and Orkutal Literature. 
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Iproieipectujeiejei 

OF NEJV JVORKS. 

BY* SUJJSCRirTION. 

513etD 

oa, 

^MOKTIILY ANALYSIS, OF GilNERAL LITERATURE. 

T II n r<m*;i(lorati<)n of flic niimlierof RcvieivSf Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly, 
off. red to the piildie, may prodiiee a wonder ut the sif'ht of a I'rospectus for an 
additional periodical f*-ork; but the slightest exaniination of the nurture of the 
new publication will make wonder cease. 

The present Rrrieiv^ are not so niiich distinguished for an account of a new 
work, as for a critical examination of the subject on which it is written. What 
is culled a Koview of a political or religions publication, really consists of a decla- 
ration oftlie sentiments of the Reviewer ; and the publication is generally extolled 
or depreciated, not according to its abstract merit as a composition, but accord* 
ing to the party or sect, which the Critic is disposed to follow. 

Such lias been during more than Haifa Century the conduct of the most respect- 
able Montiily Roviosvers. The Quarterly Reviews, lately established, have risen 
still higher in the scale of original disquisition. They have eften taken the title 
of a book as a Motto t<» a lli'^sertation on a subject, wliicb occupied the public 
mind, and scarcely hinted at the publication, which appeared at first sight as 
tin* objeef of their Criticism. 

Xt is not intended to depreciate the merit of tlie.se Reviewers. Much learoing, 
genius, and inlbrination have been thrown on the subjects, which they have under- 
taken to elucidate ; their observations on Political (Economy have, on some 
occasipn.s, suggested useful hints to Govemmcnt, and their Count has been 
informed, if not directed, by the result of tlieir labors. From fhc collision of their 
op}iosite sc*nlimeiit«, and from the farts which they have bronghl to light in sup- 
port of tlu-ir opinions, tlic public mind has been illiiniinatei?, taste has been 
rcfimwl, know lodge has been incn;ased, and perhaps it is not too much to say that 
the general manners have been improved. 

But we strongly feel the force of an objection, which has boon frequently made, 
that il is ncce.s.sary, in order to formal) impartial opinion of a book, to read many 
]^cvie\irs of opposite principles, and that in consequence of the length, to which 
critical dissertations are carried, many books arc not reviewed until their novelty 
or their importance h«is ceased ; and some are never noticed. To remove these 
objections, a new Pcrioilical Work is proposed to the public, under the title of 
« THE NEW REVIEW, OR MONTHLY ANALYSIS, OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE,** to be published on the 1st of January, 1813, and continued 
•n tlic 1st of every Month, Price 6d. 
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Prospectuses of New Woris, 


The plan, which has been suggested, is ; 

1* To analyse every Publication, by giving a view of the Contents ; the' Preface,, 
when it explains ^he subject ; and Pxfracis of prominent and striking parts of 
the book ; thus enabling the reader to exercise a judgment unprejudiced by the 
^■^^timents of the Reviewer. 

9. To prftM^ Supplementary Number at the end of the year, containing an Index 
of Subjects with reference to the Authors, who have troatcil on them ; thws 
peipetmting a full and correct list qf all U'riters, and of the Subjects of their 
Publications. 

3. To insert Literary Tnteliigcnoc, and Notices of Works in hand ; to mention 
Improvements made in new F.dilions of Works ■, and to admit Defences of 
Authors against Criticisms, without any expense to the public, but at a modcr* 
atc^charge to the writers, 

4. To add the Taldc of Contents of the preceding number of every Review, thus 
enabling the public to ascertain at one view what hiL*^ bc«n noticcd.->-This will 
be found particularly convenient for all those, who have not direct recourse 
to cxieusivc libniries, where indeed every periodical l^ublication is not to be 
found *, by the want of which many persons are ignorant of the ie\iew of their 
Works, — ^Tiuis, iiistcail of being a rival, this will be an Index and a Supplement 
to the established Reviews. 

As it is intended to state what othe r Works each Author has Published, or 
Rdited^ it is requested that a list of tlmm may be i-enl with the Book to be 
noticed. 

To prevent omissions, and an expense jvroportioned to the unirnsalHy of the 
Notices, it is hoped that a copy of every Book will be lent to the Editor, to the care of 
Mr. A, J. Valpy, Tnoke's Court, Chancery Lane, London, at whose Press Tub 
New Review will he printed. To be had of all Booksellers. 


TBiliUotbeca ^penceriana* 

A dcB^Tiplive catalogue of tlie early printed books, and of many important fust 
editions in the lihiary of George John Karl Spenci-r, K. G. Ac. A'c. Ac. 
accompanied with copious notes, plates of f<ic-similes, and 
numerous appropriate enibeUisbinciits, 

BY THE REV. T. F. HIBDIN. 

The present B'ork is intended to he a Catalogue Itaisonue of that portion of 
tlie above celebrated Tdbrary, which coniprehcnils Books printed in the Fifteenth 
CcMitury, and First Editions (if many distiiignished <\uthors. It will commence 
with an account of T3()oks printed, from Wooden Blocks, about the middle qf 
the Fifteenth Cen tiny : from which many extraordinary SprehnenH of Guts will 
be given, as tending to illustrate the llistory of Engraving during the same 
penod. ^ This division will be followed by Theology \ comprehending a list of 
^lue of Uie scarcest Latin, Gorman, Italian, and Dutch Bibles printed in tlic 
Fiiceentli Century; with notii'es of the fir«»l iCditions of the Polyglott, French, 
English, Polish, and vSclavoniari Bibles. ThcHe, will be followed by an account 
of some celebrated PsUlUws, Missals, aud Breviaries, executed within the saino 
penod. The Interpreters of Scripture, and many of The Fathcri^ will dost 
the department of Theology. 





Prospectuses of New Wot'ks. 

Classical Literature will succeed. The Authors will be ai ranged alphabeticaHy, 

• from /Esop to Xenophon ; and ti»e notices of rare and valuable editions, in tliis ' 
most extensive and most valuable department of bis Lordship*s Library, will be 
found more copious and interesting, it is presumed, than any with which the , 
leader is yet acquainted. ■ ' 

Miscellaneous Literature,* in the liatiii l^anguage, including 0iS^tic and 
Moral Works, Writers upon the Canon and Civil Law, Historians, and Chroui- 
clcrs of Uie MidiUe’Ages, will form the fourth division. 

rtaliau Books, including some remarkably scarce early-printed 'volumes of 
Poetry, compose the fifth division. 

English Hooks printed by CaKlon, Wynkyn de Worde, and Pynson, as wellas the 
St. Albans ISook of Hawk ing, Hunting, and Coat iVritioiir ( of which the only known 
perfect copy is in this collection) wUt form die sixth and concluding department* 

Neither pains nor expense will be spaced in the execution of the work, ft 
wi>' be printed with a new type, in the best manner, at die Sliaksncare Press, 
upon paper niumithi'ty rod purposely for it; and no difference wiil be made in 
the press work, or quality of the ink, beiween die Small and Large Paper 
Copies. In n «j.ird to the inirinjike vafve of these volumes, it is hoped they will be 
found (loservirig of tiie approbation of the Public. Many rare and valuable 
ancient publications will, for the first time, be made generally known ; andlbe 
dcliciencics aixl errors of pieccding bibliograpliers supplied and corrected 
wdierc found m cC'SHiy. Hy imans'of fac-simil(‘S of typos, and cuts, a number 
of liooks will be more satisfactorily described than heiTtofore ; and, eonsequeutly, 
Will make a more lasting impression upon tlie memory of the reader. Of Ihe 
extraordinary value of iJie Library here described, it is hardly necesssfry to 
apprise the c.lassical Student and Collector. It is the wish of its Noble Owner, 
that a colieclioii, which has been obtained at a very great expense, during a 
scries of years, sliould be faithfully made known to the Public : and if either his 
Lordship, or the Public, experience any disappointment at tlie present attempt 
to carry such a w ish into execution, tlie Author is exclusively responsible for 
.^uch failure. 

To be published in Two Volumes, Super-Royal Octavo. Price, to Suli- 
scribers, bl. bs. Fifty Copies only will be piinted on Large Paper, at 12/. 12«. 
each Copy ; the whole of which latter are subscribed. The impression of the 
Small Paper will be limited to 500 Copies. It is requested that letters, post 
paid, addressed to the Rev. Mr, Dibdiii, be sent cither to Messrs. Longman anil 
»Co, Paternoster-row; Messrs. White and Coclurane, Fleet-street, London^ nr 
to Mr. Glitch, Bookseller, Bristol. 


Cke jFall of ; 


Wherein die Objections of the Ancient and Modern Deists against the Old and 
New Ttstaments, during the last Sixteen Hundred Years, from Porphyiyand 
Celsus, liowii to Spinoza, Hobbes, Bolingbroke, Morgan, Voltaire, Tindal, and 
Paine, are answered, by a strict adherence to the literal sense of the Hebrew 
Language* 

Containing Researches into the Customs, Manners^ and Usages bf the ancient 
Jews ; the peculiar Phraseology of the original Ijatigiiage exemplified from tlie 
Kabbinipl Writings, the Talmuds, Gamara, &c. together with Extracts from the 
Septuagint and Saniaritaii Pentateuch, illustrative of those passages which, by 
the Advocates of Deism, liave hitharto been considered ananswerable. 

. Vojk, VI. No. XI. 3 0 
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Prospectuses of Nero Works. 

The Characters of the Heathens, Jupiter, Bardins, Mercury, Hercules, ^ 
are clearly proved to be taken from the Old Testament, and the data of their ' 
mythology to be 500 years later than the time of Moses. 

BY JOHN BELLAMY, 

Author e^Tltiatory qf' all Religions ; .and Biblical articles in the Classiml Jmrnal. 
i 

This Work is designed to be a faithful Interpreter of all those passages of the 
sacred Scriptures which the Deists have adduced in order to invalidate Divine 
Revelation ; an Antidote to repel the malignant poison of Deism, and to remove 
the veil of sophistry, with whi^ the enemies of the Christian Religion have se 
craftily concealed the lace of truth. It will furnish the lovers of the Scriptures with 
conclusive arguments^ whereby to cstnblisli their genuineness and authenticity, and 

to convince the gainsayers, whose months must be stopped.” Tit. i. 9. 11. 

The Work to be handsomdy printed and hotpressed, in Octavo, price in boards 
ll. 4s. The manuscript is ready, and will be put to press as soon as a sufficient 
number of copies are subscribed for, to defray the expensj^. 

Subscriptions received by Mr, A. J. Valpy, Tooke*s Court, Chancery LAue^ 
London. 


A NEW EDITION OF 

SiBooti’s atbenae ^ronienses. 

Some months since the editor of the proposed new edition of the Athene* 
printed and circulated among his literary n*ieuds a life of Daniel, the poet, as a > 
specimen of the intended work. He Ims the satisfaction of stating, that this 
specimen was received with expressions of the warmest approbation by those 
persons, whose peculiar knowledge of the subject renders them the most compe- 
tent to decide mi the merits or defects of a publication of this nature. It pro- 
cured him also the vbluntary assistance of many gentlemen whose pursuits had led 
tltem to collect -notes on the original work, as well as the loan of several copies 
enriched with the manuscript observations of writers now no more. 

To the antiquary, the historian, and the lover of biographical research, the 
accuracy and merit of this work is well known : to the general reader, however, 
some account of the original, and proposed improvements, may not be useless 
nr uninteresting. 

In 1691, Anthony a Wood published his first volume, the materials of which he 
collected, not only from all the MSS. and printed works on biography then known^ 
but, with an industry unexampled, spent the whole of a long and studious life, 
in searchins the University art^ives, as well as the registers and private papers 
af eacdi college, for memorandinns and anecdotes of tlie respective writers, whose 
lives he had undertaken to narrate. In this task be was assisted by most of#the 
eminent aufhors of his age, and how far he succeeded, the pages of every work 
treating on Englislr biography afford sufficient testimony. Scarcely, indeed, since 
the time ai Wood, has a single life, which forms the subject of a memoir in his 
publication, been drawn up, which does not bear evident marks of owing its 
' niundatign to his indefatimble research. Hence it is that the biography or our 
Oxford writers is geneiaify found more copious and authentic, tlian that of any 
other early author for whose life Wood's labors afford no information.^ 

In 1699 the second vplume appeared, and for the insertion of some reflections 
on the character of Lord Clpmcellor Clarendon, the autlior underwent a rigorous, 
luiiL in the opinion of many, an u^st prosecution : with the merits of th^ case 
«awTe imtluiig to do at pitsent i it was decided against the author^ and to th» 
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tcrminatfcn of the cause ma^ be attributed the alterations and omissions made in 
^he succeeding edition. This was printed in 1721, under the ffsapposed care of 
Bishop Tanner, but in reality subject to the caprice of Tonson the bookseller^ 
who, probably intimidated by the punishment already inflicted on the author, 
and apprehensive of similar consequences, omitted every stroim passage liiMt 
could be tortured into a personal observation. In consequence or mjg^curtail- 
ments, the second edition, although containing several additional lives taken 
from Wood’s own IVltSS. by no means superseded the first, and wds indeed sn 
strongly reprobated at the time of its appearance, that the celebrated aDtu|Ua^ 
Heame uniformly terms it a spurious book, and could never be prevailed on to 
quote from it. 

In theTorthcoming edition the passages omitted in tlie second edition will be 
uniformly restored. The additions by Bishops Humphreys, Keiinet, and Tanner. ^ 
will be given, with those of Sir Philip Sydenham, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Bhker, ' 
Cole, Loveday, Morant, Peck, Wanley, and Whalley, besides the comroiiuica- 
tions of several intelligent friends. Of the editor’s own notes it does not become 
him to say any thing : those mubt speak for themselves, and their contents shal^ 
at all events, possess t^e merit of truth and impartiality. 

As the first volume is actually in the press, and will speedily appear, it becotnea 
necessary to stale some particulars concerning the plan which hsut been adopted. 

The text is printed from the edition of 1721, the omissions or alteration^ ill 
which from the first edition, arc inserted at the side, so that both readings may 
be referred to at the same time. The additions to the second edition are dis* 
tinguished by inverted commas ,” and those now first given from the MS. 
authorities before mentioned, or by the editor, are inclosed [between brackets} ; 
the foimer always containing the writer’s name on whose authority tiiey are . 
offered. 

The folios, as numbered in tlic edition of 1721, are given on the ndargin, to 
render the present copy applicable for reference, in the perusal of former 
writers, whose works have been published subsequent to that, and previous to 
the present edition. 

Evident errors have been frequently corrected without the parade of a note, 
since that accuracy must be considered as useless, which retains tlie mistakes of 
an author merely for the sake of bibliographical minuteness. 

In most instances where a poet’s life has been recorded, a short specimen from 
some one of his productions is added in the notes, an insertion, which, whilst it 
occupies a very small space in the work, will, it is hoped, be acceptable to the, 
admirers of our early literature} and at me same time afford a tolerably just esti- 
mate of the progressive alterations and improvements in oiir English poesy. 

The same remark applies to the list of engraved portraits at the end tff each 
article. In this, it has been the editor’s intention to notice a few of the best 
specimens of the art, rather than to select the scarcest or most expensive. 

Having thus pointed out the chief peculiarities of the now edition of Atren4C 
OxoNiENSEB, it only remains to be stated, that very large collections have been 
made for a Comtinvatiom of the work to tlie ^ear 1800. In the mean time, 
whilst he returns his most sincere thanks to those gentlemen who have ab^y 
favored him with assistance, the Editor takes thelib^y of requesting additiboal 
information on these subjects, which he will be haopy to acknowledge, and Ibel 
it liis doty to appropriate in the course of the worK. March 16, 1812* 

The work is closely, printed in royal quarto, in columns, and the first volume 
will be published in October next, the second in February, 1 813, and the auo 
ceeding volumes will follow Wf"h as much dispatch as is consistent with the im- 
portance of the publication. The Continuation wiU be put to press immediatelv 
upon completion of the original work, and a similar mode of publication adoptedu 

Printed for John Harding, St. Jamm’s Street, and White, Cochrane, and Co* 
Fleet Street, London; J. Cooke, J. Parker, and R. Bliss, Oxford; and J. 
Deighton, Cambridge : where Specimens of the Work mw be seen, and to 
•whom gentlemeii desirous of possessing lt> will he pleased to forward their nunes. 
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Cfte Cemple of : 

‘^^Sostainiog an Elucidation of the 40th, 41st, and 4iSd Chapters, kc, of 'Eaekid ^ 
C^prising the Vision of a Temple, with all its Courts, Halls, , 
jpbambcrs, and Porclies, as described in those chapters. 

A ConuneM never before brought so concisely and completely to the view of 
the literary world, on account of tlie obscureness of the text, and the want of 
a plan as afo^ to the text ; now clncidated with an impartial and scientific Coni- 
ment, representing this Visionary Kdifice, with all its dimensions ^d caloula* 
tions, in a clear and concise manner: with ttvo plates; one representing the 
Fundttmental design of that edifice, agreeable to the text ; and the 'other a 
Bird*s Eye View^ with the elcwations d* that magnificent and spacious fabric. 

This elucidation is not Ideal, but a correct re)M‘escntatlon of the literal and 
true sense of the Bilde-text, with .such assistance as tlv* Antlior has gatliered 
front the Hebrew wnters, and the Doctors co-existent with the Second iVinple ; 
also iVom the most celebrated commentators, besides the particulars of bi> own 
observations, so as to reconc lie the whole text with a true representation of the 
Temple proposed by Ezekiel. 

The method the Author has porsued is, to place all the text regularly in 
the margin, with the comment opposite to the places,: the dimtTision:* and cairn* 
lations appertaining to the text, arc marked in alphabetical or(U r, referring to 
the Ftindamental design. And, in particular place s, wh^'C the translations are 
ohsetov, or have been misconceived, the Author has introdncjed the original 
Hebrew text, and has endeavoured to rectify the errors, aiul give th'e true sense 

' nf it, liie Author trusts, that not only tlic discerning readers and adherents 

to the Holy Scripture* will be gratified by such an eliudiUtioo, but, that the 
scientific reader will consider it as an interesting and sublime document relating 
to ancient architecture, and as a valuable supplement to the Bible. 

The woriL will be printed in large quarto, containing about seven sheets of 
letter-press; to which will be annexed, two large copper-plates, as before 
mentioned. The whole written, designed, and engraved by S. Bennett, Author of 

** The Constancy, Dispersion, and Progress ofisraef.’' Subscriptions received 

by the Author, at*No. 475, Strand, corn* r of Lancaster Court, where may be seen 
^ abovd-mentioned designs. No money required till the Delivery of the Work. 

Since the printing of this Prospectus, the manuscript has been greatly increased, 

I ai^iotrodoGtion, in which the Author advances arguments consonant to 
reasdn, and supportefi by authentic tesltmouiesTrom the Mishnah, and the Bible 
hieltf ; that, the Temple of Ezekiel was intei|ded tor a MiUeruU^ and Temporal ' 
one, as well as for the time to come^ which is not improbable in the latent econo- 
mical procedure of the Ospnipotenl. Tlmt tlie second Teinple erected by 
Eerdbdbel and tlie PDIS grsmt Congress, was in its principal parts an 

tmtoHaa of the one described' by F 4 Zekiel.— Assigning also a reason, why the 
mat Congress did not complete the Teinple in the other parts, as described in 
the text of Esfdciel. The Work has also been increased, witli % comment on the 
Forty-third Chapter in addition, which will be found essential to the kiiowleage 
of Literature ifi general, the Histqry.qnd Divine Economy in the Procedure of" 
the earlier period of Judaism ; aM w treated Theologically} Historically, un& 
CritkaUy.^-i-^'lffae Price to Subscribers,' ISs. 
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Necessity of an acquaintance with the Greek language in tlie study of the Scrip* 
turcs-^ Advantages which foUdw in this study mui a cntical knowledge of the 
Greek tongue, and an intimate ac^aintance with Classical Phitolojty— Confirm 
mation of the Mosaic history from Grecian Mythology, and the opinions of Phi- 
losophers — ^Thc Greek and Roman historians useful, as tliey convey to us |ho 
history of the world, from the dispersion of mankind, to the introdnetion 
Christianity— enable ns to compare the Prophecies of Scripture with the eveiit— 
confirm the history of tlie New Tektament— afford interesting luforojatioii widk 
res|iect to the slate of the worid at onr Saviour’s birth— An arqimiotanfce with 
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Thb eojinexion which exufts betwedb the different depaitfnenb of 
science which the^ reflect light on each other, as it multipliea the 
so^es of innocent enjoment, and at the same time assists the useihl 
labors of the learaed, may justly be ranked among the beuevoltmt 
appointments of Ptpvideace. ^ere the various branches of human 
JknowMge entirely inaukteds were it impossible to deviate from tbi 
VOltVl. KOtXlJ. A 
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line of study \\hich leads to our particular profession, nvithout mate 
. riall^ impeding our progress, tliis single object would dethand, in 
exclusion of every other, an undivided attention : our journey through 
the fair regions of science would be confined and irksome; and if we 
'^Were sometimes tempted to leave the direct road, in order to take a 
nearerlmrvey of the surrounding beauties, our curiosity might occasion 
a delay, which no exertion could retrieve. Rut the dise is happily 
reversed ; for if our literary employments are judiciously conducted, 
we may exercise and enlarge the faculties of the inmd, by the acqui- 
sition of various information, which will, cither directly or indirectly, 
contribute to our success in those studies to which we are more imme-- 
dia^ely devoted. 

There is indeed no liberal profession in which the mind is compe- 
tent to engage, before it has been enlarged, refined, and fitted for it 
by previous discipline. If this is essential in pursuits which are com- 
paratively insignificaiit, it must be indispensably requisite that we 
should prepare ourselves by a due cultivation of the intellectual facul- 
ties, for tliose inquiries which relate to the divine source from whence 
Ih^ are derived. 

The greatest philosophers of antiquity considered the contemplation 
of the Supreme Being as the noblest eniployinciit of the human intel- 
lect. And yet they were directed only by the uncertain glimmerings of 
reason ; we are guided by the sure light of Divine Revelation : they 
could only infer his goodness towards man from the general laws by 
which he governs the material world ; we view him in tliose mild and 
interesting relations to mankind, which he has made known in the 
benevolent scheme of Christianity. Nor is the study of Theology con- 
fined to a mere speculative contemplation of the Daty. To examine 
with an unbiassed Judgment the evidence for the divine origin of the 
Christian faith, to obtain a full acquaintance with its doctrines and 
precepts, and to furnish himself with all the means which may assist 
nim in evincing their truth, and enforcing their superior excellences,-— 
these are the high duties of the -theological student. 

To the evils which arise from entering abruptly on these serious 
studies, without the necessary aids of human leaniing, experience bears 
. abundant testimony. It has proved that the vigor of untutored genius 
only gives the power of pursuing error with perverteil activity, and of 
more effectually extending its influence over others ; while the fervor 
of piety, undirected by tlie prudent government of a cultivated under- 
standing, either degenerates into tbe follies of superstition, or hurries 
ns into the transports of enthusiasm. The effects which frequently 
follow a partial cultivation of the Intellectual powers are equally dan- 
^gerous. Natural philosophy, since it is calculated to give a.^more 
enlarged idea of the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator, 
deserves attention, as preparat^ to the study of Divinity ; in the 
same point of view Mathematical Science is not without its use ; for 
it imparts accuiacy, strengA, and soundness to the reasoning faculty. 
It should however be* remembered,, that Natural Philosophy, or Mathe- 
‘matiesd Science, if excltisivelv or intemperately pursu^, has a very 
pernicious tendency • The rormer^ by halkituatiug the mind, thus 
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employed on secondary causes, to the consideratioti of matter alone^ 
may rAider it sceptical or indifferent with regard to the agency of that 
* Great Being, by whom matter is endued with its proj^rties. The 
latter, as it accustoms the understanding to demonstrative proo£ may 
disqualify it for duly estimating the force of that moral evidence^ 
which only religion can admit. ' 

But if ail enlarged and general cultivation of ancient literature be 
united with these studios, % couuteracliag their injurious tendencies, 
it will ensure the beneficial effects for which they have very justly been 
recommended. The happy influence of a classical education is uni* 

^ versally and proportioiiably felt throughout the different faculties of the 
niincl ; it enlivens the imagination, refines the taste, and strengthens 
the powers of the judgment ; in a word, it tends, more than any oilier 
study, to preserve that just equilibrium among Hie mental powers, 
which,* as it is mo^t favorable to virtue and to happiness, is also the 
best preservative against prejudice and error. Cbrislianity, although 
it challenges the strictest scrutiny of reason, yet at the same time 
powerfully appeals to the affections of the iieart ; and certainly a veiy 
important object is attained, if the mind, before it is sufficiently aJ- 
vaticed to enter on tlie study of Theology, has received tliat general 
culture, which gives to both their proportionate influence. Such con* 
sequences may be es^pected from a classical education, which will thus 
animate the exertions of the student, by interesting the best feelings 
of his nature in the cause of his profession, while it subjects them to 
the control of an enlightened and manly understanding. 

Having considered the general influence of Classical Learning on the 
mind, as preparing it for an effectual and judicious prosecution of 
theological inquiries, we may proceed to point out some of the most 
eminent advantages it affords, when we are actually engaged in these 
inquiries. 

It may appear almost superfluous to insist on the necessity of some 
proficiency in the Greek language before we attempt to make the New 
Testament an object of professional study, when we reflect that, even 
in the tongue to which we have been accustomed from our earlier ytm, 
difterent interpretations may often be sumexed to the same words. As 
. this ambiguity is considerably increased in a dead language, not only 
is every translatiou, however faithfully and judiciously executed, liaUe 
to positive error, but it is also, in many instances, impossible to traos* 
fuse the (precise meaning of the original info another language, without 
either deficiency or excess^: in so serious a matter therefore as rel^qii, 
a conscientious man, who is intended for, the sacred ministry, and 
whose duty it is to examine attentively the history, the doctrines, and 
prqpepts of Revelation, can never feel satisfied, unless be is able to 
form his own opinion of them by an acquaintance with tlie language Ih 
which they are conveyed. But if it be acquired merely from the saq;ed 
volume, his knowledge of the ,text will ue imperfect and incorrect* 
The inspired writers nave not unfrequently made use of a particular 
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m' order to express by ^balogy a new idea^* and aii they 
iemoy the n-ord oceasionaily id the proper senafT, if unacquainted 
ww classical Greek, we are liable to the error of applying the tht^olcv- 
^cal ineaniug, where the primitive signification is required. ' Sa^ed 
^ 4 ;rrt.icism withholds its treasures from thosd who have not acquit^ 
some share of classical . information. Unable, in obscure and di^* 
pitted fKissagcs, to weigh the comparative merit of different interpre- 
tations, they nrust remain unsatisfied, or, by trusting implicitly to the 
^authority of others, incur the danger of adopting erroneous opinions.'* 

While from these observations it appears sufficiently obvious, that 
.the theological student cannot effectually prosecute his studies ^itboul^^ 
some degiee of classical learning, it is no less certain that a ciiti^l 
Icnowledge of the Greek language, and an intimate acquaintance with 
ancient literature, bpen a most interesting source of useful information 
in the study of tlie Scriptures. The keenness of sarcastic censure has 
been vei-y indiscriminately applied to philological pursuits. When 
they revive in their 6wu narrow circle, and are Considered as an end; 
they are indeed contemptible ; they may weaken and contract the 
powers of the mind, and by their very nature encourage arrogance and 
eoocefjt: but when cultivated In subserviency to studies of higher 
importance, and, almve all, when applied by fuety and judgment to 
elucidate and confirm the sacri^ volume, they derive dignity, and 
^mand attentioii, by reason of their beneficial tendency. The strong 
-wtemal 'evidence, which the Jewish Scriptures bear to their high 
, antiquity, is strikingly apparent to those who are conversant with the 
'JuirilHigs of Uie ^^rlier Greeks. Tlieir stylo exhibits a surprising re- 
"Jsenibl^ce to the phraseology of the Old Testament ; and many of its 
obscurities which arise from our ignorance of ancient manners and 
enstoms, may be illustrated by means of these authors. Numberless^ 
expressions in the New Testament must be explained by means of the 
. Gfeelc writers : nor can the spirit and peculiar beauty of Classical 
aUiiskMis be felt, except by those wim are familiar with classical anti- 
.^^vity. The scholar pictures to himself, in lively colors, the great 
"apostle of the Gentiles, reasoning at Athens, the most illustrious seat 
of ancient wisdom, as a philosopiier among philosopliers, before the 
.]|ener!ibl& tribunal of the Ateiqiagns; teiistieux with a more awakened 
mteresb to' the animated and appropriate eloquence of , the sacred 
Oriitor, declarin^^^lo the Athmiiahs the fiving and true God,' 'Whom 
tlf y ignoiajKit^^ W : white tim ihet b authenticated 5y the 

jil^efsivc nienfkm of the altar diedibated to the hnknown God, and 
Ihfjs aieiciiiate kndwli^^’whieh is shown of die Atbeniaii character. 
How ^etgetically ana hqw beaufifiiny does the same apostle allude to 
the celebrated games of aneklit Ofeeeel But the force and beauty of 
the allnsioa are feebly ftit bv Iho^ Whb ate Unacquainted wHh ttie 
toilsmne pseparatiotis, to witii^ ttey, 'who strove fot victory, snb- 
inittc^; the ardor ^th Which the' Oombtitants^ were animated in the 

*iric^irsrinemJdcmb where it ts 

Dstanced in the word wMchiipaiMhi^idded &c. 

^ Michaelh* 
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prince of assembled Greece* tiie oncertaie^ . of ilieii^ 
and the trifling reward which recompensed the exertidiis of the cOi^ 
•queror, ' . . 

The treasures of ancient literatnr^ which the scholar has icailde Ul 
own in his intercourse with the classical authors^ are also o/ ^pof^ljlt 
service in many other departments of theological .iaquify: the 

pleasing 'febies of their poets, which amused his youthful fancy* wil| 
not be without their utility* ;; 

Grecian Mythology is conceived with a warmth of 'imagmatfeli pi^ 
culiar to that lively people ; and it bas been adorWsd^by their 
with the most brilliant coloring of fiction: these* combhira with othair 
* circumstam*es, render it impossible to give a minute exjdanatfOh of the 
subject* The ardor of many pious and learned men* who have 
labored to promote the interests of Religion, has, in this instanct^ 
often bordered on enthusiasm : with a design of doing honor to' the 
Jewish histoiy, they have endeavoured to explain, by means of it, the 
whole system of Grecian Theogony* According to them; the Patri- 
archs and illustrious men of the J^’ish nation were deified and w6r- 


sbipped by the Greeks : and, in order to obviate the difficulty, which 
arises from the ^ number of the Grecian Deities, and the paucity of tim 
Jewish Worthies, they have discovered, that each of the latter was 
adored under various titles ; and have traced ingenious but fanciful 
resemblances between the individual and the deities whom they sup- 
posed to represent him. We may, however, without injury to the cadse 
of Religion, allow the earlier Greeks to have felt towards, Aose df 
their countrymen who contributed, in an eminent degree, to the pulilic 
welfare, by tlieir mental or bodily exertions, a warmth of sni^tdde 
natural to barbarous nations, which induces them to enrol me good* 
the valiant, and the wise, among their tutelary divinities. We maj 
allow them to have viewed the powers and appearances of nature with 
that admiration, which prompts the savage to people every element 
with imaginary beings, and, to address them, under various aa 
the objects of, religious worship. Rut Grecian Afytbolopy, a}itb[6^Il 
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the truth of tlie Mosaic records, by its wonderful agreement wijfll 
le^ 




The account cif the creatiw of the woii^ and tl^ Ifonmtim 
which we feedve firmn thf (!u«ek and Roman poe^ 
ponds wHh the solmr nanatijire of Sedptnire. T^i h^y pmi^ 
empbaticaUjr^s^lcid the Age, wtmn mui whs fiee 

and unaciipiahiM -with ibt misenes wUcii mm fidl totfae lotttfhaapfn 
nature ; when^' serei^^ of the ahn the yemal mildness oTm 
aynqsphere, him pe^ttud delight: while the earth' poi^ 

forth Jbei; fruim fi» his jnistemnce. .without Bhiyi^iltg;,him to the 


forth Jiei; fruits fi» his sustemmee* .without Bhtyi^iltg;,him to the 
ofagncuttiiie; since h.isnpp)k»nlc'tf.m>snbs^tikmtstaf^ sddity^' 
jean' duly be cpiu^red as apoeti^’dmci&tipikM ^ ^ppoeM 
our first parents eiybycd in tfie g^deu oi Eda. ’ The Age. of pw. 
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which succeeded when this blissful state was entirely revelled, must 
xefer ter the falal consequences which followed the disobedience of 
man. A calamity so dreadful and so general as the deluge would * 
never/ we may suppose^ have been entirely eiiaced from the memory 

any race of men ; accordingly we find that it forms a prominent 
feature in the traditions of antiquity. The early Greeks* as was natu- 
ral to a barbarous people* applied it to their own nation* and blended 
it with the history of Thessaly* a country' peculiarly subject to inun- 
dation* and remarkable for its lofty mountains. In the finely-imagined 
fable of the goddess Iris* who was the daughter of Wonder* and the 
messenger between gods and men* some allusion may be discovered to ^ 
the first appearance of the rainbow : the scholar indeed must be par- 
ticularly struck with Homer’s expression* w'hen* describing the 
armour of Agamembon* he thus speaks of this beautiful phecnomenon: 

Kuiveot le 

TpeTff* ixarspt* "'ipiaaiv eoDCorsg^ aWs Kpov^4)V 
' 'JEv ye(fei (TT^pigfi TEP4S MEPOnflN 'ANePIinilN. 

The researches of tlie learned in the East show* that 'the same re- 
semblance exists in Oriental traditions ; they also prove* that these 
traditions were received too generally* and at too early a period* to 
have ][)een derived from the narrative of the Jewish lawgiver; whence 
we may* with much probability* infer, that the great outlines of 
Classical Mythology also w'cre not borrowed from Judai^a, but were 
imperfect remains of universal tradition* which was gradudly so dis- 
. j^ised by fabulous intermixture* that its real origin was forgotten* and 
it was applied by the barbarian to bis own or neighbouring nations. 

From this combined testimony of Grecian and Oriental Mythology* 
an irresistible body of evidence has been formed in confirmation of the 
Mosaic history, Since these traditions were not derived from the 
sacred bistorian*^ and since we cannot suppose* that from a partial 
knowledge of these mystic fables he could have'' framed an account* 
which equally explains them all* we must acknowledge the truth of 
his relatiou* and believe that be received his information from the 
Deity. 

In a more advanced period of history* we learn* that an iusatiable 
thirst after kn6wledge tempted the Sages of Greece to leave the retire- 
ment of philosophic contemplation* and travel into foreign countries* 
in order to observe the religion* laws* and mannci's of other nations* 
and to profit by their wisdom^ It was at this period that* through 
the medium of Egypt* the philosophers of Greece gained an imperfect 
acquaintance with the Jewish Scriplu^^s. The divine Plato was thus 
enablM^ in some degree* to explain the leading features of the. na-* 
tional mythology. His sublime* though imperfect* conceptions of 
the creation* the happy state* and snbseqnent misery of mankind* and 
the gorruptiou of their moral and intellectual powers* strikingly cor- 
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Te&pond with the Mosaic account. He' also, with other Gmk 
authors^ refers to a general deluge, which almost destroyed tlie whole 
,race or man, and effaced the remembrance of the arts a^'j^knces, 
which Perished before this event. To* the truth of thfese things, says 
the philosoplier, (where he describes the happiness of prituaiival man,!: 
and attempts to explain the causes of the change which followed,) t(r 
the truth of these things we have the testimony of pur ancestors, whom 
many at the present time do not believe but in tliis thej^ are wrong. ^ 

After the dispersion of the human race in the plains of Sh|nar^ 
history no longer flows in the same broad chaimel ; and the Jewish 
Scriptures are cliiefly confined to oue of the many families of the 
* earth. From this sera to the introduction of Christianity, our histo* 
rical information must be derived from the Greek and Roman writers, 
who convey to us a variety of interesting knowledge, which throws 
light on the connected schemes of the Christian and Jewish dispensa- 
tions. While in the sacred volume we IbUow, through the various 
periods of their evei|^ful history, the people who were tlic peculiar care 
of Providence, we may turn to the page of the classical historian, and 
view thc^most enlightened nations of tlie heathen world (who in times 
of remote antiquity possessed a purer system of religious worship) 
immersed in the grossest idolatry. This is certainly a strong argu- 
ment, that the. Jews were immediately under the government of the 
true God : for, tlioiigh prone to idedatry, and exposed to its conta- 
gious influenfe, they still acknowledged the unity and spirituality of 
the Sovereign Ruler of the universe, and paid him that rational adora- 
tion which he claims from a rational creature. 

The Jewish Scriptures, however, do not exclusively relate to that 
favored people. I'hc fate of other nations, and tlic rise and fiill of 
mighty empires, form the awful subject of their prophetic writings. 
Prophecy, although it only partially penetrates the obscurity of toe 
future, yet gives a view of those leading and peculiar circumstances 
which strongly characterise the events foretold; it is the meteor, 
which, amid the darkness of the night, illumines the bolder and more 
prominent features of the landscape. Prophecy’ is History com- 
pressed ; history is prophecy unfolded ; and the faithful records of 
past transactions furnish an unerring guide, by which the claims to 
prophetic inspiration are to be admitted or rejected. The want of v 
Eastern histories is, in a great measure, supplied by the researches of 
the Greeks; whose testimonjy is tlie more valuable, as they were vm^ 
acquainted with the prophetic writings, and were therefore unbia^^ 
by prejudice. The prophecies which relate to the nations of the East 
may be compared with the event, througie the medium of Diodorus 
Siculu8» of Herodotus, and Xenophon ; nor must it be forgotten that 
th<e figurative language of inspimtion, with regard to the two gregt,. 
empires, which succeeded to the dbminion of the v^orldi can onlyW 
explain^ by continual reference to Ancient History. 
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, Tlie jHiv Testunent, whci) eoan^hsiMr in iR -tuatc^ciU- Kgjh^' tNfi- 
<^lpr6| Vexy ioiportant eoii^niiallaik^ frdiil the^Rbui^ ttistoriailH . '« trpin 
Ilieiiii .vre ^ th^^Ume of bur "SaviOur'fif .biitb,’ a gii^c^ > 

of 9ome extraorbinary personage prevailed thtoiigbout the 
^ast i whence we may infer, that at this moinentona period, the Jews 
looked for the completion of those prophecies which^reiated to the 
l^siab. Tapitiis records the 'biitii and ignotniiiious Xlcath of the 
' Pivine Author of our religion. The sufterings of the primHive Cliris* 
^am, and the wonderful pn^iOgation of Christianity, are authenticated 
by Instotical iiarrdtion : to which we iiiay 'add life evidence of Pliny, 
whbae public capacity demantted the greatest accuracy of information, . 
and w^also.bears honorable testimony to the innocence of life, which ' 
fBisltbgutsbed the followers of Christ. 

Tbat acquaintance with the state of the world at tlie introduction of 
Ciuisttatiity, which may be gathered from the writers of inqierial 
Rome, sunests, as connected with Revelation, many' useful and inte* 
resting reflections. Under the politic government of Augustus, the 
world enjoyed universal tranquillity. im|)ostiirc, which might have 
escaped detection amid the ; tumult of arms, or practised its frauds^ 
iridi success in the dsrkness of ignorance, must have shrunk from the 
keen e;ye of investiption, or have been exposed to public derision in 
this calm and enlightened season of peace-and of pbilos«^by. But as it 
was adv«se tothe arta of falsehood, so, on the otlier band, it was 
most favorable to thii simplicity of truth, which challeni^athc strictest 
Berotiny of reason t the introduction of Chiistiaiuty therefore; g!t this 
time, effisctnally^ obviated those ot^iections, which nu|fat have ' been 
made use of to^nyalidate its truth, had it been established hs an igno- 
ntit affei 

It hr also worthy of observation, that, iwtwitl^nding tlie Intel* 
,leetUid excellence of this period, vice reign^ trrompbant throughout 
the world ; thus it was incontestably proved, that the unassisted powers 
mt hamur reason, however cultivatedi; were imnlffioieut to enforce the 
prjMtice of virtue. 

'It mbst be indeed acknowledged, that the tnfloence of learning 
durhtg ^ eariin of the church was in some respects iiyuifoos to 
the true interests of Religion, Ti« convert to Christianity was often 
4ifoiid among those who had been nurtured in the' schools of ancient 
Bftsdom : am the defonder of Revdarion ap^ed hnaMf to the study 
'.laf alShKophy, tl»|t he mi|i[ht be better qs^med to mdiitaSn the truth 
Tbe fortner, uirabte to erafflcate.RK^ipasdtidiees of edu- 
adukp sririeb had twined thdr root* vriftt iM 'fth^ndples of bis 
eaga^tad truth nphn the stodt’of endVt which nnhat- 
lAr^onidi^ mdriey and corrupted sydems of rei^di^ were ptrothtced. 
W* lelll^,%itvi% dtefved nfoeb impiOftan^ gidstanee ftom his fe- 
iehtehi^^ dnd atroek wi&'a. iMirtial odjhddftticc hetwetei Retela* 
thm and Pl^oiaphl^j jiKMttcfiMgk allow anda^hahatiMi 

,-|p execM j^'‘‘da« h^qatrated ^ impcrflH^ andi m nxroy 

ieqpectB, etrahwai rmuom of the faeathh)' Sages with the'puroilB^ 
rhdnes'df thOCNM^a^'- ft is 'OW bi^idaH, lhaf ytn ate not af- the 
^pMHdt fteKMi exfMMed dhhfaRMn eoiteM|iieime$, from the 
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l^losophioid .inrkiligl.)0C {onti^ui;^.' Tkew wotMmttiits lyf andail 
vvtue„uD<i of McwBt wisdi^t «re ttow c«|ioialed w tte^ StuMitd lw» . 
the wsmnth fmMioiti# ml^liwd.hy : the '|irogK8* .«f tito iirto 

^almueM of regard ^.iUld'.W«^ld^ phttojioplw tnni ^ spme'ftdaqi^ 
with which rte resi« 9 ther. tfa<»e<.woi> hava.oe^ loagitiiiiioe M 

koow aod adwira it» e3(£eUence«, butw^Ane notbUod to 
The reljitiqii indeed wbieh rt tomierij bore- to religion, dad the cMjhl 
which tiiilMr eouneetion occasknied, render it very servieeablb* iatolt ' 
study of Tlteulogy. The ablest ehain|MOns of the trtith' in ■tltexfiaif 
9 ges of the church employed in its defence tlie same wet^mtt’ltriyi 
wjiieltit bttd been’ attacked: and have made tlmt .pidickMM .we' nf 
Aiuuent Philosophy, which requires that we sitotdd have gaii^''na 
inconsiderable proficiency in it, (f we wish didy to apprecialn tte ' 
value, and feel the full force of titeir writings. 

'I’be doctrines of Pluto {larticulariy deserve attention; in tbeinfem^ 
of the church tliey claimed a decided supenority in the paUk rqmnoli 
over every other system : and as they a^roacbed more nearly tinui 
any other to llie purity of Kevelation, they were the iavorite study of 
the learned Christiau. Many of the earlier-writers on, sacred sabjects* 
wiiu were, in some insl.uices misled by an unbounded aMnehniientto 
Platonism, give very io.portH'nb thcrdogical information: 4md in eiU 
amiiiing tliedieresies wliich arose in the primitive ages from an ingud^ 
Clous inixtiire of die Platonic tenets, we must be fully aoi|uaintied until 
the cause, bbtbre we -attempt to coasnler the eSeci. 

Wp learn from the annals of the world,- that before the dawn of 
Revelatioa the hulk of mankind .were adtheted to the grossest ercon 
of idolatrous worship-:, but it is to Philosophy Ibat we auk recur, to 
be fully impressed with the necessity of Kevelatba, by observmg tlw 
insufticiettcy of banian reason to introduce a purer system of 'fbnwgy. 
The day.^>^ng from on high only could dispel the gloom ^ inteUco*. 
tual darkness, in which Udigimi was iuvotved ; a darkaesa vrJiidi tim 
wisest of the Greek and fUauatt. philosophers eodeavoumd fo vain to 
penetrate. With legard to tlie unity of the Godiiead, and his tup^ 
intendiog providemw, not only were their ojMiiioas confused Msdeiiii* 
tradictory ; hot it-appeats also to have been a fuadaasentiil ptHw^i^ 
with tliem not to attempt the refonoation dT. pof^hir pKjwlwBaij aim 
to eneoniage the visionary hope of accommodaong Ikeir apeealMirti 
to the umierstanding tito muititade. - v 

On the future sbde of the soul they spolm boMfy, vribo i^oite tit 
etetoal ^ato: the ^.virtuous- and mdi^litii^ few, who inddpkl ^ 
cheering pronept t^^imhitotalit^ yet tienibled lest thdr hcfpN 

r ve nnfemnied ; and,’ while they emieawhured to satia^ttwa w na a il 
, the snbtdtito of metaphysimd rdinem*nit, they, baanldemd llm 
sAtoSi and wmkeabd the dm^aon , sense of nature ■ at .Aia 'auidiH 
ethdn. 4iouln.geiditeaiid'vit^-have«dabtisitedthfoinipoataB^|(PPl 
no feava.wcmld havemtiri^ed nritb the but hap« of Soaratiea, 
have disttttbed die lofiy astadhatkina, which dipiiliad the tetmmiifii 
Cieero. . . w' ^ 

Before we tUHi to dlt aacieiit jtystanM' nl- JiMal:ffld|Mof||||i TtM 
consider ihm dttli^ u subeetoitat to thctdapcnl «tnitiMyi,dt-ai|(^ 
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be unnecessary to observe, that the precepts of the Gospel are suffi- 
ciently explicit to regulate the conduct of mankind. In the energetic 
language of a g^at moralist, ** they tend immediately to the rectifi- 
cation of the moral principle, and the direction of daily conduct, 
without ostentation, without art, at once irrefragable and plain, such 
as well-jnesuiing simplicity can readily conceive, and of which we can- 
not mistake the meaning, but when we are afraid to find it." But 
they, whose duty it is to study religion as a profession, should not 
reject the aids of human learning, nor despise the useful iiiforniatioii 
which may be gathered from the Ethical writings of antiquity. It does 
not appear to have been the intention of the Divine Aiifhor of our 
Religion to give mankind a system of morality. He does not accu- 
rately unfold tJie nature of vice and virtue, or subdivide them minutely 
into their different secies. Revelation was intended to assist, not to 
supersede, tlie use of reason ; to correct its errors, and supply its dcfi« 
ciencics. The pure lessons of morality, which the Scriptures teach, 
cannot be so thoroughly understood, nor can their«usci’iil tendency be 
so evident, unless we are acquainted with the minute and comprehen- 
sive systems, for which we are indebted to the ancients. Their errors 
and defects are such, as we naturally expect would attend the specu- 
lations of unenlightened reason, and of virtue unassisted by Divine 
Wisdom : these Revelation has fully corrected and sui>plied. The 
greater, the more awful, and tlie more brilliant virtues, were chiefly 
recommended by philosophy. It remained for a better philosophy to 
encourage those milder aud more amiable feelings, which, afthoiigli 
before conudered as weaknesses, are, in reality, the most convincing 
proofs of a manly, an enlightened, and benevolent mincL The ancient 
sages saw, that a moral plan of conduct could not be steadily pursued, 
if it did not aim at some ultimate object, to the attainment of which 
every action should be directed. Thus far they were right ; but when 
they endeavoured to supply the deficiency by the introduction of their 
chief good, their opinions were almost infinitely varied : each sect gave a 
bias to some difierent end, and all was error and uncertainty. Revelation 
only could discover to erring man that powerful inducement to a virtuous 
life, which has an equal influence on the minds of all. Revelation 
only .could discover to us, that on our temporal conduct our eterfial 
happiness must depend. I'lius giving to its precepts a sanction above 
the reach of human wbdom, it has confirmed those hopes on which 
the wise and virtuous delight to dwell— those better hopes, wliich iu 
our happier hours give a tone to our finest and most rational enjoy- 
ments, and in the season of melancholy console us amidst the afllic- 
tions of this transitory scene, by opening to our view the brighter 
regions of eternity. 

Philosophy, with some few honorable exceptions, appears cob- 
temptuouriy to have rejected the idea of future punishment, of which 
the vulgar retained some corrupted notions. How great k our asto- 
nishnient and regret, when we find that Cicero reasons against the 
fear of death, on the supposition that the soul either ceases to exist 
after thU dissolution of body, or is not liable to misery or punish- 
■lentin a future state I 
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Having thus considered some of the useful lights which classical 
learning furnishes in the study of Divinity, in order to be satisfied, that 
'the general tenor of these observations is well fbundeej^ and to silence 
the clamors which ignorance and fanaticism have raised against the 
application of ancient Literature to Religion, it may not be altogether 
useless to trace them in their connection, and observe the cousequdncea 
which this connection has produced. 

Christianity, when first revealed by infinite wisdom to mankind* had 
to struggle not only against civil authority, but also against habitual 
prepossessions : there were no worldly motives, which could induce 
men to adopt it; on the contrary, ignominy and persecution' awaited 
its followers. But tlie rays of Revelation beamed conviction on minds 
v^ich learning had prepared for the reception of truth : and OhrisU-^ 
unity soon ranked orators and philosopliers among its adlierents. Thus 
was the propagation of religion advanced by the happy influence 
of learning ; and to this source the defenders of the truth applied 
for the means of maintaining it with effect ; nor did the assistance^- 
which they derived from the Greek and Roman writers, escape the 
malignant vigilance of Julian, who endeavoured, by an imperial edict, 
to wrest these authors from their hands. 

The ages of darkness, which followed the downfal of the Roman 
empire, present a degrading picture of the human mind. When 
polished and lettered nations are overwhelmed by the barbarous and 
unlearned, they usually have their turn of victory, and subdue the 
ferocity of their conquerors, by introducing among them civility and 
learning. But, in order to produce tliis desirable effect, it is neces* 
sary that the former should have so far emergedtfroin the savage states 
as to feel their comparative inferiority, and to perceive, that mere 
animal courage will not fit them for that rank in the creation, to which' 
they were destined by their Maker. Unhappily for Europe, this was 
not the case with the barbarous hordes, who crushed the Reman 
power : inured to iKe toils of w^ar, in these they placed their glory and 
delight, despising the learning and civility of those whom they had so 
easily subdued. In a short space of time almost every vestige of 
learning disappeared iu Europe. Christianity severely felt • the blow. 
Although its doctrines and its precepts are delivered with a simplicity 
and precision, which should have prevented corruption, it degenerated 
during these ages of darkness, into the grossest super>tition,"aiid , ivas 
disgraced by the monstrous errors of the Romish church. To tlie 
barbarous custom, which at this time prevailed among the Monks, of 
erasing the works of the Greek and Roman writers from the manuscript, 
in order to substitute the legends of their faints, we may ascribe the" 
loss of many valuable compositions of antiquity. — Thus "did supersti* 
tidh rise on the ruins of classical learning. 

On the revival' of leamiiig, the absuriities of the Scholastic Theo* 
lo^ were successfully ridiculed and exposed by Erasmus, and other ^ 
writers distinguished for the cultivation of ancient literature; and in 
the sixteenth century, the authors of ancient .Greece and Rome wem*^ 
made public, with adl the ardor of literary by men of ei^itkih 
and piety, who considered themselves as promoting the caute of ReB« 
gion by the diffusion of classical knowledge. 'JThe writings of the 
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He# T«Sb|i^^ wKich had befb# been wholly neglected, or absurdly 
«X{tlahied> were 'now consulted tmb due respect, and theif meaning 
iHaSAtfuted by inen eminent foi^Ltheir critical abilities. Cbristiaiitly 
Mfligfessively recove^ its origiosd purity irnder the auspices of ancient 
leaf fling: to the revivaLof which we must consider ourselves iu a great 
measure indebted for the Reformation. From that perir>d to the pre*- 
sent, it has been successfully ^^emptoyefi in roufirming the truth of 
Ser^ture, hi. confuting the impifity of the Atheist, and iu ext.w>sitig 
the sophistry of tlie Infidel: and in our own country, amongst other 
distiiijguisbea scholars, Stillingfleet, Bentley, and Cuilwortii have con* 
aecrated classical learning to the service of Religkin. 

. From the view which has been taken of ancient learning in its sub- 
serviency to theological studies, it has appeared, that the gt^nenil 
uBTc^ts, tliereby produced on tlie mind, are peculiarly adapteil to pro- 
pare it for these serious inquiries. We have seen^ that the seered 
volume, which contains the truths of Revelation, is studied more 
eficctually, and w^th greater interest, by those who are most accu- 
rately aequaifited wit^ the Greek language, ami most profiaindly 
skilM ia ancient literature. We have seen also, that the mytlmh^gyy 
the history, the philosophical and ethical opioioiis of the ancients illus* 
Irate and confirin the true Religion: and, ki order to obviate the 
cawls with wliidi classical learning has been attacked, we have called 
upon eaperience to show, that its influence on Theology has ever pro- 
duced the hajqsiest efiects. 

.Inquiries of thbn^uie are peculiarly calculated to promote the 
great ends of ^ a dassioat^ education; when intended as preparatory to 
ttiesitidy of Theology. By exbibitkig steadily and precisely to'^ihe^ 
mind the rdatioo, which the dilfenmt departments of^lassical homing ' 
bear to this their common object, they must prevesft any intemperate 
uttacbment to these secondary pursuits ; and while the literalure of 
antiquity still bestows the giatificatkms and advantages which are 
more immediately its own, it derives new digiHty and importance from 

its essential uriiity m those sublimer studies, which raise the mind of 

amu to the Author of his beuig.* ^ 

J. D. HENDY. 
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twcH has been said, and said/ oh Ihfa' sulifect:' but I hive 
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<16 FpMposp in ^ prMent to sappk att tlie deAcSetf^iei w^ich 
f ofloitfl'advocatin, bdtiktfa^ 'to pdmtodt two or three leading 
|Mfcipie9,.wh{<iA hare nOt beeii nihde suflickaitk moniiiebt iti th^ 
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4»ome9 who .dispute the utility of ChissiealHteimipg, 4t9ve placed ^tiai 
<|uestiwi on this ground : what, iseliianeration does a /buy reeeive ’fot ' 
the time and money expended in this puiaiiit ? for wl^t etuploymeot 
does it iit hhu I or how dues it enable hint to improve Ms fortunes ? 

To this I answer^ th»t the obfect of Classical- educatkm'ia not to tit 
biiufor any specific ciiiployinent, or to increase his fortune* 1 

admit, is the object of most parents when educating their cfaildceu^; 
Imt it is an object not only different from that of true pbilosoplnr ^ 
eulightened poliey^ but even frequently at vaiiance with il* 
peculiar interest of the individual js not alu'ays the samOf js seldom 
precisely the same, with the interest of the public. And lie wbo 
si^rves the one most faithfully, always forgets, and often injures, the 

S her. The true principles of educating a gentiemao cannot be better 
etched tlmn tliey are by Locke, alUiough language already sounds 
rather quaintly. 

“ TIte great w'ork of a Governor -is to fashion the carria)^. and 
form tlic mind ; to settle in his pupil good liabits^id the principles 
of virtue and wisdom ; to give him, by little and little^ a view of 
mankind ; and work him into a love and imitation of what is excelienl; , 
and pmibe-worthy ; and, in tlie prosecution of it, to give him vigor; 
activity, and industry. ^Phe studies w'hieh he sets him upon are bil4 
as it were, the exercise of his foculties, and employment of hk tune; 
to keep him from sauntering and idli^mess, to teach him apptichtioii^ 
and accustom him to take pains, and to give him some liU)e taiffeuf 
what his own industry must peifoct. For who exfiects tiuit, under 
a tutor, a yopng gentlenran should^ be an accoroplislied critk% orator, 
or logician ; go^ to the bottom of metaphysics, jiatoml philosophy, or 
mathematics ; or be a master to- history or chronology 1 Though 
something of eacdi of these is lo be taught him; but it h only to open 
tlie door, tliat be may look iu, aud, as it were, begin au acquaintanmi^ 
but not to dwell there.*' Vol. iii. p. 39. 

It is remarkable, ho^^^ever, that .Locke, like most other wrkm 
on education, ocea||pnally coiifeumb two thinga which ought lo he 
kept perfectly distinct, via* that mode of education which would be 
most beneficial^ as a system, to soci^ at large, with that which would 
contribute most to the advantage 'and prosperity of an individuat. 
These things are often at variance with each oilier. The former Is 
that alone which deserves the att^itipa of a philosopher ; tfie latter 
ds narrow, selfish, aud mercenary. It is tlib last indeed, on which the 
world aie most eager to inform, ttiemseh^s : but the persons who 
losttoct diem, bowpVer they nmy des^ve^the thanks um esfoeaii^ 
those whom they^benefit, dm no service to mankind. There are but so 
nmny good i^ces hi the dieatfeoftifo ; and he who puts us in the wfp 
oi procuring emg of them, does to m indeed a great fiivor, but Mnis fo 
die whole assembly., . 

It is ajmin sometiiBes asked* with an air of triumfib, what is tte 
tdfefiSfjr oCIbese studies? aad oliftfy is vattutingly^ pimsannced be 
the 8^ staudatd, by wUch ail systems of aducadoa mvui bn nMU 
Ifin our turn we were to tuk sihat tOUit^ 
have many answers not quite conaisteot with bdafo. Andtbe 
best of tSom petbaps would only give i» other words equally loose 
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and indefinite ; such as wiser, better, happier ; none of whicli can 
tierye to untie a knotty question, and all of which lead us into a wider 
field of doubt and inquiry, than the subject which origiMally produced 
them. Before 1 attempt to show what the utility of Classical learning 
is, in my own sense of the word, let it be permitted me to explain 
what it is not; and to take up the inquiry a little farther back than 
writers on this subject commonly go. 

^ It is an undisputed maxim in political economy, that the separation 
of professions, and the riivisioji of labor, tend to the perfection of 
every art — ^to the wealth of nations — to the general comfort and well- 
being of the community. This principle of division is in some 
instances pursued so far, as to excite the wonder of |>eople, to whose 
notice it is for the hrst time piiinted out. There is no saying to what 
extent it may not be carried ; and the more the powers of each 
individual are concentrated in one employment, the greater skill and 
quickness will he naturally display in performing H. But white he thus 
contributes more ^ectually to the accumulation '^f national wealth, 
he becomes, liimseff more and more degraded as a rational being. 
In pro]>ortioii as his sphere of action is narrowed, his mental powers and 
habits become contracted ; and he resembles a subordinate part of 
some imwerful machinery, useful in its place, but insigiiilicant and 
worthless out of it. 

So sensible is the great and enlightened Adam Smith of the force of 
this objection, that he endeavours meet it by suggesting, that the 
means of intellectual improvement multiply rapidly with the increasing 
wealth of society ; tliat the facility therefore of acquiring these means 
may increase in the same ratio with the injurious tendency of that 
^stem we have been just considering ; and thus counteract or compen* 
sate all its evil. An answer, which adbrds a much stronger proof 
of the candor of the philosopher, than it is a satisfactory defence of his 
system against the supposed objection. The evil of that system is 
certain, almost demonstrable ; the remedy suggested is doubtful, 
and even conjecturai. It would have been better.. to alter tlic shape 
of the whole question, and to remove at once tlie ground-work of the 
objection, by guarding his theory against that extreme in which it 
takes its rise. 

If indeed national wealth were the sole object of national institu- 
tions, there can be no doubt but that the method demonstrated by 
Dr, Smith, being Che surest means of attaining that end, would be the 
great leading principle of political philosophy, lii liis own work 
ilw the great and sole end of his inquiry: and no one can blame 
Jiiro for confining himself to that single consideration. 11 is undertaking 
required no more, and lie has performed his part well. But, in tru[h, 
national wealth is not the ultimate scope of human society; and 
although we must forbear entering on the boundless inquiry, what is 
^tke chuf good, yet all reflecting minds will admit that it is not wealth. 
If it be hecemary, as it is beyond all questioti necessary, that society 
> should be split into divisions and subdivisions, in order that its several 
may be wdl performed, yet we must be careful not to yield up 
^pjiiiaelves wboUy and exclusively to the guidance of this system: we 
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fmist observe what its evils are, and we should modify and restrain iti, 
bj^ brih^in^ into action other principles, which may serve as a cheek 
and counterpoise to the main force. 

One of the i;reatest faults in all moral and political reasoning is an 
excessive and immoderate application of one principle, to the exclusion 
of others, with which it ought in reason to be combined ; and whose 
relative force should always vary with the circumstances of the case* 

There can be no doubt that every art is improved by confiningf^fhe 
professor of it io that single study. There are emergencies, which 
call for his whole mind and faculties to be absorbed in it, which 
require him to forget every other relation of life, however sacred o* 
natural, except that artificial one in which he is then placed. Times 
will occur when a Surgeon or a General must dismiss the common 
feelings of human nature, and, in order to do Itis task well, must look 
upon himself as engaged in working out one problem, and upon all 
around him as instruments subservient merely to the acquisition of 
sonic one distinct purpose, without regard to their bearings on any 
thing besides. 

But although the art itself is' advanced,: by this concentration of 
mind in its service, the individual who is confined to it goes back. 
1'iie advantage of the community is nearly in an inverse ^ratio with iib 
own. Reason and common sense require that neither object sliould 
be exclusively regarded. And if in some ca^^es, as in those above 
mentioned, an entire sacrifice of the individual is demanded, in aH 
other cases that sacrifice can be required only in proportion as they 
approximate to this extreme. And thus a wide space is left to the 
discretion of the individual, where the claims of tlie conuiiunity are 
cither not pressing, or are wholly silent. 

Of coui^c it will be understood, that in this statement I consider 
the intellectual enjoyment of the individual merely, wlien speaking 
~ of his advantage, and that f do not lose sHiht of that ei\}oyiiient, 
which even the most confined exercise of the intellect uniparts ; I 
consider it as abridged only in proportion to the contracted spltere of 
action in which he is doomed ^o move. 

Indeed, when tlie emergency is past, society itself requires some 
other contribution from each individual, besides the particular duties 
of his profession. And if no such liberal intercourse be establidied, 
it is the common failing of human nature, to be engrossed vrith^^ty 
views and interests, to under^rate the importance iDf all in which *we 
are not concerned, to carry our partial notions into cases where they 
are inapplicable, to act, in short, as so many unconnected ^its^ 
displacing and repelling one another. 

^ In the cultivation of literature is found that common link, which, 
among the higher and middle departments of life, unites the jatring 
sects and subdivisions in one interest, which supplies common topics, 
and kindles common feelings, iinmixed with tliose narrow prejuokes 
with which all professions are more or less infected. The^ kuowMge 
too, which is thus acquired, expands and enlarges the mind, exmtoi 
its faculties, and calls those limbs and tmidcles mto freer exercise, 
which, by too constant use in oue directiooy not only ae^utto. an 
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|Ui|»eYal ‘air^ biit are apt to lose soinewliat of tlieir native {day and 
And tjbujSKiviUiout directly qualifying a man tor any^of the 
eim^oymeDts of life, it enriches and ennobles all. Without teaching 
hkii the peculiar bosiuess of any onp ofiicc or calling, it enables him 
|o act bis part in each of tfaeiu with better grace and more elevated 
carrkq^e; and, if happily planned, and eonducte.d, is a main iugredieut 
hi that complete and generous educatioiu which fits u man ‘‘to pei" 
Ibrmjustly, skilfully, and inagiianiinously, all the oflices, both private 
and public, of peace and war/^ ^ 

Thus fiir then we have considered the utility of those liberal pur^- 
suits^ which in a fe%ed state of society, engage tlie atientioii of the 
IdgfaeroHfers, and whiclv by common consent, impart a dignity to the 
several professions of life, and to mercantile adventure. 

It sttU remains to prove, Uiat what is called Classical Uleraturs 
answers this purpose most effectually. 

And here, if the question is to be compendiously treated, it must be 
allowed mq to take for granted many points, which a captious adver- 
sary might dispute, but which the authority of the greatest names, 
and the genieral experience of educated men concur in establishing. 
TJiat the relics of Grecian and Roman literaturd contain some of the 
cboieest fruits of human genius; that the poets, the historians, the 
orators, and the philosophers, of Greece especially, have each in their 
seveiial lines brongbt home, and laid at our feet, the richest treasures 
of invention ; that die history of those early times presents us with 
' a view of things “ nobly done and worthily spoken that the mind 
and ^irit which breathed then, lives, still, and will for ever live in the 
Wfitings which remain to us; that, according as taste, and genius, and 
Inming, have been valued among men, those precious remains have 
been held still dearer and more sacred ; are ail positions which it is 
better to assume as indistmtablc, than to embarrass the present argu- 
ment with anv new attempt to prove them. 

^either is it necessary to say much in order to silence the feeble 
and, querulous cry, that all the good which those works contain may 
be had through the medium of translation. To demonstrate, indeed, 
bow, from the very nature of language, translation capnot adequately 
perform thhi office, W'outd require an extended arguineut. I womd 
rather appeal to the refiectiou and experience of every ipan .who is 
acqAamted with more than one language, whether be has not often 
fob a translated th<4tf^ht^even when l^t executed, to be rather a cold 
joanimafe bust, than a living counterpart of the original : witether he 
|ia$ pot been affected by semtinments or descriptions in one language, 
bi a degree which no |>owcr^or skill cao equal in another. Even the 
npl^t have in some words and phrases, or in some pecu- 

fiai% cf coiistiuctfon, the^^ characteristic advantage;. and the mode 
,co||ops and perfoct a lap^piage is^ the more must these advantages 
Jm multiplied; A bare cbronkle of frets indeed, or a rigid deniopstm- 
Ibm in science, may tierbaps he tr^sforred from one to the other 
il»MMNit loss or ipjory* Eor where the ideas are few, sifiiiple, and 
.Miminate, they reamly find in all languages an adequate eapremtop. 
iHM Ilia inspiratLons of gepfos and frpey be packed up, 
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l('tlorefl, and consir^ncd over, from hand to baud, in ^is literary trafiic t 
Ifow shall even' the ordinary phraseology of moral reasooit^, of send* 
of f>{>inion, preserve its native coloring, and exact fojtnresl 
H<»\v sliail the language <>f varied passion, of tender feetlog, of glowing 
drseription, fiiul, in the' distant region to which il U traimported, the 
precise jiicasure of its value? How, after this change of place and 
oiannors, wliero all is so new and so different, how' shall it suit itself 
with the commodities aflapte<t to its former wants and hahitsj .Merui, 
'-nl’r>istencc, il is true, the bread of life, may he obtained every wl|ef€^ 
The great truths of religion, the bare tlieorems of science, wbat^er 
is arblressod to the understanding 'strictly, may perhaps pass uni^ 
paired. I5ht all that < of;stitntcs the grace, the beauty, the chamu' 
the diirnily of conipositiim, all that Unds to awaken the fancy, or to 
affect the licarl, like the liner and more volatile f>arts of substances^ i$ 
lost <limrig the ex|)criment; or if these qualities be ]>artiuily retained^ 
tliey are in a manner the invention of the translator; and serve nitfaci: 
t * ttil ns, that the priginal was excellent, tlian to present tis with a 
view of that oiicelleiicc itself. 

The writer of a Crilicisni on Edgeworth's Professional Educa- 
tion/' endeavours to convince the .world, that, notwillistaaditig th^ 
advantage of Classical learning, the ascendancy it has acquired in 
English Education is preposterous, ami the mode of teaching it ia 
English Schools and Univcrsitie.s, utterly absui'd. [ confess it was 
tlie reading of tliat article, whicli drew foith the present remrks^ 
and I had designed a format discussion of the" false opinions and 
accusations contained in it. Tlie bulk of this, however, swelling 
imperceptibly far beyond my first intent ion, induces me to contract 
the plan; and the truly meagre and fiimsy texture of the article itself 
is hardly deserving of any solid criticism. Tiiere is a sjirightihiess, 
however, and vivacity, ^vhich fcikes with the world at first reading, aiict 
raises a transient admii'atiou, which perhaps was the sole ambitioii. 
of the writer; for, ii|K)n comparing one jiage with another, beseems 
wholly regardless of the dull virtue of coiiswtency, and, like soniQ 
pcjpular divines, thinks only how he may keep up the requisite smart* 
ness for his fifteen minutes to amuse his audicrice. 

Ug may think it injustice to compress his airy satire; but Miere m * 
really not lime for quoting him always m , his own words. I coul^ 
vvisli the reader ol* this article to give an attentive perusal to tijia 
lie viewer, wliile I endeavour to exhibit his imjpeaabntciit in distmet 
charges. ;■ . 

Isi. That Classical learning forms the sole business of English 
Education, • , ‘ . r 

2dly- That hence the taste and imagination ohly of the student are ,;y 
ciillivuted. . . 

3dly. That the instruction of public schools and .u^ersities, 
ill Classical literature, is of a limite(|,atid mistaken kind, < ^ 

The first charge, besides Jxdng/spun and twisted into 
nf every page, is also didtincily laid before Os iu the 4 

terms. ^ ^ \ 

Vol.VE Ho^XIL 
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** A yoapg EngUsbniaii Id school at six or seven years old : and be 
rciuairis in a coiv*se of education tiU twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. 

In all that Irime^his sole and exclusive occupation is learuing Latin and^Oreek.” 
No. 29. p. 45. , 

From the manlier ill which the phrase learning I Min and Greek ' 
is used, one might be led to suppose lliat the Grammar and the 
Lexicon were tlie sole companions of the Stndeut ; that Latin and 
Greek tvere a sort of black art, something wholly unconnected with 
the system of nature and of human atlairs; that the languages tvere 
learnt for the sake of the sound or f«»nn of ihe letters, not for tlie 
stores of taste and knowledge which they contain. Wliaf else is the 
Reviewer's notion of learning Greek ? Can wc be said to learn Greek, 
without making ourselves acquainteil w'ith the authors who wrote 
in Greek? A modern language may )>crha{>s be learned without 
much of its literature : but liow is it possible to separate the study 
of an ancient language from the study of those works in which it has 
been preserved i Of all known languages, the Gieek perhaps is the 
roost copious and extensive ; and no one can pretvnd to call Jjimseif 
a master of it, wlio has not studied the several tdasses of authors 
in which its compass and variety is displayed. Tire language of 
Aristotle is as difiercut from that of Homer, Sopht>cles, or Pindar, 
ds these again are from 'Jliucydides, Xenophon, or Demosthenes. 
It would be useless to pursue the topic: tiirough al) its brandies. Those 
who are acquainted witii t!i <2 subject will admit the .statement as soon 
as it is macle: and those who me not, will hardly, I presume, apply 
to the Reviewer for information about the Classics.*^ 

How idle then, how perfectly senseless, all this dcciiiniation about 
Latin and Greek! untess the study of Bacon, of locke, of Milton, 
of Addison, and all our greatest moralists,' historians, and poets, 
he rightly called learning English. What is to hinder Ihe stiuient 
from deriving all the bcnofil which the reading 6r valuable authors 
is supposed to inifiart? or ratlier, if these works are studied, how can 
hg avoid deriving it I 

Yet even Mr. Edgeworth ventures to say, “ that young men 
intended for Clergymen sliould not go to any Univeisily, till they 
< are tkoroughiff masters of the learned Languages, particularly of 
Greek.'' p. 95- I am at a loss to conceive what Mi intelligent a Writer 
could mean hy tl:is passage. The absurdity of leaching Greek, with- 
oilt teaching the best authors who have written in that language, 
appears to me so striking, that no words can iimke it. more evident; 
and to suppose that llicse authors can be thorovghly studied before 
a young ma^ goes to the, University, or even during the whole time 
lie stays there, is equally against reason and coinpiou seri.se. 

The second charge rc([uires no separate notice, if the Poets alone 
were selected by us out of the great tna.ss of learuing, some 

ground might bppear to exi&t for this complaint. But. the fact is far 
otlienvi.se : and fliets are. stubborn things. 

The third charge is worked up with all the smirking pleasantry and 
" pert playfulness peculiar to u certain school, whether ron.sisting of 
Divines, or Lecturers, or Letterwriters, or Reviewers, whose main 
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t»bject secnis to Iws to have their 4augh out, wliatevcr truth or justice 
or (fecervcy or right reason may say to the contrary. And perhaps^ 
^•he wisest way is to let them have their laugh out. It is a miserable 
anihition, and its success need not be envied; provicled the world 
are disjmcd to listen afterwanls to plain sense and unvarnished truth. 
"Die wiiole system is ridiculed, by which the Classics are usually 
taught. It is not merely insinuated, but asserted, that the knowledge 
of minute );>oints of Grammar and the mechanism of liithi verse are 
deemed the higliest accomplishments of a Scholar — sUid that bjb 
oY>je(‘t is not to reason, to imagine, and to invent ; but to conjugate, 
decline, and derive." 

“ The great system of fjirts uitli which be is most porfeetly Qcqiiaintec], are 
ihe intrigues of the Heathm Goris: with whom Pan slept? — wfUi whom Jupiter? 
— 'wfionj Apollo ravi^hed^ These facto llie Knglish youth get by heart the 
motncjit they quit the nursery ^ and are most sedulously and iiiditstriously 
in.* ttT.etedin them till the best" and most active part of life is (Kissed away." - 
Ke •. p. l.j. 

• 

i have, copietl the very tvoi/.s of this fillliy rihiddry, in order that 
the reader may judge of the |mre virtuous indignatum which glowed 
in rlie breast of the .satirist who w rote it. The description is applieil 
to the whole course of English Education, even to the advanced 
period of twenty- four. Now it is diriicnlt to say how such an adver- 
sary is to he treated. To contradict him flatly, miglit be thought 
nimianiicrly ; and yet that is the only treatment he properly deserves, . 
svho with wanton le\ity jrerverts the truth. If the passage had 
occurrofl in a farc*<% or burlesque coiiiedyt we should forgive the 
falbtdiood for the .sake of the humor ; and Ijccause the wTifer himself 
docs not expect to be believed. But this we are told by a ()erson 
who uflects in other (mssages the grave censor and indignant moralist, 
anfl who with a magisterial air, forsooth, after his play is over, vouch- , 
safes Ills serious advice on the subject of P^iucation. As to the 
childish fuattlc which follows, about " the yEolic Reduplication,’* . 
** Syiburgms liis method of arranging defectives in w and jw.*," the" 
re.sf oration of a dative case, which Ci'anzius had passed over/* which 
lie says are the highest feats of glory in the estimation of a young 
EiigMiinmi, the whole is a tissue of ignorance ami iioiisenll, of which 
a man of liberal education should be ashamed. 

The entire passage is given at the Imtloni of the page ; ‘ it is hardly 
deserving even of that notice: but it may be as well to dear the 
ground of tliese light biish-fighlers, before we advance into the heart 
of the enemy *s country, and lieat up his close quarters. 


l ** The dbitinfiuiahiiie abstracl term, the epitliot of Scholar, is referred fi>r hitn vrho wrkee oa 
£ollo reduplication, and is familiar vith Sylbufgiua Ins roolhod of arrangfliig liefecUvee io 
w and fAt, The picture whirh a young EnglUhioan, addicted to the pursuit of knoarled^r, 
drawn— hiR frc/ri/ of human nature— hie top and consammstion of man's powers— h a khOW- 
ledge of the Crn^ek 1auj«uago. Ilis object is not to reason, to imaj^ine, or to mveht, but to 
conjugate, dr'rhup, and derive, llie .rtf itsifionf of imaginary glory which he draw. a for hioieei^ 
ere the of an Arvapeest in the wropg place, or the rcsloraVion of * dative case* which 

f'rHusiui; had passed over, and Che uevcr«d^ing. Ernesti failed to elxei’ve.'* p. dO. 
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Fir$t, then of him who vrrilo» on the Jia)Uc Reduplication.'' ► 
"No "man. ever wrote on it ; for this plain reason, that there is .90 such 
thing. The Dorians are said to have been foud of forming verbs 
ill out of verlis in m, which process was u-^iialiy completed by pre- 
fixing the reduplication: as 6icw, riS v.aj ; . and this mntati^cm of 

verhj^ hut not the reduplication ronscqiicut upon it, may be distiti' 
guished by the name of their Dialect; whidi tlialcct is sometimes 
confounded with the ^£olic ; and indeed by Muittain? they are tioated 
as one. But there is no {leculiur ^utlk or, Doric reduplication,* 
There is an Ionic reduplication, by e instead of i, which Avas perhaps 
what the Reviewer meant, if he meant any thing. [Vid. Euslath. ad 
Odyss. X. p. 16*54. 29. ibid, et 32.] There was also an At/ic redu- 
plication, mucl| practised by the Poets, as from and 

in the present tense, as d>xiArjtu from aAryoa^aml the Pools were 
jamt to extend the reduplication of the pretcrjierfect to other tenses. 
[Vid. Clenard. cd. Sylb. 144. 10. et 303. 43.] Clenardus mentions 
also a Bocotic reduplication, p. 103. 20. but ]u\ such phrase occurs 
as JEolic reduplication, except once (and, 1 am pretty confident, only 
once) by Sylbiirgiiis in his notes 011 that Greek G^raimnar, p. 456. 
where it is probably put by mistake for Attic, 

Now 2dly. of the memorable exploits of Sylburgius. Sylhiirgiiis 
never arranged any defectives in w and lie leines CIcnardus's 
arrangement as , it was ; and corrects only some occasional blunders, 
into which he and his commetiiator Aiitesignaiuis lia<l fallen. 

3dly. What the Reviewer could mean by “ a dative case, which 
gH^Cranzius had passed over," I cannot even guess. Perhaps there 
is some mistake in the name : for there is no Coinuieiitator or Critic 
so called. At least he was not known to Fabricius or Saxius ; 
and tlie small tresiti.se on Grammar which Cranzius the 3'hoolo- 
* gian and Jurist publislied in 1506', is not mentioned by them in the 
list of hi& works, so insignificant and useless was it become, after the 
labors of other scholars. 


1 T r i.'inpt avoid subjoiiiliUK a noto u|ioii tlnh tlaiiupUcaiioii, wfiKh mHy coiiUin some 

matter lo a f('%- of in> rfudirs, an<l wbicti will jtrove lo u|l ot ihcui tl c of 

Um Reviewer a subject, > ith wliirh he aft'ert^ to ho quitr frooiri.ir. . ^ 

Sc) fj) h'om practisin!!; rf-duplir.ation. It was comniuii with Uio /Roliaiis as wi'II a iho loiiians 
even to rrject thr. auf^jnciit. ’NTam ,T,uh*s, ah co quod PSt non apjmnu.a inircmentn 

jpraaentis, .“*d dicunt Seal, de CaiH. Lat c. 52. li i'> Kcr.ci.dly isdd Liiut ilic 

Latin language is ilest ended from the Greek. I ntn inclirn-d thial. w'lili tlo^ne, olW 

Foster and LurefUSS, [Rxenn. II. ad li. ly.] that the distinction of duileels did nut iliea .sirpsUt : 
ond thns in later titnes, when learned mea were led W mvenU^ate tlmst- ihiittcr?, ihej|' I'uund 
a gieater aftinity I-Ptwecn the Latin nud timn lv>twr^Ti chu Latin and .my other dUU'Cl, 

ot»Iy bccftusft thfc ^Aolians rptained irost of the aneient lancnage. 

It is reniaikable, says Ileynt. that ibe onVy documents from wiience Oratnrnarimi deduce, 
their cauooi of iEolism, are. tlie fragments of Lyric pot'ts, and he seem!> lo approve or Alaiitutro's 
meUioil, who merges that dialort in the Done. i 

There Is » p^s^a In a scarce book, ITortm Jldtmidi'*, p, <iy. from which wo that the 

! iUcUitntB vere fond of forming ucw vcrlm out of the preteiperfert tense, as wriroi^jtw from 
flmXayai i^m Now the SicUian wan ,t nubdlvisiou of the Doiie. It wan a 

eptcics prevailing in th« lVloi«)mie»ian corouics, whkh went chiefly weniward, an the /Kodan 
did ea.%twHrd in the earlier eolonics of Asia. They han'O raany points m commtm, but that 
which \i,pc 0 iUUir to the Sicihifiipis appiynU to llic XoUfio. 

After all, I believe the origin of the Reviewer’* blul)derU lo bo found in page 66. of Uie 
IfVinekestcr GratniAar; yrbirfe occurt la tha tamu parajtuiph with an oaampLo gf JOiKftie 
/^edupUcaiiw, * ^ ^ 
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Laftllv, Erncsti is introduc«'d as a chanipi^f>9 of Verbal ctiticUm^ 
when the facetious Reviewer would play ofl' his pifeasantry on the 
• abu«;e of that species of learning. Most unfortunate men 1 What 
ill star could have led him to venture thus on the mention hf 
ticulars? Dolus latet in unirersalibus is indeed a sound maxim. 

If he liad kept to geTicmi hutfooriery, he might have conecaled 
his ignorance. But by specifying facts and names , lie has spoilt 
all, and /)iily ^xjmsed iiimsclf. kWery student knows lhaif dinong 
all llic foreign Editors, Ernesti stands conspicuous for hi.< practical 
edit iotis— that his notes arc few' and sliorl — and that lie despised* 
curious ptiiiological dissertations wliich had no direct tendency to 
elucidate the author, or io assist the reader. 

Let us now proce^^d to more im]>ortant. matters. 

Upon the subject *of school exercises scarcely any thing can be 
said, wliich lias not been s;iid long ago by writers of great authp- 
T'ly The opinions of this writer are of no value. In fyet, it iiiay 
be said of him, as bf some late publishers o<* ‘sermons, lliat he has 
no opinuais. Om* while he tells us, that the iinagiiiatuai is too 
much ciiltivak'd/* p. 4S. ; at another, that the studenEs great object 
is not to imagine, but to- learn the technical rules of granmmr, 

111 one page he ohjccls to the study of ancient Metaphysics, 
Morals, and Politics, *ittat the (Jrrek alone is stifdj/ enon^h without 
them and in the next, that • alt the solid and masculine parts of the . 
understanding are left wholly without cult mit ion J 

It may be curious however to see. tlie real opinions of two illus- 
trious writers ou this point of school eoin{tO‘*ilnms. Milton rejectili^ 
the practice altogether, and calls it ‘Porting the empty uiU of 
children to compose theiix's verws, and <na lions, wliidi are the acts 
of ripest jnclgineiif, and the final work of a iieiul hi led, by long 
leading and obserxiiic, with elegant maxims and cojnous inventions." 
These are not niatlers,'' lie cinitiiincs, “ to be w rung from poor strip* 
lings, like blood out of the nose, or the [vlncking of nntuncly " 
fruit.”* He makes no ditierence between conipositioiu, in Latin 
and English, in verse and prose : he eiprally proscribes them 

« ' 

i-ocke is just as ach’orsc to the practice, and much more diffuse 
ill his reasoning against it. By all means,"' says he, obtam, if you 
can, that your son be not employed in making Latin thcikos and 
clcclamatUms, and, least of all, verses of any kind.'^* He then pro* 
cceos to inveigh against all such exercises, especially in Latin ; and ^ 
condemns verses of every kind, chiefly for, this re;isoii. ** If he has , 
no genius to poetry, it is t lie most unreasonable thing iu tlie world 
lo^tormcnt a child, and waste his lime about that which can never 
succeed ; and if he have a poetic vein, it is to me the strangest thing 
in the world, that the father slmiild desire or siiflfer it to be cherished 
or improved f’ adding, in substance, “tliat it is not likely to pro* 
mote liis fortunes, bnt rather to make him poor and idle."* 


I XrMMt. .f Ediiuuoa, v.1. i. p. <7$. tnt 
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, The ekctch of ** a complete and generous education/^ drawn l»y 
the first of these great masters^ is magnificent indeed and iihposing, 
but has never been thought reducible to* practice even by his* 
^fondest admirers. It is read, and will continue to be read, for ifs 
bold and large conceptions, and the mnjcstic eloquence of its stylo 
—for that heavenly fancy ^ and that mighty soul which breatlie:> 
through all his works, and which makes even his prejudices and his 
errors awful. 

For the memory of the other I also feel sincere reverciirc, 
although his own opinions would have been intitled to greatei 
resi>ect, if he had himself treated W'ilh more deference the opinion $ 
of others who had gone before him, and the practice of scuisible men 
ofliis own time, whose judgment was worth more, in f»ro|>or(ton as 
it was confirmed by experience. The light freedom indeed, and the 
confidence with which this philosopher attacks all established m>tionj», 
is one of the principal blemishes in his character. Intrepid am I 
sagacious he certainly is ; but these are m»t the Vmly qualities requi- 
site in a discoverer oif truth ; especially if the inquiry be of such a 
nature as to draw after it important practical consequences. Caul ion 
and respect for the opinions of others, in ail cases, but more parti- 
cularly in matters incapable of demonstration, are virtues not of tlm 
lowest order, 

' To these autliojities, as in a matter of judgment and experience, 
wc may surely oppose that of Cicero and Quintilian. Locke pro- 
nounces, that wriiino does not help towards good speaking, p. 77. 
^Cicero says, it is the best and most cfiicieiit preparation for it. De 
Orat. i. 33. Quintilian recouiineiids it as a main part of the ednea* 
tion of an Orator ; and describes, with his usual candor and good 
sense, his own method in examining the compositions of his pupils. 
Inst. ii. 4. So much for authority in this matter. The thing itself 
strikes every one at first sight as reasonable: and the experience of 
most persons concerned in educafioii bears testimony to its u^e.. 
Without some exercise in coiiq>osition, the student, who lias read 
even the best authors, feels a ditlicuUy and embarrassment in arrang- 
ing his thoughts on any ijiven subject, in conned ing, illustrating, and 
adorning them. Just as in the conduct of life, if he has never 6ccii 
accustomed to think or a('t for liiiuself, alrhoiigh he may have lived 
* aiuQitgi the purest examples,' yet when called upon to act or reason, 
iie is apt to l>e disconcerted, ditlident, and confused. In fact,^ tlie 
. utility, ami almost necessity, of practice is so received u maxim, tliat 
we may fairly dernaml the , strongest proof against it, before we give 
way. Milton’s reason does not meet the question. It is not for "the 
value to U9 of what tlte boy writes, tlrnt wc inipoM'. the task, but ^Ibr 
the benefit of the exercise, to himself. 

To write well is, as he justly calls it, the act of ripest judgment 
it is the last best fruit, the rsh£\jrcLm hiyivvr^iMi of an educated 
ipmd : but without previous effort and traming, it is idle to expect 
that these manly virtues « will ever arrive at maturity. That finished 
offspring of genius sUirts not, like Minerva from the liead Jujiitcr, 
j^jrfectat once in statute, and clad in complete armor: but is fhe 
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produce of slow birth, and often of a bard deliverj; the tender 
nursliif^ of many an infant year — ^the pupil of a severe school, forra^ 
and chastened by a persevering discipline. , 

The same rej>ly may be made to the ohjeclion against vers^, ' 
It is not that we seek to stock the \vorld with new poems, but to give 
play in tlie most effectual manner to the poetic faculty, which exists 
to a certain degree in all minds, and which, like every other l^culty^ 
ought to lie wholly uncultivated in none. At least it is an irret^rable 
injury to young minds, if it be entirely neglected, lliey may. stilt 
be useful members in tlic im'chanisin of society, if the jmwers of Tea-^ 
soniiig and cakulatiun only he encouraged : but they lose that intel- 
lectual charm, from which life borrows its loveiic graces; they 
lose, in a rehiicd age, the means of recommending Virtue herself, 
if taste and elegance be not found in her train. The reasoning of 
Locke on this subject does, 1 confess, apptvar to me sordid and illibe- 
ral. He says, indeed, in a phrase not very intelligible, th'4t wc must 
be careful how we ** make any thing a boy's bu attess but downright 
virtue.** p. 76\ But the improvement of the faculties, which God 
has implanted in us, is surely Itself a virtue. Our attention may be 
given in undue measure to one, and may viqlate that just harmony, 
without wiiich nothing is virtuous, nothing lovely. But the faculty 
itself, which he condemns, was one of the kindest gifts of heaven. ' 
And why then siiouhl man be niggardly where Providence has been 
bouiiiifuH Why should he think scorn of that pleasant luncl, and 
undervalue those fair possessions, which were not thought beneath 
the care even of the Almighty 1 In the^ garden of Eden, we read, 
was made to grow, not only what was good for femd, but every tree 
also that was pleasant to the sight : and in that garden man tvqj 
placed, to keep it, and to dress it. 

That in some schools too much stress is laid upon tins acconi- 
plishtneat, T will not take upon me to deny. Let llie excess, where 
it is an excess, be blamed and corrected. The reproach of the 
Reviewer, luovevcr, extends equally to the ITiiivcrsitics : and here 
1 cap undertake to alKrin, the chaige is fohe. If any thing, the fault 
lies on the other side. Verses, especially Latin verses, are looked 
5j!bii as a bovi^li exercise ; and aitbuugh it is the practice not to call 
for this exercise, except ftom those who are kiumii to excel in it, yet 
cvttu this limited demand is seldom satistied. So prevalen|; is the 
conviction, that the higliest cxcellcnre alone ean^ give it dignity ; 

, and that oilier roads to distinction are open, in which every degree of 
merit will command i'esi>ect. Us alility, jiowever, even in the lower 
department of elegiac verse, is not generally understood. It imparts 
^ habit of compression without obscurity; a habit of selecting the 
latest materials, and of setting them in Ihe nicest order ; and a cdip- 
maiid of pure, terse, aiul poliidietl diction, which cannot long he 
practised without imparting a salutary tincture to all other kit^. of 
composition. Still, 1 admit, it is not a principal, but a subordinate 
feature, in every sound pl^i of education ; and the farther^ we*advatiea 
in life, the more urgently do other claims press upon us. ’ 
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INOJUIRY 

into the Causes of the Diversity of Human Character in various 
" AgcSy Nations^ and Individmls, 

By the Late Puofessoa Scott, of King'3 College, Aberdeen. 


NO. a. 


Sect. ii. 

Of the selfish principles of actiori in man, 

Man, lliough he is often called a rational animal, cannot be consi- 
dered as. prompted by reason in his ordinary e)tertiuns and pursuits. 
It appears to be the intention of nature, or rather of the author of 
liature, that reason shpuld be called in to control and direct the ini- 
palses of tlie human mind, rather tlian immediately to rouse them ; 
and wc shrill find sullkient provision made in the constitution of nuiii 
for a variety of active exertion, witliout having recourse to the opt»Ki- 
tion of tills more contemplative faculty. 

It appears evidently to have been designed by the Supreme Being 
that man should not be an indolent, but' an active, and even a bibo- 
rious creature. Doubtless the earth might have been made so fertile 
as to preclude the necessity of all human industry. Many of flie 
tribes of animals seem to possess every enjoyment of which their 
^naturO is capable, althougli, like the lilies of the valley, “ they toil 
not, iwslther do they spin.” In some few favored regions of the world 
also, nature has'licen so bountiful, that man has little more to do 
than to particip.ate in her spontaneous gifts. But if this be the ca^e 
in some instances, the general condition of man is far different. The 
Original wants of man are far more numerous than those of any other 
nnimal. He is provided by nature with no covering adapted to redst 
the vicissitudes of climate, like the fur of the quadruped, or the Jeiv- 
thers of the bird. He has neither talons nor sting to defend himself 
from attack, or to afford the means of assailing his foe. The spon- 
taneous produce of the soil, in most parts of the world, is not calcu- 
lated to afford him subsistence 5 and can by no means provide, for the. 
increasing wants of the human racei when multiplied according to 
its natural tendency. 

But the resources of man are amply proportioned to his wanv*, 
Altliough naturally unarmed jtnd uncovered, he is possessed of inge- 
nuity, which prompts him sufficiently to supply the defect, and of 
bodily organs the most admirably adapted to enable him to estecute 
what his ingenuity leads him to devise. If the earth is in many places 
"Jiatren and unproductive,* it is capable eveiy where of being rendered 
^%nile by cultivation ; and by the exertions of human industry, it has 
actually been made to afford subsistence to an hundred times tiHe 
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number <jf men which tt is capable of supporting in its natural 
state/ • * ^ ^ 

• « B 7 clearing, tilling, and, manuring the ground,*" says Dn 

Reid, *i by planting and sowing, by building cities and harbours, 
draining marshes and lakes, making rivers navigable, and joming 
them by canals, by manufacturing the rude materi^s which the . 
earth, duly cultivated, produces in abundance, by the mutual ex* . ^ 
change of couynodities and of labor, he may make the barren , wil- 
derntss the habitation of rich and populous states. 'If we comp^ 
the city Venice, the province of Holland, the empire- of CmQa« 
with those places of the earth which never felt the hand of industry^ 
we may form some conception of the extent of human power^ upon 
the material system, in changing the face of the earth, and furnishing 
the accommodations of human life.’* (Essayist, on die Active Powers 
of man, ch. 7 .) 

It is plain, tliercfore, that man is intended for action, and sufficient 
provision is made by nature for this exertion, not only by the evidmt 
emolument which arises from it, but by an original impulse which 
appears to be implanted in the human mind, for the express purpose 
of” prompting to active exertion, and which his received the name of 
llic of actmty. 

I'liis active principle, which has been but, cursorily noticed by any 
writer upon tlte human mind, seems naturally to demand to be first 
considered in an enumeration of the pow'ers of Action in man, and 
appears, from the remarks \yhich have just been made, to have very 
important effects upon human cliaractcr. That a man must be 
busied about something, is matter of the most familiar observation ; 
and according as he is occupied in useful or in frivolous pursuits, can 
he be considered as estimable or not. 

it is die want of sufficient employment to filf up their vacant hours, 
tliat drives persons of independent fortune to the miseiable resource of 
dissipation, or of gambling for amusement. Nothing can appear 
more paradoxical, than that those who have more wealth than tliey 
know how to employ, and who would spurn with indignation the 
reproach of avarice, should waste their time, and* injure meir health, 
iiT^c midnight orgies of a gaming-table, agitated with more anxiety 
concerning the stabc.wdiich is to be determined by die turtiiag of a dye, 
than the merchant feels for the fate of a ship, on which may depend 
his whole prospects of w^ealth and independence. The desire to avoid 
that dejilorable vacuity of mind, which is denominated and 
the necessity of occupying the faculties in some one active pursuit^ 
can alone explain this wonderful inccmsisteticy, of which iinfottunately 
we, see but too many instances. It is the same lack of active employ- 
nftnt, that drives the wealthy to the lal>oriotts sports of tlie field, and 
induces them to encounter the dangers of tlie turf, or of the chace,^. 





> — *,Pater ipse eoleudi . . 

Hand lacUem esse viam voluit, primnsqne per wtein 
Movit agra» enris aeiiens mortaua corda, 

Nec torpere gravi passns sun regna veterno* (Viirfpl, Georg, i.) 
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wfecfre. they frequently suffer more pei-sonal fatigue, and run more 
risque of a fatal accident, than if they had been necessitated* to earn 
, a subsistence with the common day-laborer. * ^ 

. Tims it is ^plain, that man is prompted tp active exertion, by an 
irresistible impulse ; and that there is a positive pleasure arising from 
a state of activity, although it should be accompanied with labor, or 
even danger. When,’* says Dr. Reid, “ a man has neiilier hope, 
nor fear, nor desire, nor project, nor employment of body or ntiiid, 
one might be apt to think him the happiest mortal upoti' earth, having 
iKxthing to do but to enjoy himself ; but we find him, in fact, the most 
unhappy. He is more weary of inaction, thai) ever he wSts of exces- 
sive l<|bor. He is weary of die world, and of his own existence ; and 
is more miserable than the sailor wrestling vrith a storm, or the soldier 
mounitng a breach. This dismal state is commonly the lot of the 
man, who has neither exercise of body, nor employment of mind. 
For the mind, like water, corrupts and putrefies by stagnation, but by 
running, purifies and refines.” (Essay Sd. on* the Active Pow’ers, 

What demonstrates the principle of activity to be an original 
impulse of , nature is, that it is particularly conspicuous in children. 
‘A child, when awake, may be considered as in a state of constant 
ei^ton, and is never unhappy, but when deprived of every kind of 
employment. This constant activity in children cannot arise fiom 
ft conviction of its iSlsefuiness ; but is the voice of nature stimulating 
to that which directly tends to useful improvement, and wliich makes 
a state of total inaction the most uneasy of all states. 


‘ Lc pcHplo,” saysHoutisran, ** ne s’euiinie fj;ncrcs ; sa 'vie cst arlivo ; si sev 
stOFiusemens n« sont pas varit\s, iis sent beanoaup de jours dc fattjy^ue lui 

font gott ter dlHioes qiwlqncs jours de fetes, IJne hlternatixe de longs tra- 
vaux et de courts loisirs fient lieu d’assaisonuenient aitx plai^^rs do sou ^tat. 
Poor les riches, K*ur gruiid c*c.st Tt unni : au Hein de taut d'u^uuseIn^^lii 
rassembl^s a grauds fralx, au nulie.ti dc tant de gens concourans u ItMtr pUire, 

. feanqi tes cemsonio et hs ; ijs pa«scnt leor vae si le fuir et a en (^tre atteiiits *, 
ils f^ant }vce»h)e>i do poids insupportable : les fenimes sor-toiit qui iie savciit 
plus b occoper m sHitniiscr, eb sent dcv 4 >r<:rs sous le uom de vapours.'^ (Emile.) 

‘‘ J*ai tonjmirsvu,” says tlie lively writer, ceux qui voyageoient ^JlSuis 
de bonnes voitures bien douses lVvclU1»,t^i^«le^, groiidaus, ou suiiffraus', et le» 
pietous toi)jQin‘:Si gais, et eontem de tout. Combieo le cfcnr rit quand on 

qpprochn do g'ttc f Cmubieii no ^repas grossier pai-oit $>avniircux I avec quel 
ptaisir on se repose a table I Ufiel bon Hpcimcii on fait dans un mauvais 
fit r* (Tb.) 

M. I><t Ifarpo has ver^' happily cbaractertscd enmii in the following passagti of 
. bb Cowra de Litentture/" ( wl, 15.) lyennrn, Ifo’il fant bien distingner de 
tout aatfo m^ontenteuient qui a nm cause determin/^c, Veiinni nVst^n fond 
qifnqe cunqvimison de notre /'tat actuel avee un ^tat meillcur qu*on suppose a|pns 
tr<»p Je contmllre ; e'est no df'sir vague et factiee d'line imagination exercce 
piir les besoins, les progri:>, les abiijf, de hi soci^t6> La Connaissanec d'nne^ foule 
d'iuipressions morales fpii it*ont Uei! qnc dans cette soci^t6 Tiioditi/>e a la|fois en 
bienet eiimal, dotme fbabitHde et le «le»ir d’etre ^niii de mille nmnidrelqne le 
ravage no eonnalt pas ; et i’eiinui peut ^tre alors, on la sati/d^ de ces Emotions, 
jim^fait qu'ot) en voodraitjinaginer de ootivelles, en rindifi^rence pour les 
. jd^*sbiicesactMeUes, mti en feit cotlfiutoent d^slrer d^aiitres; et ritn dd tout 
cfhi ne peiitexistcr dans des bdntdt d pen prds auft n^ccfiit^ physiques 
^ aimt teiag , 
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What beneficial elFocts, then, may there not be produced njwn 
liumani character, l>y giving a proper direction to the principle of 
♦activity, and guiding it to objects, which are calculated to furnish 
real improvement for tl»e*faculi.ier.. If we are early •aceust^j^ to 
take pleasure in those pursuits which wx* are aftbrwurds /to bC' 
called by duty, or interest, Ikjw enviable will be our lot, compared 
to those, to whom every useful employment is an insuSerabh* 

The elements of most sciences aie nt t rnpie difiicult to dnm 

the principlesjSOf many games of chance, and by certain ex.p^ei|ts 
may be rendered equally amusing. Idow beneficial it is. to occupy 
the youthful rninJ in acquiring the f(»rmer rather than tire lajitic^ 
needs only to be mentioned to be implicitly allow^ed. A fondness fjbr 
trifling pursuits, acquired in early life', seems biit too li£!ely to 
affect permanently the character of the individual. He, who m his 
youth has been accustomed to delight in frivolous amusomexits, cannot 
Le expected, when he advances to maturity, to devote himself to the 
more serious duties pi' life; or to be sedulous in the improvemeat of 
his intellectual or moral faculties. If be makes any attempt* in the 
walks of science, he may indeed become 2 ^ collector of sh^ls or 
butterflies, but he will not extend our knowledge by the discovery,,^of 
any new law of nature. We may, perhaps, find in him a due atten-^ 
tion to the niiuntv; hiws of decorum, and those leaser Julies, which 
con'»titute the code of minor morals ; but we shall in vain look for that 
dignified sense of propriety, and rigid adherence to duty, 
C(^nslituie the character of thic truly respectable and virtuous naan. 
Nothing, therefore, can be of greater importance, than a doe regard 
to the cLilly pursuits and habits of youth. One of the most crud of 
the R(;nian Empciors, we are informed, was accustomed, when a 
boy, to amuse himself in catching and toi-menting flies. In this 
youthful *port was exhibited a I’aithful picture of the cruel persecu'p. 
lions of the future Emperor; and had suflficieiit diligence been 
eniplo}ed in chocking this early disposition to cruelty, and in diverting 
the youtli's activity to some pursuit of a less culpable nature, much 
of liis natural malignity might probably have been overcome, and 
much of liis future guilt might have been spar<Jd. 

^^he next principle of action in man, among those which tend 
immediately to his own advantage, that I shiiU meutioitj is 
ThisS I intrcicluce among the immediate impnlses of the human mind, 
'because T cf>nsidcr it as showing itself in the very earliest periods of 
life, and independently of all ixflecticn and experience, altlfou^h . it 
has generally i^eon treated of as a rational and deliberate prinetj^® 
action, rather than as>)|||^ blind and origirwal instinct. It is Umg, vesjr 
longfc^ibelbrc man is caipablp of forming a Just estimate of what Is 
rtally and essentially conducive to bis happiiiess ; Hu>st men, indeed, 
cannot be said to form such an estimate at any period of their liVcfs.i 
and the wisest of men are very much divided in 'opinion conceniit% 
this 4nestiou, even to the present day. Nature, tlierefore, has.xiG^ 
left man to the late and unceitain llglit which ho derives fmm ttotsdn, 
concerning this mosc important of all subjects ; but has implant ifk 
him an instinctive desire or principle, fay wdiich he 15 1<64 to liipto 
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thiii^VHich conduce more immediately to his own advantage, and to 
in gen«n*al his own well-beihg to that of others, • 

, ^ .We can distinctly trace this principle in tjie child, who soon shows 
a desire to. monopolise attention and kindness of its parents, and 
discovers an evident uneasiness and jealousy, if other children are as 
much noticed as itself. This uneasiness and jealousy are the evident 
oiFspring of self-love, or of tliat dictate of nature, which prompts us 
to prefer our own advantage to that of others ; and to pursue, as our 
primary and most important object, our own individvial interest and 
gratification. Tlie same principle may be traced, and similar effects 
Arisci'rOm it, amgng the lower animals ; for we find a dog betray 
a like jealousy, if he remains unnot;iced by his master, while his fellc\\ s 
/ are caressed* ♦ 

1 caiyiot, therefore, agree with Dr. Reid, when he says, “ That 
brute animals have any conception of tliis good, 1 see no reason to 
believe. And it is evident, that man cannot have the conception of it, 
till reason is so fur advanced, that he can seriously reflect upon the 
'past, and take a prospect of the future part of his existence. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the very conception of what is good or ill for 
us upon the whole, is the offspring of reason, and can be only in 
beings endowed with reason. And if this conception give rise to any 
principle of action in man, which he had not before, that principle 
may very properly be called a mtional principle of action.^* (Essay 
‘3d. on the Active Powers, c. 2.) That u rati',>nal regard to our good 
upon the vchul<h springs up in the minds of at least many men, at a 
cer^n period of Hfe, 1 do not pretend to deny ; but I believe that 
there are likewise nrany men, who remain all their lives totally igno- 
rant of such a principle ; for, accfjrding to a sentiment already quoted 
from Butler’s Preface to liis Sermons : ^ The thing to be lamented 
is, not that men have so great a regard ic^ their own good, or interest, 
in the present world, for Uiey have not enough, but that they have so 
little to the good of othe^" And I am fiirther of opinidi^, that the 
principle of self-love has very pow erful effects in man, long before he 
can foiTii a rational notion oi W'hat is good for him upon the whole, 
and therefore is to be co^^sidered as an instinctive, rather than as a 
rational,^rlnciple of action. ^ 

Even Dr. Reid himself allows, that a rational regard to our good 
upon the whole, is too reined a conception to have much influence 
upon the generality of mankind. Men,” says he, stand in need 
of a to t^jeir duty, than a dubious view of distant 

good. The brave soldier, in exposing himself to danger and death, 
animated, not by a colda:omputatiun of t||||||^good and the ill, but 
hf a noble and elevated sense of military duty. A philosopher shows, 
by 4 copious and lust inductiem, what fS our real good, dhd what ov.r 
ill. But this kind of reasoning is not easil^r apprehended by the bulk 
of men. has too little foree lipon their minds to resist tlie sophistry 
the passions. They are apf to think, tliat if such rules be good in 
l&e gaieral, they may admit bf particular exceptions, and that what 
&; jgood for tho greater pai^ may, to some persons, on account of 
"pdbticu^ar circumstances, be . ** Thu^ I apprehend,” adds he, 
if we had no plainer rule to direct our conduct in life, than a 
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regard to our greatest good, the grealsest part of maitkind should be « 
fatally jnisleJ, even by ignorance of thd road to (Essay 3d« on 
the uVtive Powers, c, 4.) ^ 

* In fact, not vjnly the greatest part of mankind, but even the philoso** 
pher' lIv ‘ nisei ves, seem to be guMtly at u loss to decide the questkmt 
wJiat IS goi d lor us upon the dihole, '^Tlie Epicureans will tell rou, 
that Thx‘ greatest of all goods is bodily pleasure; a doctrine which 
tlw Stoiv-s will as peremptorily deny ; while die Peripatetic will equally 
dissent from l^Oth of diem. Fiom such preceptors, therefore, we shall 
in vain endeavour to leatn, « what is our real good, and what OUr 
ill.’’ Put if on particular emergencies we consuh the voice fjf nature 
widan ourselvps, we shall seldom be at a lo»s to determine, whether 

thing or anodicr be hurtful or beneficial to u.s. ITie faculty of 
leison is but too often misled in its decisions, by piejudice, miskiforma*' 
tit or a partial view ol the subject ; but the instincts of natuf^& clearlv . 
Tjoiui to their sevei al objects, and plainly suggest that conduct which 
s calculated to obtain them. 

At the same tim<?*it is very requisite to be cm cumspect in listening to 
the dictate^ of self-love, as this princi|de, il* not checked by die oppo- 
site tendency other parts of the human constitution, would certainly 
lead us to carry the regard to our own interest much too far. A 
ialic*nal regard to our own interest is commonly called prudetice* 
uliich has been aliens cd by all moralists, even die Stoics dicmselVes, 
to be a virtue; an excessive regard to om own interest is called 
svljishni r, a leim which is always employed in an unfavoiable sense, 
and as a m <rk of reproach. A selfish man is one, who, on every 
occasion, piefers liis own interest, to die well-being of his neighbour ; 
who is incapable ot listening to the dictates of friendship, compassion, 
<-i affect urn ; or even to the calls of honor and duty, when they stand 
in die way of his own immediate gradfication. Such a man is 
dc'seivcdly hold up as an object of contempt and detestndon ; .ind it is 
T ol Aviihout reason, that <^oihe moralisis have considered selfishness and 
vii.c .IS synonymous terms. But such a character is easily distin- 
guished from die man of ordinary prudence, who, though he steadily 
keeps in view his individual advantage, is by no meaans disposed to 
sacr ifice to it die ties of friendship, or the dictates of huniankv. 

is in consequence of die sirc-ng influence of self-love, tnat ux are, 
in gene jmI, so blind to our oxvn errors and imperfections, and so qpt 
to oxaggei .itc to ourselves whatever merits we may possess. Whatever 
is emes, liecomes valuable in our e)es; and the love of self mixes 
itself with every thing ilut belongs to us. Hence the tendency to 
Egotism, from which few men are altogether free ; 'and hence the 
great difficulty of fairly appreciating our owm characters, or of the 

^110 criitVTOfm 

Fiom die love of self, carried somewhat beyond its just bounds, 
arise the foibles of Pride and Vanity^ which, though frequently con- 


* TIie.Stojc<«, as well as Uie Peripatetic^, am! ancient Pythagorean*, reduced 

the' \arioiis branches ot* mot a) thit>« nndrr the tour primary or cardinal lirtnoi 
•f Prudence. Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. 
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together^ and considered as synonymous, ought to be care- 
fully ;4t$^guishedL Pndt may be called an excessive estimate of our 
and dignity ; Vanity an excessive estimate of the rhbrit we 
po^isess in the oy>jnion of others. The latter seeks insatiably for praise^ * 
arvd will be satisfied with it upon any terms, even the most humiliat- 
* ing ; the former will not be gratified Ify praise, unless it is conscious, 
to a certain extent, of deserving it. We despise the vain man, and 
treat him as a child ; but we may respect the proud man, although 
we do not love him ; for pride, if not excessive, has a tendency to lead 
to noble actions,* and to form die hero and the patriot, since it dreads 
nothing more than to be treated with contempt and neglect. Both 
piiinci^es, however, ought to be checked, since wo are much more 
liable to carry the opinion of our owm merits too far, than not to 
indulge it to a sufficient degree. “ Cito nobis placemUs,’^ says Seneca ; 

qu{a(£'did In nos adulatio sine pudore congessit, tanquam debitum 
prendimust adeoque indulgemus nobis, ut laudari velimtis de iis, 
quibus contraria maxime facimus,” (Ep. 59.) ** Adulatoribus ne 

aures prabeas;” says the same moralist in another place. « Hahent 
hoc in se natural e blanditiae; etiam cum rcjiciuntur, placent; ssepe 
novissimc recipiuntur.^* (4* Quest, proem.) 

It remains, on the subject of the selfish principles of action in man, 
to. n^ke some observations on his animal appetites, a'lvd on a class of 
prixKiples of a more intellectual nature, to which Dr. Reid has appro« 
priated the term, Desire. With respect to the niechanical principles of 
aodon of the same wTiter, viz. Instinct and Habit, I propose to 
2 {U|ke no observations in this place, as , ilic latter may probably be 
c^lained upon more philosophical principles, than by considering it 
as. an ultimate impulse of the human mind 5 and the former, if it at 
adl exerts its sway in man, seems to belong to him only in the period 
of infancy, when die energies of the mind arc but imperfectly un* 
folded. 

In the operatfon of the appetites we clearly discern the independent 
acuon of certain peculiar energies, or principles of the mind, which, m 
a mannei; tiot to be misunderstood, cull for die gratification accom- 
panying the possje.ssion of their approprnite objects. When a man 
eats or drinks to satisfy the demands of nature, every one allows that 
he }Sproni|>tcd thereto by die 'appetites of hunger and thirst; andtW 
most refined system of philosophy has never yet asserted, that the 
» practice of eating and drinking may be resolved into the pmdent 
^ard, which wist^mun has %o his own comfort and well-being. 
The contrary of this preposition has, indeed, been asserted, and an 
at^tnpt has been made to resolve every principle of action in man into 
the iiresistible impulse of apdetite and desire. This is the system of 
Helvetius^ who ascribes all tht^ enerj^ies of human nature to the 
stimukiting effeicts of passion ; and with him, passion is nothing mord 
tlian mere appetite# or the inordinate desire of sciwual gratification. » 
But the dictates , of appetite are so plain and unambiguous, that the 
.ingenuity of philosophica] system itself is unable to resolve them into 
any mpre predominating principles. 

t observation deserves to h<r ^attentively wetglied, in order that 
be prepared to jud^ propriety other principles <rf* 
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action in man have been resolved into the impulse of motives, eoxtsidleied 
as more general and comprehensive. To reduce one principle of 
action in* man to the operation or particular modification of anotlier^ 
iS a question of much more importance, than considened as a mere 
matter of anangement; for it involves in it the estimate of the 
pc<‘uliar rank and dignity of the human character. It directly tehds 
to decide the question, whether man is to he viewed as actuated by 
selfishness alone, or as capable of the nobler efforts of dbinterested 
affection, and generous benevolence. But’ it is sufficient in this place 
to point out thv" importance of this consideration, which could not with 
propriety be heiefartlier discussed- 

According to. Dr. Reid, tlie peculiar characteristics of the appetites 
are the following : - /V.s/, Every appetite is accompanied with an 

uneasy sensation proper to it, which is strong or weak, in proporti<*n 
to the dtshe vte have of the object.” — Sccondfy, Appetitevare not 
constant, but periodical, being rated by their objects for a time, and 
r iin.iing afUT cm«un periods.” The appetites chicHy observable ia 
mai, os well as in most other animals, are, it cording to the saCme 
WTitci, hunger, tliiist, and the sexual appetite. 

Thepiuposcs, winch these principles of action in man are intended 
to serve, arc suHicIeutly obvhms ; the first two are evidently designed 
for the prcseivalif n of the individual, the last foi tlie preservation of 
tht‘ species. That a rn in sl^ould uke the necessary .'*tepci for preserving 
his own lit ', and tor continuing his specie* , is undoubtedly both 
reasonable and proper. But in a being so constituted as man is, die 
suggestions of leason, which are li«\ble to be continually diverted from 
thelx object, by the hurry of business, or amusement, might often 
come too late for such a purpose. The wisdom of nature has dieie- 
forc implanted in us principles, which secure these necessary purposes, 
independently of the dictates of reason, at the same time that they 
impart a certain dcgiee of gi atdication. 

It IS justly observed by Dr. Reid, that appetites, considered in tliem- 
selves, cannot be called selfii.h principles of action in the more common 
accqstation of the word. Every appetite pui-sues instinctively its own 
individuil object, without being prompted oiiginally by the gratifica- 
tion which its indulgence produces. The objevt of hunger is not 
gTSfffication, but food ; and so in other instances. Appetites must 
have been long and repeatedly indulged bcfoi-e a distinct conception 
could be formed of the pleasure which follow’s their indulgence ; so 
tliat the conception of this pleasure does not form a necessary ingredient 
in the appetite itself. The same observation may be extended to all 
those active principles which are here included under the denaminatioft 
of selfish. 1 have given them this naixie, Solely, because tlicir dit«ct 
tendency is individual emolument, not because tliey are pursued pin 
a(ftour.t of tlie personal gratification they impart, Tliis gratificatlckit 
is a tiling superadded by the bounty of Nature, and not that, wtudk 
gives impulse to the principle, which may be said to pursue its object 
blindly, and without any immediate consideration of the good or evil 
consequences. ^ ^ 

The appetites ought certainly to be considci-ed as the lowest and 
most animal principles of the buznan eonstitution ; and tfaeir indul* 
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gehce^^ght to be restrained widim ^ose moderate bounds, which & 
regard to healdi and to propriety of . conduct prescribe. The precepts 
of S^ca, on this head, deserve to be constantly kept in remem- 
toince- Moenettto hanc salubrem vitae formani tenerc ut corporl 
tairitum indulgeas, quantum bonae valetudini satis est.'* ** (Ep. 8.) — 
w Fateor insitum esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem. Non nego 
indiiigendum ; illi serviendum nego. Multis eiitm servit, qiii pro 
illo niminm tinier^ qui ad illud omnia refert.” (Ep.-H*) Indeed, no 
character can more contemptible, tl^an that of the mere sensualist, 
ot slave to inordinate appetite ; and it must be confessed, that in die 
present reftned and luxurious state of society, rather too much atten* 
tion Is bestowed in securing the gratification which arises from this 
anim^ part of our natui’e.* 

By, improper indulgence we may excite appetites, which do not 
originally belong to the human constitution. Of these, the most 
aremarkable is die love of strong and intoxicating liquors, which is 
so easily excited among the idle or the uninformed, and to which barbar- 
ous nations have always been found so pronef on account of the 
temporary elevation of spirits which it produces ; and which such 
persons do not easily derive from any other source. Tlie love of 
tobacco, of opium, of betel, and other* narcotics, are unnatural indul- 
gences of a like kind, to which men have first' resorted as a temporary 
refuge from the pains of enntUi aud which they come after\v;irds to 

* The excessive iiidid^ence <»f appetite is well ridicelcd by a late ingenious 
writer, iii the followinfr passas^ it has been observed, that alt other atiinrah^ 
iniun, arc eorilenteil w*ifii one species of (bod, fiesh, tj^h, or fowl, or 
veigclaWes ; and never CBeroa(!U on tlmt of a dift’erent species. The Hon, thon^li 
io^ested with sovereij^ tiower, and living i« rcjral state, is. rente nt with the leg 
or.lt, calf, or tlie liauncii of a stag; never thinks of Kec<fnd course, oi of a 
deserf, or even of sauce, canlifiower, or carrot, pickled cticuml^er, or the like. 
The fagle also, klnfr of the birds, feasts hunsefi* and the royal family, the young 
pHne^s, and the intanta, on a brace ofThcasanls, a turkey, or a do^xeii pigeons ; 
but wonYd not debase himself by stooping to. a nest of larks, or robin rcdd>rcasLs, 
fpr V second course. 

** But nian^ Us lord of. the creation, by lUs pn^.rogativo, fails foul on whatever 
comes in his Way, and ransacks the universe to gratify his voracious appetite ; 
the fowls of Bie air, the fishes of the seti, the beasts of the forest, with the vege - 
tj^les pf every ^enuif and of every spems ; not only herbs, wrliidi were intoudf'irfor 
tlie nse of roan, hot roots, which seero reserved for the food and the snouts of hogs ; 

oven the :exere$c.eDCCs of nature, hitishroonis and trnfiles, indigestible sub- 
ata^ocea, which, if cv^r^ they werii intended to be eaten, must pmbabiy have 
be^ hy the inhabitants of (be hiferpat regitroe.. ^ 

Tr tethpenme, hbwover, regulated our use of these various articles of food,, 
with Wbich Providen^ inj|lu%^ killed the aniuials without crncUy, and 

cooked them with plainness and tiinplicity,they migiit be what Providence intend- 
ed them, tiistead of what wc too olteti make titera ; a blessing, and not a curse ; 
hot whett W torture them in taking awify their lives, as wc oftra do, and Hcarjl&, 
tmd carboaade, and bedevil thrir fiesh, iiot only with peppier and salt, as we do 
the gtezard'of tt tufkey, and adding a Ultld aa^irgf, a Httie czanumoa, a Hude of 
nmee^ with ehalot and oniom, and eat it with oil, vinegar, or mustanl ; such 
4 hctcrogeoeons mixture, iiwtead^ofprodueinga lacteous imylc, flowing through 
the aliDieniary canal, like tlie gOntie stream of Amo, miist become a caustic 
0liid,' rushing like the fiery torrent of Vesuvius, barrowing up, and tearing the 
vessels; or, at least, generate fevers, calentures, and every dUeasc ioctdetii to 
tholKUBaDbody.” Inifaliid*) . 
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use» as much by the impulse of habit» as ou account of the gratifica- 
tion which they impart* For in all these cases the pleasurable, 
etimulus on the nerves is necessarily weakened by repes^d indulgence, 
while the desire of repetition continues constantly to- increase by the 
inevitable influence of habit* 

Some writers speak of a class of active principles in man,^ directly 
opposite to his appetites, viz. his Antipathies / but it may justly 1^ 
questioned, whether such principles really belong to human nature its 
Its unperverted state, although we find many examples of antipathies 
acquired by accidental circumstances, or association. Urns soiM 
people have antipathies to particular species of food, as pork, dr 
cheese ; otliers have antipathies to particular animals, as toads, spidefs^ 
cats, &c. but none of these antipathies are common to the specif 
and their origin may easily be traced to peculiar circumstances* Amonff 
the lower animals, however, the case appe:u*s to be different; an3^ 
th^‘re we find natural antipathies, which are sti'ong and deeply rooted* 
One animal has an aptipatby to the animals of a ce rtaiii species, to a 
particular kind of food, or a particular uatuial appearance. Indeed^ 
appetites and antipathies, joined to a certain degree of affection, seem 
to be the only principles by which, tlie lower animals are prompted m 
action, and wnich they arc unable to direct, or contiol; so that 
neither merit nor demerit can justly be imputed to iliem. But man 
glories in being guided by a principle of duly, which enables him to 
restrain the impulse of the headstrong parts of his constitution* 

The class of active principles, colled by Dr. Reid, Desires^ are, 
according to that author, distinguished from appetites by this 

That there is not an uneasy sensaUon proper to each, and alwayii 
accompanying it ; and that they are not periodical, but constant, not 
being sated with their objects for a time, as appetites are *” — ^ The- 
desires I have in view,*’ adds he, ** are chiefly these tliree ; the desire 
of power, the desire of esteem; and the desire of knowledge,” (Essay 
3d. on the Active Powers, c. 3.) : and these are all the principles 'that 
I propose to consider under this particular head* They seem each of 
them to be original and independent principles of action in man, which 
pursue their several objects for ttieir own sakes, as well as oa 
aac^it of the emolument which dietr possession produces, and which, 
cannot properly be resolved into other principles of a more general or 
comprehensive nature* ^ 

The desire of power exhibits itself not only in the pursuits of men, 
but in the actions of childhood, and even of infancy. We may ob- 
serve an infant, even while on the breast, busied In trying its power 
on every object it meets with, and evidently,mOrttfiefd, when convinced 
"of its imbecility. The same principle is manifest in the sports of dm 
boy* whose pastimes are almost all of such a nature as to enhance tW 
opinion of hts own^'power and strength. The climbing of a tree, the^ 
leaping of a ditch, the throwing of a stone ^th dexteri^, are 
valuable qualifications in the eyes^of youth, because they are displays, 
of p^sonul vigor and skill. At a more advanced period, the same 
principle exhibits itself in the more athletic exercises of the field, and 
of the chase, which derive no small share qt their gradficatton firew 
the secret love of power and superiority; 

VOL. IV. No. xir. 
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At puer AscAnjns mediis in vallibtis acri 
Gandet^equo ; jatiiqaehoa cursu, jam prastarit iDos: ' 

Spumaiitaniqne dart pecora inter inertia votia « 

O^tat aprum, Ant fulvnm desceudere monte leonem*" JEn^ lib. 4* 

Whenever we produce a new effect by any exertions of our own, 
we are gratified by the consciousness of our own power, and by a 
certain rejection of ^self-importance. The smaller the effort of which 
we are conscious, in proportion to the effect produced, the greater, 
naturally,' wilfbe our pleasure. Hence we are more gratified by the 
ponw which we acquire over others, through the influence of persua- 
sion, or advice, than in consequence of mere bodily strength. Few 
f^ertions of power can be more gratifying, than that of which the 
orator is conscious, when, by the force of his eloquence, he is able 
to guide the decisions of a numerous assembly, who may be naturally 
biass^ against, the measures which he recommends. 

The moderate love of power is scarcely distinguished by any appro- 
priate name, unless, perhaps, it be emidatum : wr I am not inclined 
this principle, as Dr. Retd has done, among tlie malevolent 
affections of man. * I conceive the object of emulation to be superi- 
ority over otliers ; and tliis may be wished for, and even attained, 
Witiiout the desire of injuring our rivals, or lessening their reputation. 
When restrained within proper bounds, emulation is certainly a very 
beneficial principle of action, and calculated to produce the most 
notorious exertions ; in fact, I conceive it to be that very love of 
power, of which we are here treating.* When this principle is cxces- 
slvet ^ is known bv the name of Ambition ; the most insatiable and 
•ungovernable of all the desires of man. The ambitious man is unable 
tp set any limits to his love of power ; and every new conquest has only 
valu^ in his eyes, as facilitating the acquisition of farther dominion. 
<< If your person were as gigantic as your desires/* said the Scythian 
Ambassador to Alexander, the universe woqld be^ insufficient to con- 
tain you. Your right hand would touch the east, and your left the 
west.” The love of persona} independence, or of liberty, appears, 
evidently, to be a modification the desire of power. A state of 
slavery is the most intolerable of all states, to a man who has ever 
enjoyed ini^ependence, because he is thus deprived of the mmitrol 
over bis own conduct, and subjected to the absolute will of another. 
Hence it may be deduced, that the patriot and the tyrant are in many 
actuated by the very same principle of conduct, viz. the love 
eff powers although, in the one, the gratification of this principle is 
go^^qroed by views of general good, wliile, in the other, it is sought 
.'even ^idst the miseneii* our fellow^reatures. It has frequently 
beepTptmd* in the history of political revtdutions, that the popular 
demagogue, who is most vociferous in asserting the rights of <he 
people, no sooner obtains the nwagement oT public affairs, than be 
degemn^te^into the most in;to}era|ble of despots. i 

TElie love of power mingles itself in many of our^pursuits, which 
are principally to be traced to odier motives. It is one of die causes 
hy which we are prom{)ted s^h for riches, as well as for honors 
anV office. It prompts ns, to the diligent cuitivation of dur 

sudds,, as famishing most pomrfnl instrument, by wldch we may ^ 
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obtain t3ie command over other men. It 4 Wt even without Its Infla* 
ence in ♦aiding the moral princijde, as we must be sensible of a cul|>a. 
«ble weakness, every time wc allow ourselves to be controlled by. the. 
blind impulse of appetite or passion. At the same time, tl^re are 
few principles of the human constitution, that require more to' he 
duly regulated, than the love of power, as it is so apt to d^enerate 
into inordinate ambition, or to give birth to th^ odious a£Fections of 
malevolence, envy, and revenge. 

The desire esteem, which comes next to be considered, like 
desire of power, may be traced ^ the very earliest period of otir 
existence. The infant, who cannot be aware of the advantage resuhr " 
ing from the good opinion of others, is evidently desirous of their 
esteem, and mortified by any tokens of their neglect or contempt. 
In youth, the operatjon of this principle is very manifest ; and it 
affords a very powerful incitement to the most laudable exertions for 
tlie acquisition of knowledge and virtue in that period of life. It 
were, doubtless, mush to be wished, that in our public seminanea 
for the education of youth, a more frequent application were made to ' 
the desire of esteem than has usually been done ; and that less 
ance were placed on the terrors of the rod, than on the judicious 
employment of censure and praise. % 

The influence of the desire of esteem on. 'man, arrived at maturitVv 
and busied in the active pursuits of life, is very striking. Fame is 
considered as an ample reward for the greatest toils,, and the most 
painful exertions. It is alike sought for by the statesman, the scholsu^ 
and the hero { and without it, every other reward is dull and insipicL 
It was the love of fame, more than of povrer, that stimulated 
ander the Great to encounter tlie endless labors and fatigues of hia 
conquests, when he was heard to exclaim, in the midst of danger^ 

O Athenians, you little know whatl endure, to be immortalisea by 
.your praise.” Fame is, indeed, too often the sole reward of those, 
who encounter the perils of a military life ; and so pleasing is its 
gratification, that for it alone tlie greatest toils and perils are cheer- 
fully submitted to. Nay, even life itself is sacrificed to obtain 
praise,^ which can no longer soodie the ear of him* on whom it is 
bestoj«ftl| so powerful is Ais original impulse of our nature, and so 
plainly does it pursue its own peculiar object, without any reference to 
the emolument which U to arise from it. 

The desire of posthumo^is fame is a principle in human nature^ 
which, no doubt, appears somewhat paradoxical. It has been 
nioosly adduced by Cicero, as a proof "of Ae immortality of t]^ smJ, 
and he accus^ Epicurus of contradicting his principles by bis praetkf^ ' 
since that philosc>|dier, at the same time that he denied die souFs frtcim 
exisience, msdtuted ,pn.ianiuversary, to be kept by his disciples, m 
commemoration of his bi^. In fact, the desire of h<^ 

l>resent and post^moua^ is a principle, vrhich influences dmp conduit 
of all men, howler rductiatM; they may be to avow it ; and 
th^ may wish it to be believed chat^ as Swift has said bimsc^ 'dw 
are too proud to wish to please.*’ 

’ :Thf8 principle likie t^'desm of.power, mingles itself in m^y bf 

vduch arifh e»4li4der]^per feguk-* 
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1$ evidentlj prodtsttive of tfie most beneficial eon 9 eqi!tttnees. It 
^ai^ds no small aid to the Influence of the moral faculty, and indueet 
eii^h.tbc vici«us to homage to the throne of virtue, by assuming 
. in their demeanour and^ionVfersation, the semblance of those excellen- 
ces, of which they do not possess the reality. It is, however, remark- 
able, that the desire of esteem is but poorly satisfied, if it obtains 
undue iind unmerited praise. We must be conscious of actually 
possessing the, merit's and qualifications, which call forth the praise of 
others, or we^shall be more apt to blii^h, than to exult, at their com- 
mendations. Such is the wise constitution of nature in this respect, 
that, althoxigh commendation be ever so liberally or candidly be- 
stowed, we shall be convinced of the justice of the aphorism of the 
I^aet, that * 

'' Prarsc undeserved Is censure in disguise.'* 

. The third, of the desires, mentioned by Dr. Reid, is the desire of 
knowledge 5 an important principle in the human constitution, well 
, known by , the name of Curiosity. It shows itself at as early a period 
of life as either the desire of power, or the desire of esteem. Infants, 
before they can speak, may be observed busily employed in examin- 
ing, as far as dieir limkeil powers will allow &em, every object that 
comes in their way. Vm sooner do they attain the use of language, 
they ask a multiplicity of questions concerning every thing that 
» unknoi^ t and it Is doubtless of the girOatest consequence that 
curiosity ^ould be peculiarly active at a period cf when there is 
^o mpebto be lealmt. 

Man, as has adteadjr been observed in this work, is, during the first 
yeers 6 f his existence, in a more destitute and helpless condmon than 
hlmost any Other animal. But it is evidently the intention of nature, 
that he should by degrees attain to a state of high pre-eminence above all 
the anti^ tribes; for be is endowed with powers of intelleet, which, 
aided by e^erience, enable him to make improvements in bts coition, 
of whx<^ wq find no examples among brutes. This preeminence 
of the human character is not a Uttk promoted by the active princU 
^e, of which^ we arc now treating, viz. Curiority ; by which ample 
employment is* furnished for marrs powers or speculation, and by 
Which he is strongly imj^tled to makethdse acquimions in knowledge, 
on which his preeminence chiefly depends. 

To direct curiq^ity to proper objects is, therefore, a matter of 
ht|^ importance, and oumt to be a. primary conrideration in the 
busine^ of education. If ^iosity be not properly excited and 
towards its object, whatever is learnt will bt 
‘ acqutfed iriibout relish,* and Is in oanger of being speedily forgotten, 
put'if Ithe mtn^ bq previously rendered eager about what is to be 
communicated to it, which may be clone by f judicloqt detail of the 
i^vwtag^ or pleasures attending the study, there is the best provi- 
rioa made that ., the subject shall be sedulotisly studied and fidmhilly 
Yeqfombered. Tp satiate or glut curiority i# sometimes as inhnioat 
to the buriness of msufuetton, ^not at nil to rouse it. In b<^ cases 
, *^e.canuot look for thadt eag^ d^re for iuj^rmatlon, which alone cam 
thewm^ of study ^faitd a pleasure In some 4 ms, as Dr. 

' wray prdV&yjr Jf asthoft tonltf 
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intent themselv«f with string premii^s odtyv and lexeie it to read^ 
to draw conclusions for themselves, ^ee JE^mace to his Sermon8.J| 

• But, as Dr# Reid remarks, VHiea . we i^ak of the desire o£ 
knowledge as a principle of action in itian» yfe must ifot X^]r£tie H to 
the pursuits of the Philosopher, or of the literary JDie r doiare 

of knowledge discovers itself in one i^rson by an avidity to k»tv tho . 
scandal of the village, and who makes love, sind to, m 

another, to know the economy of the next family | in sUftcpE^i^ to 
know what die post brings; and, in another, to tnice* l^e p^ 
new comet.” (^Essay 33. on the Ai^ve Powers, c.^.) 

Upon the particular direction which tills principle takes, depend : 
ind^d, much *of the character and station which a^man is to occupy 
in life ; whether he is to be considered as a mere trifler, of as a usem 
and respectable member of society. Without, however, descending 
to the frivolous and contemptible, the objects of curiosity may be . 
almost infinitely diversified ; and if the tastes of men did n<fr esst^ , 
daily difier from oq^ another in this respect, tli«» progress of hiin^ 
improvenient would be infinitely slower than fbrcunat3y it has bmi« : 
To whatever causes the diversity of taste among mankind, in respect 
to the objects of human pursuit, is to be a^ribed,’ ite advantages' ate 
sufficiently apparent, as it effectually provi^s for an improvement in 
knowledge, which Is not partid, but uniyersaL 

It may easUy be. gathered,^ from what has been said 
principles^ named Desires, that when I call them Selfidb, I db/not 
mean that they operate in consequence of a deliberate regard to s^- 
adyjmtage;, on the contr:^, each of them seeks for Its peculiar 
gratification, by an immediate instinct, and the consideratipQ die 
emolument which follows, is entirely secondary. Vet, as the intern 
tion of nature, in implanting these principles in the human con^tu- 
tion, appears to be the acquisition of benefit to the individual, there it 
tuflficient reason for denominating themHelfish principles of ,acti<^ • 
The yrise purposes, which these active principles pf man 'are balcti*. 
lated to answer, are sufficiently apparent. “ Without , the natural 
desires we have mentioned,” says Dr. Reid, (Essay 3d. bn the Active 
Powers, ci 2.) “ human virtue would be insufficient to mficuB^cb 
rngnj^ind to a tolerable bionduct in society. To ihese natural d^es^ 
conimbn to good and to had men, it is owing, that a man, ^hp liat 
littlc^Qi' no regard to virtue, may, notwithstanding, be a gbod i](l^m« 
.ber of society. It is true; indeed, that perfect virtue, ^iu^ w|ih 
perfect knbwled^y would make both our a|lpetkes and desiijey^un* 
necessary incumbrances of our ;natm-e ; bat, as human knowledge: 

. and human virtue, km both very tmperfeqft those appetit^' dsbirer 
are necessary supplements to our imperfections. aii^ug meii: 

90 utd not subsist without a certain' degree of that remaarity'bf^ifcbni 
duct which vlrwe prescribes. To this regularity or condu^ 
who have no , virtue, are induc^^d by a regard to 
limes by a yegard to interest. , Evfh in thpie; who are" not destte^ b 
virtue, a regard to character ishften a useful auxaiary . tn ^ Whei 
both jp;duci^s concur in thehr'dlrecdon.**' . ■ ^ ^ v ; * 

’^TBeli^e^authof has remathifi" that traces " of prfiv 

eSplest which M thay be 
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at least, of the more sagacious kinds. « In a herd of black 
catl^^ says he, (ut sujjra,) « there is rank and subordination.^ Wheii 
a^Vjfihiuger is iijtroduced i;Wo the hej;d, he must fight every one till his* 
rink IS settled ; .then he yields to the stronger, and assumes authority 
over the weaker. The case is much the same in the crew of a ship 
of war.” — The dtesire of esteem,” adds he, ** is not peculiar to 
man : a dog exults in the approbation and applause of his master, 
and: is humoled by his displeasure.” — “In bruteanimals,” says he 
aifterwurck, “ there is so little that can be called knowledge, that the 
desire of it can make no considerable figure in them. Yet I have seen 
z cat, when brought into a new habitation, examine with care every 
comer of it, and anxious to know every lurking place, and the avenues 
to it. And, I believe, the same thing may be observed in many other 
species, especisilly in those that are liable to be hunted by man, or 
by other animals.” . ' ^ 

Among the animals, however, these principles play but an insig- 
nificant part, while in man their effects are«»most striking and 
important. 

It might be expected, that before quitting the examination of man's 
sdfish active priiiciplesj sqnw notice should be taken of the Passions ; 
but I shall delay what I have to say upon that subject, till after 
having discussed the matter of the next section, for reasons, which 
iv 31 afterwards appear. 


CRITICAL REFIEfV Of ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF HOMER. 


To THE EuJTOB of the CLASSICAL JoUENAL. 

« In examining a few of your last Numbers, I was 

somewhat smq>rised,, as tuany ^niay have been, at the angry anddn- 
sultingtone, which seems to be thought by some Critical ConHffin;. 
tutors indispensably necessary to the successful elucidation of si 
doiibtful point in ancient literature. Verbal disputes, indeed, fi:e« 
qusmtly arise from, subjects of a nature so undt^nable as to allow ample 
scojpelbr of o|raion; but why those, who choose to eii^ge 

in d(^ it reqiusite to ehter tlie, field of contest, cased in 

a paimuly proof , against ai^umeiit, and jproaomg under qnivors 
cliama with the arrows of aWse, } own myself at no small loss so 
coujoeture. Ull I read the Numbers alluded to, I was 
simple eofmh to imagine, that the proverb!^ dogmatism ai^ hard 
names, wM<£ were, too charaetei^tie of former ages of Classical 
Criticism, had yielded^tp jibe gently i^uence of a more, polished state of 
'society and nianners*-that jf a heihg, in a country enumc^mted 

foom the blessings of irffidUbflily, erred in jyj^nient, 

tod bk mtoke were clearly pro^ ggginst hini, even tbmilm wouM 
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be treated with that reclaiming sfurit^ and those tender ^rcies, which 
are due^o a venial oiFender—that if the point in diipUle Wes siidh as to 
leave room for tiie play of imagination^ and the nncertaility" of eph*^ 
jecture^ humility and diffidence would check the rashness of ass^ftion, 
and characterise even the subsidiary evidence of the rival ad 
that when the vulnerable point in an antajroiiiSt’s opinion is cahdidly 
and coolly stated, when, for instance, he flies for rcftge in his strait 
to vague analogies, and a long list of I^rn6d et ceteias, which contj^ 
diet every kiiowh and established fact in the syntactical •drcumstanC^ 
of a language ; and when such protection is tofused hitti, as, dq eyciy 
principle of sound argumentation, it indisputably must be, it cahndt 
surely be expecting loo much to hope, that he will listen with Some 
temper, at least, to friendly admonition, and acknowledge, what he 
must feel, the avowed difficulty of defending his cause. Such prmci^ 
pies as these, indeed, actually appear to have formed no contempfibte 
portion of that code of cgnoiis, which gui<led the researches £>f modem 
iilustraiors of the obscurities of classic lore, till explanations oii the 
dignified resentment” of Agamemiion, aiiil the furious rage*' of 
Achilles, through three of your Numbers, in a style which ahnost bids 
defiance to the sarcastic bitterness of Thersites, changed the fasbioh 
of the times, aud threaten to rckindki in more than fohfier viuleiice, 
those slumbering embers, which the progressive improvements of ages 
seemed to have extinguisiied for ever. 

As no other discussion has appeared in your valuable pages, eotiduct'* 
cd with equal asperity, you will readily perceive that I allude to the 
recent Illustnitions of the 282d line of the Iliad, Book r. and may 
well be surprised, that any one should l>c so foobhardy, as to encounter 
those heroic combatants, who wield so dexterously the weapons, 
of controversy. 1 feel no incliiiatioi], I assure you, to eater the lists 
with them ; the explanation which I mean to ofter, shall, without 
reluctance gn ray part, give place to a better, when such shali be 
proposed ; and, being indifferent about its reception, I am quite 
determined to leave it unshielded by the feeble auxiliaries of reproach 
and insult. Having neither motives nor inclination to become the 
apologist or antagonist of any of ^our learned correspondents, whilst I \ 
state,^yhat seems exceptionable m their opiuioiis, I freely admit the 
uncertainty of my own. ' 

The assumption, that Aio-erooai ma^ govern a dative, is' realty 
question, and totally inadmissible upon any grounds o{ 
analogy, or the principles of grammar, in opposition to every fact hi 
the whole range of the language. Were such latitude to be allowed hi 
enucleating the meaning of obscure pas^^s, the task d&the com- 
mentator would indeed: easy ; every error of his copyist, or printer, 
weald vanish before the ttdbniainc power of amilogy; ‘but the pirejej- 
dices of the critic wouldl^u supplant the authority of flie writer, 
Up<m tile same enlarged pripciptes as those m^otained 1^ one of ybtir 
learned friends, it might be plausibly argued, that the Latin oiiw aij^> 
doeeog which may be translated respectively, ‘^1 effect my lor^ 
and, f .c^rinstra.ctions lU>,‘^.tni^ m, eveiy 

be foUo\vcdp>y datives, fifad d^^es of so very accpm]^M|x(ing a 
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been understood in the days of Vossiust Sanctias, Perizouiujl^ 
<fec. the celebrated question i*cspecting the government hfjubea 
tjad never been agitated, 6r must instantly have been decided. For 
tbc'cbunsei for a dative have in their favor, not only analogy, now 
i^ristdcred as the decisive test of truth, but even some tolerably 
uutbentioated facts ; yet,; who wonld not condemn in modem I^tin 
tYie construction which some of them consider as legitimate I who, 
without disputing the point at least, would admit its right to figure in 
the pages of Ovy and Cicero? Now if we are «o fastidious in regard 
to uie syntactical relation of Latin words, even when authariiie^ skte 
.brought ' 10 support of a disputed opinion, are w^e to listen patiently to 
U mere imertioHs regarding, the construction of a Greek word in the 
most common u^, an assertion which is contradicted by hundreds of 
facts of a, contrary kind ; by every Instance, in truth, that occurs iti 
tlic Greek classics ; and unsupported by the semblance of one testi- 
mony in its favor. If authorities, and the uniform evidence of facts, 
may thus wahtohly be sported away, the creed of the grammarian must 
unaergo a total change ; no article that it contains is henceforth to be 
trusted. It has, till now, been uniformly the -laudable practice of 
every prudent ciitic, in the ^syntax of a dead language, to curb the 
tmntly struggles of aq excursive imagination, and confine himself 
v^dly within those safe and tangible boundaries which the remains of 
^tiquity have prescribed. Besmes, were analogy and the immutable 
j^inciplcs of things to be admitted as safe guides on such an occasion 
us present, the doctrine^ which has been taught concerning 
ought to have been confirmed by some reference to other, 
and ^iticufarly to cognate, languages. In Latin, indeed, which your 
lE^eiiious correspondent will, unquestionably admit to be nearly related 
to thc;Greek, very siinihir to it, not only in single terms, but fre- 
quently even in the turn of its idioms, and so constructed as to exhibit 
analogies, which, without a direct Infliieiice of the one over the other, 
could scarcely liave been conceivrd to exist, the word supplkare, 
wjhich is a tolerably correct translation of Aia-tro^a,;, governs a dative. 
BtitwhyY not directly, certainly, "or hy immediate energy; but ob- 
viously through the medium W gtfSta, sc, or some such term which 
evinces the necessity of its subaudition from the radical impoi1*M^ the 
verb itself. But can any reasait be assigned in the ease of the 
.Greek vefb? "fhe government of mppUcare, too, is uiiiforra and 
jcOlitistimt, because fhcT mode of constructing its regimen is so ; but 
Ibr the explication of the fiuetuating construction of Ai«^crojuLai, .as it 
is alleged to be, no plausible pretext can postibty be resorted to. 

I mnatViext enter my ummdified dissent against the implied suppo- 
siiioii llwt AiWoftai IS a rature, which, though unsanctioned by the 
pntefice '^f the Greeks, Js uig||^din!y, but tacitly assamed|» whefi its 
fdree is pojihjteii dire^ly ujfmd It is on the idea of Its bebig 

a fotihre idone, timt the arlymialils. fin* a dative a^r it are enabled to 
^ any tbihg apprmclifhg tb a sensible or latioii^ explanation of the 
r^nmiiider of this, and the wjjrojte; of the following verse. It is very 
V ; tissular that whieh^ eertBiDl^^ins a inatarial IM>i«|Lia the dis* 

iMms to have ^entirely e^ped the notice of four Hpimed 
* OPittiiieittitidrs. / 
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On ifae"^ other liandp I entertiuu very gtrong douhts, <xF the ^ ^ 

«f coirtidering ix,evo$ and as nearly m omningp an^ 

aaerely furmin^ a chimsy Sirro^ayix. Sochi repetition* if certainly too 
awkward to fi^nre with any kind of respectability io i6 narrotv a 
aiNiee. Had Homer used ^evo^ kql\ iminediutely in 

tlioii|[;b perhaps no instance of such conneaion and seifne^ Gan )^ 
prcHlucfd from iik writiugSp still he mij^t have been 
only guilty of what m might esteem an unneces^ry 
Such redtindancy wopid scarcely he feltp and would be liuk^ by 
closest aiHnity to many simiiar expressions^ hurgdy iptempera^ 
through his works. This, at the same tinier really seems to mg ^ bo 
the only serious obiection against implicitly adopting the explimtloh. 
of F^iadathius, ileyncp PorsoUj and tlieir followers; but #vea ibis is 
of c:reat o^agnitude to be overlooked. . , 

1 a c!o*e analysis of this passage^ the first word that requires esa* 
ri ' on : , U. 'iCIiis particle is not plaped here, nor aiiy^where elscv 
i * form a cauiiter|)art to otirdf, or i^sy, as grammarians have 
< ^ and too readily believed. It must, of necessity, always be 
•nt, imd derive its foi^ce, in every instance, from aometiung 
• 't'^ des. author could ever be^nabook, by makitig this 
: the second or third word of bis introductory sentence, wev# it 
r 4 t; that aumo should be employed befoie bringing if to 

a coi i lusK.ia ; and though after introducing an alternative uiay be 
sujT« which may require the presence of swrtip;. stilt 4t certainly 
does not follow that $s is placed ip the . preceding member of the 
seiiti nee, nien ly as the harbinger oT wSri^, or any other cnnjuuction 
wh;Ue\vr. \u object b to show, however obscurely that may at timils 
seeiii to be ihnfv, that the meaning of the expression with which ft is 
connected, is, dependent upon, connected toUk, or a cimeequmce from 
what had already been said in the sentences, sentence, or member of n 
sentence preceding. ’ Being, in fact, originally the imperative of 
ft retains throughout a |>ortion of the signrfication of its root, .and 
implies, connect. Join, draw as an inference immediately Jlowing from 
tvhai has been said. It may accordingly, in many instances, be 'ti^Sr 
lated, consequently, in consequence, or, tis consideration of wkat has 
betm said; and in the passage under discussion, it connects this.neur^ 
sentence with all that had l^eii addressed, directly or indirectlyy^fo 
Agaiiieinnon before, particularly in lines *275 ahd b, and the sdhlsioi»; 
to him -in the conclusion of the preceding verse ml ifkeiy$rr$v 
dvircTEL. Upon uttering these words, indeed, J!lestor*s UMnd muat hava 
been very naturally led to wbat follows, gnd he accordingly process tO' 
subjoii), Po thou then., in cbii^quence.*or in consideradon. 6f ikhai. 
I have i^id, Ac. . / ' ' 

* Tlie next question is. difaat are we to understand by th^ word^ j 
As its siguillcations of courage and reseutin^t are equally inadmissi- 
ble here, it may nof be improper to produce a few passages fiom 
Homer JiimseU^'ii} which these meanings exa either not be applied at 
all. or must be iqodified by the praence'pf a peculiar aeeesabty idea 
ansini^om the native Ime temlr ^ It nm be worth while to 

premi^ that Sqidas expRjyis it. ofpj. If we may trust to 
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Hoj^r conveys an idea of something of a still higher kind 

Aia * 

K«w (Achines) y’®^ WfXM.^-iSiWajt XOAON, Axx* fri /utSxxw 
’• nt(Jt'irhaiv\vai. MENE02. ...* JJ. J^i, 

It shoiikl seem, that in this quotation, fjuivog means oottiing more 
than an inflexible obeiinaey cf resolution not to yield to any so/irttis- 
i^s from the Greeks, But if it must be translated wrath here, it 
must mean something of a sljxmger kind, more permanent, more 
obstinate than nrhieh Suidas defines by the restrictive qualify- 

ing epithet ie^SiTKCu^oy, ^ Hence it must follow, in correspondence with 
the definition and application of these terras, as they are given in your 
9th Number, that clearly expressive of sometliiiig that rises 

al^e is more worthy of the dignified and deliberate Agamem^ 

non, than that momentary burst of passion, which is ascribed to 
Achilles by means of the feeblet energy of • 

tSiff-ii tf'i ri ff-iv fdvog, ■ . ■■ II. vi, tOT", 

Here it may mean, thy ol^tinate courage, that unyielding character* 
istic bravery of thine ; or simply, thy obstinacy in not complying with 
my wishes. It is Andromache to Hector. ^^Though courage may, 
indeed be the meaning of ums in this passage, it is impossible not 
to fed that it is a species of it, which borders on headstrong impe- 
tuosity of temper. 

I. p Pi »f4v ' ' ■■ O, 340. 

Kor discontinue thy pecufiar or characteristic impetuosity ; that is, the 
vidknee of thy fiames. I'be words are addressed to Vulcan, and 
imply neither courage, nor deliberate resentment. 

*A.X>A ruviu fjtutwrai kyutn&'i, 

Sx4rX<9S, aih ikttfog, fMfim II. O. S60. 

Counteracts my vehement, or ardent wishes, the vehemence and ardor 
of my uiclinations and attempts. Here the allusion is simply to great 
impetiKidty of mind, not, surely, to resentment. 

or^« fjUr, tTev l(*ht fA,hos oOh iiriftaiiriv. Od. xix. 493. 

You know how firm, h"oW unconquerable my temper of mind, 4 iNBiy 
resolution is. The garmlous old nurse of Ulysses, on this most in- 
teresting occasion^ had no temptatioii, surely, to celebrate her resent- 
ment, or her courage. 

. 1 - .■I. — fJthiH tr^, Qd, xiv. 26S. 

In ’‘cqmplkiiice with their uitrtily tomper ; yielding to the impulse of 
unbridled and impetjuous passioi». Pope seems to have caught the 
qriiil of bis original here : ^ ^ 

Bui sway’d by lost of ffdna tmd keoiUng wiU^ 

Tb^ coasts they ravage* — 

""Hfve*. " fa.. ' ,, - .. I1.V. 89t. 

hast thy mother Jfund'js mmlb^iittnper, (wUeb be defines to be) 
infieu , \ ^ 
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» 

From time pessegee, then, and it wets an eaey task;f 0 add mujier^ 
less otiior instances of a similar tendency, it appears, tha^ em*^ 
braces soinething more than the nieanuiga, courage^ streni^ of 
loind, and dignified, deliberate resentment:'^ that it U eqoaSy.j^x^ 
pressive of obstiaacy, aod^violeat impetuosity, without any eonsignifi* 
can^e of courage or resentment; and that when restricted Ey a 
personal pronoun, it , post . commonly means the peculiar temper^ cur 
disposition, of an inclividual, especially when it is brought more cam* 
spicuously into notice by the operation of any temporary excitem^t* 
The nice distinction drawn betwixt fjJyof and by your learnt 

correspondent, with the restriction of tlie former to Agamemimn aa 
fitly characterising the exalted qualities of bis mind, and the limitap* 
tion of the latter to Achilles, will scarcely be admitted to be correct.. 
The dignified resentment'^ expressed by Acsvart and represented as 
becoming the majesty of the commander-in-chief, will be found in 
the 2C7th line : 

, • 'HX^ov iyii ir»vrov«w rah 

applied to the " furious’^ Achilles. The word. %oX{)r, on the other 
hand, is applied, whatever shade of fblry or rage ft may imply, to 
Agamemnon by Calchas, whom, .as the minister of beUvim, and con- 
sulted in that character, we are intitled to consider as unbiassed by 
attachment to the hero, or disaffection to the Sovereign. Besides,’ 
whatever may . be the degree of Achilles* wrath, tleseril^ by M-^viv 
in the first line of the Iliad, the same measure of it is attributed to 
Agamemnon on this occasion, by the word spjvis, in line 247 ; and 
is it at all likely, that Nestor should have displayed such^ fear of 
offending Agamemnon, as is ascribed?;to him, by using an expression 
bordering on rudeness, and so little delicacy, for the nselings of him; 
who was evidently the person injured, and whose wrath alone was likely 
to prove dangerous to the Grecian cause? But your learned corre- 
spondent seems to entertain an opinion, that one may with propriety, 
and even politeness, say any rude thing of another, even before hts 
face', provided lie has the good sense not to address himself 
to the object of his incivility. 

After this explanation of the terms, it is only necessary to look back 
to lincS 275 and 27 $, to discover, that Nestor, Whdst he wa ^4 
Agamemnon not to take awav the prize of Achilles, which the wairioiur ' 
owed not to the generosity of the commander-iuHchief, but to" the bounty 
of the Greeks, indirectly insinuates by the expression, that faqwever 
pre-eminent he might stand in point of dignit]^, there ivas a deforeace 
due to the allotment of the united army, w|^h every motive of priK 
dence forbade him to neglect. ^ 

lienee Agamemnon is viewed through the whole of Ibis harangue of 
the veteran sa|[e, under die ^uble lotion of couimaiider-in^Uef of 
l|ie allied armies, and the antagonist of Achilles ; and as the hero vm 
the darting of the army, and (fofonce. of the Greeks, the latter rdfdion 
is uniformly represented as lik^y. to affect the former, and'h^ pan^ 
dttctive of coiiseqmnccef wbidh . 5 ^. .tbe tune^ could be bttt,j 4 Nicii^ 
foreseen. This last.appkl to hkh7?'accoidtngly,.4im subsh^o^ tlm 
deputed linps^ somaintaided by tte aged connsjaBor, io mma»Stwd 
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in Aat dottUe^onpncity hi' whibh lie th^n qppdfmii, 
haiid« the'nul^ rciali6igmHu<{ed to, dfreetly* or iiilii^ctly, 
irlletl Nestor addresses AcbiHes^ ur that of an inrjured man to a persoiv 
vilm, liowevcF^rli^ry and mtjuit, was intMed to subrotssion, as the 
admitted liead Of the allied^ i<ntes» On this argument alone, and oii 
none better, does he recoftijnend to Aefailies the eolntrol of his irritated 
%elings and wonoded pride. In the 28 1st line, too, he urges the point 
of his supeiibr dignity ftonr art ampler sorereignty over more nuniet 
one eahjects hud ho sooner is this allusion made a second time to the 
confederate army and Aganiemnon s eomiuand, taken in comtexiou 
wkb the idea of 'tfaatgenerars haughty threat, and impolitic violence, 
Which must have bech present to N^or*8 mipd, than the prudent 
advocate of cohcHiatlon feels a natural and irresistible impulse to 
suggest the imp^^riotis necessity of selfeommand : consequeiitly, he 
proceeds to offer him the advice, orv Si stave rsiw ; which 

may, perhaps, consistently with the spirit of the preceding analysis, 
be paraphrased in nearly the following termr : Do thou, then, 
Agamemnoti, in consideration of tby temporary sovereignty over a 
numerous and ilbunited army, which will be jealous of e^'ery stretch of 
power, and particularly deposed to resent thy interference witli what 
they liave awarded as the meed of honor, over-rule and restrain within 
due bounds that impetuosity of temper, that pri^nsity to overbearing 
and arbitrary measures, which has manifesto itself b|^t too conspb 
euously upon the present unfortunate occasion.” This arrogant ms- 

E isttioUf so characteristic of the eider of the 5ti2ier6i as 

orace Joatly denominates them, and which is so tltoroughly established 
by every po^n of his coiidac|^on this occasion, is set in a strong 
hgllU by the indignant remark or Acliilles;, 

'MX* A T«t ifi» - 

*U( ra^* Ay ffoTt Sufbb 11, i, f04» 


1 am iiidined, therefore, to consider this first member of the sen- 
fence as an oblique aHusion to Agamemnon's conduct, which Nestor 
eoniemplated as the prelude of ^ure outrage, and as conveying a 
aaitab|e warning against the ailoption of any measures so decidedly 
pfviriciotts to tlie cotniuon cause in which they were emj^^rked. 
J^fessor Dunbar, indeed, appears to have felt the whole* force of this 
' exphiiiariott and remark, witlmiit having evolved his ideas upon the 
aubject more fully than seemed absolutely necessary in bis cursory 
jllustratiofi of the passage* ft would certainly be the height of rash- 
ness and 8d>surclity to dechiTa db^maticaliyi that this mv^i be the 
meaitiiig of tlie expression ; and' H ts unquestionably still more absurd 
to be nngrry with an^ person, Irho may enti^taih different opiinon : 
at ^saaie time it ts tideraM^onfirmed by parallel expressions, and 
entbel^ obvkter objecthaimbf of the same idea by 

Mjcb bhi said by two df*^your eomspoarimts about 
. as if wmgai^ of tbe f^^ reiM cdtirely upon tha idea whfeh it 
.^aeiweys, I4dkbt nfadb If %sgr dttfer fromaadi other so widely 

^bwi^vei mm II Ihey 'woiild 

atomst of tbow hst, #hidi4t%i»«mAiti^^ of lM|ug 



ju«t1ed ottt of Its pkco, m expYossivo of softtC!ffa$ag i4i!4ui«^ 
<vSrif, vrQuld nnd tlist J:oo» meem- m ^ tlwl tiic 

•objection or opposition, implied in ti^O 
or members of sentences, betwixt wbieb it rats-m^ 

properly upon the turn of the expression by it is iMneeoM and 
tbllowed, than upon the fneaning of the single term itselK ^ *ilie seme 
thing tlien seems to hold true of avrif. In regard to the Greek; 
junction, indeed, without plunging into the orienta) or ot^ langiiagps . 
for its meaning, may find, not far from the surfiK^e/ its radkid 
proper signification in aire (avV of which it is olis| 0 |idy« 
contraction^^ ,Jt8 signification, accordii^y, may be, f^now ogahh*** 
then again,*’ “ nay, what is more," ** nay further/' “ and fui^r^T 
or simply, ** further/^ and by one or .other of these meanings, jt 
wight be prope^y translated wherever it occurs. The suppoad 
deviation of the English but, and the airif, in the progmm 

of language, from their radical significations, is uueginary, rather than 
real. * But whatever force this argument may imve, 1 find no difficulty 
in dispensing with its aid upon the present occaskui. Avtx^ may have 
all the energy, or opposition, or ob.iective forcer so slrenuonsly coih 
tended for, and yet stand with perfect consistency as a paitiele of 
relation betwixt the two members of the disputed sentence^^ Airif 
Sywys has the same meaning here as in. the two following passages, 
<|uoted by one of your dhputanls, and to them I shall make n# 
iddidon : 

MflTijp (xtf v’ lui w IfAiArm** iMiMf iyifh 

0U9W Od.*. 

My mother indeed says, that I am Iiis son, but, that is, but whe* 
ther this be so or not, 1 do not know.'' When an advice is offered to 
any person, the uncertainty of him who gives it, whether it may be 
followed or not. Justifies a similar use of a-Crif eywyv in such expres- 
sions as the following : 

Ketl fl-U, — . Mf, I . 1. ^ 

*AXxipA0( iV<r’, tVa tI; mA t5 iiir^. 

Avt^P lywr ivl vw Sow Od^l. SOi« 


> Take the following lines as conlalaiog a tolerably correct qMcinaHt rf the 
dtsaniogt of AfirA^: 

|ui(T ^1 Ati K^oWvw dvmti* 

Ai&Tap dpcK r«Mi b«K«r^ 

.11. , 

ASfdp I lIiX(4' tSk’ 'ATpfi^ «a4^b« 


* *ATpiic Si Ikwif UWery* 

' Adfdp t OrSTt. duief’ XAkf . ih lU 

Tiilcan gave it Mdtd, that next (Btgam Jupiter gave it,dre* tkeuMdreUry 
it, dec. dad mart sguni, jparamr mpaiiti Pelopt gavsit^ dec* Tbe ]Siud|Wl.WSid 
iSad, infitet, expi^a^c^ aU tbp pq^i mev^hW hm by ttm t«^ ASrikM at 
cormldy m Bnl^, ot any 0^ patfide id tie ten^ags. Were an ftitfibman, 
uMuUM ta.Giveb^' detailing a slaillir sneevHion^Qf ttansfrfs, " " 

laiay, ihat he would employ Hwl iloat W Mrk sadt now 
: ematefebapliss asp gp ss t fis ir r ^ 


die 


t - j'. 
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As if be bad awikl, " Such is my advice, which I ” (as every .^ther 
pehion, who takes it upon hiui to ofler advice) ** wish and ex|ibct you 
to follow ; th^t is, ‘‘ whether fon shall do so or not, which 
entirely flepends upon yourself, 1 siiairnow/' &c. In the same manner, 
(Tu Travg rfiv jiivos' athdf Hyutys, in consideration of thy relation 
to tlic confederate army, control thy unruly temper, the source of thy 
impetuous and arbitrary jiieasures ; but, that is, but whether in this 
particular instance thou shalt listen to my advice, and feel it to be thy 
duty to comply with it, or not, J for myself, and from a personal 
conviction, that wliat I am to add is of the last iraportaiiue in our 
present circumstances, in the humblest manner mtreat thee, drc. 

Nestor seeing to think, that Agamernnoii s neglect of his former, and 
more general admonition, could scarcely he attended with coi]8CC|uences 
sO dangerous, as those which must inevitably follow from the def4fH;lioii 
of Achilles, and lie theretbie converts the simple recommendation into 
tbe emphatic inlveaty, 

1'he only remaining plirase, that seems to sPmd in any need of 
explanation, is yJjX<^v, No (Kissage in flumar, per- 

Imps, is precisely simitar to this in point of construction, except 
jAfSis/Afv v!ky^v. II. XIV. 364.. One of yo4n* correspondents, 

inde^, by what 1 am tiiciined to consMier a false construction, though 
tbe diderence is not very material to the sense of the passage, which 
h sniHciently obvious, adduces anotiter, merely, it should seem, to 
have an . opportunity of substituting m, or Ttihrev, for rovreu. In that 
sentence, 11. xvii. 418. 'rourGv, 1 should imagine, is governed, not by 
but by s^virat, in the following line, the meauing being 
clearly. Shall we give or yield up lo t)ie Trojans — wbal ? tbe two 
points which follow, the liberty of dragging //im to their city, and 
carrying off the glory ! Here, consequently, the injinilives heroine 
the substitutes for an accusiitive* Now 1 feel no disiiiclinution to tlte 
application of eitlicr of these passages in illustration of tbe expression 
under review. ** To give up, or yield,*’ as far as I comprehend their 
meaning, will suit as well, when appl%d to i^eHstAev %oAay, 

as, to dismiss/^ Will your learnoid friemi,— tfic iiivor 1 ask of him 
is not great, — substitute in one of the sentences quoted above, 
for jr/.fj/ga£-y, thus, ^Exroci vixr^v, and j)lace 

before these words 1 lie will surely admit, that this can only mean, 
** 1 iutreat some [lersou to yield up the victory to Il<H^;tor and what 
cgn (losslbly be his objection to translaUng so here also, ** to give up 
wratli,^* (some persote’s wiuth must be meant, ami as he to whom 
a speaker addresses himself has no power of giving up what is in 
tlie breast of another, it can only mean bis own,**) to Achilles,*' 
that is, to gratify AcbUles, because be is the great defence, Arc. anj^ 
ought to be ebneitiated by sacribces on thy part, bis services being 
absolutely indispensable to the successful issue of the enterprise/ 
There is a passage suggested to me by a note in Lord Monboddo's 
Origin and Prc^css of Languuffe, vol. p. 153. Svo. £din. 1774. 
vrbich seems to bear more directly upon tbis^point, than any tha| has 
l^n introduced into this discussion by tbe rival critics, though I 
cannot agree with the learned Judge, or Ibis^fineod^ in slavisl% adopt* 
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hff the translation of the passage from Hcrodotaa Iwie. The cases 
are by So moans paralleL The^words to which I ^Unde Arc ^A4iyvafci«n 
Vaj a/^a^rA^ay-— — 'Tfa^'a^ 8* 140. I forgive <he Athenians 

all tlieir ini$(teeds ; ** hence, says his Lordship> the passage under our 
immediate consideration ought to be translated, ** I intreat^thee to 
forgive Achilles for his passion/' This I camioi willingly admit; aitd 
us 1 have granted, that in such eapres^lmis iJie verb signlhas, perhap# 
always, to gfue, or j^ield up, that radical and uiiiversai meaning must 
not be lost sight of iu the course of tliiv illustration, but carefully trac^ 
out and rigidly applied. Now it appears to me, that thongh a ‘person 
may properly apd strictly be said to have it in his power t6 yield up ’ 
oiiiy tiiat mtch he has in his own possession, there arc two ciises 
wluTciii the surrender, though not of a thing actually iu your posscsskm, 
may n ally be said to be made by you as truly as if it were. These 
are, first, whftn you have an assumed or admitted claim to something 
in the possession of another |>crson, which you do not choose to insist 
upon being made govxi to you ; and secondly, when the justice of 
your claim is still a matter of dispute, and not finally ascertained, yon* 
may be said to yield the subject of contest by withdrawing your claim 
before decision. Now in each of these instances of surrendry you 
may, I conceive, cnipfoy the verb y^EhiivoLi with equal propriety. 
When the victory is resigned to Hector, his foe is understood to yield 
up Ills cluiiii to a thing, which neither party has established his right 
to, and which each might still make efforts to retain. When, again, a 
|>crson has been guilty of any punishable offence against another, 
w hich the ancients seem by the langnage that they bold to have, . in 
early times at least, considered as roniiniitable with some peciiniai^, 
or other compensation, deemed equimlent to the amount of injury 
sustained, the remission of tiie offence by the iiijurcd individual is 
represciiled in language as the yielding up, giving back, or not insist- 
ing upon the payment of that mulct or pctiaJtv, which might be justly 
clatined, and exacted as due. Hence, in the sentence quoted above 
from Herodotus, the verb properly means, to give back, or 

yield up to the Athenians that claim to indemnification for their former 
inisconduct, which might, in the conception of him who uses the 
expre^'^on, be in equity insisted upon. The surrender of every such 
claim as this, accoraiiigly, must be viewed in the light of an indulgence 
graiifcd to the person in whose favor it is made. When, in the third 
place, a surrender is made of what is actually in your possession, 
whether of material objects, or of tlie passions and sentiments, which 
occupy the mind, it must ahvays be iinderitood, that you do so to 
gratify the iiersoii in whose favor the resignation is made ; and the 
ohj^ect ctme^ed forms an accusative after the pe^on to whom 

the concession is made being announced by a dative. Tlius speaking 
of a. surrender of his arms to Uie invaders of his dismal abode of misery 
and pain, Philoctetes says, 

tptifxat 

Tlxcvra, anovra, fxnii 

Kilwif ||4i0|iVaM VavT». Soph. Philoct. T70. 

To i^ve than at* for tlieir gntificaUon, which would eertaihly |« done,, 
if they were yielded at all. ■ 
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SuNbui ftimuhes us with the following passage, as a qnotatkai froM 
Ihe ^ax of Sophocles : *• 

^ r iJ; 4>tXoic * 

rvwfAttf Hfarnreety St fp»rriS»g fuQiig, 

Ufow, if your corres|ioiideiif. will grant us what be assumes to him* 
aelfj the indulgettee of being penuiited to introduce a dative here, 
fay fiXotfg the latter clause of the sentence will mean simply, ** yield- 
ing or giving up to thy friends, (that is, to gratify them and their 
wishes,) those agitations of mind, whatever the^ may be, expressed 
here by fpovrl^a^.** lu the same manner, 1 conceive, *AyiXAij» jxsjejw^if 
'^oXov to4igiiify, to give up your resentment to AcliiU^, that is, to 
McrUtce it to the most important of alt objects, the ^lilffliation of a 
nan, whom we cannot dispense with. Though constructed in a 
manner similar to the quotation from Herodotus, the ei^pression of 
Hmner is not so far equivalent to it, as to admit of a translation by 
die same English words, an idea which Lord Monboddo has too rashly 
adopted, and hastily ratified, by the sanctions of his approbation. 

- This change, which seems necessary from the genius of our language, 
does not proceed from any new character superinduced upon the native 
fignificancy of In English, a different verb must be em« 

ployed, according as we consider on the one hand the object given up 
as merely an imaginary, or real claim, and on the other, as somethim^ 
which the surrenderer has actually in his possession. In either case, 
however, there is obviously a surrender of something, w'hicb, it is 
understood, may prove gratifying to him, in whose favor the resign* 
ment is made. These several views of tlie fori*e, which fjt.6diy}U4 
appears to derive from the relation in which it stands to the wor^s 
Uiider its government, might receive much light from an enumeration 
of expressions in the Latin language, similarly connected with, and 
iiifittenced by, tlie corresponding and nearly equivalent terms, remitt& 
and emsdatio ; but in illustrating from a diiferept language, it may be 
poiident to be concise, 'rhoogli catuLmare peccata Athfnimt$ibus may 
signify, ** to forgive the AdieniaiiFtheir misconduct,’* it does not 
follow, .that candpnare immiciiias reipuhliea* ought to be explained by 
saying, . to forgive the commonwealth its enmities ; yet the verb 
i^md^nanfp does not assume a new character in the latter ex|Mssion, 
but intimates, in both instances, a surrender of something for the 
giidification of those for whom the resignation is made. In such 
expressions, Schclier has properly expressed its meaning by, lemaiiden 
tm GtJaUen etwas uateriasson. which seems very nearly 

connected witli jxiSn^ui, i;^ construed in the same manner, and admits 
of the. same change w signification, (if that can be so called, which 
is a mere difference of istom in the two languages) according to^the 
relatiou in wbicii it stands to tlie words immediately under its regimen. 
One^might almost be tempted to think, that Horace had 
fksSc/Jtcv ;^oAov in bis eye, when he wrote, 

* Protifias ct graves 

lra» ■ ■ ■ ^ — ■ — 

^ Marti redoiiabo. Cam. lib. iii. 3. 30. 

Ifaia^ I w3l sacrifice my bitter fesfAtments* 
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" These expressions, if there be any analogy betwixt the two lan- 

S uage5,*ii position which scarcely any one will be (istrdy enoaid^ to 
eny, clearly demonstrate that though in the passage from fiero^tus 
fjLs^iYj^i may be projicrly enongh translated by the English verb to 
forghe, yet in such passages as that under discussion, it cannot be 
rendered by the same verb, and can titean only, to sacrifice resefit- 
uienl to Achilles ; that is, in order to gratify, and consec|ue«t!y td 
conciliate him. The reason why so great a sacrifice as this is required 
at the hands of Agamemnon immediately follows ; because he is iiicoti^ 
trovcrlibly the great safeguard and bulwark of the Grecian host. 

Notwirhstandjng, howevef, all that has been done to estaldish flihl 
explanation by argument and qnolalioii, I am very far from presuming 
upon its conveying precisely those seiitinients, by which the sentence 
was dictaled to the mind of the nniivallcd Bard. I do not conceive^ 
that this new attempt to elucidate these lines, difiers substantially from 
tho»c' opinions, which have been already advanced by our. ablest 
Critics; nor will any charge of puerility, or ignonnn e of Greek, that 
polite argument in proof of his own superiority, which your illustrious ~ 
friend has brought foiward with such triumph, deter any man of sober 
sense from l)eiiig guided by ht$ own deliberdte^judgnicnt. I'ake the 
sentence in whatever way you will, there are difiieulties to be encoun- 
tered, which 1 <|nestion, wlietlier the ingenuity of any comulett^ator 
will ever be able to resolve. So unsatisfactory are the oxplanatiotis^ 
which have hitherto been offered res|)ecting them, that they appear to 
have in some measure batfied the acuteness of the most sagacious ; and 
many a century may elapse, marked by the mutual recrimtnations of 
angry Critics, ere a second Porson arise, to dart a beam of light and 
intelligence through the deep obscurity of such subjects of dispute* 
Guided by such selRtniciits as tJiose, and unprejudiced by any pre- 
sumptuous confidence in the accuracy of my owo explanation, I shall 
not be disobliged by being opposed or refuted ; much less shall 1 
assume a tone of ill -temper or irritation upon so trifiiiig an occasion* 
It is not only unmanly in itself; it is degrading to the cause of 
classical literature ; it is unworthy the dignified tranquillity, which 
ought ever to preduniinafe in the bosom of the retired worshippers at 
the shiiine of Antiquity, to fall to wrangling about a disputed line of an 
ancient, witli peevish scurrility. Let us canvas each other's opinious 
freely and candidly : industiy may be, stimulated by exertion ; and 
from the collision of minds, mutually excited, the republic of letters 
may eveiitusdly derive &oaie benefit ; but every genuine friend to the 
good cause will, on all occasions, decry the meanness of personal 
abuse ; he will despise it, when he has the misfortune to assailed 
by il; be will uniformly discourage it in others; and as hr as con^ 
cerfts his own practice, and his own principles, if he esteems the 
opinion of tuaukiiid, himself, or his pursuits^ 

Cauepri^s etaagne 
Vilabit. - ,, 
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To Mr. Barker^ s Edition of Cicero^ s Two Tracis* 


^NO. II. 

The two following Notes arc taken from the Varia Lccliones 
of Muretus : 

De^Senecl. c. 4. 

[Though the Reading of postque magisqne is evidently wrong, yet 
' Ernest! hai! retained it, and seems to have overlooked the sub- 
sequent conjecture of Muretus.] 

Ennii versus de Q. Fabio Maximo ita vulgo apud Cic. 
leguntur, 

Er§;o jioiitqur viri nunc gloria claret ; 

sed in multis veteribus libris eorum postremus ita scriptus est. 

Ergo magiftque riri nunc gloria claret : 

ut valde verear, ne quis, ut versum, ad cujus mensuram aliquid 
deesse videhat, cxpleret, de suo addiderit illud postqttv ; ego autem 
potius cr^iderim illud riuighqne. geminandum esse ; non raro 
enim contigit, ut eje voces, quae geminandse erant, semel tantuin 
ab imperitis librariis ponerentur : notum est autem magh et 

rnagis tnagisf/Ue, saepe ab antiquis scriptoribus dici, pro quo Ennius 
fbrtasse dixerit magis/fne maguque^ ut sit simlle^llo Catulliano, 

Omnibus iugtie locis edebretur/arna stpulti ; 

Claresculque magis mortun*^ atquc magisJ* 

Var* I^ctt. 1. V. c. 14, p. 135. Eda. Ruhnken, Lug. Bat. 1789. 
jDe Sened. c, 23. 

Jocatus est, ut solet, Plautus, cum in Pscudo/o ita cum lenone 
. loquentem induxit coquum, * 

Quid sorbitione/aeiam le hodie mea, 

Item m MMea Pdiam concoxit senem .* 

Quern medkamento, et suis veumis dieitur 
EecUee rurstis ex sene adolescentuium, 

Item te ego facium : 

neque enim Peliaip Medea, sed ^-sonem e sene juvenem reddidit ^ 
cum autem recqfvisset, idem se facturam^Pelise, effecit, ut infelix 
senex natat^m suarum manibus concideretur : quod st co<{aus 
tile item feemet juvenem Ballionem, ut Medea Peliam fccerat, 
non sanebpnam neque expetendam operam ei dedisset : fieri etiam 
potest, ut personae servient,' et cum loquentem induxisset homi- 
nem sordidum .et abjettum^ de ihdustria perperam ab eo narrari 
yeterem Ulam fabulam fecerit : quod si ^iceronis etiam illud e 
* CtttQne Mdjvre ita legendum ut sane legendum pttto, Quo 
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qnifhm ine proficisccnlem hand sfine guis facile recoxerit : 
rum tale aliquid hie quoque commiiiiscendum est*: nam aut 
decorum id, et consentaneum Catoni credidit, quod et memoria 
vaciilare yspovrtxov eo-rlv, et interdum habet aliquid gravitatis in 
magnis viris minus^accurata fabularum et talium rerum cogpitio'; 
aut hoc quoque inter Ciceronis dfiapTriixstrst numerandum 

cst/* i'ar, ijccff. 1. iv. c. 10, p* 132. I recommend the reader 
here to turn to the Lxixth page^of my little work. 

The following Note is taken from Valckenaer’s CaUimachi 
JElcgiat am tVagmenla : 

De Sencci. c. 14*. 

M’’ nut ft certe pocaln convivis Atticis commendabat Socrates 
in Xenophontis Si/wp. p. 512. 35. jjv, inquit, f^^Tv cl irdiczg 

wvKua e7rr^sx'x(yjc’n’ 'tva Kdyco ev IVjpyetotg ei'TTM’ ‘ourcof 

•V /3i«foM,3yoi v'TTO TcO aXh* yrgo^ to Tratyvico*^ 

^ec‘T?psv : hscc verba spectabat Ciceronis Cato Major 

de Scitect. in his c. xiv. p. 422. pocula — unnuta aUpte rorantia ; 
Librum Satatnaiiorum vii. sicorditur Macrobius, Primis memu 
poiit e] alas jam remaiisyCi t/fu ur.utm l anauiilntfi pocuiis mimUiori* 
bm : cum liis comparat Pontunus Varronis isti;, Lhua sermone 
ca uutfjm 'cariamii.s, sed Macrobii convivae tacebant ; qu^ enim 
posui ha 2 c continua sequuntur : prttt extol ns, solely JtnjtHf, cibus 
cant snntitUf' tacilos efficece, pot us ioguaces: at nos et utter pocula 
si/eniHs : dtsansum correctoris est scioli \ lUsairsim variuntibns 
cst iir cdd. primis : non dubitanter corrigo, discursim rormitibm 
j7o< 7///V nunaltovibas ; quod habet a Cicerone, atque ita placuit 
Macrobio, ut et alio transtulerit (ut Xenophontis lorir^ffxaCwv Lucian. 
T. f. p. 686. 58.) VII. Srtlttm. initio c. 9. Evau^elus—'exercebo^ 
inqntt, Di-MU'tum nostrum, si (amen minuth Hits suis et roran- 
iibus respousionifnis salis/'aciet consufeuti : hie Pontanus meminit 
pondornm Cirernnis rorantiutn : illuc ctiam spectat Macrobius ii. 
Saiuru,,^. 8. p. 349. an P/atonem tscstimas haurienda passim viua 
suash\€, et non magis infer rniuuta pocula jucundloretn liberation 
rentqne im ituJionem — 7ion improbasse : isto capita dicta pleraque 
debet Gellio //. xv. c. 2., ubi notat Cretensem quendam suae 
aetatisi qui Platonicum Athenis mentiebatur, nebrisgue et ingenti^ 
bus poculis omne ingenium Ingurgitabat ; in Macrobii 1. 2. 8tif. 
ipso initio, convivalis latitia minmadis poculis onebaturi*^ Lug. 
Bat. 1790. p. 255,6. 

Upon the following passage I have neglected to offer a single 
observation, and Grsevius and Ernesti have not any, though it ha$ 
long exercised the pens of critics and commentators. 

De Senect. c. 20. 

Nemo me lacrymjs deeoret, nequefunem Jletu 
. Fuxit, 

In the Atiimadvr. Crit. ad Cic* Tusc. Dispp. m tbe Misc\ Obss, 

T. ut. Vol. 1. p.. the retider vrill £nd nuoiy 1wi»rk»» 
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which, however, contain nothing, which is satisfactory, %:pon this 
passage. [As I haye mentioned the Misc, Obs^.y I will here take 
the opportunity of remarking the following Note on C. Nepos 
MilUdiL c, 8, §. 4*. in VoL ix. T. ii. p. 201.: Mira comitas : 

plane puto asseiiticndum Schotto, qui hie scribit commumtasy ut 
intelligatur aqiiabilitas ilia, qua: se anteferebat nemini,secl reddebat 
omnibus comtunuem in the XLivth page of my work on the 
words comrm erjra ] tvsofidrum ai/jttc buuiat/iony 1 have cited 
""Grajivius, who says, Mens antiquissimus ct Ti'ithccan, ramwunc/n : 
nec dubito id iualiis quoque corlicibus reperiri, sed neglectum ab 
crudltis fuis'se, cum tamcn niliil certius sit, hunc esse Tullii 
manum/' In the (itdcifjt MS,, as tlie reader will see by turning 
‘ to the cm. p. the word coi/umumn is written at full length.] 

Tu$v. 1. 15* \(jr Jhlti fiiiii : Buherins c Cod. 

Leidensi Tcscribit, et jV;/»v«Mnterprctatur de mu- 

lierc, quae incipiebat A vs;//// cain'rc irt pompa funcbvi : /«; / /v/ vi 
dictam esse hanc feminam, jam monuerat ad hos versus Eniiii 
Scaliger in CataU'cfh^ et Vossius in EiaifinL ct vir doctu.i in 
MiHceif. OLs, (hit, vol. i* p. 403.^’ Ernesti's Clnil'i i urronur.ia. 

“ Fnncrrjc apud niajorcs diccbantiir like, ad c[uas funus pertinct, 
ut soTorem,, matrern ; nam prxficx sunt planctui> principes, non 
doloris : autem dicebant, quasi ad quad pertinet 

funus : ScTvius in Virg. Jw, 9. 1*87. 

* jVVc ir, fim hiiMTa, mat^r 

Prodaxi, ocithsiy aui- mlmm lun : 

EpitapWum Ennii ap. Cic. de Sea. 78. c. 20. et 1. 34. c. 15. 

it. extr, sic kgerxdum censet Seal. Caia/>yt, p. 2tS3, : sed libri 

plerique twjue funera Jief it furit: ctiam apud Virgiliuni vSimt 
magna senteutiarum divortia,” Gesnei’s 7//(>. /7/- 

nera^ apud Romanos dicebantur, qua? sanguine deiuncto proxiinsc 
funeris ergo lessum faciebant, ct veris lacrymis funus proseque- 
bantUT (nam pneficx planctus tantum, non doloris sunt principcs), 
seu qux proxima ad funus consanguinitate accedebant, ct ad quas 
funus ipsum pertinebat ; ut sunt mater, soror, uxor, avia, socrus, 
filia, neptis, fratrLs et sororis filia : has Solon terminat gvroj avsrj/ix- 
8»y, i. c. citra fratris aut sororis nepotes, vocatquc eTrtxr/dm'jr 
eniih funus : igitur decemviri, cum leges Solonis, adjuvante inter- 
prete Hermodoro Epfiesio, in Latinum converterent, rag sTrixrjisUs 
Solonis fumras appellarunt,” Laurenbergius’s Jntitjitarim, I 
would read here, not jietum, but lemtmy if wc are to undeVstand 
funera in this sense : says Laurenbergius, quid 

sit (ait Cic. 1. 2. de J^eg,) veteres interpretes Sex. -ffilius, 
L. Acilius, non satis intciligere sc dixerunt \ sed Acilius suspicari 
vestimenti genus aliquod funebris; Aillius lemim, quasi lugubrvm 
Qulatiomni^ ut vox ipsa signilicat [quod co magis judico verum* 
«se, quia lex Solonis id ipsum vetat] : in xii. Tab. Molieres. 
Genus* ifi. Badunio. ISive. Lessum. Fov-neris. JE/go. HubcfUo : 
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Plautus Tn/rnieftto^ TkfUh etmm lamenlando lesmm fecit flio/* 
Gesnert in his T/ie^. Lin^. Lat.^ after having cited the same 
cpassiige of Cicero, adds : Ergd his verbis laincntatio lugubiis in 
furieribus proliibetur : lessum autem habere ia diciCuf forma, qua 
fetim hubere^ habere comitia^ quum hera toti familise lamenta- 
tionem imperat.” Pareus, in his I.ex, Vlaut. refers to True. 4^. 2. 
V. 17., and to Meursius and Kirchmanmis de Vaneribus. 'Die 
passage of Kirchmann is this : « Apud Romanos lota et uircta 
fuisse defunctorum corpora satis jam superque demohstratum est : 
hujus veto curam ad mulieres pertinuisse Muretus 1. S. Tar. Leek 
c. 19. probat hoc versu Ennii, 

Tartjninii corjms Lunafamian lavit nnxit : 

dicebantur hx mulieres proprio nomine /S/// era*, Serv'. ad 

7. : sed et apud Athenienses sequiorem sexum mortuot 

lavi'i ie, rlaruin ex Platonis Pliddone^ ubi Socrates venenum bibi- 
turus sic loquitur, «xc7 yuo /SsArioy slvai }.yjrrix'^;vo'sf viety to 
xal TT^^yfxifru raig yifystiijl VQtpiy(Siy VBKgov XouW,” 

р. 57. Lug. liat. 1672. Laureiibergius, with Servhis, as we have 
seen, says, that the Jaaerre were the nearest relations, and this it 
evident from the passage of Virgil, 

tc, luafunei-a, MATKR 

VroduJiif ttculos^ aul tsutntra 

from whicli passage we also* learn, that the office of washing the 
corpse was also performed by these faneree ; and this observation 
is so far important, that it reconciles the account of Laurenberv 
gius with the account of Kirclimanri. 

De ylmie, c. 19, 

Mnl(o*i wfidf OH sails shtiaf. edaidos evcf, at nraicuia mnnm exple^ 
naa Htf : Gra'ci -ctiam ante rcliquas dapes sal, velut amkitiai 
l i/wbolaaiy hospitibus apponuut/* Alexander’s Cieaiakfi Dies^ h V- 

с. 2(5, where ’L'iraquellus refers to ** Erasmus Chll. i. Tent. 6. 
c. 10. et ThiL^. (V/.7,9. c, 80/^ Dr. Harwood, in his IVW 
lufrounrf 'ina to the Siudif and huom fahx/ of ^he iVerc 'iesfament, 
vol. JT. p. 2()9. makes the following remark; I have only %o 
•uld, tliat by the Ancients, salt was esteemed a sacred symbol of 
concord an<l ’ friendship : to Ais our Saviour’s directions to his 
disciples refer, who, exhorting them to cultivate mutual harmony 
and peace, ami to maintain an inviobble ujnion and affection one 
for another, saith to them, Hare salt //.//owg i/mtrscfvesj and peace 
oney wiih another, Mark lx. 50. : see Wctstein in loc., who pro- 
duces many passages from Ac ancients, in which salt is con- 
sidered as a Symbol of peace and friendship : see also Dr. Benspu*^S 
Life of Christy p. 712.” Mr. Burder observes in his Orieuiat 
(Jnsfoms, vol. i. p. 38. 3d edition, « Baron Du Tott, speaking of 
one, who was desirous of his acquaintance, says, upon his depar- 
ture, < he promised in a short time to return ; I had already 
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attended Him half way down thc^ staircase, when stopping, .and 
turning /briskly to one of mv domestics, Hring me ' says 

he, some bread and mil : what he requested was brought ; when, 
taking a little salt between his fingers, and putting it with a 
mysterious air on a bit of bread, he eat it with a devout gravity, 
assuring me that I might now rely on him’ (Pt. i. p. 2H.) : 
among other exploits, which arc recorded of Jacoub ben Laith, he 
is laid to have broken into a palace,, and having collected a very 
large booty, which he was on the point of carrying away, he found 
his foot kicked something, which made him stumble \ putting it 
to his mouth, the better to distinguish it, his tongui? soon informed 
him* it was a lump of s*alt j upon this, according to the morality, or 
rather superstition, of the country, where the people" considered 
salt as a symbol and plcdge'of hospitality, ho was so touched, that 
he'left all his booty, retiring without taking away any thing with 
him, (D’Herbelot Bibi, Orieuf. p. 460.)” 

De Sened. c. 

I shall here make the following quotation from the Review of 
' my work, to which I have before alluded, in the (taihU a'aas 
gazine : ** * I know not,^ says Mr. B., « whether Grammarians have 
ever observed, that ne ffaidemy in the sense of not even, which 
have generally, though they arc a few exceptions, some word 
placed between them, is merely aer quh^em ; but it certainly is 
the case we confess that this note staggered us a little, and 
having paused some time in considering of' it, our verdict turned 
out against Mr, B., and we are inclined to think that he is wTung, 
although he gives us a very formidable an ay of quotations to 
defend his argument : 

SuiUi lubcrut, 

iUnu^'* p. A 

I could have wished that ilie Reviewer, to whom I am 
really indebted for some useful suggestions, as I have stated 
in my reply^ had been so condescending as to present me 
with the arguments, by which he had at teu^^fh arrivc<r at the 
conclusion, which he modestly calls <nt inr/iaufiov to f/tinb, that 
I was in the wrong : youa^ as 1 am, I am old enough to pay very 
* little regard to gemoal assertions, wlien they come from men 
of greater learning than himself. The Review^er admits, that I 
have produced a i*c/*y 'formidable an a if of ijuotativus tit aefend 
my argument^ which is founded upon these points— 1. That, if 
ne quidem is to be considered gs one word, the i is dropped, is in 
nequicffmaif which is allowed to be neitlier more, nor less, than 
nee^qaicquom-- 2. That wet is often used by itself for ne i/w/V/e/w, 
by the ellipse of fjuidem--^^» That instances maybe pi^uccd 
from the best MSS. where wee, not ne, is used with i^niaem (I 
sin example from Justin, and I now add the following 
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from Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii* c* 67. Ne dofiere ^uidem, where 
Buren says — Exempl. VETUS habet NEC d^ere guidtm; and 
where Ruhnken adds "—Sunt mihi ad manum bina edkionis prlmae 
exempla^ quorum alterum nc habet, alterum NECf : I doubt not 
that, if the Latin MSS. were carefully examined^ numerous exam* 
pies might be soon collected) — 4'. That my hypothesis- very satis^ 
factorily accounts for the origin of the phrase me quidem, wh^eas 
no attempt has, as far as my reading extends, begn yet ma^e to, 
account for it on the common hypothesis of iie quidem : perhaps 
this mention of it in your Journal may draw the attention of* tnc 
philosophical* inquirer into tlie origin of exjiressions to this curi- 
ous subj^t. What a vast field is yet open for the exercise of 
ingenuity, and of learning, upon such points, may be seen by turn- 
ing to the Review of my Publication in the British Critn for 
1812. pp. 353, 4, 5, 7, 8. 1 would earnestly exhort the 

Student never to rc^t satisfied with a bare knowledge of the use of a 
phrase, but to inquire,^ with a spirit of philosophical curiosity, 
into the principle, on which it rests : ha' stmt ejercitatiomaifftrenti^ 
h(ce eunit'K/tt rnvuti,:: thus -will philology and philosophy kisi 
each other : criticism will thus be no longer ranked among the 
trifling occupations of human genius \ it will tlius be no longer 
condemned as the waste of human intellect. 


Tn«, C(dl. f'ain* Juf't/ J , ItJlJ. • * 


E. 11. BARKER. 


^ NOTICE OF 

(I HORATII FLACCI OPERA, 

Cum variis Lcctionibus, Nofis Varionm, et Indice Loatpletissim*. 
• Tcnn. II. Londini. 

R.stt acted from tho UntUh <iritie, of April, 1T94. 
fVith citeratiPHS anf*id(Utia7is» 

yi). IV. 

'V 

J HE purchasers of a Variorum edition may in several respects 
be compared to jurymen, who are supposed only to know what the 
occasion immediately brings before them ; and the w^riter of the 
preface to sOch an edition seems to resemble a judge, whose 
office it is to hold up every striking circumstance of the case, to 
exhibit a clear view of its general merits", and to assist thoSe\.to 
whom he addresses himself, - in forming correct conce|^on$, and 
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passing impaittial sentence. * But lest we should ourselves W 
likened to Lord Bironiand » proclaimed for men full of comp/krisont 
and wounding flouts/’ we will not press these resemblances any * 
fordier. B^asonable^ however, we do call it, that he,' who select# 
notes from various critics, who, with various degrees of talent, 
'and for various purposes of illustration, have endeavoured to ex- 
plain tlie same ancient author, should be expected to favor hia 
readers with some intimation of his own opinions upon their com- 
parative excellences, to give a short representation of the character, 
by which they are severally distinguished j ^to unfold, now and 
then^ - the order of tKeir succession to each other; to touch upon 
ciicumstanccs, if there be any, of literary, or personal hostility, and 
perspicuously, if not copiously, to lay open the principles of selec- 
tion, which may have prevailed through his own work. There is 
a medium between conciseness and prolixity, which men of sense 
are at no loss to preserve ; and he, who from false delicacy, or 
conscious incapacity, says too little, sometimes multiplies those 
difficulties, which, in point of fact, are removed by him, who says 
too much, whether he be impelled by motives of petty ostentation," 
or superfluous solicitude. 

Gk?aeral celebrity excites general curiosity, and by exciting it, 
makes the explanation, of which we are speaking, more necessary. 
What* is distinctly know n by an editor, may be known very im- 
perfectly by many readers, and before they can determine with 
propriety upon the execution of the Work, they must enter fully 
into the views of the person by whom it is conducted. They 
must see the reasons which operated upon his mind in the different 
structure of different parts, and tlien, by examining tliem both 
separately, and coHectively, they will understand the wdiole with 
precision, and with justice will of the correspondence 

between profession and performance, between that which raisins 
expectation, and tliat which gratifies between general rules and 
their particular application. ^ 

It 15 the custom of scholars, and perhaps the duty of reviewers, 
te compare the materials of a Variorum edition, with the contents 
of those learned works, frontf which they are extracted. But such 
toil ought not to be imposed upon the general classes of readers % 
and indeed one great and characteristic use of such an edition, i« 
to supersede the necessity'of laborious and complicated inquiry, to 
collect what was before scattereil, and to throw within the reach 
of many, that information, which, in the ordinary course of tlriiigs, 
is accessible only to few. The superficial and the learned are 
ahke expected to read it, and the same explanations which add to 
the knowledge of the one, tend at the same time to guide the 
M^k^ions of the other, • 

' admit without reluctancei and without reserve,.^ the discre* 
ti^ary. right of an editor to reject one critic^ and employ another | 
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to use the works of the same critic more or less ; to dismiss aUd 
irecal Mm at will, or at will to retain him in perpetual service. 
But tliere are cases^ where we may also insist upon ^e right of a 
reader, to be'^informed of the causes^ wliich ltav<^ produci^ such 
preference, and we conceive, that in stating such causes^ an editor 
would meet with many valuable opportunities for showing the 
justness of his choice, the delicacy of his taste, and die adaptation 
of his previous researches to his immediate design. They who 
deny this right, are governed by rules, ivhich are to us totally 
unknown ; and they who contend for it, will have on their side the • 
general wishes of those who read, and the gcner^il practice of thc^e 
who write. As to the exceptions which might be adduced, and 
of which we are ourselves well aware, they are- not very formid* 
able, cither from number or audiority ; and the plea which they 
funiish may easily be invalidated, by the examples of Gjaevius^ 
of Gronovius, and* other illustrious scholars, whose characters 
the learnedP^ world has long coiitemplaced with reverence and 
whose works have spread before inferior writers such models o£ 
regularity, as may be understood without diiliculty, and imitated 
with advantage. 

Of the Critics, whose observations are admitted Into the Vari- 
orum edition of Horace, many stand in the highest class of literary 
eminence ; and upon the whole, we are convinced that they who 
have written most ably, appear most frequently. But in order to 
secure the assent of our readers to this general position, and at the 
same time to preserve that accuracy, which, in justice to the 
editor, and to the public, we have attempted in every part of our 
observations upon this splendid work, we must descend to a more 
particular statement. 

In our former Review, which was chiefly employed oir Ae 
eclogue, we took the liberty of remarking, that one conjecture 
of Bishop Hare, one explanation by Dr. Taylor, and one emenda^ 
tion Ijy Taylor’s friend, are omitted in the second volume of Ae 
Var. edit. That in neither volume can be found the contents of 
Waketield’s“ Silva Critlca, Parts I. and 11. nor of Markland^-S 
Epistola Critical that from Ae EpdSes, to the end of Horace’s 
work, De Arte Poetica, the Observations published by Markland^ 
at the end of the 7xfr/iNf, are by mistake asscribed to Ae very 
learned Mr. Bowyer; and that from Waddelus, who in thirty-one 
places might have f umtshed interpretations, or conjectural readings, 
for the second volume, only one emendation is produced, videlicet^ 
oil verse 112 of Ac 18th Epist. lib. 1. Now we leave it wiAouiP 
readers to decide on tire comparative merits of Ae criticisms whidk 
are, and of Aose which are not, inserted from Waddelus* 
are confident Aat they will not blame our fidelity, in 
Markland’s claims to Markland’s observations \ tod we 


trusty 
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the;. Will be disposed to praise our industry, in communicatitig 
froiu Hare, Taylor, Wake^eld,‘ and Markland, those materials, 
which it would have eiven us great pleasure to see in die Variorum 
edition, andSvhicb, from their intrinsic worth, are ituitled to the 
notice of scholars. . 

After 'careful inquiry, we are compelled to acknowledge that 
the fate of several other critics is not only various, but to us, more 
than once inexplicable. Some, like the ayyeXo*, or the if iyysXoi, 
.in the ancient drama, come forward, tell their tale, depart, and 
return no more. Others, like the lending Dramatis Persona;, 
appear and disappear, as occasion may seem to require. A third 
class, like the chorus, when they have once taken dicir station, 
preserve it to the close. Something like this, in an uncommon 
manner, and to a degree uncom|non, may be done with the 
distinct knowledge and deliberate choice of an editor. ' But 
wheresoever it is done, we could wish to have been previously 
informed of peculiarities, which, however irregular iiWappearance, 
in reality be quite judicious. 

The names of Desprez, Sanadon, Dacier, Muretus, Bond, anti 
Pulman, as stibjoined to their respective notes^ do not occur again 
after a few first odes of the first book. Barnes’s Homer is quoted 
once on the second Ode of the same book, and no more. The 
notes of Rutgersius do not appear beyond the same book. Zeuniut 
is for the first time ‘introduced in the first Ode of the second 
book, and is. used, more or less, to tire conclusion of the second 
volume. The notes of Lambin, Cruquius, and Torrentius, are 
employed in the first and second books of the Odes. No traces 
are to be found of them in the third book. But in the fourth, 
they re-appear, and do not again vanish in the succeeding parts of 
Horace. Baxter, Gesner, Cunningham, and Bentley, are happily 
found through the whole work. The same, probably, may be uid 
of Linnxus, from whom we learn, among pther particulars, that 
palma, dte third text word in the second line of page 2.^ vol. r. 
means Phoenix Dactylifefa i and that Hirudo, the last text word, 
in the last line of the last page of vol. ii. means Hirudo Medici-* 
. nalU. . The Venusinse Lectiones of Klotzius are very properly 
employed through the Odes, and, so far as they could be, in other 
parts of Horace. From fanus, copious extracts are made through 
thd four firsf books of the Odes, and his edition, it is well known, 
extends no further. Markland’s conjectures, subjoined to the 
quarto edition of the Supplices Mulieres, and AV'akefield’s Obser- 


' Kftoiiirifiif that Mr. W. docs not ^ use accents in lii« Silva Critics, in liis 
TmnAliiitinn of 8t. MattUevv, and many other of hU reamed writings, we, in onr 
. Revie'w for Febrtiary, excepted him from tiiore who o^ed Umm. Uiit, on eon- 
; Wllang; his Oloiervatiofis, vte find accents osttd there, Uinu^li not in any paiwaae 
qddted by the correctors of iho Var..Bdit. of Horace. 
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vationsi puBlished in 1776/ are turned to very goad accounts 
Waddclus is seen about eight times^ in the first volumei and once . 
in the second* ,A few detached remark^* -from Bps, Toup, . 
Schrader, Mr. Gray, and the Adventurers occur in the .first 
volume of the Var. Edit, and in the second, we find a note from 
Dr. Warton’s Essay on Pope, vol. ii. where the Doctor had ia 
view the Epigram of Philodemus in Reiske’s Aiitboiogia. 

To these we ipay add two original and veiy unimportant expla** 
nations, communicated to the editor, on the first and second Odea 
of the first book } one statement/ accompanied with disapproba-* 
tion, of Mr;« Wakefield*s interpretation of the word/grawe, in 
Ode II. lib. 1.; one alteratipu in a line of Etmius, quoted by 
Baxter, on line li. of Ej^^ode xvn. ^ and one very disputable 
change of punctuation on line 4*. Ode xxxyii. of the first book, 
which may or may not be seen in any of die printed editions, and 
was from memory jmparted to .Mr. Homer, by a person who had 
no cl.iim tp the merit of proposing it. Oi the information derived" 
from Taylor’s Civil Law, and Hare’s Epistola Critica, which are 
•mentioned in the catalogue, /and from a book of the latter, called 
Scripture vindicated,” which is 7iot mentioned in the catalogue, , 
but reicrred to in the notes, we have already spoken. It remains 
dor us to express our firm conviction, that the value of die Var. 
edit, is considerably increased by the readings which Dr. Combe 
has produced from six manuscripts in the British Museum. 

In regard to Muretus, Rutgersius, Desprez, Saiiadon, Dacier, 
Bond, Pulman, and Schrader, we >vOuld be understood to haye 
spoken of the noteSf wdiich are immediately and expressly taken 
from their respective writings, and inserted in the Var. edit, s for 
we find the names of most or all of them occasionally and concisely 
mentioned, either in the VV, LL, of the work before us, or in 
ijotes selected for that work from other writers, and especially in the 
notes of Janus and Bentley. 

Here wc think it incumbent upon us to notice a few ciminw 
stances with respect to Janus. In pag||93 and 94. of the Biblio- 
theca Crltica, Part iv. tl»e learned and acute Mr. Wagner has 
written several strictures upon Janus, some of which we shall 
enumerate. Janus, on v. 32. Od n. lib 1. seems to say^ that 
Horace drew his imagery from Quintus Calaber, quod pueto yix 
ignoscendum, says Wagner. The age 'of this writer isk not dis- 
tinctly known, tiiough it is highly probable that he lived long after 
Horace. Vixissg eum Seculo <|uinto post Clirisrum natum Rhode* 
manus ex stylo satis probabiliter coU git — Vid. Prefat. Pauw. ad 

* An IK toil, ami tUQ»b \vuiolr liiiiow, in onr down to Uie tmns- 

poi^ition of a stop, whieh we have noticed in Odc^xxvii. Hh. }. with 

two notes tu page 338. verse t. «ro figned Editor. Two aotoi on Odo li from 
Hare, have the saiao signatmeft 
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jSaxtu 9 , in his Onomastkon literarium, 2 t. rol. lU 
places Calaber among the carminum scrlptores qui a<l tehipora 
Frincipatus A^iastasii^^ug. reforri pos^utit, and of course bringdv 
him down to the sixth century. The Oxford editor of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, in duodecirno, supposes the work ascribed to Quintus 
Calaber^ to be the little Iliad, and upon this hypothesis, to which 
few of our readers, we believe, will assent, the lines of Calaber 
migkt^ be knowti to Horace. Imaginem hanc, arc the words of 
Wagner, ductam e^sc ait (Janus.) e. Q. Calabro ; and, wdth 
Wagner, we think that a strange error has been committed in 
chronology, which, however, for our own parts, wb are disposed 
to forgive, on account of the high respect we feel for Janus. We 
are told tliat Janus complains of an error in the press, tliough with 
what .justice we cannot determine. Klotzius quotes the same 
lines, and properly says, compara cum his apud Q. Calabtum, lib. 

V. 71. Kiirpi^ lyiTTf^avo^. x. r. X. Vid. p. IS.'vol. i. Var. edit. 

Upon Ode 111 . .lib. i. v. 9. Janus ascribes to Marcilius some 
lines, which, as Wagner says, really were written by Pindar, and 
we add, that they are quoted by Plutarch, in the work de tarda 
Dei vindicta, and may be found, p. 494. in the Oxford edition of 
Pindar, Janus, upon Ode xiv. lib. ii. v. 96. mentions Toup’s 
reading of sujperbis for superbum, but omits the line which Tou|> 
had produced from loti of Chios, to illustrate that reading. In 
Ode I. lib. 1 . Janus explains Sunt quos juvat, by sItIv ouj Tef-rerai. 
But Wagner substitutes ra§ 7 r£j. In stanza the Ist, Ode ii. lib. 1 . 
JMra joined with grando is explained by Janus, 3 c 5 ;^oXa>TOf, for 
v^hich Wagner proposes Ss^Xaro^ Ou stanza the llth, of the 
«ame Ode, patiens vocari Csesaris ultor, Janus writes 

5 but according to Wagner’s opinion, 
rX«; is more proper than and nu.oDfog than IxSjxTjrr/j. In 

Ode IV. lib. 1. Janus explains chores dbcit, by xopow? aprCvsty and 
Wagner exclaims, augeantur Lexica hac nova loqiiendi^ formula. 
In Ode XVI. stanza 3. Deterret is improperly explained by 
flrXTjjrtrfjv, which literally 4 ^nifies perjferam pulsare et ferire, ut 
mali Githarcedi dicuntur ^aparT?4rrctv, cum iiiconcinnc citluraiti 
j^lsant, and is metaphorically applied to persons who are mente 
perculsi etattonjti 5 vid. Constantini Lexicon. On Ode xi. lib. 2 . 
Jatius explains devium^ joined with scortum, by a 

word, which, in the fragments of Callimachus, is used de Virginc, 
and which Janus, says W. iiifeliciter transtulit ad scortum. ly 
Ode XIX. Jib. 9. Janus exphim pervicaceSf by* ouKyipatu^ivctc, a 
word, says Wagner, which occurs in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and winch was familiar to the Judm Graxissantes^ but not 
Veteres Gra?ci, whom Horace read. We assent to the 
of Mr. A^agnei's criticisms, and we have detailed them 
benefit of tho^e purchaeets of the Van Edit.^who may not 
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^have Jin their possession^ or within thrir reach* the Bibliodiee^ 
Critica, from which- they are taken. Our motive for adverting to 
them* is to state, that through die good fortune, ^or good sense, of 
those who were concerned in the Var. Edit», of Horace, only one 
of the foregoing passages, to wliich Wagner objects,' is found in 
that edition, and occurs tliere p. 212. vol. i. in VanLect* taken 
from Janus. * 


* Icrijsitli to uliirli tlie Review ofHomcc has bceu already extended, eow- 
pell U3 to omii ytany observations of onr own, U|>on theKcnsft and the reudings of 
eonirovertcri passaires, wpo» peculiarities in the .style of the Epotles, not Idrbcrto, 
wc believe, i cnwi^icd, mnl upon the aitlhenticity of t wo lines in tUe work de Arto 
Poetica, which ive should not have prosimied to cab iu qiu*ttion, if our doubts 
had not been founded upon nuineroa^, and, we think, weighty rea>oas. We 
canro>t, however, rtfuse ourselves the satufbetion of* laying before our readers an 
itrorpn union of a paAsagt is Jerome, which occutnxl to iis as wc were going 
throiigli the notes upop Horace, and the praise of Inch due lo thr‘very sa^- 
cious and kamed Mr. Gaelics, late FcUow' of F logs College, Cambridge. Ill 
page of the Var. ttitt vol. i. arc these words, Sanctiia* Hieronymus soribit 
•e duos Sect os Hi. e. Hiberaos) in Gallia vidi^se Jtiuuano cadavere vescciitcs* 
The passage wliieli .the writer of this note, probably, had in view, runs, wc 
believe, thus : Cmii ipiic adolesreutulus in Gallia vrclcrim Attaeottos geniem 
lli'itaiiriir:uii liumanis vo'-t'i tarnibus * el cum per silvus poicorum greges, et 
srnicntoriini, pceuilniinpic reperiaiit, pu.siorum nnfes et fa'ininurum soHnre 

«ab'<ciii<icre ; ct has solas eiborum delirias arbiliari. 

Mr, Gibbon thUs into a great error about this passive : he writes thus, When 
they liuutcd the wootk for prey, it is said that they attacked the sliepherd ratluar 
than Ills flock ; and »hat they curiously selected the most ilelicale and brawny 
parib both of males aiid fenuilcs, which they prepared for their horrid repasts. 
Vol. II. p. Now Mr. Caches, suu iiiarip, and without consulting Jermhe, 

conjectured that pastonun hates ct fa^minaruni papilla' witc used by Jerome^ 
not of human beiiit'>, biif of the porcoruui cl armeiiloriiin pccudnmqiio greges, 
which the At taco tti floind in tlm woods; and iipou examining the context in 
Jerome, wc arc convinced tliut his conjecture is jnst^ as well as iugeniooi. 
The general proposition which Jerome lays douu is, this, Qnis ignore! aiism* 
quamqiic gentem non communi h'gc natura*, sed iis quorum apiid "se copia est, 
vesci solktum. If our rcadei's will be pleasi^d to look at the illustrations, of tbU 
position, in Chapter vi. Book ii. adversus Joviniamim, they will probably acce^ 
to tlie opitiioii of Mr. Caches, when they And that Jerome' mentiuns incidetut^Uy 
the eating of human flesh, and that lie was led by his subject more imiuediatc^ 
to s|lbak of the food which was found in by the Attacotti, in 

ti voted forests. ^ 

Camden cites this passage from Jerome, but as his book was written ariglnally 
in l^tin, we cannot decide wliat sense he aflixed to tlie words.- Hic old traua- 
lator of Camden, Philemon Ho) laud, genders them according to tlie sense given 
by Mr. Gibbon ; hut on tunting to page U9. of Mr. Gough's translation, we were 
surprised and pleased to fliul that his opinion cnineides with that of Mr. Qache% 
ami we arc happy to pmise the sagacity of both. Now Mr. Gourifs Canuleu. 
was published in t7Q0 ; but we understand the conjee ture of Mr. Gimhcs to have 
Jhecik made not long after the appearance of Mr. Gibbon’s second volume is 
1781. i I is ihercfore. clear that Am conjecliirc was orij^inal, mid doubtless Hr. 
Gough at^o was indebted to hiv own penetration only, for an opinion, which he, 
like every other scholar, would be glad to have confirmed by such authority iui 
that of Mr. Caches. ' • ^ 

Wc have not Mr. Colman’s, book ; but if onv memory docs noidc^Te tto, xhe 
lays a strong and a proper stress upon the tmuisitipn which Horace in Unt 
fi66. to O major juyenum. NowAhe following trote, which we. extras 
4fl7tb page, vol^ v. of the MisceUanem Observatlones, published nt Awterdiuni 
1 ^ 41 * My induce our readers to iwagUie that Hurace had a particular vieuato 
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The preface writer of the Var. Edit, informs us that iHf those 
pait$< of Horace's works, to which the labors of Janus were not 
extf^'ded, he has endeavoured -to lessen this defect^ by choosing 
the best and most useful notes of other interpreters. Accordingly, 
we find that, from Torrentius, Eambin, Cruquius, and perhaps 
Zeunius, larger selections seem to have been made in the Epodes, 
the Carmen Serulare, the Satires, and the Epistles, than in the 
Odes, and this ns a fact which deserves notice and commendation. 
The art of poetry is enriched by large quotations from Nannius, 
and from Jason de Nores, the whole of whose very scarce and 
excellent work, might have been inserted, we think, without any 
great injury to the credit of the Van Edit. Bishop Hurd, whose 
criticisms upon many particular passages are justly admired by 
tliose who may not agree wuth him in his general view of Horace's 
design, is quoted four or five times on the Book dc Arte Poetica, 
and once on the Epistle to Augustus. Thus have we endea- 
voured to give a faithful account of the multifarious matter con- 
tained in Ae Var. Edit, w'e hope to have been guilty of no 
material error or omission, and wc believe that the most captious 
Critic will hardly accuse us of having ventured upon one unfounded 
obiection, or^ne ungracious reproach. 

luel us, however, hope to be excused for expressing at least our 
weh*^founded wishes, that, in the absence of Janus, a little more 
use had in the second volume of the Var. Edit, been now and 
then made of some of the critics, whose notes disappear after die 
First Bo(^ of the Odes. From Dacier, we^parted without much 
regret : but when Janus was no longer at hand, wx diink that as 
a poet of antiquity is said to have extracted ex Enni stercore 
gemmasj so a modem editor mi^t here and there have gleaned 
valuable matter from Sanadon, Rutgersius, &c. for the notes of 
the second volume \ and in this opinion we arc the more confirmed, 
because the Satires and Epistles of Horace, are often involved in 
obscurities, which, however Aey may escape the attentioA of 
superficial readers, are known and confessed by acciKate scholars. 
The quick feeling, and the explicit acknowledgment of difficulties, 
in an ancient writer, may be considere4 as a most sure, as well 


the p<letical laben of the elder son of Pbo, even in an eorlier part of the work. 
'We win produce the whole pa^i^age. < 

A/t, Pott. V. H8. .. . - T oque 

Rc«Uu» IViticam dcducU ia 


tieriqnc tic intelUgl votunt, qoasl'scriptuia sit, deduces, et omuihns dirtom 
' qoi operam locaat Thestro. At Melius aliquid oflferelmt veitts SclmUantes, 

3t6. Piso, Trafi:iduu, Eiun opinor, cum hanc 

:lm|^ compohS^I in Uisde tragerdia fiiimie oreitpatiim. Quin 

' car de trsgciedhi I^Msge j^nm hie lant, qnsui ds aiiis ^ribut 
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most^honorable criterion^ not only of the ingenuousness"^ but o[ . 
the judgment) for which, a critic can deserve our respect and con* 
%dence. Hactenus de Horatio^ says Markland) in *His Explica^ 
tiones, p. 261. in quoauctore post omnia quxin eum scripta vidi) 
innumera sunt, qux non intelligo. In toto opere vix una est ode, 
sermO) vel epistola in quibus hoc non scntio, dum lego. We 
applaud the spirit of this concession, withou? acceding to the strict 
letter of it. But after repeated and diligent perusals of the 
writings of Horace, we know where the greatest embarra^ssmenta 
are experienced, and where the most urgent necessity exists for 
every kind au& every degree of aid in removing or alleviating 
them. 

We formerly read with much pleasure Mr. Colman’s transla- 
tion of the Book de Arte Poetica, and from some of his notes we 
derived very useful information. Tliis work had been mentioned 
to Mr. Homer, and Vc are inclined to belivve that he would not 
have refused to Notice at least two transpositions, which Mr. 
Colnian proposed/ It is not in our power to decide whether 
these transpositions were known to tlie surviving editor, or dis- 
approved by him, and therefore omitted \ possible it is that he 
thought of Colman, as Gesner thought of Daniel Hemsius, upon a 
xsimilar occasion. «* Danielis Heinsii transpositionibus ^ xquo nos 
animo carere posse arbitrabar.” See Gesrier^s note upon line 79* 
dc Arte Poctica. 


' Mr. Cvl.iian woiiid curry backUncM and Sltf, Indoctus quid e|^ liiipe^ 

ret, ikc, and itiHcrt tluiii iiiiiiicdialelv the e07th line, £t Iwtuamie. 

Ho tliinks, also, that much embarrassment would be removed by taking the^ lines 
beginning at ver. viSl. Verum iibi plura oitent, &c. down to line 274. ending" with 
non eoncessere columnar, irom the order in which they now stand, and putthig 
them after the ;>84th line, ending with vitioque reiuotus ab omni. '' 

^ Tlioiigli, like Gosnor," wc disapprove of Hfunsins's transpiisitioiis, we beg 
leave to lay before our readers the tca^t of Horace, in tbe order which Heifisina 
rccomxDCDds, and which they may easily compare with that of other editions. 


Qnis tamcn exiguos elcgos csmucru AUtor. 
GTuni\»Btici certaut «i adtiuc sab juilica Hr est. 
Alus'i deUit fidibos Divoa puerosquo Deorum* 

Kt pugilcm vktorem et eqiium certsmine priai\uiii« 
£t juvenutn cures et libere Tins referre. 
Archllechum proprio rebies araiavit,lMabo. 
llunc »occi cepere pedem. s(ratid«»que cotharoi, 
Altcmis upturn Serroombus, et poput^i / 

Vinceatem strepitus, ct nutum rebus egendis* 
Veisib.uB eepooi traj^cis res coailcu uon vult. 
Indignetur item privntU uc prope soeco 
Digivis carmiuibus, oaireri caua Thyestc. 

Sidgula qasteque locum teueaut sortite deoeater. 
Descripus servare vices operumquo colwvs, ' 

Cur ego St uequeo iguoroque, poete salutor? 

Cur Qcsclre pudeos prave quern discere niulo t 
interdum tamon, drc> 



, « 

T|oiiishi!i seems to have grea^ confidence in the propriety of fiie three 
transpasitions, an^ assigns his reasons for making them in page of 
Notes updu Horace, published at Leyden, 1639. and often subjoined' to ^ 
celebrated work de Satyra Horatiana. .. 
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commendation is due to die industry and fidelity, of tlie 
VatiWum editors, in tlieir collation of the first edition of llorace, 
jptseserved in -the King^s library. Tlie faults' of that edition are 
Stated by Gesner, in liis Prxsidia, and in his note upon line 
of the Second Epistle of die Second Book of Horace^ They 
prove, in his opinion, that the edition was formed only from one 
manuscript, which the printers implicitly followed: and from thii 
singular circumstance he judiciously infj^ts tliat the good readings, 
which occur in it may be depended upon as proceeding ab antiquo- 
codice, non ab ingenio corroctoris. He pronounces the exeinplum 
of that editiop, with which he had been furnishccl by a friend, 
libro cuivis mannacripto facile comparandum, and by these w'ords 
wc understand, nofy as we erroneously stated in our First Review 
of the Variorum Horace, that he prefers it to every manu- 
script,” but, as we now state, that ho puts it upon an equal foot- 
ing of credit with any manuscript. Such, upt>n re-consideration, 
seems to us the sense of Gesiier^s words, and* in regard to the 
faults, which are justly imputed to it as an edition, they do not 
shake the opinion which we conceive Gesner to have entertained 
and expressed of it as a mere manuscript. The propriety of this 
distinction will be obvious to every reader, who considers the 
difference between the contents of single manuscripts, and the 
contents of editions, which are usually formed from more manu- 
ecripts than one, and into the text of which conjectures are some- 
times admitted, after they have long stood the test of examinatioiii 
and hzm been generally approved by scholars. 

It wUnot without solid reasons, that we, in our first Review, 
lamented the omission of GesnerisPrsesidia, in the Var. Edit, and 
for our own justification we shall now bring forward one of those 
reasons. On Ode vii. v* 15* Book the Ist, are 'these words in 
GesttOr's edition : Hie nova? Odae inituni Zarot. Now a reader, 
who has met with thePrsesidia, in that edition, would immediately 
know that these words refer to the Editio princeps of Horace. 
The same wonls occur on the same line in die Var. Edit. But in 
the Var. Edit, we have tiot been prepared for saying that die 
edition of Zarotus, and the Editio princeps arc die same, and 
therefore a reader of the Var. Edit, only, would look in vain ‘to 
the catalogue, when he is' desirous of knowing what the word 
Zarot me^ns. This difficulty will not be removed, even when he 
has advanced so far as the 140th line of the Second Epistle of (he 
Second Book, for Gesnet there says, pulcherrimam sententiw 
parit-lectio Zaroti, but without, telling his readers again what he 
md tdd them. Jf/ore iii the Prsesi^ia, that by a conjecture of 
Mattaire,/ the first edition of Horace is ascribeii Antonio Zaroto 
J^rmemietMM Our readers, howevier, when they meet 

> oame of Zarotus hi the Var* Edit. wiR nine see that i% is equi-^ 
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valent to the words Editio ftinceps, and ' surely they will not 
blame ^is fpr this attempt to give the information, which might 
with ease and with propriety have been communicated from, ano- 
ther quarter. 

The introduction of Bentley^s notes highly enhances the value 
of the Var. Edit, and does honor to the judgment of those by 
whom it was conducted. Through the Odes, through the £pode$, 
through the Carmen Seculare, through the Satires, through the 
Epistles, and the work de Arte Poetica, the scenery wears to pur 
view a bright and cheerful appearance, from the inadiations of 
Bentley^s genius^ Perhaps, in the first volume of the Var. Edit, 
we recognise many clear vestiges of a regular and systematic 
selection, which aimed at the production of such passages as . 
might display to 'advantage the sagacity of Bentley, in the esta- 
blishment of general canons, and the emendation of particular 
words. — Of such a\ are discussed most frequently in the conver- 
sation or the writings of learned men, and of such, we venture to 
add, as have furnished his numerous and fierce antagonists with 
the most favorable occasions of confuting him, and contributing 
by their remarks to the public stores of useful criticism. In the 
second volump, also, we meet with Bentley often, and in various 
instances, too, where a scholar would be glad to meet with him. 
How far, indeed, he might with propriety have been introduced 
upon other passages, where wc looked for him, and looked in vain, 
is a question upon which we have employed the most accurate 
examination, and formed the most decided opinion. But reasons 
of delicacy will not permit us cither to announce that Opinion 
in broad and strong generalities, or to support it by pertinent and 
minute detail. 

From the perusal of Bentley we now rise, and upon former 
occasions too wc liavc risen, as from a coena dubia, where the 
keenest or most fastidious appetite may find gratification in a pro- 
fusion of various and exquisite viands, which not only please the 
taste, but invigorate the constitution. We leave him, as we often 
have left him oefore, with renewed and increased conviction^ that 
amidst all his blunders and refinements, all his frivolous cavils 
and hardy conjectures, all his .sacrifices of taste to acuteness, 
and all his rovings from poetry to proses still he is the first Critic, 
whom a true scholar would wish to consult in adjusting the text 
of Horace. Yes, the memory of Bentley has ultimately triumphed 
over the attacks of his enemies, and his mistakes are found to be 
light in the balance, when weighed against his numerous, Hi$ 
splendid, and matchless discoveries. He has not much to fear, 
even from such rivals in literary fame as Cunningham, Baxter;, and 
Dawes. deserved to obtain, and he obtained, the honor-, 
able sufirages of kindred spirits, a Lonnep, a Ruhnken, a Hem$tet« 
V0L.VI. No.Xn. E • 
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huis^ and a Person. In fine, he was one of those rare and exalted 
personages, who, whether right or wrong in detached inStanoes, 
always excite attention and reward it — always inform where! 
they do not convince— always send away their readers with 
enlarged knowledge — ^with animated curiosity, and with whole- 
some exercise to those general habits of thinking, which enable 
them, upon maturer reflection, and after more extensive 
inquiry, to discern and avoid the errors of their illustrious guides. 
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^ruE next specimen on the list is an ode from Anwaree. 

as 

j\ \^y:L 

u* ^ 

Use 

yfi y i-s^ 

•XXi jSi. 

oW y f* 

* Horv can I pass through this life without thee ? how can 1 count 
my days and nights without thee? — With blood dropping from my 
eyes have 1 besmeared iny vest: alas! Sorrow has deeply inflicted its 
wounds within my liver. It is thy blest lot, to receive deligHts upon 
delights : but ah ! what do I from thee but misery and distraction ? 

It was an infatuation : ^from favoring heaven 1 received it ; lest 

my soul should forsake roe through the pangs of my love.' 

It is evident, that in most of these ^es several beets have been 
omitted, ou which account the sense appears unconnected : indeed 
neither this nor the following can be called a ghazal, as iti each some 
distichs are deficient : and in all, an attempt has been made to st^idy 
t^ duties of a translator, viz. to give the signification of the original 
without introducing idiomatic peculiarities. 

, From Suiiaee 

y wjy 'tfjjj 
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bV^* iJOxSi 

wLi^ 

* Ooe day, when 1 detained thee from his view, 1 marked the ^rment 
of his soul rent in pieceil. But when the two martyrs met, and beheld 
each other, he eyed thee as if thou wert the sun front bead to foot. 
Again, O Sunaee, he longs for the presence of his beloved : — ah ! 
never before were two such lovers in this world !’ 

The third person would probably be preferable to the second in the 
second beet, on account of the latter hemistich. 

From Khaquance. 

• Mm ^ (jj***^ syj 

i>wot 

liii yi (maI 

yJ SJSA 

9 •*» 

^ ^ ^ aUC^v^ 

%miij jy^ Ijl C uMoOi wI^XawXm 

• j9 cM ^ 

aajT sjOI j! 

^ a— ^ 

* yj u«aly ^1 ^S> ySe ^aXat 

jMlat 

^ j jJ 4,J j4 
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s* ^ 

^L_aj iy>s ^ 

^L«I ^s» 

ji pU«3o£ jjlx AaJSjI 

* Thy charms ensnaring like a bendocl Springe were Heaven, into 
ivhich new the whole world, which adores thee. The servile ear-ring 
bespeaking thy woe martyred riiy mind ; the complaint, that murmured 
on thy lip, murdered my soul. Thy ringlets led astray even the deceiv- 
ing angel Sheelan (Satan — Eblis) thy face captivated the proud Sul- 
tauns of kingdoms. The love of thee brought to view the day of 'the 
resurrection : the trials of it unperccived worked out salvation. Whilst 
travelling on the road of affliction, wdieiiever I stood before thy clicefc, 
my heart became cheerful as the arghuaii. Those two ringlets are 
chaiQs, which reach to Heaven : do they not then imply tlie reverence 
due to the head, that bears themi From tvliicli time the world has 
once * more been deserted ; because there arc on earth chains that 
reach to Heaven. Wliatt tliough thy servile car-ring be deemed a 
disgrace, how gladly for those tresses, would the seal-ring of Solomon 
pay thy ransom 1 The sweet beverage of Kawsar* Hows intoxicating 
on thy lip, and Khaqiianee bears tlie scars of its fire within his heart. 
Thou art liis Keblah, * his presiding star, his theme, his model, his 
jewel, fhe Ocean of his JE^loquence : ihoii art the refuge of the peojile, 
the revelation of the Imaum, the fortress of delight, thou art the Quad- 
liee that provides for the King, nay the very image of the Sultaun. 
Throughout the whole world have I gone witli my lute, liound by love 

to thee, body and soul.' A ring in the ear was at Rome, as well 

as in the East, a badge of slavery ; and the was two cabaiisti- 

cal triangles interbraced, by whichSolonioii was fabled to have wrought 
his miracles : however is an Arabic word, which is never used 

in this senae^ excepting when applied to a or some great per- 
sonage as Mubbamed^ from whence its contrast with xiXsL will 

appear the stronger. The Persian word may be used in a some- 
what similar sense ; and Khosroo in a beautiful ghazal represents the 
reception of the Prophets pJUL as of no trivial importance in Para- 
dise. The arghuan alluded to in this quas^dali is a tree with red 


^ The flood is here alluded to. 

* literally the Constellation lawza : lawza is Gemini : Aljawza Orion. 

* A river of Paradise flowing with nectar* 
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fruit and flowers of uncommon beauty : thus Ferdoosee ia his Sh^b« 
nameh yfiakes luenticfn of it. . 

s * 

(iMj 

oW 

‘ His cheeks are red like the arghuan, young and sprightly are his 
years ; and bis good fortune in its bloom. -- 

From JanKC. 

Ob A^U-o jj ^jjl 


cX^ Ij 

I ^Lc 

cXJol^^^ A^=> cXllilL 

cilj I ji<-^ 

^I 

do j OucXj 


v.-J^O 

oLoT 4X2ifc ^ ^ ^lo ^o 


• Dost thou not remember thy trusty old friends ?— oh ! blessed be 
that thy practice ! Attend not to each man's complaint ; — mtich rather 
give us reason to complain of thee. Why should our riches become 
a s|iackle to us ? both in this world and the next let us live free, aud 
men of distinction. It may be, that they will call thee an ang^: 
reply then, that the benevolence of so good a Being falls not to tbe 
lot of mortal man. Did heart*scorching love at any time And 
sure ? alas ! its votaries perceived not its scars, but surrendered their 
souls. The soul of Parweez (Khosroo Parweez) found no more extasy 
in the blandishments of Sheereen, than Ferhad* Yet Jamie is ^at 
constant bird of the bower, which has been caught in the springe ^of 
sorrow and of woe/ —The loves of Khosroo^ Sheereen, an<f 
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FethnA have been too often noticed to require recapitulation. A bird 
is a. favorite simile with an Oriental poet, as well as the rose rand the 
cypress, with the former of which the or large fighting nightingale 

u« 

is elegantly fabled to be in love, with the latter the which word 
is used in the Persian Pentateuch to express the pheasant. Another 

famous bird is the Hums or Humaee, which is always on the 

wing, and causes each head over which it flies in process of time to 
wear a crown ; but what particular species is intended is uncertain, 
for at one time it refers to the Phoenix, at another to the bird of Para- 
^dise &c. The or ^yjSS which both Turks and Persians also 

call cf which a particular account has been given 

in the Oriental Collections, approaches the nearest to tliat rara avb : 
for it has 50 orifices in its bill, which are continued to its tail, and 
after having existed 1000 years builds its own funeral pile, which it 
lights by flapping its wings, during which operation it sings most har- 
moniously through these several pqies, and after it is consumed, a young 
cue arises from its ashes. The similarity of x'Jxvor and in sound, 
and singing before death may strike many : that xuxvor was derived 
from it is improbable, but it is possible, this Ps^tern fable being, as can 
be proved, known to the classic writers, that from the correspondence 
of sound they attributed this property to their xvxvoj or cycuus : 
kikih in Sand^ita signifies the blue jay, and their most favorite bird 
' kokUak the cuckoo : Ferdoosee thus writes in the Slrah-nameh ; 

y- yj 

* Filled with bis heat the Kergus is caught on fire, and the earth from 
his breast beneath him flames. The UUe or which tiiey by way of 

ejnthet call neerang or thirty-coloied is alluded to in’Hhafezz 

K&c. and a particular ai^ount of it may be found in the Sh&h-nameh, 
especially at the birth (W the famous Rustam. 

Cambridge, June 1812, D. G. WAIT, 


ILLUSTRATION OF A PASSAGE IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

..w. beheld two women grinding at a mittt in » 
manner most forcibljr illustrating the saying of our Savbur, in 


* Dr. .WhkiM tAUdatM koUMk * the nightingiile.’ 
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the account given of the ancient hand-mills of the Island of 
Cyprus. They were preparing flour to make our breaidt as it is 
always*customary in the country^ when strangers arrive. The 
"two womei »9 seated upon the ground, opposite to each other, hold 
betweenv.them two round flat stones, such as are seen in Lapland, 
and such as in Scotland arc called querns. This is also the mode* 
of grinding corn in the villages of Cyprus. In the centre of the 
upper stone, was a cavity for pouring in the com ; and by the 
side of this, an upright wooden handle, for moving the stone. As 
the operation began, one of the women, with her right hand, 
pushed this handle to the woman opposite, who again sent it to 
her companioh,— thus communicating a rotatory and rapid 
motion to the upper stone ; their left hands being all the while 
employed in supplying fresh corn, as fast as the bran and flour 
escaped from the sides of the machine.” 

Dr. Clarkes Travels^ 2d Vol.—q).^2S^ 9. 


Notes on Part of the POEM of FESTUS JFIENUS; who 
extracted the Sulstance of it^ as he himself oAmiis^ from a 
Punic Foyage to Cadiz^ to the liiver Loire^ to the Scylly, 
or Scilly, Islands, to Cornwall^ to frefand, and to Albion; 
a Voyngdhfperformed by JJitniico, the celebrated Carthaginian > 
Admiral. 

NO. IV. 

V. 112. Propinqiia [i. e. Jerni] rurstis insula Albionnm patet. 

I have already written a note on this line in the Class. Journ. No.v. 
p. 176 . Strabo, in the fourth Book, and at the 201st page, has 
transmitted to us a description similar to this line, and happily explains 
the above passage in Mela : ** Near to Britain lie many small, and one 
large, island, extending towards the north, but parallel to Britain: 
it is more considerable in length than in breadth : its natives are wilder 
than the Britons; they are cannibals, and at the same time devourers of 
herbs and vegetables : they deem it honorable to eat TfiR coRTOEsr 
of their parents, and publicly to lie, not nier^ with many females, but 
with their mothers and sisters : to feed on bUman flesh is, inde^, a 
custom of the ^^cylhians.” 

I feci DO necessity to copy the map and the description of Ireland 
drawn by Ptolemy, because it has been so ably explained by the late 
English translator of the Itinerary written by Richard, the Monk of 
Cirencester, A.D. 1399*"^ 

V. 113. Tartessiisqiie iu terminos ^stryinniduni 
V. 114. Neaotiandimoserat; Cartbaginis 
Vi 115* Etuun Goloni ct vulgus, inter Hercutis 
V. 116. Agitans colunmas, tec adibant aequora 
V. 117. Qiis Himilco Pcenus mensibiis vix quatiior, 

V. 118. tJt ipse iemet rem probaftse retolit 
V. 119. Eiiaviganl;^, posse transitiitti a<berit. 

These lines, and thirteen others coinmeticing at v. 130. prove. that 
Avienus copied Himitco. 
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' V. 130. Hie nulla late flabra {>rope11unt ratom, 

‘ V. 131. Uic hegnis humor aeqnoris pigri stupet. 

Taqitus observes in The Manners of the Geirmans : ** At the further 
Extremity bey«^ncl,the Suiones there is another sea, whose sluggish* 
waters seeni to be in a state of stagnation : by this lazy element the 
•globe is said to be eiieircled.*' And in the IJfe of Agricola he remarks : 

** The sea in those parts is said to be in a sluggish mass of stagnated 
ivater, hardly yielding to the stroke of the oar, and never agitated by 
winds and tempests : the natural cause may be, that high lands and 
niountanis, which occasion commotions in the air, are deficient in 
these regions; not to mention that such a prodigious body of water, in 
a vast and boundless ocean, is heaved and im|)elled with difficulty.” 

StrabcN in the second Book, and at the 104th page, objects to the 
following description drawn by Pytheas,^who “ had asserted, that 
near Thule it was neither completely land, nor water, nor air, but a 
mixture of the three, similar to the ioert fish, the marine puimo, in 
which the earthy and watery particles remained suspended*; that this 
mass was ihc connecting link of the universe, tlmt it was neither ac- 
cessible on foot, nor in a ship ; that lie had seen the figure of the 
ptilnio, but that he reported the other facts upon authority. At Thule 
[which is supposed by (ildmoiidson, in his View of the Zetland Islands, 
to be the modern 1 oul^, or some part of the mainland of Zetland,] the 
milder fruits and the tenderer animals are, he adds in the last page of 
tlie fourth Book, few in nninber, the sky and the the sun are 

not clear i the heat of mid-day is trivial, and were not * corn depo- 
sited in houses and under sheds, it would be spoiled by the incessant 
rains.” How true is the latter delineation of Shetland and the Ork- 
neys ! How invariable is nature! Plutarch, in his Treatise Dc Facie 
in Orbe Luna, says: “Ogygia lies directly west of Britain, at the 
distance of about live days’ sail ; and above it arc three other islands, 
equally distant from Ogygia, and from each other, in one of which 
the barbarians supposed Saturn to have been confined by Jupiter : these 
three islands lie near a large continent, but Ogygia is more remote 
from it : tiie continent itself recedes in the shape of a circle, and thus 
forms an immense bay.” Plutarch farther adds, that “ in these three 
islands the sun sets only for a single hour in the space of 30 days** 
Camden and OTlaherty suppose Ogygia to be Ireland. Mr.^Faber, 
.in h\s, Dissertation on th^Vabiri, (voL ii. p. 404.) sup|>o$es Ogygia to 
be Ireland, and tlie tnive islands, Iceland, Spilzbergen, and Aova 
Zembla. Dionysius Peiiegetes, c. ii. v. 30. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, records, 
that The North Sea is iiamvd the Ocean of Boreas ; others term it 
the Frozen and Chronian Sea ; while by otliers it is denominated the 
* f^ead'Sea,^ from the faintness of the sunbeams ; the sun moves slowly 
and shines only for a few hours upon that ocean, and is always ow- 
shadowed *.wjth clouds." Pliny, L iv. § 2/. adds a long descrip- 
tion of our Denmark, Prussia, Polaml, Sweden^ and Livonia, which 
is admirably translated and explained from page IpS to 207 of ‘ Pink- 
erton’s Origin of the Goths:' 1 had attem|ited the same task and 
arrived at die same result. The Cimbri term it Mori-marusa, or the 
\Dead Sea, says Pliny, in the principal passage applicable to our f>oet. 
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nnd the Chronian Sea beyond the promontory ^bea** In the Welult 
tongue mor is the sea, and marv^ dead: in the Irish muir-croinn 
denotes a thick, coagulated, frozen sea. 

Now the favorers and the opponents of the Cel tic, antiquity have 
universally produced and invented so many conjectures, as to the 
barbarism, or the refinement of the early Cellm of the Augustan age» 
or of Nero's later reigii, or at the yet lower period of Severus's cam* 
paign in the south, and in the centre, of Scotland ; they havepubli$hed 
inferences from the same passages in the Classics so very contradictdiy, 
and, in my humble opinion, so wide from the sobernhss of impartial 
truth, that 1 will Viot venture my neutral, accommodating, and unpreju- 
diced |)en within the hot line of fire, and amid such furious com« 
bataiits: 1 would not presume to decide between the learned Pinkerton- 
on the rtjined f-loths, and on the Celtic savage, and the equally 
learned advocates fi^r the authenticity of Ossiaii, wh(»sc Caracol his 
translator atfirms to be the son of the above Emperor Scveriis, Cara- 
calia ; nor between the Celtic etynudogies of CIralmer's Caledonia, and 
nf Jamieson's Sc(ttli«h Dictionary, widrh derives the very same words 
from those Saxons and Angli, whom Tacitus saw in Denmark ; whom 
Charlemagne opposeri on the bunks of the Elbe, and the Rhine ; and 
with whom Bede, and the Saxon Chronicler talked in a Gotliic dialect; 
and whom Pinkerton allures into Southern Scotland, and displaces very 
conveniently for them, both the Irish colonists of Galway, and the 
Irish coloi^ of Scots, or of the classical Hiberni resident even to>tbe 
]>rescnt ag three-fourths of the Higlilands. 1 would merely con- 
fine my remarks to the above passage of Pliny, and, without resting 
too much weight, on so slender aa-eed as the etymology of the above 
three words, asserted to be borrowed from the oldest Ciinbric, ! would 
modestly propose the quotations subjoined from the Classics, only 
premising that the Welsli or the Celtic speech is the coeval sistef of 
the Hebrew, of the Sanscrit, of the Punic preserved upon mimeiKms 
• coins, and iii the Comedy of Plautus ; that it is older than the Gred^, 
which had slowly emerged from the early Chaldee in Asiatic Ionia ; 
that it was used in books or on tablets, says Pluto, speaking of his 
own era, and of his own ocular experience ; in short, that it was a 
language prior to the famous Pythagoras, who conversed with its 
Druids, and with the Brachniaiis, and that it was thus early adapted 
to the poetry called the Triads, not inereljLof the later, but of the 
most ancient classics, who have preserved tneir poetry. My first quo- 
tation is taken from Herodotus; “ The Cyiieles [whom our^Htmilco 
re-discovered on the river Tartessus, or at Gades,] inhabit the most 
western parts of Europe,” This tribe was Welsh, says Davies.^ lii 
Lft 2. Herodotus adils ; The country now possessed by the ScythTaus, 
lieloiiged formerly, [we may ask, but we shall ask in vain, how numy 
centuries ago 7] io the Ciniinerii : this people;^ when attacked by the 
Scythians, deliberated what it was most advisable to do, a^inst Ihc 
inroad of so vast a multitude/' He then briefly - describes their civil 
war, and adds, ** that the survivors of the war fled from theircouiitry, 
which in its abandoned state was seized and t>ccu|^d by the Sc^thiaiis: 
they fled to the Asiatic Chersonese, where the city of Smq|ie,i3 at 
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pres^fit slfiialeid/^ Prior to tlieir flight he describes in the first Booky 
their lavnges and their incursions into Asia the less: after the above 

numy centuries must have elapsed, during which both Ginope 
waa^^lt, and the hundreds of other florishing and commercial cities 
around the Euxine, or Black Sea; which he visited in the fourth cen* 
tury before Christ : he observes that ** there are still to be found in 
Sc;ythia waib and bridges^ which are termed Cimmerian.” 

A learned Oermaii has remarked that the hills, the rivers, the lakes 
in Germany, those grander outlines of nature, which admit of no 
changes in a lapse of one thousand years, except by the action of ex- 
tensive vulcanoes, and of ruinous earthquakes, calamities from which 
Germany has been fortunately free; those proniineut features of a 
country, to which every mother-nation, as it colonises the land, gives 
names highly appropriate and significant iu its parental language, and 
through all its dialects ; a German scholar, I say, has remarked, that 
the mountains and massive waters of his country have most certainly 
received from the Celtic, or the Cimbrian, nearly all their appella- 
tions, as the Albis, or the Elbe, from the Welsh J\lp, and the south- 
ern ^ps from the first Celtic syllable of our ancient name Alb-ion ; so 
fer and so wide extended that venerable and almost innumerable race. 
Chalmers, in the two volumes of his Caledonia, traces to a Gaelic, 
Welsli, and Erse root the rivers, promontories, and hills of North and 
South Britain, and very naturally ascribes the permanence of such 
Gaelic appellations to tills fact, that all Britmn during the first mille- 
nium after the flood, was peopled by Gaelic, or CdticAribes, who 
gave the first, to these features of nature a name and a title. 

As this subject may be novel to some of my readers, T will add a 
few fiicts similar to the case of Germany. The country of Thibet b 
the region intermediate between Tartary on the north, and the two 
Indias on the south : all its hills, and lakes, and rivers, are denomi- 
nated from terms very picturesque ^nd comprehensive in the Mogul 
langitage. The titles of the same three outlines of both the Iiidias are 
alone to be explained from the Sanscrit ; and those of Palestine and 
Assyria aiooe from the earliest Hebrew, or Samaritan : the latter of 
which is proved firom the ** Book of Kings” to be the oldest Persian 
and Parthnm Tliese three historical facts seem deebively to indicate, 
tlmt these three regions weiie peopled in the first millenium after the 
dood by three vast families, or hordes of three distingublied tongues, 
and that. V things yet vii-called, they called,” and gave to nothings 
a local habitation and a name.” 

earnest account of the jnigrations of the Cimmerians, or Ciin- 
bfi, of the Gaelic and Celtic tribes occurs in Herodotus, the second 
in the classics, and particularly in Plutarch, in the ^‘Life of Cains 
Marius/' th^r gallant conqueror, the third in the Germany of t^e 
hbtorkui Tiuiittts, the fourth in the traditions preserved in the Welsh 
triads asid poems. We have above quoted Herodotus on their migra- 
to WeH Europe* Plutarch describes them as ejected from the 
Hcvth^est of Germany; in one vast body of 600,000 warriors, add 
ghe.ciassic8; by a wide mvndation of the North Sea; an event which 
rise and eabtence to the insulm Batavonim, and pre- 
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{Mired the way to the more modern creation of the Zuider-Z^. C«w 
describes the Bel^ic tribes* who numbered 400*000 warriors* as t|ip 
Hrst sAutliern nation, which sustained and repelled the furioits assault 
of the Cimbri. Repulsed in their attack* their i^ast numbers teeoiled 
upon the Rhine* inundated southern Gaul* and were eveotualiy checked* 
ronted, and dispersed by Cains Marius at the feet of the Alps, ioteb 
ligent travellers in the Pays du Vaud* or the Wallais* or of llie Wai- 
denses* have heard their descendants yet speak the venerable Celtic* 
or Welsh tongue. Pliny h^rd of the Welsh terms Mormarua^ and 
Chron, as significant in the language of the Cimbrica ChersoiiesUAw 
Tacitus adds : ** The Cimbri* adjoining to the ocean* possess the 
same [north-west] part of Germanv ; now an inconsiderable people* Imt 
great in reputktion ; vestiges of tneir ancient fame remain wide and 
afar* encampments on either side of the river* and an ample space* by 
the compass of which you may now measure the depart^ force and 
the diminished mass of the nation* and then you may give credit to 
tlie magnitude of their armies." The first pillar of the Cymry 
add the Welsh triadj or traditions written from the third to the twelflb 
century after Christ* was Hu Gadarn* who first brought the race of 
the Cymry into the island of Britain : they came from the land of Hiv* 
(i. e. .Taon in the Hebrew* Ionia and the north of Greece* and Thrace 
in Homer*) and they passed hither over the M6r Tawsh* (i. e. the 
Teulii'Oiiic* or German* the Tuisco or Dutch Ocean.) 

y. 1^3. Aihicit et iUud* plurimum intei gurgiiet ' 

' V. 124. Extaru fuciiin, et s»pc rbgulti vice 
V. 126. Retaoere puppim. 

1 am ill doubt* whether by ficvs the poet desired to represent the 
kelp, which every tourist to the Highlands describes* or the sluj^h 
and chaotic mass* which Pytheas assigns to the Frozen Ocean, The 
learned Dr. Vincent* in the Arrian* and that profound classical scholar 
Pinkerton* in his History of the Gotlis* (wliose memories collect almost 
every material from Oriental and from European geography*) agree* 
the Mare Tenebrosum of the Easterns exactly resemUm the Dark 
AND Dead Sea of the Classics : for both of these surround thenortb- 
em portion of tiM earth. In the Shield of Achilles*" Homer d^wi 
around its rim this circum-ambient ocean : he undoubtedly used ^ 
matter of Asiatic and Phoenician navigators to the north. 1 have 
gleaned a few flowers* which the above two geographers have neglect? 
ed. Rabbi Bei\)amifi* in Harris, v. i. p. 552. gives a fiill account of 
polar scenery : ** We travel by land to tJie frontiers of Tzin* or Cliina* 
which is the very extremity of the Eask« this country is waslied by thf 
Nikphasea [I* e. in the Tartarian idiom* the coag^ied and emgeakd^ 
which is liable to prodigious storms* by which when mariners are 6ur« 

E ised, they are cast frequently into such straights* that not being able 
go out* they are* after they have expended their provision* 
and die." M. Polo* at p^ 622 . of Harris* adds : ** At the 
mity of the region of the Tartars is a country reaching to the ftyrlWt 
north* called the Obscure Land* Terra Ienebrosa^ 
ing the greater part of the wintry months* the sun appean liojt fju k in 
the frozen zone* or pohur circle, J and the vary osr it 
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djark^ as betimes in the tnorning witli us : Russia is a great country near 
to tfmt tiok^ni darkness, and reaches to the ocean, in whi^h are 
islands [i. e. Nova Zembla and the Kuriles,] abounding in tklcons and 
eagles.^ £bn JIaukal, in the excellent translation of Sir William 
Ouseley at page the eighth, has recorded the existence of this ocean : 
** Betw^n the land of Gog and Magog, [whose fatAilies Moses places 
in the north, and Ezekiel connects with the Scythian warriors, and 
Mercator’s map of Upper Asia plants in the promontory of the Tchut- 
koi,] or of Y^ouge and Majouge, and the Northern Ocean, all is 
desolate and wadte, without any buildings/' 

y. ie4. Dicit hlo nihilominiis 

V. 1^5. Non in profiindnm terga demitti maris, 

V. 1:26. Parvaque aqiiarutn vi supertexi solum, * * 

y. 127. Obire semper hue ct hue ponti feras, 

V. 128. Navigia leiita et lauguidc rcpenlia 
y. 129. Inter natare belluas. 

The former observation on the shallowness of the German Ocean is 
obviously true, if you cast the slightest glance on a chart of the sanfl- 
banks of .Holderness, and of Holland. The lafter proves the uni- 
formity of nature in our climate ; for seals and whales are Jreqtiently 
killed on the coasts and at the estuaries of our rivers ; yet they are 
eolitary instances. The gregarious herd of whales is, in our age, 
chiefly hnnted in Greenland ; it is the beliuosus oceanus. It is a cu- 
rious fact, that the sea, and the atmosphere of Thule in the age of 
Avienus, or rather Himilco, if we revert to his verses 103 and 120., 
should in our age resemble minutely the seas and the atmosphere of 
Greenland alone; 

And since the reader has perused these extended accounts of the 
classics and the easterns, he will not be displeased to contrast their 
obscure and imperfect narratives with a modem description of polar 
scenes, drawn by me literally from the journals of ships. 

In the countiy of Greenland, every object is grand, novel, and in- 
teresting ; grand, if compared to the mild scenery of a moderate cli- 
mate ; novel to cultivated and luxuriant Europe ; peculiarly interesting 
to the British nation, so enriched by its animals and so strengthened 
by its distant commerce. The mV and the atmosphere itself in Green- 
land, or Davis’s Straits, or even on the Southern Continent of the Jlud- 
Bon territory is grand and npvel. Clouds and darkness surround that 
throne of wild savage nature, and, as at the imperfect creation, move 
dn the fiice of tlie deep : fogs continue thick, motionless, and heavy, 
and often noisome and putrid during a month — so black, that the 
mariner cannot st»e a foot befdlre him, cannot see his own hand when 
his arm is stretched out, cannot handle a sail, or clear the deck ; — so 
black that the human eye is nearly blinded, and always strained by 
making an effort to see" objects. This impenetrable majestic gloom k 
awfully sublime : it is the darkness that may almost he felt by the 
hand ; so massive and solid it is ; 1 could almost term it a dark pic- 
turosque concave painting. ' , 

j^Wild nature is thus seen to reipi over an extended region of magni- 
«fl romantic scenery : over a vast circuit round the globe from the 
to the coasts of Labradore, the space of IffOO 
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miles in latitude ; a continent 'of eternal snows and of ^cumulated 
eirer'i|ozen mountains of ice, and probably at the central pole only 
tenanted by the majestic" beasts of the CKrcan. 

In consulting the journals of different whale-fisheries, 1 read the 
following expressions : — “ Passed 70 leagues of land, a w|I<ferness of 
show, houses, villages, covered with it ; nielt^ only hear their ebim- 
nies ; and those holes are surrounded by the doga of the countfy, a 

^curious scene. On ■'^sent seventeen of the crew to fix an anchor 

in the ice : on striking a brittle part, ten fell into a, wide chasm to a 
considerable depth ; were drawn up with difficulty.— Saw a Dutch 
vessel moor under a brittle ice-borg ; it divided, fell and crushed the 
ship to atoms. The Moravian missionaries assert, that in their short 
tha\^ or sutniiier, these cataracts and inundations of icy fragments of 
immense si/e are so frequent, that no vessel could survive their shock, 
or navigate those seas. We passed a feld higher than the top-maet- 
head ; ice swims one- sixth of its mass above, and five parts are below, 
the surface of the sea. — Saw an icy mountain aground in 20 fathom 
water : it was three %niles in circumfenmee, and of course equal to the 
area of a large town ! — moored the vessel to a large piece, as the water 
there is smooth, because it is not allowed space sufficient to be rough : ' 
thirteen other ships had anchored to it, and were towed by it several 
leagues ! —Sculled by a field, which extended as far as the e\c couM 
reach, which was remarkably high, and larger thsin the city of London. 
—Were surrounded ten days by one piece, which locked np. the 
whole bay, but it heaved and broke with a loud noise, and opened us 
a passage. —In danger from several of these floating irocks^ 6OO yards 
in thickness, impelled by op|»os]te currents and striking each other 
with great violence : one of those struck on our ship, w^ould have 
strained and shook and squeezed her planks together; and crushed 
her crew in a moinent in her bosom." 

The untravelled European cannot easUif compreliend the landscape 
(if it can be named so) of a country of l6',C>(H> miles, composed of 
gigantic^ hills of ice piled near the side of other |>endant hills, or only 
severed by chasms of icy vallies : a country, unblessed witJi one flower, 
or tree, Or shrub, or any proiluctioii except furze covered with snow ; 
its bc^om so desolate, chill, and bleak, that scarcely the deer, though 
formed for speed, can trot and arable upon h ; or the bear, though 
nearly famished, can prowl ; or the native dog, though so strong, 
draw the delicate sley over the fleecy plain ; a country so broken ana 
so slippery, that tJie hunter of the deer and the bear finds his st^, 
though in snow-shoes, highly unsafe, ^nd too often his return to be 
impracticable ; that every journey by laiul is extremely dangerous, and 
a precipitate fall into the iimiimerable openings in the ice, nearly as 
oertain as it is fatal and irrecoverable. 

It is a thought wliich expands the mind, to conceive this polar circle 
to be composed, not of solitary tirioiul ice-mountains of thirty, or even 
three hundred miles in length ; but to be one umntermfieA series, 
one solid incrustation of ice around the body of mother earth, which 
(as the Russian travellers assert with probability) twenty aumipers of 
Italy could not melt^ much less the three summery months, aud nine 
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winte^ o£ Greenland. — And all this World of ice extends from the 
Ai|[ierieati to the Asiatic shore on the West, and to the Siberian ^on the 
East ; over so large a proportion of (I ivill not say) the habitable sur* 
face of the earth: but rather of the **dead and frozen** ocean, in 
which “ is that Leviathan who was formed to take his pastime therein V* 


V. 129. Si qiiis dchinc 

Ab insulis ADstrimoicis lembum audeat 
TJrgere in undaa, axe qui Lycaonis 
Rigescit aelhra, ce^spitem Ligurnm snbit 
Cassiim incolarum: namqne Celtarum 
manu 

Crebrisque diidiim praeliis vacuata sunt, 

Lignresque pulsi, nt saepc fors aliquoa 
agit, 

VenSre in ista, quse per horrentes tenent 
PWrumque dnmos : ereber his scrusstis 
locis, 

a. 

1 am happy to add, that from the 41st page of Richard of Ciren- 
cester, in the English translation, my comment above on verse 11.* is 
fully confirmed. “ Beyond Ocrynum [or Lizard point,] are t|ie isles 
called SggdileSf [or Scylly] which arc also denominated CEstrymnides 
and Cassiterides ; frequented by Phcenician, Gallic, and Greek, mer* 
chants : as may be proved by its names Heilenis and Ram*s head** 

If tbe above passage be compared with Csesar's warawitb the power- 
ful navy of the Veneti, seated on the banks of the same river Loire, 
in his age, and with the powerful alliance between the Cornish miners, 
or the Irish mei chants, or the Devonshire exporters of tin, through the 
Isle of Wight, the reader will, 1 trust, be convinced that the poem of 
Avienus is extracted, as he himself avers, from tbe Punic Voyage of 
Himilco, and contains in the above fifteen curious verses, a very 
ancient odrrative of the civil wars between the Celtic, or Welsh invaders, 
and the savage, ignorant Aborigines on tbe banks of the Loire. Caesar, 
in tbe second book, and in the 14th section, protests that the Gaulish 
chieftains, routed by his legions, always fled to Britain, and in the 4ih 
book, that the British sent auxiliary troops to tlie Gauls, and that the 
Gauls knew its shores from their old commerce. A dark chasm occurs, 
indeed, in the naval history of the Phoenicians and the Cadiz-Cartha- 
gmians. to the river Liger, and during many centuries, 1 can only 
collect in the classics a few scattered and isolated facts ; in Tacitus a 
confession, that the shores of Ireland were known from their trade, and 
in Csesar, that the maritime Britons were polished by it : the passage 
in Strabo on the navigations to Cornwall of the Tyrians long anterior 
to the Roman conquest ; and an inference drawn from Heroaotus, and 
£rom his ignorance of the tin island^ and from the implied superiority 
of the Phcsnicians in the lucrative science of Western and Celtic gep- 
^grapfay ; — these are four beacons, which assist me, as tbe Punic light- 
house, now in a min and vitrified by age at Corunna, assisted sailors, 
to penetrate the gloom and dark ages of Punic commerce ; though they 
were the Augustan age of Cartl^e and its trade, says Herodotus, in 
a sentence, in which he tbtiinaties his acquaintance with their annals in 
hii early age, at the close of tbe fifth century before Christ. The ret* 


Rigidseqnc rapes, atque niontium min» 
Cttlo insenintur; et fugax gens hoc 
quidem 

Diu inter arcta cautium diixit diem 
Seercta ab undis ; nam sali nietucns erat 
Priscum ob periclum : post quies et 
otiuin, 

Securitate roborante andaciam, 
Persuasit altis devebi cubilibus, 

Atqne in luarinos jam locos descendere. 
V. 145. 
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son of this imperfection in the* history of Tyre and Carthage, is the 
early aad frequent destruction of the naval and colonial empire of the 
^Tyrians and Sidonians~by Nebuchadnezzar after tlie fiimous prophe^ 
"'cies of Ezekiel and of Isaiah on their ruin» and by the yet mlier Syriac, 
Assyrian, and Persian kings, whose naval wars with them are recorded 
in many extracts from the Phoenician historians preserved in Josephus, 
in his Work against Apion, and in Eusebius ; — by Alexander's demo- 
lition of Tyre ; by the rapid rise of Alexandria and Cyrene, in Egypt, 
of Carthage, and .its conquests in West Africa, and of its colonies or 
emigration into Spain, Ireland, and Cornwall; — seats of trade which 
superseded the utility of Tyre as a c6mmercial city, and wbicli caused 
a revolution in .the commerce of the world, the efiects of whii^ are felt 
to our distant age, and in our very distant isle, in the vast superiority, 
which this commercial revolution gave to the Mediterranean, and to 
the British seas, over every ocean, and over every trading people. 

As a corroboration, or a feeble resemblgpce to the above passage in 
Avienus, the following singular tradition is found in the oldest Welsh 
poems : it occurs at ^ short distance from the verses cited above on 
the arrival of the Cymry under Hu Gadarn : There were three 

usurping tribes, who came into the land of Britain, and never departed 
out of it ; the Coranied, the Lloegrwys, and in a very late age the 
Saxons. The first [the Coritani of the Classics, and placed by them 
in Holderncss,] c%me from the land of Pwyl ; [equivalent, synonymous, 
and sytnphonoiis, with Pliny’s Baltia, as the P, and the B, in the city 
Pristol for Bmto/, are interchanged by the Welsh.] They aie now 
about the river Humber, [the proper name in the Welsh poets for the 
Abus of the classics, and for the Au of the Gaelic dialect,] and on the 
shore of the M6r Tawcli [or Teuch^onic and German Ocean] : these 
tribes deprived the Lloegrwys of their government by wrong and op- 
pression ; and afterwards they deprived the Cyrary of their sovereignty 
and crown ; for they united with the Saxons and partly incorporateci 
with them ; all the Lloegrwys became Saxon, [in their dialect] except 
those, who are found in Cornwall, in Deira, [or Yorkshire] and in 
• • • • two commots (comitatus, or counties.)* • • • 

The second of the benevolent tribes in the island were the 
L1oegi;p’y$ : they came from the land of the Gwa^-gwi^^ (or of the 
Venefi in Ciesar, near tlie river Liger, the modem Loire,) and these 
had spning from the primitive stock of the Cymry, (or were the Ccl- 
tariim tiianus, Liguruiii hostes, of Avienus, at v. 135.)" Richard of 
Cirencester, at page 83. even ascertains the year of the pecqpUng of 
Our island ; ** In the year of the world 3(X)0, or about that time, aa 
some persons athmi, Britain was first inhabited and cultivated, when it 
was visited by Phmnicians and Greeks " Caesar confirms these Welsh 
traditions in book the fifth and in the twelfth section : ** The interior 

of Britain is inhabited by those whom immemorial tradition records ta 
have been named the aboriginal natives of the island ; the maritime 
part bjr those, who passed hither from Belgium, with the intention of 
obtainmg plunder and of waging war; all the latter are usually deno- 
minated hy the names of the tribes in the parental country : (as in the 
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instances of the 'following clans resident on both shores, the Belg^, 
Carqfibii, Damnonii, Morini, ^Hediil, Damnii, Attebates, aii(i Cetto- 
inam,— and of the following cities, which are equally British and 
Gaulie, both in the chart of Julius Caisar of the latter country, and 
in the maps of Britannia in Ptolemy, and in Richard of Cirencester ; 
Parisi, Cemdate, Caesaroinagits, Brige, Pontes, Noviojiiagiis, and 
Mediolanus ; a crowd of others, and even of villages, might he col- 
lecteil frOm the Domesday book.) After coniruenciiig hostilities they 
remained there, and began to cultivate the helds. 'I'lie Britons are 
immensely populous, their hovels innumerable, and siinilur in form to 
those of the Gauls ; the number of their cattle too is prodigiously 
great.” ' 

Diodorus, in the 5th Book, adds, that the island is well peopled, 
and that the tribe around the promontory of Baleriiim [or Cornwall] 
is" more civilised from its intercourse with merchants ^lul more cour- 
teous to strangers than the others.” Cicsar conveys to us the same 
cliaracter of Cantium, or Kent, and Pytheas and Pliny of the Isle of 
Wight, or Victis. Hence the total southern coastv far prior to Cajsar's 
age, was comparatively polislied. 

A very near connexion, indeed, was formetl between the two most 
contiguous counties of the modern Normandy and our Kent, according 
to the second book of Caesar : he observes that in the age immediately 
prior to his own Divitiacus, the most powerful ehicftaiii of Belgic 
Gaul, obtained the govcninieiit, not only over Belgium, but also over 
Britain. 1 have mentioned above, that Ca}sar describes bis naval wars 
•with the Veneti, and with their British allies, at the mouth of the 
river Liger, who both had adopted skius instead of linen sails and 
thinner hides for inferior uses, and whose lofty vessels were abb* to 
resist the furious storms and the rolling seas of a climate far more 
tempestuous than the smooth Mediterranean. I must now. tiiiisli my 
notes to tliis part of the poem, premising, that the repetition of the same 
name (as of the Cilbiceni in the verses 303. 320. 255. and of the Ceinpsi 
in the verses 300. 257 <oid 195.) is a circumstance which easily enables 
ns to detect the situation both of the tribe itself and of its neighbours ; 
ahd that the custom of tracing a tribe by means of so eternal and promi- 
nent a feature in nature as a river, is highly satisifactory in the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus and the Baetica Hispaiiia of Avienus ; for \iy this 
' mealis we can ascertain the Cyiietes to have settled on the Anas, or 
the modern Guudiana, of whose situation Herodotus was ignorant, as 
he had merely learnt their most westerly position in Europe.'" I'he 
learned and inquiring reader will need no invitation to consult any 
new maps, as me very large ones of Spain and Portugal, of date yet 
more niodem than those of D*AnvUlc, and Mercator, with which they 
may be coihpared* ^ 
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COURSE OF STUDIES PURSUED AT OXFORD. 


OTHING seems less iiiiflerstood, or more industriously misreprc- 
senled, than the ccmrse of st\idics, whieh this University reformed! and 
Settled some years apjo, and which is Dt»w pursued even more vij^orously 
tJian at the time of its first institution. In the present chapter I 
propose to explaiil very minutely its several parts ; and to throw in 
occasionally such remarks 'as seem necessary to meet the objections, 
which are now and then alleged by hasty and superficial observers, 
A pbr.Ti of studies sketched on paper is, I am aware, often very fallaci- 
ous : and nothi ji is more easy than to mislead the piihlic by a plausi- 
ble statement of this kind. I have myself seen outlines drawn, divided 
into studies of tlie first year, of the second year, and so on, which 
appcarcrl to comf)rcheiid almost all one could desire to learn either in 
literature or science : |)«t the jrersoiis w'bo execute this pkin imisl be 
more fortunate than common, if the inalcib:.; on which they o|)erate 
are caj)ablc of bearing it. In a University, one fourth part of which 
chaiij^es every year, the new' comers differ so witlely in age, in capacity, 
ill disjK).sition and turn of thought, in previous know'icdge and att^iin- 
meiits, that it scepis iiiconceirdble how they can be classified in this 
manner, W'itliouta sacrifice, not of extreme cases, (for that must happen, 
in all comprehensive plans) but of something worth preserving and 
improving in all. The books and the portions of science allotted to 
the first year are such as many, by the most diligent study during four 
>ear.^, can never go beyond ; while others come so ripe and forward as 
to be quite lit to begin where the former end. The facility, again, of 
learning, the rale ofudvancemeiit, varies in such wide proportions, that 
no fair clashificatiofi can be founded on this basis. It is idle to think 
that any system of education can equalise the powers of different 
minds. The nominal rank and precedence of the student, like rank in 
all the liberal j)rofessions, must be detennined chiefly, not by his 
merit, but by his standing; the habits of society, the mixed and 
entangled interests of life, require it ; but in obtaining this rank, it may 
be conts-ived (and it is the great secret of liberal education so to 
contrive it) that eninlation shall be an active, steady, and commanding 
principle. Compulsion in such cases is ridiculous. It scarfidy 
siicceeils even in a nursery ; and, as we advance in years, is less to be 
wished for, and is in fact less practicable. Constant admemition, the 
eoiisciousifess of an overseeing eye, the fear of reproof, and the hope of 
praise, are indeed of service, are even necessary to overcome the desul- 
tory habits of youth, 1o check its wanderings, to fix 'its resolutions, and 
kedp it lo its purpose. These, however, are secondary and incidientri 
powers; they serve to relit and keep the machinery in order; but 
the great spring, which moves and invigorates the whole, is emulatioii. 

According to the last regulations, the University Honors are 
obtained in the following manner. 

When the student is about two years’ standing, he is subjeet to a 
public examination, which admits him, not to the Degree of Badhelor 
VOL.VI. No,XIL F 
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of Arts, but to that iutermediatc step, which still retains its old title of 
iSopAiata Generalis, The old exercise waa a logical disputatidn in the 
public Schools on three philosophical questions, which had long 
dwindled intb an insignificant form, before the present exercise was 
substituted in its room. At this previous examination, he is expected to 
construe accuralel^r some one Greek and one l^atiii ^ok at least : the 
most difficult works are nut required or encouraged, as there is no 
competition between the candidates, and an accurate gramiuatical 
acquaintance, with the structure of the two languages is the point 
chiefly inquiretl into, Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Demosthenes, among the (il recks, an<l Virgil, Horace, 
Sallust, Livy, and Cicero, ainniig the Latins, are the most usiiiil, books. 
Besides this, he is exauiinod in some eompendiuni of Logic, {'generally 
Aldrich’s,) and in Euclitrs Elements of Geometry. It is not thought 
reputable for a candidate to have omitted either (»f these branches, but 
one of them is absolutely required ; and in all cases he is made to 
translate a passage from some English author into f.atiii. AH this is 
done in public. Eight candulates may be examined in one day, who 
are all present during the whole time; and there is commonly a 
numerous attendance of Junior Students. Indeed there must of neces- 
sity be an audience, because every candidate bound to attend one 
examhiatioH before he is examined liimself. I’iie number, however, far 
exceeds wliat the Statute requires, and the School Is often quite full. 
The Examiners are three in number, annually appointed by the Univer- 
sity, and sworn to the faithful |x^rfoniiance of their duty. 

If the student fails on this occasion, it passes sub si/entio. He doev 
not receive his certificate at the close of tlie day ; and he may present 
himself again the next term. 

After liavifig jiassed this examination, his studies are <ii reefed more 
steadily to the other, w'here the honor he acquires will depend entirely 
on his own exertions. He cannot present himself till" after the thini 
year is completed, and it is common to defer it till the. end of the 
fourth year. He is then examined first in the rudiments of Religion : 
a passage in the Greek Testament is given him to construe, and he is 
tried, by questions arising out of it, whether he has a proper view of 
the Christian sclmme, and of the outline of sacred history. He is 
expected to give some account of the evidences of Christianity, aiid to 
ahbw by his answers that he is acquainted with the thirty-nine Articles, 
and has read attentively some commentary upon them. He is 
examined again in I^gic, the object lieiiig chiefly to see that he has 
just and firm conceptions of its leading principles ; and on this occa- 
sion, selections from the Organon arc often introduced. 

The Examination then proceeds to Rhetoric and Ethics. Upon 
these subjects the celebrated treatises of Aristotle are chiefly used :«and 
whoever is master of them knows what an exercise of tlie mind it is to 
acquire a thorough insight into the argument, and what a serious 
discipline the stu<ient must have undergone, who has accomplished 
this point. The accurate iiietliod observed in earJi treiitise renders it 
not a |Hi!r|>lexiug, but* merely an arfluous task : the preci.sion of the 
language, the dose connexion of the reasonings thceulargcd philoso- 
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phical viei(v's, and the itiimense store of principles ond maxims which 
they contain, point them out as the best calculated perhaps of any 
single works for bringing into play all the energies of the intellect^ and 
for trying^ not merely the diligence* of -tlie scholar, but the habit of 
discrimiiiation which he has formed, the general accuracy of his 
thoughts, and the force and vigor of his mind. If it be at all of use 
to divide, to distinguish, and to define, to study clear arrangement and 
order, to discern connexion, and to comprehend a plan composed of 
many widely-separated parts, hardly any works can be yarned, so well 
adapted to all these purposes. To these is often added, at the option 
of the student, the treatise on Politics, which is in fact a continuation 
and completion of the Ethical System. 

Besides those treatises of Aristotle, Quintilian as belonging to 
Rhetoric, and the philosophical works of Cicero, es|)ecially that De 
OfKciis, as belonging to Ethics, are a<lmitted. And these last, as being 
of easier attainment, are of course the'^choice of many candidates. But 
neither of thorn are strictly imlis|)ensable. 

In examining vivi^ voce almost two hundred candidates every year, 
nearly in the same departments, much skill and care is requisite, lest a 
certain routine of questions he introduced, which a student may learn, 
and give to them some plausible answers, without having drawn his 
knowledge from the original source. Nothing but practice and 
constant vigilance. Joined to a familiar acquaintance with., the several 
books, can etiectiially guard against this abuse. Aud hence to a by- 
stander the Examination may often seem vague and desultory, when 
the design only is, to probe the candidate here and there, and to 
ascertain that his reading has been serious, not loose or superficial, 
or, as niiglit sometimes happen, none at all. 

At this Examination the student presents what number of Classical 
Authors he pleases, provided they be not less than three, and those of 
the higher order, including botlrianguages. It is not unusual for those 
who aim at the highest honors to mention Homer, Pindar, one, two, 
or three of the Greek Tragedians, and Aristophanes. Thucydides is 
seldom omitted. The other historians, and the orators, are also 
included, according as the studenfs line of reading has been. Of 
Latin /^ithors, besides the poets of the Augustan age, Livy, Tacitus, 
Cicero, Juvenal, and Lucretius, are the most usual* In the books 
that he names, he is expected to be well and accurately versed. And 
allhough great encouragement is given to an enlarges range, yet a 
hasty and uiischolarlike manner of reading, however extensive it may 
be, will not obtain reward, and is in fact much di^untenaneed. 

Besides the questions proposed vird voce^ many otliers in the 
<liltert‘iit branches of the Examination are put, and answered on paper, 
wiqlc other things are going on. And in this manner also the ci^i- 
date s knowledge of I^atiiiity is tried. 

The ^^latheinatical Examination is quite a distinct business. It is 
conducted indeed at the same time, but is chiefly done on paper, if 
the student has advanced far in those studies; although for every 
candidate, who presents biftiseif in Mathematics^ an oral 

eKaininalkuK in wbich» with a table of diagiams before Iui9, he is 
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called upon, not to give full and long demonstrations, but^ as the 
Examiner tunrs over a corresponding table, to answer questions relating 
to the properties of figures, and the inode of proving certain theorems. ^ 
The soundness of his scientific studies is thus made known ; and be 
faas problems, which require time and close attention, to solve at liis 
leisure on paper, while the examination pushes on to others. 

It must be well known to every one who has had experience in life, 
that, notwithstanding this formidable array of hooks and sciences, 
great numbers of candidates must he allowed to pass, whose attain- 
ments in both are, from various causes, very inconsiderable Still if 
the system be so conducted as to encourage exeition, it would be 
absurd to reject those of the most moderate preten>if)ns, who have 
passed through their period of residence with good conduct, and a 
tolerably regular attention to the prescribed studies. Nothing hut 
extreme incapacity, extraordinary want of school education, or gross 
idleness at the University, will absolutely exclude a student from bis 
degree at the regular time. Of this description some few are found 
every year. But even these are not finally rejected ; they may apyrear 
at the following Examination, and, unless the same iusuthcieiicy is 
again observed, generall\ pass. * Only six candidates can be exami- 
ned in one day: and every candidate must produce a certificate of 
having attendi^d two entire days of some former Examination before 
he can lie admitted.* 

Of those who are thought worthy of Honors, there are two classes 
in the branch of Litcratiire, and two in that of xMathenvatical Sciences; 
and nothing hinders a candidate from being distinguished in each 
branch : indeed this double Honor is vei*y frequent. The second 
class of each department is divided into (wo parts, an upper and a 
lower ; so that in fact there are tiiree classes of Honors in Literature, 
and three in Mathematics. The individual'' of each class are arranged 
among themsi*lves, not according to merit, hut in ulplmbetical order. 
It has usually hafipened, that aho'/e one third of tiic whole number of 
candidates have been placed in the list of honor: but of these by far 
the greater part are in the lower division of the second class. " All 
these names are printed : the names of those who simply pass and 
obtain no honor, are not printed. If any eantlidate is rejected, it 
passes sub silentio. His certificate is not delivered to him. 

The Examiners are sworn officers, appointed for two years ; they 
ore four in number, and must all be present, unless prevented by 
sickness or some very urgent cause. The School is in general much 
crowded during Examination-weeks, especially when a candidate, 
who enjoys any previous reputation, is to appear. In such cases a 
strong interest is excited among all orders, and great attention i» 
paid. 

It will he evident, from the statement here given, that the students 
are prepared to pass this examination, not by soieniti public lectures, 
delivered to a numerous class from a Professor’s chair, but by private 
tiittHly in their respective Colleges. This method of study is the next 
thing which r^uires to be explained ; for upon this point also the 
world are greafly, and in some instances purposely, misinformed. 
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The mode of instruction by 'College Lectures, which prevails at 
both tho Engli^ll Universities, is an innovation upon the original plan, 
yrhicli furineriy obtained among them, and which is still practised in 
foreign universities, and 1 believe in those of Scotland. Some peculiar 
advantages tliere arc attending each method, and tlie best method 
perhaps would be tlral wliich should unite both more completely than 
is tlie case with any modern university. If, however, they are compa- 
red one against the other, as means of instruction, the preference seema 
strongly due to that of Ct>llege Lectures. 

Under this system the pupils of one tutor arc easily classed accord- 
ing to their capacities, and the stock of learning and science they 
bring with them. When formed into these subdivisions, the choice of 
the lecture may be adapted to their peculiar wants, and the lecturer can 
perceive, individually as he goes along, how his instruction is received. 
The heaviness of solitary reading is relieved by the number whigh 
compose a class : thi'* luiniber varies from three or four to ten or 
twelve ; a sort of emulation is awakened in the pupil, and a ilegn'C of 
animation in the iri4nA‘f<»r, whieli cannot take place with a single pupiL 
and which approaches to the vivacity oi a public speaker addressing 
an audience. At the same tiir.e he can address hims^df to individuals, 
satisfy their scruples, correct their errors, and in so doing, the subject 
being thoroughly sifted and handled is seen in a variety of lights, and 
fastens more dumbly on the mind of those who ate listeners merely* 
Indeed, the impression ttms made by tlieorems of science, and by 
processes of reasoning on every subject, is so much more vivid, and the 
means are at band of ascertaining so satisfactorily bow each pupil 
receives what he hears, that the business of teaching is made less 
irksome and fatiguing to both parties ; and in a few weeks the tutor 
is enabled to form a jnster estimate of the abilities, and cpiickness, and 
mental habits, of his pupil, than any other system could explain to 
him in as many years. 

In reading the principal Classic Authors also, which fonns a great 
part of Oxford Education, the advantages of this method are not less 
conspicuous. A habit of accuracy, the last habit which a young man 
acquires by himself, is thus created. A thousand )>oiDts are remarked 
as he (^les along, which woubl have escai^ei] a solitary student. Bad 
school-practices are corrected. Principles of taste and criticism Hre 
conveyed in the most striking manner, l>ecau$e they arise out of the 
ocraaioii, and arc taiigiit with the example before him. Opinions of 
men and books, and whatever else is connected with the tcfiics as tbe^ 
occur, are easily communicated. The scheme of literature is 
gradually unfolded to his mind, according as he is able to bear it, and 
to profit by it. In fact, there is no work of the class here alluded to, 
wliiich may not serve as a text-book ; with which information of every 
sort may. as the occasion requires, be interwoven ; and the mode of 
imparting it may \w a<tapted to the individual who is addressed. It Is 
thus dhat the stores of one mind may most effectually be transfused 
into another, whether concerning matters of literature, or philosophy* 
or religion, or the conduct of lifi^^ It is in these readings that th^ .hiU 
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merit of those ancient iikmIcIs is made prominent, and brought home 
to the feelings and apprehension of every one. They serve as 
specimens and exemplars, according id which private stiitly inav he, 
formed and irtoulded; for in private study, after all, the great fiefd of 
literature luust be traversed. And hence is estaldishcd that intercourse 
of mind, wdiich, imperceptibly, gives a tincture even to the most 
thoughtless, and marks a lasting stamp on others, who are hardly 
conscious of the successive impulses^ by which the impression is conti- 
nually worn in. 

In the more ambitious display of a public Lecture, there arc, beyond 
a doubt, advantages w'liich private instruction cannot have. Tlie 
eflbrt of the Lecturer is naturally greater, bis matter > more carefully 
prepared, his tone ami diction more elevated and impressive. ^Flierc 
are emotions which eloquence can raise, and which lead to loftier 
thoughU and nobler aspirings, than coiumonly spring up in the private 
intercourse of men : when the latent dame of genius has been kindled 
by some transient ray, shot perhaps at random, and aimed least where 
it took the greatest effect, but which has set,.ftll the kindred sparks 
that lay there, in such a beat and stir, as that no torpid indolence, or 
low oartiily-rooted cares, shall ever again smother or keep them down. 
From this high lineage may spring a never- failing race ; few indeed, 
but more illustrious because they are few, through whom the royal 
blood of philosophy shall descend in its purest channels, but will 
hardly be brought down to mingle with the baser alloy of the unschool- 
cd multitude. It is not, it cannot be, the most effectual means by 
which instruction is to lie conveyed to the minds of the great majority 
.of students ; and' to do this, surely, is the prime object in any sy.stciii 
of national education. 'Flie 8iic<‘es.**ioii of illustrious names brought 
into notice by the other mode, is apt to cast a delusive 8[>len<1or over 
the prominent masses w iiich it illumines, and to withdraw our attend 
tion from the thousand inferior objects wiiich are crowded in I he hack 
ground^ less c«ptivalimz, it is true, to the imagination, hut equally 
intitied to the care of ti’ue philanthrojiy. I would not iindervaUie 
lliese higher doings ; but we miiNt be cautious how they lead us out of 
the track of plain and s<jber industry. A thirst for distinction may 
interfere witli homely duties more really imporlant lo mankiii<|^ Our 
husbandry i:* truly on a large scale; but h;l u.s hew*are how we sacri- 
fice, after the example of vain ostentatious brccdeis, the food of some 
twenty or tiiirty, for the sakf? of making a proud show of one. Such 
produce is not the true or certaiu test of skilful iircinagoment. If we 
send out luto the world :in annual supply of men, whose minds are 
imbiied w’ith literature accorrling to their several measures of capacity, 
impressed with what we hoi<i to be the soundest principles of poligy 
and religion, grounded in the elements of science, aiul taiiuht how llviy 
may best diri ct their efforts to farther attainments tii that line ; if, with 
this common stock, of which they all partake, tlic*y be encouragetl 
afterwards to strike off into the scveial professions and einployflicnts 
of life, to engage in the public service of tiie state, or to watch over 
and manage the lesser drcle of afi[aj||B, which the iiulependent gentle- 
pen of this country, and of this country only, conduct in their respeg^ 
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tive neighbourhoods ; I think wo do a greater and more solid good to 
the iiatjon, than if we sought to extend over Europe the fame, of a 
few' exalted individuals, or to ac<|uire renown by exploring untrodden 
•regions, and by hohling up to the world, ever ready to admire what is 
new, the fruits of our discovery. • -m 

Let not this be lonstriied into an admission »that speculation is 
fUscouraged. The fact is not so. But it is not, and it ought not to 
he, the business a body. It is for us to execute ati established 
system; to teach .?id recommend what is thoroughly approved* 
Indniduals ma' < in the task of discovery ; and they are better 

titled for t.hat ra. t., li \\k'\ he well informed in what is already known* 
In ca?.e tlu > -Ijouid Ue MMvarded for their honorable search, “ if 
truth^liail spoken to them before other men,'* let them in the 
name of trr.ih not withhold the secret; it will be eagerly listened to 
here as elsewhere ; and if, after due probation, it be found to be 
indeed the voice of truth which spake it, our system will thankfully 
rec^nve the wholesome aliment. But to exi)ect that every crude 
opinion or untried theory shall enter as soon as it demands adniissioti9 
and take its place amongst us, while wc rise up and make room to 
receive jt, is against all reason and the analogy of things. Let the 
experiments be tried, and rejjealedly tried, in some insignificant spot> 
some corner of the fiiriii : but let us not risk the whole harvest of tlie 
year upon a doubtful project. 

There is one province of education indeed, in which we arc slow in 
believing that any discoveiies can be made. The scheme of ilevela- 
tion, we tiiink, is closed, and we expect no new light on earth to break 
ill upon us. The sacred \olumc, we know, has been abused, (as what 
gift of the Almighty has not been abused ?) fur the worst and 
wickedest ends. It lias been hidden from the world, it has been 
corrupted, niisiiilerprctcd, and perverted, so as fo become an engine^ 
of fraud, error, and blind fanaticism. These arts and these acts of 
violence wo hold it our especial duty to remedy and to guard against ; 
to keep strict walcb round that sacred citadei, to deliver out in due 
nioasure and season the stores it contains^ to make our countrymen 
look to it as a tower of strength, and to defend it against open and 
secret enemies. It stands conspicuous in all our streets: it catches 
the oy^iii every direction, and at every tuiiiiiig: and we should think 
all our views incomplete without it. 

But i liave, while pursuing these topics as they pressed upon my 
attention,, left tw o or three points omitted, which belong to the detail 
of our |>Tococdings. 

Notw'ithstanding the high authorities quoted against the practice of 
composition, it forms part of the business of education in each College* 
I'hcse exercises, Jiow^ver, are all in prose, with the few exceptional 
bd'ore alluded to, and they are alternately English and Latin. In 
some Colleges a selection of the best is made every week, and read 
publicly before the College by the authors. In others they are collec* 
ted at the end of each term, some judgment is pronounced upon 
them, and those w bo have written the best .arc thanked and com* 
mended. 
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It i$ |Lllk> the practice of most Colleges (certainly of all the larger 
Colleges) to exainioe every student at the end of each ternj. in the 
stttdii^^s of the term. On this occasion he presents written notes and 
mbHklgriients v^liicli be has formed, and gives an account of any other* 
things lie has read, connected with the main course of his studies. 

There have also been for about forty years Prize Exercises, proposed 
by the Chancellor, in Latin Verse, and English Prose ; to which our 
present Chancellor has added one, at his own suggestion, in Latin 
Prose. These are open to the whole University ; and the successful 
compositions dre recited in the Theatre in the most public manner at 
the annual Commemoration. The number of exercises usually given 
in is fifty or sixty : and occasionally a Prize in English Verse is added, 
which has brought forth poems of no common merit. * 

Such is the outline of the studies of this place: an outline, which 1 
do not say is incapable of being improved and enlarged, buf which 
does seem to comprehend all the leading objects of liberal education. 
In particular, it might, without danger of interfering too much with 
the more etficient studies of private Colleges, admit of more frequent 
public lecturing than is at present practised. Uut to .<»up|N>sc that 
there is no such lecturing, is a great mistake. Besides a course, and 
sometimes two courses, in divinity, I have already mentioned that 
lectures iu tljis way arc read by the several Professors in Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Bf>tany, Anatomy, 
to classes drawn from <lifferent Colleges, at the option of the indivi- 
duals, or under the advice of their tutors. Public lectures, which are 
rather detache<l ilissertalioiis, are also read, one in each term, to the 
whole University by the Professor of Poetry, and the Professor of 
Modern Uistory. There is likewise a Course in Modern History 
often rea<l to a select class, in which the doctrines of Political Economy 
have by the present Professor been much introduced and discussed. 

That Political Economy therefore is unknown or discountenanced a« 
a science, is equally wrong with many other imputations against us. 
The best works iu that branch, as well as in the elemetits of Law 
and Politics, are in the hands of many students, with the full appro- 
bation of those who regulate their studies ; although it is never 
forgotten that to lay a tV>imdatioii of liberal literature, ancient and 
modern, before any particular pursuit absorbs the mind, is otir main 
business. Any student also may obtain assistance from the Professors 
of Saxon and Oriental learning. But it is seldom that classes are 
formed in these branches. Ji few individuals, enough to keep up the 
succession unbroken, have always made them their favorite study* 
But no account is taken of these matters at the Examinations for 
Degrees. 
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Sum is the abundance of the materials afforded by German authors 
wiihia these few years for this part of our analysis, that a mere cata- 
logue? would fill a volume. But if we confine ourselves to those, 
whose woiks bear the stamp of learning and research, our labors will 
be considerably circumscribed, and the adoption of this rule must 
necessarily exclude a great number of useful productions, but which 
a^'e destitute of that particular kind of merit, which it is the object of 
the present w^ork to record. Thus, notwithstanding the philosophical 
spirit and fine w-ritirig, which distinguish the pages of the illustrious 
Piince-Primate Charles dc Dalberg, in his “Character of Charle- 
magne, ” we must pass him over almost in silence, l or the same 
reason we cannot give an ample account of Becker’s History of ihfe 
World, crmliniied by M. Wolimann, ’ a work intended for youth ; and 
the Histories of Krance and England by M. Heinrich, and the History 
of Ireland by M. Hegewisch of Kiel are of a similar description. 

For the reascni above assigned, wc must also omit several biogra- 
phies, w'hich in other re pects deserve the highest praise, such as the 
excellent accounts of the lives and w'ritings of Hugo Grotius and Sir 
William Temple, which have been given to the world by Professor 
Luden of Jena. We are also under the necessity of excluding the 
collections of maps and historical monuments, w^hich have been pub- 
lished in several provinces. These stupendous enterprises have been 
for the most part commenced for many years, and on that account 
they do not properly belong to the literary history of the present age. 
They are besides already well-knowm to tlie learned world- Of tnis 
dc.scripiion are the “ Monumenta Boica,” the ISth and 19th volumes 
of which have recently appeared at Munich. This is the proper place 
however to mention a great work now in preparation by Baton. 
Aretin, the royal librarian at Munich, viz. the History of Bavaria ill 
the most ancient times. His work w as announced in a copious Pro- 
dromus printed in 1808. A Collection of Historical Monuments is 
also printing at Pest in Hungary, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Kovarich, Kultsar, slSld Abbe Eder. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that such books as treat of modem 
Wstory, strictly so called, cannot find a place in our present report. 
Thus, for example, whatever may be the real merit of the Chronicle of 
the nineteenth century, by M. Bredow, or of the Chronological Manual 
of the History of tlie present time by M. Wedekind, these works cannot 
be noticed. It is but fair however to state that M. Bredow’s •• Uni- 
yersal History, political and literary’’ has gone tluroagh three editions 
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in the short space of as many years* It is a most excellent elemen/ 
tary work* and ought lo be translated into every known language. 
There is anotlier estimable work of tlic same nature by M. Cruse of 
Oldenburg, accompanied by historical charts to mark the various' 
epochs from A. D. 400. but it is painful to remark that from some 
unknown cause the author has not been able to continue his work* 
beyond the eleventh century. 

NOTICES. 

J. We shall have but little to notice on the subject of ancient* 
Greece, for the “ History of the Greeks/* in six volumes recently 
published by tlic learned M. Eiclistadt of Jena, whatever may be the 
improvements he has made, is merely a free translation of the English 
work of Mitford. But the able historian of Charlemagne and Ivlax- 
imilian, M. Hcgewisch, to whom we are indebted for several classical 
inquiries into the history of the middle age, the Finances of the 
Romans, &c.has given us some very valuable geographical and his- 
torical fragments on the Greek colonies, on the motives, which occa- 
sioned their establishment, on their earliest condition, and on tlieir 
subsequent advancement in population and political influence.*^ 
Altona, 1809. 

2. The excellent book of Professor Heeren of Gottingen with the 
title of ‘‘ Ideas on the Politics, Alliances, and Commerce of the chief 
nations in the ancient world,*’ i> vols. 8vo. and which has been trans- 
lated into French by M. Desaugiers, has reached a second edition, with 
manifest advantages from the erudition and industry of die learned 
Rultier. In speaking of Egypt, he has availed himself of the recent 
work of M. Denon with much success. His first volume treats of the 
nations of Asia, and the second of those of Africa. It is proper to 
mention here that M. Heeren is the author of the “ Essay on the 
Influence of the Crusades ” to w'hich the French Institute recently 
awarded the Napoleon prize, as the best production on the subject. 

3. The learned arc already well acquainted with the “ Lexicon UniV 
versx Rei, Nummarise Veternm, ct pra:cipue Grsccoriim ac Romar.o- 
rum cum observationibus Antiquariis, Geogi*aphicis, Chronologicis, 
Historicis, Criticis, ct passim cum cxplicatione Monogrammalum,” 
Lcipsic, <3 vols. royal 8vo, This work was published tow''ards the^ 
end of the last century by the Rev. J, C. Rasche, and the IcXrncd 
uuthdr has now roa(6c some valuable supplements and additions to 
this important work. Tw^o volumes of a new edition have iccemly 
ap|>eared, in which the author has proceeded the length of H. 

4. Professor Brcdoiv, above-mentioned, and who recently (1808) 
published notes on the work of Tacitus dc Moribns Germanorum, 
published in 18(X> a new (’dition of Eginhard’s’^ife of Charlemagne, 
with excellent variornin notes. 'Fhe last edition of Eginliard, previous 
to M. Bredow’s, w'as that of Schminck, 1711. 4to. with several coml 
mentarics, and a detailed account of the historian. M. Bredow’s 
edition, however, it is almost unnecessary to say, is far superior to any 
we have yet seen. 

To tlie above notice we ought to add an account of tlie edition, 
which appeared in 1807, of another historian of the middle age— wer 
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itoean Bithmar, whose chronicle’is so necessaij to elucidate the tenth 
and elaventh centuries. The following is the title Dithmarf, Episcopi 
Mersebargensis, Chrorticon. Ad fidem codicis qui in tabulario regio 
Dresdae servatur, denuo rccensuit J. F. Wisini, J. F. A^ Kinderlingii, 
et A. C. Wedekindi, passim et suas adjecit notas J. A. Wagner, Cor- 
rector Gymnasii Merseb. Nuremberg one vol. 4to, S20pp. The -new 
editors have been reproached with having altered in some places the 
text of Dithmar, as given by Leibnitz, in consequence of their predi- 
lection for their Presden manuscript. But every person must allow 
that the notes are complete, and throw the fullest light *on the obscure 
passages of the work ; circumstances which prove tliat no later annals 
ist of the middle age has been treated by his editors and critics with 
so mhch ability as in the present instance. 

5. Witliin these few years, a series of solid and learned Essaye on 
the history of the middle age have come from the pen of Professor 
Hullmann of Franckfort on the Oder. We are particularly called 
upon to notice his History of the Finances of Germany during the 
middle age (1805) Jwid a History of the Origin of the Drqits of the 
Crown in Germany, which serves as an apperidi x. Subsequently ( 1 808) 
ho published a History of the Origin of the States of Germany, and 
latterly the same diligent writer has obtained two prizes from the Royal 
Society of Gottingen for the best essays On the History of the 
Administration of die Domains in Germany,” and Oil the History 
of Byzantine commerce to the end of the Ciniscides,” Both memoirs 
were printed in 1808, and their perusal will convince M. Hullmann’f 
readers thatliis active and enterprising genius is capable of Conferring 
still greater obligations on literature and science. 

0. The History of the Crusades assumes new interest from the 
manner in which it is treated by Professor Wilken of Heidelberg^ 
Deeply versed in Oriental literature, this historian has availed himsdf 
of materials which were shut up from most of his predecessors who 
have treated of these memorable wars. The first volume of 
M. Wilken’s “ History of tlie Crusades ” contains an account of the 
first expedition, but die second is not yet published. Another writer, 
M. Hacken, has also undertaken to write the History of the Holy 
Wars, and his first volume has appeared ; his narrative is lively and 
animificd. M. Spalding’s “ History of the Kingdom of Jerusalem/^ 
which was published previous to the above two Imrks, is also full of 
interest. 

7. “ History of Maximilian I. of Bavaria,” by M. Wolf, vol. 1st, 
Munich, 1807. The author of this valuable work having died before 
completing it, the continuation has been entrusted to Af. Breyer, his 
colleague in ih# Royal Academy of Bavaria, who has already given 
many proofs of his historical powers, particularly in the great and 
^blilime views, which he lias taken of the study of natural history* 

8. “ Nrstoh, or Russian Annals in tlie original Sclavonic, com* 
pared, translated, and interpreted by Augustus I.ouis Schlgetzer 
Professor of History and Politics in the University of Gottingen, 6pc. 

In announcing a work like the above, we . call the attention of the 
learned to the labors of a long and well-spent life, dedicated entirely 
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to the study of history and the political sciences^ particularly of those 
nations \vhich Providence has placed in the north and north-eas^ quar« 
ters of the continent. Catharine 11. by an imperial ukase, issued so 
far back as 17(>3, charged M. Schloetzer, then a humble Academician 
of St. Petersburgh, with the task of rescuing from the chaos, in which 
it was involved, the ancient history of Russia. After evincing his 
talents for the enterprise by several minor productions on the subject 
since that period, M. Schloetzer has now published his great work, and 
dedicated it to the grand-son of the empress who first patronised him. * 
The present jiortion of tlie annals of the great family of mankind is 
perhaps one of the least known in Europe. M. Schlcctzer's work 
elucidates not only the old chronicle of the monk Nestor (the 
Gregory de Tours of Muscovy), which discloses the origin and progress 
of the greatest empire now in existence, but also the history of the 
alliances and connections of these Sclavonian hordes with their neigh- 
bours, witli the empire of Byzantium, and with our western Europe. 
In the notes, commentaries, digressions, and other critical disquisitions, 
which accompany his translation of the Russian annalist, M. SchUrtzer, 
with that refinement and vigor of intellect, for which he is distin- 
guished, has compared, corrected, and illustrated the various points 
of contact of the history of the ancient Muscovites with that of other 
nations at the same epoch ^ which must render his w’ork one of the 
most solid foundations for a general history of the modem nations of 
one division of Europe and Asia. The first volume is eniirelv filled 
with an introduction to the anc ent history of Russia, in which we find 
the most luminous and striking views of the essentials o? hist('»rical 
criticism in general. The second volume contains the ancient history 
of Russia previous to and during the reign of Rurik. The ihird con- 
tains the reign of Oleg ; and the fourth tnat of Igor. The fifth is in 
the press ; and the work is to be completed in twdve volumes. 

The opinions of M. Schlcelzer as to the origin of the founders of the 
Russian empire have been combated by a younj> scholar, Gusta- 


' M. Schla;tz€r*s otlipr woika of mapuitufic are his “ History of the North” 
and his History of Lithuania,” one vol. quarto each. Mr. Piukerton, who has 
recently presumed to expUin the origin of the Northern and German hordes, does 
not seem to know these classical works even hy name, far less those of Mahoov, 
Thuniiian, Gebhard, a|p a tlioiisand other profound German historians! To tlie 
honor of the German literati be it spoken, that their extensive knowledge of the 
langui ages, both ancient and modern, renders them truly cosmopolites^ when they 
undertake to elucidate any subject connected witli Antiquity or History.— [Note 
by M. Villars.] 

* M. Sciiicetzer treats of the Greek fire in the course of his remarks. But at the 
time of writing them he had not seen the ** Liber igniuni” ^f Marcus Grapcus, 
printed at Gottingen in 1805. The learned and ingenious M. Keck man in some 
observations on this book and its author, in the Gottingen Literary Journal of the 
same year, seems to think that tlie ** Liber Ignium” was originally written W 
Greek, but translated into bad Latin by a monk of the middle age. A critic in 
tlie Jena Journal however maintains that the Latin is the original, and that it is of 
the 1 ith or 12th century. He also refers to a curious dissertation published in 
1749, coutaining an account of every thing that has been written by the literati 
of the middle ages on the subject of the Greek fire. It is intitled De Igne 
Graeco ** M. C, Jttanovio.— Tnebitiir J. C. Titios.” 
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VUS Ewers, member of the imperial academy of Russian antiquities, 
who en^^eavours to set up another hypothesis in an essay published 
Riga in 1808, According to Mr. Ewers the founders of the Russian 
empire came from the south, and were Chaz ires, a ^Turcomanian 
nation. M. Schlcetzcr, junior, who treads in the steps of his father, and 
to whoTTi we are also indebted for several learntd works has ably 
answered several of Mr, Ewer’s e.bjections in giving an account of bis 
essay in a weekly journal printed at Mittau in Courland. 

This ingenious critic iM. Schloetzer jun.) has also recently Dec. 
ISOS; given proofs of his talents for history by a prize 'dissertation on 
the origin of the Sclavi, who peopled Russia, His paper was aiijudged 
by the imperial academy for Russian antiquities at Moscow to be the 
best, but the prize could not be awarded him consistently with the 
rules of the institution, the author being himself a member. 

9. A man of genius, who has acquired great and deserved celebrity- 
in a tlepartment of literature quite different from that of history, 
M Kotzebue the dramatist, has suddenly started into the first rank 
among historians, byjaublishing in four volumes “ The Ancient History 
of Prussia,” Riga, 1808 Ihis history commences with the most 
distant, or rather with the fabulous era of Prussia, and is regularly 
carried through all the revolutions, down to the remarkable peace of 
Thorn in 1466. A period of sixty years ensuing, comprehending the 
peace of Warsaw, the Reformation, and tlie Secularisation of Prussia, 
toils subjugation by the Knights of tlie Teutoiiic order, forms a new 
epoch in the history of Prussia, as it does in that of all Europe. 
M. Kotzebue has here undertaken to give a picture of ihe numerous 
important events which are connected with the annals of the whole of 
the north of Europe, and wailx those of Poland, Germany, and the 
Hanse Towns during the middle ages. It is our duty to state that his 
task is executed with that dignity, vigor, and graceful expression, 
which history requires. 

For several years past M. Kotzebue has been an inliabitant of the 
shores of the Baltic, and has been diligently employed in collecting 
materials for his work in the libraries and archives of the various 
towns and provinces, as well as of monasteries and private individuals 
in Prussiii, Russia, Poland, and the Northern States. Every where 
he found the most precious documents, but at JConigsberg, chance 
threw in his way a treasure, which surpassecflihll me rest. The 
Archive Secrete ” of the Teutonic order, which was shut against sdl 
former historians, was opened to him by accident ; and in his preface 
he gives a sketch of its contents. It is sufficient to say that such a cir- 
cumstance has given him a decided superiority over all his predecessors ; 
and the manner in which he has availed himself of the abundant 
resources thus acquired has proved that like Corneille, Voltaire, 
Chiller, and others, M. Kotzebue is equally eminent as a historian 
and as a dramatist. 

10. Switzerland, as most of our readers will recollect, has long 
since found a native historian of great merit in the person of Muller. 
On the continent his admirers are in the habit of comparing him with 
Tacitus and Thucydides, and certainly th^ majestic dignity of hi^ 
style, the vigor of his portr^ts, the grandeur of his ideas, and the rich- 
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ness of his hnagination authorise the tomparison. But M. Muller has 
an advantage even over ^lese ancient historians, which the rircum* 
stanches of the times in which they lived prevented them from possess- 
tfiisradvantage is displayed in his laborious and profound 
reseir?J|t'S into ancient records, which stand unrivalled in point of 
accurify. The historian of Switzerland conducts the history of hi» 
country from the origin of tlie nation through all its alliances with 
France, Italy, and Germany, which renders Ins work an indispensable 
appendage to the history of diese countries. 

The first four volumes of this valuable work were reprinted with 
considerable additions and alterations in J806, and in 1808 appeared 
the first part of vol. v. which commences with the restless life and 
unhappy end of the Duke of Burgundy, Charks-lc^hncrairei and 
brings us down to the end of tlic loth centiny. The succeeding 
volumes will conlain the history of the Reformation and of the events 
by which it was accompanied in Switzerland, How interesting will it 
be to see this important era treated by so great a master ! 

As M. Muller^s writings have rendered this the Augustan age of 
literature in Switzerland, it is incumbent upon us to nw^ntion a 
** History of Theodoric and his Government in 2 vols. by M. Hurter 
of SchafFhausen. It is a well written book, and augurs favorably of 
the author^s future career as a historian. 

We ought also to notice as a historical tract of considerable int€re.'>t, 
« An Attempt at a Diplomatic History of the ancient Constitution and 
Confederation of the three smaller Cantons.** It appeared at Zurich 
in 1 808 on the occasion of a national festival, and is from the pen of 
M. Gtjtldlin ilc Tiefenau. 

1 1 . Tlic voluminous « History of Germany,** by the late M. Schmidt, 
has been brought to a conclusion by M. Milbillei, The last volume, 
which contains an alphabetical and a chronological table, appeared at 
Ulm in 1808. The entire work is divided into two parts, viz. the 
anciiE^nt and modern history of German) . The ancient pan occupies 
five large volumes, and the modem seventeen. Mr. Milbiller, wfio 
succeeded M. Schmidt with so much success, is also the author of a 
useful ** Abridgment of the History of Germany.’* 

12. We have it also in our power to announce the conclusion of the 
kamedand judicio^** Histoiy of the Hanseatic League *’ by Profes- 
sor Saitorius of G^ingen. The third volume, which appeared in 
18()9, brings us down to the year 1669, which the author assigns as 
the termination, or rather the date of the last public act of a confede- 
ration, which had long proudly florished among the contending 
nations of Eumpe, but wliich had been many years verging to its 
decline. A fourth volume, which has been announced, will' merely 
contain the documents necessary to illustrate the work. 

The above ought to be regarded as one of those important works, 
which are calculated to throw the most valuable light on the history, 
the politics, and the commerce of the middle ages. The researches of 
M* Saitorius are profound in the extreme : it is only necessary to cast 
the eye upon the notes and appendices to be satisfied with his diligence 
Ill4 ksuming. 
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Another very useful work long ago proposed has been lately 
ferougKt to a conclusion. This is M. Becker’s History of Lubeck, the 
t capital of the Hanseatic Towns. It is a full and authentic of 

the place, accompanied with abundance of explanatory dacjUlliSS# and 
notes. The third and last volume in 4to appeared at Lubeck'f^SOG* 

13. Alearned student of the universityofGoltingenjbutnow attached 
to the library of the university of Griefswald in Swedish Pomerania* 
M. Ruhs, published (1803 and 1806) a History of Sweden, in 3 vols. 
8vo. It is unquestionably the best account of that country extant* 
and forms part of the voluminous Universal History, published at * 
Halle within these few years. 

14^ Up to the present time no good histrny of Hungary was to be 
found. Dr. Fessler, of considerable literary eminence in Germany* 
has obviated this complaint by an excellent w’ork in 6 vols. 8vo. It is 
particularly distinguished by comprehensive and enlightened views* 
and bids fair to rank with the best historians of ancient or modem 
d**y:i. 

As connected \vitii the history of Hungary, v. e find the following 
work published at Pest, in 1808, by Mr. James Ferdinand Miller: 

“ Epistolx Tmperatorum et Rcgiim Hungarian Ferdinandi I. et 
Maximiliani II, ad suosin Porta Ottomanica Oratorcs Ant. Veranthmf 
franc, Zoy Anger All. Wyss, et Christoph. 2 'euJ)cnhacky 

qnas e\ riutographis edidit, ^\c.” 1 voL t>vo, 

15. Since tile year 1806 Baron Hormayr ha^ been engaged in the 
publication of several volumes of a “ History of the Tyrol,” Titbingen* 
Cottn, This ingenious and patriotic writer, who is also the author of 
the Austrian Plutarch,” lias taken the celebrated Muller for his model 
in the present instance, and lias followed the footsteps of his master 
wfith due success. The task of detailing the history of the brave 
Tyrolese*, vvlio from the earliest ages have been noted for their attach- 
ment to tlieir religion, libeities, and laws, could not have devolved 
upon a moie competent author than Baron Hormayr. His acute and 
judicious criticisms on tlie earlier and fabulous pan of their history da' 
great honor to his learning and penetration. 

lb. M. Mannert, one of the most laborious and learned adepts in 
history’ and geography, published in I8O7 at Nuremberg his valuable 
work fui the remote periods of the history of the bavarian nation. It 
forms a large octavo volume. 

17. The History of Treves” by M. Wyttenbach of that city is st 
most useful work. Few places merit so mucli attention as Treves, in 
consequence of its being the rival of ancient Rome. The works of 
Brower and Hontheim arc mere compilations, but M. Wyttenbach has 
had recourse to materials hitherto unknown. The first piu-t of his 
york printed in 1 8O7 contains the history of the ancient Treviroh^ 
consideied as a Gallo-bclgic colony: the second, (IHOo) the state of 
Treves under the dominion of Rome; and the third under that 

of the Francs. The fourth and last volume ( I S 1 0'l contains tlie history 
of til is city as forming part of the Germanic empire, until its recent 
conquest and annexation to France. The. work is full of plates. 
(Treves, 4 vols. l^Jjno.) 
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1 8. In 1806 there appeared a secoitd edition of the History of the 
three last centuries/' by Professor Eichhom of Gottingen, a wortwhich 
will be found to be a most excellent text book for the study of modern 
history, abounding in ingenious and enlightened views of society and 
manners, 

15). Mr. Frederick Eichhorn the son of the above gentleman, and 
professor of Jurisprudence at Franckfort on the Oder, has ]niblished 
the first volume of a History of the Constitution and Public l.aw of 
the Empire of Germany.” ' This first volume goes no farther than the 
end of the ninth century. Besides the perspicuity and accuracy of the 
inquiries it contains, the present work of our young Jurist acquires 
additional interest from the passing events of the day, which have 
given to the Germanic body a new existence under the deiinmination 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, which the author attempts to show 
is conformable to the ancient constitution of the empire. 
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T^he object of Bryant, in his volume intiticd ‘Observations 
upon Knir Passages in Scripture/ was lo pv€\ent ihe obloquy 
and ridicule thrown on them by some persons, in consequence 
either of their ignorance of the true purport of these narratives, or 
their unhappy disaffection toward the Sacred Records in general ; 
by showing that the miracles related in ilieni are pointed and signi-. 
ficaiit, evincing not only supernatural power, but a iiriiforin refe- 
rence to the persons concerned, their history and their religion. 
The lateness of the discovery, arising from the depth of the 
proofs, leads u.s to infer, that there is store of evidence still lo be 
obtained upon diligent inquiry in favor of the tiuth of the [Scrip- 
tures ; and also that there could not be any fallacy in the narrative, 
as the historian could propose to himself no advantage from a 
scheme, of which the developcment was not to take place for two 
or three thousand years. 

The ^Foiir Passages’ are: 

1. Balaam, reproved by his Ass, Numbers, xxii. &c. 

2 . Sampson, smiting the Philistines with the jaw-bone of avi 
Ass, 8lc. Judges, xv. 15 — 19. 

3. Joshua, stopping the Sun and Moon, Joshua, x. 5 — 15. 

4. Jonah, entombed in the body of a large fish or Whale, 

J^nah, L 4—17. 
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if the lulilorof the Classical Journal thinks the following Com- 
pf^ndiftiis vit vv of Mr. Brv.jnt's Criticisms upon the above texts 
Avortlij of liis acceptance, they are wholly- at his sei;vice. 

F. j®. S. 


i. BALAAM. 

The Midinny of which Brilaain was a priest ''probably, from his great 
rcpulcition, NuiUh. \xii. (>. the hi«! -prieM,) lesiding at Pcthor/ was 
an JMioniile province of that name. tt» the east v>f tJie jake Asphaltites^ 
peopled hv tiie j'>roi'/'nv of Ahraiiani and Kciiirah ; and not the similarly'- 
iiaiiii'J legion near the Ked-Sea, \vh<M«‘ Moscstoolc ivfiige for forty 
years, Lxod. ii. In. IVaiaam indeed is said, Nnnib. xxiii. 7. to be 
lirnught from Aranty or Syria ; and is slid more fnlly represented^ 
Dent, xxiii. \ . Ats ai Aram L^akuraimy or Me-opotamia : but if in both 
tbfse pa--‘'ages, by iiie ea^y and not unusual sub.«titution of a fora 
*T.“ for Aram we ivr^d Adam or Edom, and dismi .s Kiilifiraim as a 
glo.'-s, llie whole becomes coiisisleut. Tbi'' we sliall not liesitate to do, 
if we coir^idrr. 

J. That 'N^aljuraiiii moans tlie space belwocn tlie livers (in this in- 
.stance, the Euphiales and its tributary the Abovras,') whereas Balaani 
came from Pothor, by the river of the land of the cbildreii of 

Jiis people.*' ’ 

C. That he came ‘'upon his Ass, w ith on/// two servants,'* Numb, 
xxii. ‘2‘?. whoieics tJie immenbe desert between Mesopotamia and Moab 
could only be traversed by camels ami raunau'.'^ 

tJ. That he caim- on the !XH|uiMtioii of the elder of Moab and 
of Midian, Numb. xxii. 7. whereas there is no Midian or Pethor iu 
\leM»pot:imia. 

1. I’iial he was im>t liy B-dak, at a eity of Moab which is on the 
bonier (d’ Anion, wliicli is in the utmost coast/’ Numb. xxii. o(5. i. e. 

* (/.illci'l by lie* tireeK'! n'rp, amt In Taeitns probafily .'HNt. v. iator- 

preit il * it loek , of being explrdiieii from its Jtebicw etymology ‘ing, ‘ a 

place of jjroplu* V.’ Peter, iu tiie ojofeou of He«,yebiiu'-, b:;-* tJ\is iuldi’ioi.id eieau- 
insr, aim P.uara, am:ienlly ccMebialtd for Us LycuL' i>orlc.’<y is prol)-dbJy of tlie 
v.iiue extraction. 

* Tlie eoKvei-'ie of tbi^ nii^itake, vi?. a n fora 'i, occurs \>;<vbably Ps. exxiv. f. 

ami i ('broil, j. Cou)/>aio Sam. xiii. IV. am.1 I Cbrois. xviii. v, 3. 7. ami 

iTiiiuy oilier pii>-.ages. 

iSuiob. vxii. d'bi.i liter so particnlariwJ, caimot (as T^* Clerr supposes) 
lUOiiii X or’ . 7o^',v, the r.iipiuatt's ; but by cluuijKiujr, on the auiaority of many of 
tile veihious,H siuyle It i^ter in the ongiiral — for 'OP readinK “lOi? or 30P, it becomes 
i^till^mon* mcapabie of ibat iiUoiprctatioii. and Minifies of the children of 
Omar, Oman, or Aiiiou," a powcitui tribe in Seiraml Kdeiii. 

So it was trav»‘rscd by Abraham’s servant, Gen. \xiv. 19. and by Jacob, 
Gcii. \x\ii. l;i. wiioiea'4 the uriiiics of Cra.*'Su-», Antony, 'riajan, Julian, and 
Cvordian, in their oxpeditioii.s to Babylon and the Kast, w ent about by Syria 
north, and cro.s.s(Ml the Biiphrati's at Zeugma nr ('crensiiiin ; as well as the .Assy- 
rian armies, on their way to Judaea and Egypt. Splonioii built Tadmor, or 
ralinyra, near tlie western extremity of the desert; for the of travellers. 
(SCiiron. viii- 4') 

VuL.VI. No. XII. 
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t(» the soutli of Moab, not toward the Euphrates, which was nearly 
north ; and,. y, ” 

5. Tliat oil his way lie was carried hy liis ass into “ a field/’ and ^ 
among ** vincyiirds/’ Numb. xxii. Q3, 2 1*, whereas Mesopotamia, 
tlioiigli fruitful toward Armenia, on the side of the Euphrates is a 
peifeet desert, without any grass or trees ; and that no vines were to 
be found, even at Habylon, we have tlie testiniony of Herodotus; 
(r. IP3.) while iMoab, and Midiaii, and Edom, were in a high state 
of eiiltivation in this respect.* 

These arguments, -coii junclivciy taken, prove that Fethor imi.-il have 
been an oracular city or temple in Midiaii, Tcalled al-^o Edom,) near 
iMoab, of wliieh Balaam uas very probaldy the Arrlii inage, orirliief 
diviner. Here the woi>Inp of Baal peor, (the Peor-Apis, or Priapus 
of the aneients,) and, most likely, of his attendant the a^s, princijially 
prevailed. Thi'* animal, in its wild state, lemarkably beautiful/ and 
an emblem of liberty, Job \\\i\. 5, was tiist (it may be presimicd) 
made an object of veneration in these thirsty rejLyfcsis from its peculiar 
sagacity — perliaps by siiutling up tlie air, and thence inhaling the 
moisture— in (li'^cov Cl ing springs of water.^ The female ass had the 
farther rccommeiidation of supplying iiiitrimciit, which in these <lis- 
tricts-^ could not be derived from tlie cow, (though worshipped, on 
this very account, in tlie more feitile plains of EL'ypl,'^ and was there- 
fore ]vrobably preferred for the saddle; as that both of Abralrain, 
Gen. wii. 3. and of Balaam is rendered by tlie lAX. y) oVo;. 

That the asinine sticrics did not then bear its presinil despi^pd cha- 
racter, in the lieatlieii idea, will appear — if we recolleet, that they 
carried Bacclins and Silemis, as well as the sacrofj vessels in tiie Mysle- 
rit's of Ceres : that the first of those deities, indeed, was reputed to 
have placed them in tlic celestial sphere (ns Jiaving saved liim from ii 
niighly deluge) with their csLryyj or crih, itself jierhaps a distant 
adumbration of the Ark ; and that both these e\>n.ste!lations are reek- 
oued ominous of serenity.* It proves nothing hostile to this observa- 


' Sec Nuin!». xx. 17. xxi. Isai. xvi. 8, Jcieniiah xx\iii. 3‘J, <Sic. 

^ Marl, xiii, 110. ^ 

^ See IN. civ. if. To this fwiilty, wc can hardly doubt, allusion is made, 
Gen. xxxvi. yt. where the word OJD*, translated ‘Mules,’ should (on thoantho* 
rity of the Syriac Version, and the Vulgate,) be translated ‘ Waters;’ iinplyitij; 
that Allah first remarked this valuable instinct of the Ass, and what, well deserved 
honorable record, taught its useful application. His name, derived bojn ^ a 
fonutaiii,’ appears to confirm this conjecUiio. Tacitus, (Tlist. v. .3.) with the 
Arenial mistake of a heathen and a foreigner, seems to have jumbled togetiier the 
stories of Allah and of Moses; (Niiiiib. xx. <i.> for it is, surely, not too retined 
in his rupes to have the Petlior in <picstion. See not. 1. p. 3^1. ^ 

* So in Job’s stork, vvliicli woiilrf naturally he adapted to the barr-nuiess of hi* 
situation — whethi’r Ur was an Arabian provinee in the neighbourhood of Midiaii, 
or actually a part of the latter conntiy — Shc-asses arc exclusively mentioned, as 
best suiting a sandy s<*il, (i. 3. xlii. Itf.) for ** F.dom's dwelling w;is of the dew 
ofheavcMi from above (Gen. xxvii. 3l>.) whereas to Abraham, who was going 
to “ aland of brooks of water,” (Dent. viii. 7.) Pharaoh gives both he-asscs 
and she>asscs, Gen. xii. Iri. 

s Tbcocr. xxii. !^. They were probably placed in the lieavens by the Edomites^ 
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tion, that the Greeks " and more modern nations, by their proverbs 
and llieir trealment of this unfortunate animal, have evinced a diff-.rciit 
opinion; or that Bahiam treated that, upon which tc rode, with so 
much severity ; as the imputed sanctity, in countries where the 'Ov&Xa- 
rpla was estahlislied, did not extend heyon.l the enshrined individuaL 

The iMMieiid inferences tlieii are, 

1. That Balaam, ii man highly ^dfted, hiil devoted to the foulest 
idolatries, and persevering (notwithstanding tlm druinu ialions of the 
Aliiiigliiy,) ill his infatuated determination to serve Ba^»K,^ wa*^ re- 
proved by his own oracle, which he tlieii found to he invesleft with 
faculties loftier than even he had suspected ; arwl constrained in ddi* 
9?//o,'*witli words not his own, to “bless lljose whom the Lord had 
blessed/' Numb, xxiii. 20. This blessing, extorted iVoin the mouth 
of an enemy, must itave great weight. 

2. A fartiier effect of the Miracle would be, that Israel, seeing a 
fact exhibit jug might In voiul that of the gods of V.dom ami Miilian, 
would despise :ui))erHibons, hy which they might i^therwise (from their 
future coiitiguitv to tho^e nation^,* have beta seduced. 

3. But u princifjal conse^jiH iiri» is the suhst-rutiating of a propliecy 

delivered, received, and recoiiled, hy an enemy ; referring to events, 
many of wliich did not take place for several agc>, till \er>ions of tlic 
Sav ieil History preclmk d all inferpolatinu. One pail of it, in parti- 
cular, deuiamL remark; “ He iCurist"^ sb.d! suite tie corners, 
rrPNQi ofMoab" — where the L\\ tra^-.slation, /ycy.O’/ac, y,oyryoC§^ 
is piol.ably the be?t — “and destroy all lh“ rhild:en of Sith,"^ Now 
Pintarch, in his ‘ Isis and D^iri^,’ e\prcs^!> fdonlif.es S^tliwitli Tsplioii 
or Peor-Apis, in whose temple the \.as practised bv the 

Egyptians. 

it remains only to add, that Balaam, Inn ing taught Bahik “ to cast 
a stumbling Idoek bchne the children of Israel, to eat things unto 
idols, and to eommit foruicatioii,'’ 5<ev. ii. 14. returned home. Numb, 
xxiv. 2.3. and was there slain, xwi. 7, 8. 

N. B. The D^p, ‘ the mountains of Kiddim,' (ortlic east^ would ill 
apj>iy »o cuuntiics hevond the Euphrates, which, as alune ob?erve<J, 
lay nearly north of Moab; and iiitich more probably moans some 
eastern eminences, as distinguished from others in the west. Sucli 


their votaries ; as “ the wisdom” a^^eviliefi to that people (Jorem. xlix, 7. Obati. 8.) 
doubtless iiiclmfed astroiioifiy. Dion. lOP. 

* “Ovo; Xyp/'/.v, o\ov t/xla, o>9v S.-i-yrtrs;, x, T, >, Soc Jereni. xxii. IP. 

% In vetVronee to tliis obstinacy, if we ad<»|>t the idcu (favored hy luaay of the 
veraions) that the ass only hciit to the earth, or bowed down, in rcxercnce 1o 
tlie aiiirel, we tind a proverbial iimxiin eunent in the Kast— not to proceed in 
any road, Sv o ova; oxXriatj, ‘where an ass Jiad bent -its knees,' *’ 'rhi" maxim 
Pythagoras (aecorilinsr to Hennippns, w; r'w — often confounded witli 

the Idiinuvans — subsequently intiodueed ii>to his institutioii'^. 

’ Meaning perhaps, ‘Magi, or Piiests of the first order.' So Poti-piicra, 
priest of Phar, or the saered OxorCow*^; Petaphree, ofKcotbctSuu) Pctosn- 
«us, of the deified Crocodile; Petosiris, of Osiris, &c. 6cc. 
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were Hor and Seir, respect to the Ereb, or western ridt^es; both 
described by Jo>e|)lius, Beil. Jud. iv. s. 'Flieso ran parallel in u di’ 
rcction norlli a??d south, and llie valley of Suit lay between llieni. 

Upon this sul)iect, the loaiiied Hu!»li Fanner wrote an Fssay. To 
such as can be ainused with dippiuit levity on a tt.\t of ^eiijituiv, the 
abstracter loeonujiends (leihle^' ‘ Critical lleruarks/ in lov. This 
eonniienlator sets out \\i\h pnmoniicing the whole “ to 3ui\e all the air 
of alc^endarv tale.’' llis <d>st‘rvatioi]s on \xii. are '.rosslv profane. 
11 is version of baths,* in the slorv of Anah ; and indeed 

every part of his no* k mmhve fptaulttm discf rpnt froin the aeiile, pro- 
fouu<l, and revereulial di.-(piisiiioii-> of Mr. Bryant. 

V. SAMPSON. 

Sampson hatl been bound, and deliveretl to the Pbiiistines at re< hi.‘ 
This name, as interpreted by A<juila, Symniaehu^, Ax. c‘iy.yJ:vy and l>y 
Jerome, Arc. iMaxidn, must liave leferenre to so’^ e auiuial ; and was 
probebly, with its namesake fountain, («d' which we an* informed by- 
Mich. iilycas, Ac.; siicrcd to the as^,’ on aeeoimt of its peculiar 
instinct in discoveriiii; water, and its hcin;» here, as well us in Ed(»iu 
and MUlian, reputed oracular. On this hypothesis then the ol)ject of 
the Miracle, performed with the fresh jaw-lMme of an as^, upon the 
worshippers of that animal was Mike that of Balaam, Numb. N\ii. Ac.) 
two-fold ; to prove the superiority of tlie (y)d ot* Israel to the Canaani- 
tish deities, and to deter the Jews from beii.^ smitten by tlie epidemic 
idoltltry. 'Fliis, indeed, was the drift of all Saai^'son’s preternatural 
o|)eratioiis ; and, particularly, to briiii; into rtbominatmn witli the 
Israelites Baal-pc</r, or Priapus tlic ijod of fountains. 


* This, Jerome arul KcJaml (in his IMIe’^t.; idr iitily with ffuinnih, Josh. w. 

10. or I'lhMitfieropolis ; l)ut Bryunt thinks J.f s'iii was morepropcily tin t^MopIe, 
and Honunli a city of Philistiiii, not far to tKi' of (1;um, and^ilie real IJru- 
tberopolisy t)zoUis, or Ashdod, and eon^rrjupiitly the n» aier,t to Hehron, wliciiec 
Sampson wu.s brought eaptise, of any in that rj‘;;jr)M : tins latter immic bring tlie. 
substitute for tlie Hor and Horniah in F.doin, Nund). \\i. I. Jo-b. \iJ. 14. rSec 
Jeroin. in Obad. 1. and Kel. Palest, p. Lint the nuinr of lh<* ei*y, Judg. 

i, 17. was most probably ?iijper*>ctled, lo cfirct to tlic inoiiclc eoiun ctcd 

with the name of the temple. 

* So *nK, ‘ L’rhs Onagri,^ near Kadesh, Petra in Edom, &<*. ami riMiiy 
Grecian names of si inilar import, derived by the early oolonivation of (irreee 
fi’oiti Egypt, Philistini, and the region.^ about Tyre and Siilon ; e. g. Ecv hi or 
Lechapiim near Corinth, abo\e whieli lay what Stiabo calls avo/i and 'I'liii- 
cydides 'Ojjof ovtio;. The foiiiitaiu Pirene in its neiirlibom imod, di^seov^ ird by 
Pegasus (who found Hippocrcue by his foot) is most piobabiy from ‘ Own- 
ger,* So, near an old statue of an ass at Naiiplia, in Aivolis, laii a stream ca’led 
Amymone. Now, On, is the pninilive name of this animal, wheuee ovrtypio;, or 
Onager; and Aniom- (CDDH) -or, Aqu^ Asinnrio!, So likewiM; hau yv/i5o; <prc» 
ciseiy the same ns Ecchi-Clioinar,) mentioned by Strabo, viii. and Pansan. iii. 
on the coast of Laconia, near llie ruins of some Egyptian temples, eCr, So, la^sily, 
©/^ai ’ovdtti (Strabo, iv.) jiear Lyons, in Gaul. 

There was also, it tn-ay be added, a Petra in Mact don (or, rather, in Illyrium,) 
near Dyrrachium, Luke in. called also l^ehi (Pahad. which far iker 

proves the coufonoity ia ritual worship among ail tlic cities called Petra. 
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If Ihci-p were here a Pel in, or temple of r 1 ivi'n$)tion, as Bryant con- 
jecliires, from t lie Philistines having assembled* at this place to re- 
ceive S;i!iipsoii, Judg. XV. <}, the name iin|v><^>d upon (Raniah Lechi, 
Cfi*. ill conscij lienee of that chieftain . *5 subsequent victory, 

w<Mild imply not simply * the casting away of llu; .jaw-i)one/ vvbicli 
was only a topical action, bul the njedion of Leclii uiul its idolatrous 
worship. 

That Sampson did not slake liis thirst at this fountain, which, like 
nian^ others in Eu}pt, (Ireece, and the Past, was e^'tocuiVd sacred, might 
arise fiom his fears of l!ie Pliiiii>iiiies, ver. IS. or from the curse recently 
denounced against it and its litcs. He thcrcbjiv intohrs (iod for assist- 
anei'« and a iniiaculous discliaiL'C of water takes place from the jaw- 
l)oiie, which lie calls Kii-iiac< ori, ‘ the fountain of iiwocatioii.’^ I'lie sub- 
scqiieiil ]'jhraftC, “ wliicii in in f^echi at this day,*’ imj>l'ving any thing of 
long duraticjii, (1 Kings xii. If}. Q Chron i.'. S. D< ul. xi. 4 . Jos]#. \iv. i.) 
by no incai.s id<'nli(ies ibis leinoornv s'ip]dy with tin*, fuimtain Leclii, 
wliich (uot\villnt;»in^': ^ it nll\ appiOj)iiat<'d name) is described 

by man N aiilliors as haig jMior ti> SumpN ' ilnie; ])ut refers to its 
iialural anieecdeiit, llu* nanie LnJlaccoti, wiiich, with the connected 
miracle, was for a con- j h . aide peiiod prescrvc'd at Unit place, 

’I’o the chji’ction, ilsal Ihe iawlKuie could not contain water enough 
for t lie purpoa*, ina;> he opjot-cd the widow of Sarepia’s cruse of oil, 
1 Kings wii. 1 . 5 . tlie oil of lie Thiiuauiilo, 2 Kings iv. (>. the loaves 
ami fi>li(‘s of the N. T. Ac. ifiiultcd an oiqcdion, |>rofc»sing to limit 
the operation of an a\owcil miracle, <le>ervcs any answer. 


N. B. The slorv of the foxes with tlie firebrands, Judg. xv. t, 5 . an 
doing cftcctual injurv to tlie enemy, is vindicated by Ovid. Fast, iv, 
().S 1.707. passages wliicii imply, though the author liiinsclf alHrnis 
the i*oiilrary, more tliuii a M»litaiy instance of mischief, to justify a 
gciicitd and .mnnal memorial ; aii<l is fartlier explaincil by Lycuphron’s 
/.aaTTOL'a;/ and Snidas voc. 'I’he Roman celebration of the 

festival, *]’'ulpium Cotubnstw,' recurred about tlie middle of Apiil, 


Tin'll’ solemn riiea.iipno-nt seems lo imply. Unit nouu* peculiar honor was 

iiipU* at this place. ' Tke 
upon 
torn ; 
* ob- 
lehus 
rise 
oth 

... . 

hcvi iiilrmli.co*! willj the Jihita Plm. H. N. viii. 41. rec u’iK it as com* 

inoi! in Affita. phage, * ihe temple of llie Jaw, must have been, not at 

Ongeo st’.i'V.s (m Matt, \\i.) n reshleuce of the Je.v\ish priests, who had thejmes 
of tlie victinu, hut a tempie of this (^luamitish idoiuLi'y. 

* LW. ili-'i')'! implying perhaps that spiritual hcailh was 

not to ho foiiml in tlie poiluievl ehaiiiiel of l.#eehi, biit in the living water of the 
‘invoked’ fiod of Israel. 

^ ‘ A fiiv with a firchraud at lii.s tail,* as La^sandra, vrv. :>4t. calls Ulysses— 
with referem e both to hu c milling and his iniu’hief. » 
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wlieii (as Bochart, in Iiis Ilifioz. remarks) llicre was no harvest in 
Italy* Hence, it n>ii .t have hceii imi>orlcil iVom a wanner chinale; 
ami from l.uhic, Culeiul. Pahvst. we leani that at Jericho ineunte * 
Apriii ttifii im 'jluvemere jum vt maiuicuceve incipkbat-- tt hordeum 
Tnatunui'L 


3 . JOSHUA. 

Thai th.e vets^^s 13 and 1-|., of Joshua x. are interpolalions, is hifi;lily 
|)rolKd>.f from tin* wonis, “ is not this written in the hoosv of Jasher?”‘ 
Then foilows liio quotation from book, “ So the sun stood still, 

The fonner part of verse 13. “Ami the sunf' <>:e. appears to 
he a '.'loss <»f the f|uoter. 

The ii'iost piolKddy refers to the idolatrous worship of 

Gilieoii ;:n I A jaK O, where (as in other i)arts of C niaan,^) we have 
re.i-^on to lid dv, siood two temple^, of lie* sun and the inooii, whose 
oiacies \\i‘te row ro Ik* bilc»iccd, a, d with tiir*h» ihe^ superstitions oi I lie 
Ca.t oU.iles, tspi't i lily of the (iihLonite-, •^e|'*piesse(i. Aiianist the 
esUihii dicd intcrpielation it may he ahetiiieit, 

1. I licit tne oenuouof tlio places, <»vci w!*ieli these two luiiiinaiics 
are supposi (i to have stood, is ver\ iinsadsf!* torv. Aii ann\ extends 
to a .i;ieat <iistaiu;e. If lo jovjm i the sun ap|HMic-i to “ stand still 
upon (iiheoii,” lo those who were east or west of him it would appear 
eastward or westward of ih.it place re>pecli>*Jv, All speciticiiiion cd 
place indvcu vvouUl have lucn to. ally supeihvvous, if the ohjccl had 
been simjiiN to ^ain time to pursue the cncinx. 

The same, and even ^featei, diiruiiltlLS occur with rejjard to the 
moon. I'oi the unMni could never be sku so i car the ‘^un, as holJi to 
seem stafiojied over objects in close vicinit>, wiiich ',^il ap. eais lioni 
Liischiii-., Jerome, Upit.iphiu 'i Pauhe, ^v.) was the case of Ciilicon 
and Ajal(»n. Neithei could her full hulit, if she had been in the op- 
posite part of the heavens, have been of much .service in the piesence 
of the siin. Besides, she is enj<nned to siand still “ in the valley of 
Ajalon ! ' 

2 , 'file duration of the day could not be uif'asured. ddiey had no 

tinic-keepers, and dials would Ik, usele'^.s. ^ 

^ ‘ Ja^ itr ’ ri enr^ e i. la. in a passage referring to cm iini'.laiices by ■»onie 

CCiUurit^s posterior to tliis event. He must tiiiTctore lilinsfif have bci'ii tar re- 
moveil fiojn the ilays of joslnia, of wtiieh be writes ; and lii.s cpioter, of course, 
BtiiJ fui'tlior. A siiiiiiar instanro is tbuiid jVumb. \\i. 1 1, wliere a marginal coiii- 
nieiit must liave been ailiniried into the text, 'ds “ tbi; wars of the laml” only 
commenced at the lime allndt d to, and wriritig itself is siipposed to have been 
introduced by wlio iii that ca-c could not refer to any prior writcM*. 

Jasiu-r do4*s not appcvir, from Jo.«ip|>bu.s, to have made part of the Jewisli canon. 
Whetlicv indeed it be the name of an author, or of a treatise, is unknown ; as in 
Ori"en’s Hesapla we i<ait hirl Bjbxiow roD t05oD;, and in tlio Vulgate, fn Lihro 
Justnrtnu, (jKitius i ndeavouis to resolve the whole miracle into a poetical ein- 
belh'^hincni, or a reflection of the sun from the clouds for some hours after his 
setting ! 

^ Beth-shan, Beth sur, Beth-meon, Bctli-baal-meon, and Bethslicncsli, (which 
Jerome, in his Oooniast. intf'rprets OomuH Sullty) very near Ajalon, &c. From 
tab, ‘the moon,* were derived LabHiioli, labnah, M. Li bonus, &c. 
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3.^The battle bio was now over, vcr. 11. and the storm ooinc 
down: **Thtn spake Joshua, ver. 12. the prolongation of the 

day, therefore, was unneces^aiy. , 

Lastly, The enemy had been chased to Bellidioron, and thence had 
fled “ to Azekah,* and onto Miikkrdah,’* eilies farther to the south, 
in the neiglihourliood of Kglon ami Laehish. Joshua’s A\hole progress 
from Ciibeoii had been southward, with i).*o sun beiore, and Gibeon 
and Ajalon nearly behind liim. 

In favor of an alteration of tlie veisioii, it may be eonsidered that 
the word DH, translated “ stand thou still,” properly signihes, 're- 
main thou siloiit,’ and so i-* intei preted by MontaniM^ and cithers. In 
the^tiis! of the ^ipinion* verses a diflerent word i> used, which 

pro\e.s that Ihe ])a-.va’jes in the tuo vei>cs, 12 and l5. are from ditfe- 
iku\ wiilcJis. Jasher, indeed, Ir s not a word about the ; neither 

can hi t “ mid^t ol heascii,’’ be referred \iiili ajiy prcci'^ioi-, to “Gibeon 
and tlic* v.dicy of A jalon.” 

(idu oii, v,hi(‘lj%a> one of " the royal cities, ” Josh. 2. w'as, very 
pndiiddy, guilty ol the pre\.ilent idoIat:'\. li'j uame, from 1^23, ' a 
hill/ u'-nl on the sun, implies this. So Ifkewisc Ajalon^ ( denotes 
* the place (m* shine; of the moon/ whose (eiiiple, we find, was in a 
valley ; and lb iijamin of 'rudehi informs us, that Christians still call 
this place ^ Tu til di Lima,' As the gods and the altars however of 
this friendly pto[de had been left untouehed h> the new-comers, to 
them tins victory might pos’^ihiy h\ both be ascribed. To weim there- 
fore the one, and to deter the otlier, from this impious suj>erstilion 
more cll'eetually than by a mere arbitraiy ediil, Joshua “ in the sight 
of Israel saiil : ‘Sun, upon (the high place of ) (Cbeon, be sihnt; 
and thou, Moon, in tin; valley <if Ajalon,’” ver. 12. Tlicii properly 
follows, \er, 1,5. “ And Joshua returned, Ac.” 

These words loshua luidmddediy, in his zeal to establisli the w'orsliip 
of the true (j(»d, iitton d rather as a prayer tlnm as a connuand. His 
wish was ace(»mplidied ; for (iiluoii, subseipicnlly, boic a high reli- 
gious eliaraeter.^ 

'Jdie abo\c correction is stvciigtlieued liy the consideration, that 
ne ither the Prophets, the IVal mist, nor St. Paul, although tiny often 
reh r to the dixinc miracles, ever mention the circumstiviu e of the 
ouu’s .standing still. Srot. /n A/e.) The okdy allusion to it occurs in 


' The T'^raelites must have stoppecl at Heth'horon ; or they woiiki have snlfricd 
eciiialty with Ihelr onenurs, from the storm. Ihey had preciously indeed made 
a forced inarch, which would render rest nect'siar^ fur tlicm, as they had per- 
formed ill one night, wliat had before cost ihem'two. (Numb. i\. \ T,) 

Sol, in iiihhon, site, ifc. So Ao.nila and .S)iiimaclnis 'rraurev. The 

1j\X alone have ',Ta' : the Latin, however, of the Syriac and Arabic versions^ 
cuiieiir with it. The Vnljsate translates, Conii'a (iibom «c muvearis, — Qu, Is our 
word ‘ iiu.vfu,’ to be traced to this origin? 

Sun among the ancient Hetmrians, Germans, &:c. signified * the moon j* and 
Ai, or Aia, in tiie language of Egypt, 'a place.’ . 

^ 1 Kings iii. 2. I. It appears, indeed, to have stood iic.vt in holy repute to 
till! loll and Jerusalem. 
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the Apocrypha! book of Ecrlcsiasticus, xlvi. 1. 4." whore however, by 
a double mistake, tlic sun is said to have “ j»onc back,'^ instead of 
standing still, and ** one day to have been as loii^ as two/^ 


4. J O N A H. 

Tlie history of Jonah is attested by our Saviour, who would never 
have appealed for the illustration of a fact to a Oalilcau apologue or 
novel. His date* is not quite certain: but that he was ))rior to Jero- 
boam, appears from 2 Kings, xiv. 25. Gatli-flephcr, in the tribe of 
Zebulon (as wtII as Nazareth, a few miles to the south of it) was in 

Galilee of the nations;*'^ so that on1 of Galilee did arise proph'^ts,* 
John, vii. 41, 42. Coming tVorn a nii\cil people, he was ])robahlY of 
unsettled print iplos, thougli like jjalaam. Numb. wii. IS. the old 
prophet, 1 Kings, xiii. 1. represented as “ a servant of the Lord;’' 
or ho w'ould not ha\e thought it possible to elude his power.^ He 
licver indeed showe.d any regard for duty, exeep^ binder tliviuc con- 
straint; ant!, w her that was reinoted, he retuinetl to his old super' 
stilions. This mig'ni in truth be the eaiise of employing him upon the 
present occasion, to evince the superiority of Jehovah to both the 
])rophet and his deities. 

The forbearance of his shipmates w^as much greater than that of the 
Jews toward the true prophet of Nazareth ; of whose death and resur- 
rection his hymn in the fisli’a belly, “ Thou hast brought my life from 
corruption, Atc.'* (as well as Ps. xvi, 10.) is strictly vaticiuatory. Hut, 
to begin ill order. 

Upon his arrival at Joppa, as not disinclined to the prt valcnt ido- 
latry, he appears to have put himself imdcr tiie proter'tion of the 
female * deity of the place, a large tisli or whvde, r.iider tin' name of 
Dercetis or Derceto ; w Jiose supposed daughter Scmiriuni-!, acconling 
to Ovid. Met. iv. 44. w^as changed into a H.we (TOV, Jonah,) Liie, 
de DeA Syrii), Diod. Sic. iii. These two objects of veneration in 
Palestine were, likewise, worshipped in many parts of .Syria. 

1. Dercetus is an abbreviation of the Greek 'Ara^-yanr, or Atar- 
cetus, i. c. Venus Piscis, under whieli name that godtless w'-as adored 


* Hahakk. iii. tl. obviously, from tlic context, refers to the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, the grandeur of the Deity dcsc<‘nding on Mount 
Sinai, and his moving all nature. 

* So called from its vicinity to and intermixture with several Gentile states, 
the remains of the Canannites or aliens from Tyre, Hamath, and the cities of 
Syria— as well as, probably, some of tlie Philistines, Josli. xix, i;j. and even 
Gath-Hepher might be so named, to distinguish it from Gath of iUiilistim, The 
contagious cftect of this neighbourhood was such, that few of the Galileans iveVt 
up to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover, &c. 

A prophet, however, the Jews, probably on account of his refractoriness, 
did not hpparently from this pasiiage, allow him to have been. 

^ If the Tarshish here mentioned were the Tartessua of Spain, he attempted 
to dee as far as, in the existing state of geogtapliical knowledge, he well could. 

5 Colitur istie fabulosa ccto (Flin. H. N. v, S3.) Thb Hcsychius calls daXos’- 
rij; Ix^vi 
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ut Iljerapolis/ From both Strdbo and Ilrsycliius we learn, 'that 
Atargatis (whom Ctesias identities with Doicelo) wa^ also called 
Athara; ami lliis, or *'A0 :c 6, fF^tymol. Ma/'ii.) is the name given to 
Venus by the Egyptians/ among whom slic, ot her equivalent is 
likewise denotniB'dted''A3’jf*, (Pint. Is. et O^ir.) and, in llie riiaracter 
of Atargatis, this deity was always represented as a Celus. Manilius, 
Asfron. iv. says, she Iraiisfornied herself into a lish ; and Ovid. 
iMet. V. 331. that sii ' eoneealed herself in one, to escape some great 
<langer. She was, *iii fatt, tJie same as Ihe Venus Marina, whom the 
Greeks denominated Ur/ria, ICiriiroyria, &c:. ail with refe- 

rence to tiie sea. Slic is constantly represented as Queen of the Ocean, 
Orfili. Hymn* ‘28. Her. and Leand. 24y. Ov. Fast. iv. yi. !():>.’ Hor. 
0(1. I. iii. i. I.ucret. i. 3, 8. Apidei. Met. xi. A'c. This accounts for 
Jonah s ]iarticulurl} aiqilyiiig to lior upon this occasion, 

2. Jonah, ^ a Dove,' v.as an appellation deemed applicable to one sent 
upon a divine mis.sioii ; and hence, among others, John the Baptist had 
his name. To Vei>'^ this n‘^’sticaH)ird was especially conse- 

crated, from its liaving iiniKmiicod to Dfueat'on, at sevi sv /.dcvAKi, 
good or bad weather. (I’lut. De Solcrt. Avm.) Hence it was much vene- 
rated, chiefly by the natives of Babylonia, Syria, and Palestine ; and 
wherever A targatis was worshipped : and from it many cities had the 
surirune of 'luuyrj, as Antioch in Syria, (Joza near Joppa ; (Steph. 
Byz.) and even the sea upon this coast> from Gaza to Egypt, was 
called Icvucy, 

Jonah therefore, residing as above stated, not, (1.) w^as most likely 
one of the Idniiu, or worshippers of the Dove and Cctus, and might 
thence even have luul his nmiie given by the people of Gath-1 iepher. 


* Called also Boiiibyce, in Syria. Here, according to Lucian (De Dek 
Syria) «hc was reprcvscntcd jvs half-woman and halfiidi. Some have supposed 
A targatis a composition of Atar-dag (.m, ^ Piatcin;*) but prefers Atar- 

cctus. 

“ At Afarbcck in Egypt, Vcmis xVtar was worsliippcd, (Herod, li. 41.) and 
probably umltT this app«*aranre. Beck is the same as the Hebrew Beth ; and 
signifies a city, as well as ii temple, in the aiieient Coptic. Uaelii 7ro>4;. (Woide’f 
Lev. Copt.) Thus Hal-bec wa> * heli CirUns/ 

At Ashdodaho there wore similar riles, as wc learn from Oiod. Sic. ii. who 
mentions likewise Si'tnivainis ; and farther iiiforms us tliat, at Ascalon near 
Joppa, she had only the head of a w'oniaii, the rest being fish. Desmit in jnscem 
rnulUr, The human part, perhaps, proeeoded out of the mouth of tlie fish (like 
the Indian visknow) both there, at \shdod, and at Joppa. At Ashdod, how- 
ever, the deity was uiaficuline, uml w<»rs!iipptd iindct the name of Dagoii, 
1 Sam. V. 3. where wliat remained standing was piohr.bly Dag, or the fish-part ; 
the human head and palms having been cm olTby falling before the captive and 
jnsiilted Ark of God. These deities were once worsvliipped in Canaan, oxcUisLve 
of Philistim, or Palc.stioe. Proper, *J Mace. xii. C(). Jo.'^h, xv. 41. and \i\. 27. 
where the Beth-dagon in AssePs portion, reaching to Zcbuloii,” must have 
been near Jacob’s city, Gath-Hcplier. 

3 The two last-named poets assign her marine iniluonce to her extraction^ 

calling her Aira.-r-rropo; and or/a mari (Ep* Her. xv. respectively. 

4 Tibull. 1. vii. 18. Phil, apud Euseb. Pra>p. Evaog. viii. and Diod. Sic. ii. 
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as a prophet and a priest/ It is even probable, that he had officiated 
at their altars, lie did not to Tyre or Sidon to take shippitij;, iiut 
to Joppa, the primitive seat ol’this idolatry bavin , more faith in his 
own deities, whom he had adopted from ilie Philistines, than in Astarte 
and Baal. In the storm, however, he owned “ lie feared Ci<*d as 
Naamaii, 2 Kiiij^s v. 15. and even Balaam, who vet was devoted to 
Baal-pcor. His direction to the mariners, me forth tlie 

sea; so shall the sea be laliu,'* he mn:»t have iittere*d bv a divi'je 
cogency, ieiitvsvt/ros : otherwise, he could n;»t liave been so certain of 
the physical con^sequence. The moral cousequ.nce wa-' st.ll nu>n5 
happy, for the mariners, seeing the inivat le (tf the w hide, “ otfe.»T<l a 
sacrifice unto the Lord, and nv.ule voub/’ Tliev were apival!*^! at 
witnessing ureal Leviathan, against which their embhinallcal iiad 
no power, swallowing up a strenuous votary of their ‘•iqvcr&lition^. ’? bis 
they would naturally report on their return, and it would i|uick!v v.lw r- 
ward be confirmed by the stramled Cetus di-^iiorging tbic t ; 

an event, which would brand with disgrace thei|^>)oa>.ted empic'^^ «*f 
the seas. 

The enormous liones of a sea animal, long jweserved aiid Tev>wenr*‘d 
at Joppa, wdience Pliny (11. N. v. ‘25.) inform^ ii>, they weir ciMr.ed 
to Rome to tie exhibited by the d'dile M. Scaurus, sC(*ni to (oidirui 
this account.^ These bones were preserved the nune natnralK , from 
the monsters being thrown so far inland, as to lodgi' Jondi sr,] 
(LXX.) This implies a low coast; and such, that of .loppa i-. ; Ibe 
water being shoal from Gaza to the Nile, so tliat na.j^elqm.'.t w:ts < ar- 
ried ashore (he tells us) on mens’ shoulders, and the road at pic.5cnr, 
according to Pocock, admits only boats. 

Now fishes of this magnitude are never seen in tljcse, or the iniiih- 
boiiriiig seas.*^ 'I’he one in <|uestion therefore musi Jiavc 1 m»cii sent on 
purpose from the north, to be stranded on a shore, where a hngu ti^ii 
was an object of worship. 


P. S. This miracle therefore, as well as the preceding three, was 
significant and apfiropriate : there was an analogy between tiie ( rine 
and the punishment. At Carthage, or at Tyre, the propritty would 
have been lost. 


* * lonah,’ in many countries denoleil a prii st, 7 r,of>iTTi; Tr^tp’ ("Hrsyeli.) 

or priestess, Herod, ii. .‘>4. See Soph. Trachiii. Paiioaii. vii. and Horn. Odvss. 
fv. 62. 

^ The very ship, in whicii he sailed, had perhaps the insii^ne of the Ceto. 

^ »Sce Pomp. Mel. i. 11. That these hngc relies could have no eonnexiori wiffi 
the fable of Perseus and Andi orueda is obvious, from the sceue of ihc lalUr 
being laid in A^ihiopia. ApoMod. ii. 4. Hygiii. Astron. i\. 

^ The one, stated b}' Zonaras to have been killed in Sevcnis’s time with fifty 
bears in its body ! and a second, said to have infested the Kuxiiie, &c. /uidcr 
Justinian, from its love of sailor's flesh, for fifty years, (sec Procop. iii. Mich. 
Olyc. iv.) arc not easily to be swallowed in these days. 
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Thcr reader will not expect from the abridger of Bryant a discussion 
of Ujitiurn DiiinimoiMi s Deeaiis and Dodecans, his allegorical 
Moiiarclis, and In') raraiiatelloiis. In his zodiacal system he regards 
Balaam as the dragon, (p. 2:j5.) and Joshua as the^raui, or lamb, of 
astroin>iny ! (p. 1*^5.; VVitli some arbitrary corrections, some ingenious 
coil ject ores, and sonic coniessious of diihciilties, which neither correc- 
ti<m nor conjectnie enabled hi.a t(» .surmount, the live kings of Gen. 
xiv. ami Josh. x. are {leposed into the live intercalated days, by which 
the civil (iitletvd from the astronomical year! (pp. *235 and 236.) the 
day, duniiir winch ** the siiii stoorl still,’ hnplie.s a period of time of 
* adofit 120 liouisl’ (p. 237.) Lebi, or Lechi, refers to “ the ass's 
hetyl , lined ‘by ojicntaiiits in the iirst decaii of Leo!” (p. 360,) and 
£ii-hakkore is iiderprol d ‘ the fountain of tin; palm-tree pulp ! ' — 
** Bill lu^w,” imiuiies the di.vserlator, “ how came Sampson to give the 
name of Ln-luiUKiue lo the place ? J know not : unless it were that the 
palm-tree is sat red lo llie Sun, and particularly in tiiesigii of Leo.” (ib.) 
Alus ! what nigci\iiity i.s there, which hypolliesis cannot lead astray ! 


BIBLICAL CniTICISM* 

To THE EniTOit OF iiiE Classical Journal. 

Some of your correspondents have wished, or attempted, to 
explain the Hebrew word D'nSli,* at the 1 4-th verse of the LXViiith 

Psalm. But perhaps they might have succeeded better, if they 
had considered the noun in a connected view, or as joined with 
the preceding and subsequent verses, and the history which 
occasioned them . to these points, or rather to the sense of the 
whole ode in which the word is found, I would beg leave to 
advert. 

1 am quite of opinion with most commentators, that this Psalm 
was composed by David at the time wdien the ark was removed 
from Kirjath-jeavim, in order to be forwarded to Zion in the city 
of David, to be placed there in a tabernacle, which the king had 
prepared for its reception. The ark had been neglected in the 
reign of Saul, and no inquiry had been made at it, as we read in 
1 Chron. xiii. 3. All the congregation of Israel, aware of this 
error, went up with David to Baalali, which belonged to Judah, 
to bi ing up from tlicncc the ark of God the Lord, vrho is repre- 
•sented as dwelling between the cherubims. And David and all Israel 
played before God with all their might, and with singing, and with 
harps, and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and with cymbals, and 
with trumpets, (v. 8.) During this procession I suspect that the 
song which was sung by the female singers,* under their master, 
and guides, the Levites, was what we find in this Psalm-song 


^ See V. of this Psalm. 
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now before us, from v. 13. to v. 19/inclusive. And the reason 
why it is in the title called “liDTD, a Psalm^songy arises,' as 1 

conceive, from this song or ode, which is introduced in the midst 
of it. 

The ode, together with the verse preceding it, I ngw proceed 
to illustrate. 

V. U. The l.orJ God ^iveih the word, 

Ot’tho'^t* that jjrooiaini thr ‘jiad tidinj^s th»* company is groat. 

I borrow the 'word from the close of the preceding 

verse. By the noun may be here understood the signal of 

victory, which was often proclaimo<l or published by a chorus^ of 
women 5 and thus the word rilTitOQrT, those that announce the 
glad tidings^ is of the feminine gender. The term is not 
improperly applied to an aj'.scmblage of women In other places of 
Scripture as well as this : see Exod. xxxvlil. 8. and 1 Sam. ii. 22. 
And thus at the re.siirvcction of our l^oul, thg 'pious women to 
whom he appeared announced the joyful news of the victory over 
our spiritual enemies, to which the ’Arriv/xioy before us has an 
obvious reference. 

V. 1 ). Kinu*^ oF armies dy away on all sides ; 

And the itiliabilants of* die house di\idf die ^poil. 

There is a repetition of the verb in the first line of the original, 
Trn] shall Jleey shall Jtee, But surely there seems no 

necessity, as some have conceived, to drop one of these verbs, or 
to change it into an infinitive. As Jordan was a river of some 
distinction in Canaan, and the expulsion of the nations was on 
both sides of it, such expulsion may possibly be alluded to in this 
repetition ; or it may relate to their complete routing, the rapidit y 
and univcrs.tlity of their flight. Such repetitions are not uncom- 
mon in Scripture : see 2 Kings x. 4. Ps. Lxxxvii. .3. 

JT'5 Habit atrix damns. 1 rather understand this noun 

in a colleclive sense, and have rendered it the mhabilants ; 

and it should be noted, that both this noun, and the verb 
that agrees with it, are of the feminine gender, and therefore 
rightly applied to women. The meaning of the stanza is, that 
the kings and their whole armies were so completely routed, that 
the women, or the most feeble persons, could seize and distribute 
tlic spoil : see Josh. x. 

“ In the spiritual sense, or as relating to Christ’s victory, it must 
mean, that he perfectly discomfited his host of adversaries, and 
left the field to the possession of the . humble and peaceable class 
of his followers. 

' It may not be amiss to observe, that the verbs in this and the 
preceding verse, arc all in the future tense, which is often used in 
Hebrew for the preterite 5 as, on the other hand, the past is used 
for the future ; and these changes arc made occasionally without 
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the conversive vau, aswell^as with it, or by means of a distant 
vau/ But as the Hebrew language has properly no present tense, 
and the language of the od has a prospective, as well as retro- 
spective, view, or contains both a history and a ptophecy, I have, 
therefore, the better to suit both, rendered the verbs^ hitherto in 
the present time. 

\ . i4. Have y<! lain union" viibhisli ; 

\i‘ wuiffs as of u ilo'.e ov«‘ilai(l with silver, 

A 111! hf r feaUtors of ti’o w nl.mt ? 

Dl^. I understand the particle here interrogatively ; 

and conceive that the address is now to the ark in its neglected 
stafe. Tlie'prosopopcTela is bold and abrupt, but very beautiful. 
The furniture of the ark was the cheruhims on the top of it, 
overshadowing W'lth their wings the mcrcy-seat, between wdtosc 
expanded wings tlie Schcchiuah resided, alluded to, probably, in 
the next verse, 

Ib. The dua> noun, may signify 7iearth~storicSj or 

pol~rajif^es^ and allude to a custom among the Arabs of setting 
their pots» on Iw’o stones, or brick-bats, against a third hxeJ stone, 
or part of a rock, for culinary purposes *, which stones were 
commonly of a dark sooty aspect : and amongst these it is pro- 
bable that the ark was thrown as among dust or rubbish in the 
days of Saul, and thus became in a squalid and filthy condition. 
Or it might have been thus neglected bifoi e the reign of Saul : for 
tlie ark is supposed by commentators to have remained at Kirjath- 
jearim, or Baalah, upwards of forty years, that is, from the time 
that it WMS sent thither by tlie Philistines, till it was removed 
from thence in the reign of David ; and during part of that time 
the Israelites worshipped strange gods, a^ Baalim and Aslitaroth : 
sec I Sam. vii. 3, i. and Dr. Hammoiurs note on this word. 

Ib, The expression yT*^n wliich properly signifies, 

MCitli the verdanaf of ' pure goldy I liavc rendered as an luljective 
and ‘Substantive, ndth xwrdant agreeably to that passage of 

Milton, P.ir. Lost, ix. .jOL with burnished nock of verdant 
gold ” Mr. Merrick reatis, of Ih -ug gold. The allusion is to 
the color of the fine met.d, and the expression an instance of that 
figure, called by the Rhetoricians iv lla 

V. i .i. When the Alnii^lity ilKj f i n! kinj;\s it, 

It MU> of the snowy ^\hi^elle^^ on Salmon : 

The Hebrew nill, at the end of the first line, is by LXX. 

rendeiod cr’ and may pc^-sihly lefer to the ark^ a 

noun of the common gender. But I takf^ this pronoun to be a 
feminine absolute, and to allude to the whole ark with its furni- 
ture, over which w^as the dw^clling of the Divine Majesty \ and 
the verb that follows is of, the same gender, and relates to it. 
This passage has been given up as inexplicable by some of the 
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most able commentators: see Merrvck's Annotations. But tlie 
sense of the whole appears to be this, that ahhougk the >Vhole 
ark had lain neglected or among rubbish at Baalah, yet before that 
period^ when the Israelites fought under its banner, (sec Joshua 
vi. &c.) when it was continually attendant on their victories over 
Jericho, over Sehon, king of the Amorites, and ()g, the king of 
Bashan, and all the kingdoms of Canaan, it was tlien preserved 
in a bright and most pure state, in the most resplendent whiteness ; 
or like the snow on the hill Salmon, which lay on this side 
Jordan, and was usually covered with snow from its vast height. 
The measure or proportion of some of the lines in this ode i?iay 
seem unequal ; but we must be careful not to stretch it to our 
own rules, for it may have been of the nature of such songs to 
consist of irregular stanzas. It is farther observable, that Houbi- 
gant, and one MS, in Dr. Kcnnicott's Collation, read with 

caph instead of beth - It was of snowy whitene^S/»//^c Salmon. 

V. 16. Is tiieliill of Go(J, a fttiitftii lnU, 

A hill of lofty sninouts, tho lidl Uashan ? 

Having touched upon Salmon in the foregoing verse, a moun- 
tain remarkable for its long snows, which at their melting en- 
riched with their moisture the inferior plains : the ode next 
proceeds to mention the fruitful hill Basivan, which lay on the 
other side Jordan, and was now become so far a hill of God, as it 
was the residence of his people ; thus reminding the Israelites of 
their victories and of their possessions on both sides of that river. 
I am inclined to think, that instead of the former we should 

with LXX. Vulg. and Houbigant, read IILH . is the hill of God 
a fruitful hilU -tvIov op';g ; the mistake of 2 for "T is easy, espe- 
cially if we suppose the Bashan of the second line placed just 
under the former. The word properly signifies gibbosities^ 

or protubey'aJices ; but LXX. read ipc T&ry^-iWjXivoy, If this be the 
sense, we might render, a hill oj rich eminciuies. But the word 
is used again in the next verse, where I must prefer the idea 
of lofty tops. I am quite of opinion with some other commen- 
tators, that we should render the verse interrogatively - Is Bashan 
the peculiar hill of God ? But if this be not allowed, and we 
should retain Bashan in the former line, and follow the sense of 
LXX. in the second, we may render thus, 

A liiil of God IN the hill Bashan, 

A hill of j'ieh eminencies is the hill Bashan. 

V. 17. Why tremble ye, ye high-toppM hills „ 

This ift the hill which God clelightetli to inhabit : 

Surely Jehovah will tabernarle for ever. 

Why tremble ye, &c. For whose root, as Archbishop 

Seeker observes, is not elsewhere in Hebrew, I would read with 
one MS. lYTjnJI with y instead of These are a sort of 
kindred letters, the tsade being more properly the Hebrew, the 
other riie Chaldee : and they wUl be found to be not unfrequently 
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put for each other, more especially in the books written during, 
or aft A, the captivity : see Wintle*s note on Daniel ii. 14. What a 
, grand and august idea is this, of the mountains being seized with 
a sort of trcinbliiig at the approach of the ark of God ; as if they 
were each with astonishment apprehensive of the honor of its 
reception ! 'fhe like expression may be met with at Psalm cxiv. 7. 
and for a similar occasion ; « Tremble, thou earth, at the presence ' 
of the Lord.” 

The preference is now given to Zion, which is the favorite 
mountain wherein the ark of God should jrest, and on whith the 
tem}|le should be (Tccted for a perpetual residence of the Divine 
Majesty. But as there is no affix to the verb LXX. jcara- 

in the last line ; and as the Greek word used for our 
Saviour’s residence in the flesh is plainly borrowed from it, I have 
rendered the word intransitively, so that it may not only refer to 
the constant resid^mce of the Schcchinah during the. Jewish 
polity, but to the incarnate residence «"‘f th.' Word, that 'was made 
Jlesh and divclt among w.v, or, taheniaclcd in //.v, when that polity 
was at an end. I hc passage in this view must be considered as 
prophetic of the incarnation of the Redeemer : and to this event, 
and the consequent glories of it, in the ascension especially of our 
Lord, the two next verses of the song may be adjudged to have 
a more especial reference. Or we might render the W’ord IDlfp by 
an easy paraphrase, idtLJix a tabernacle, 

N. if}, llie rliiniots ijf (iod arc twenty tiiousaiid thousands of angels, 
i. c. '•ccoiiddry or iniiii^it iiig spirits. 

'flic Lord IS upon Uieiii, a Sinai in iho holy plarc. 

The chariots. The original is singular, but many MSS. of the 
first authority read it plural. The armies of God are great and 
glorious, those especially that usher in any signal victory. The 
iron chariots were most powerful and fatal instruments in the 
ancient warfare. This may occasion the designation of the 
Almighty, when combating his enemies by this formidable vehicle ; 
innu/ncrablc hosts of angels were also attendant on his presence. 
The word or V2V (as N is often put for PT and n for ') may 
signify, of itn'atio7if or scco7idari/. From itn'avit^ comes 

secuiuhis^ and or secundi. Some would understand 
the word as only meant to multiply the thousands, and then to be 
of the like form with (Vdifcitm, and posscssio : But 
LXX. read suhvoCvTouv florentium, sc. spirituum j and I rather 
figree with this version and the Syriac, in referring the term in the 
plural form to the secondaries or ministering hosts of God *e)ho do 
his The word appears to be met with only in this 

place •, but there is a plural term something like it in Ps. cxxiii. 4. 
which comes near to the sense which LXX. assign to this word. 


‘ Jglm. i. 14. 


* P». ciii. 20, 21. 
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In every view, tlie passage is understood of the angels or blessed 
spirits, who excel in sirength and do his commandments^ hearken-* 
tng unto the voice of his *aooi'd. 

ib. The Lcfrd is upon them, D2 mter illos— among them^ 
in the midst of or upon them. The heavenly host are 
his supporters, and in or upon them is tlie Son of God in 
his dignity. Many MSS. read HinS some with, but the greater 
part, instead of, Thus was the blessed Son intro- 

duced into the world te conquer his and our enemies with a 
multitlide of the heavenly host. Thus also was the Law delivered 
by Moses on Mount Sinai in the midst of a large collection of 
angels ; when Mount Sinai was altogether in a smoke * because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire. The Schechinali or divine 
Majesty came down in a thick cloud in flaming fire, or with a 
shining company of angelic spirits, illustrated by flames of fire, 
as in Ps. civ. 4-. or as we read in Deut. ipcxiii. 2. He came 
with ten thousands of holy ones, i. e. angels, when from his 
right hand went a fiery Law. As this extraordinary assemblage 
appeared on Mount Sinai, so Sinai seems to be here used for any 
general assembly of these blessed spirits \ and this is what I would 
understand by the last words of the verse — a Sinai in the holy 
place — In the holy place on Mount Zion was the sanctuary or 
temple : and the divine presence, which appeared over the taber- 
nacle at its consecration on Mount Sinai, never left the Israelites 
in their jouroeyings, till they came into Canaan where Mount 
Zion was, and where also was the holy place, wherein the Schc- 
chinah continued to reside be’twcen the chcrubims, attended by 
companies of blessed spirits, like as on Sinai. 

\. ly. Thou hast Rone up on high ; Tliou hast led itv captive ; 

Thou hast taken gifts /wr ;«ni ; * Even also ybr the rebellious. 

At the residence of the l^oid God. 

It has been observed by some commentators that at the preced- 
ing verse the ode begins to assume more plainly its secondary 
or prophetic sense, or to be transferred from the ark to the 
Messiah, who was to take up his abode amongst men : and this 
sense is continued in the verse before us ; which in its full view 
is scarcely applicable to any thing but the ascension of our Lord, 
however some of its language may have been occasionally applied 
to other signal victories, and more immediately to the ascension 
of the ark on Zion. Our Lord, after having resided upon earth 
to fulfil his great work, at length ascended up on high, in the* 
most literal sense, or to the highest heavens. And this he did, 
when he had finished all his extraordinary achievements in this 
lower world, when by his death and resurrection he had vanquish- 
ed all his enemies, and \ot\ captive those who had captivated his 


. > Exod. xix. 


'''' licb. in tUe man, uo iii the margin. 
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brethren of mankind and confined them under the basest thral- 
dom. When he had subdued these he received of his Father 
gifts, in order to impart them unto men, the manifold gifts of 
his blessed spirit, which he communicated even to the rebellious, 
to those who resisted and repulsed him at the time of his incar- 
nate residence •, or when the Lord God took up his tabernacle 
amongst us, whereof that which contained the ark was a type, 
or when he dwelt in the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

There is something so peculiarly striking in the expressions of 
this last verse, and so exactly descriptive orChrist’s exaltation, that 
one tan scarcely believe but that it was originally intended 
in the prophetic mind, however unknown to the persons who 
sung or uttered them. Some reference may be discerned in them 
.to the seating of the ark with its furniture and tabernacle in the 
holy place on Mount Zion ; from whence many blessings were 
imp irted to the wor Slippers ; but the fairest and best interpreta- 
tion which can be affixed to the language is that which refers it 
to the event and consequences of the ascension of Christ. 

I know no better sense for the last words ?r 

• v; : • 

than that which I have given, which may refer to the residence 
of the divine Majesty upon the ark, as well as to God manifested 
in the flesh to destroy and triumph over the works of the Devil. 

The song is concluded with a joyful chorus of praise to the 
great author of all our blessings, thus, 

V. ‘JO. Ul^^ssed hv the Lord ; lie daily loadeth us, 

Imoii theGud of our salvation. 

V. 21. God that h for us is the God of salvation ; 

With Jrhovah the Lord are the escapes fro’ii deatli. 

I will beg leave to subjoin the whole translation together, as 
follows, 

V. 12. The Lord God givctli the Word ; 

Of those >vho proclaim the glad tidings the company is great. 

IS, Rings of armies fly away on all sides ; 

* And the (nliahitants of the hoii^e divide the spoil, 

14. Have ye lain amongst rubbish ; 

Ye wings of a do\c overlay cd with silver, 

And her feathers of the verdant gold ? 

15. When the Almighty dispersed kings on it. 

It was of the snowy whiteness on Salmon. 

16. Is the hill of God a fruitful hill, 

A hill of lofty summits, the hill Bashan? 

17. Why tremble ye, ye bigb-topped hills? 

^ This is the bill wln«.’h God delighteth to inhabit; 

Surely Jehovah will tabernacle for e^cr. 

18. The eliarioU of God are twenty tiionsand thousands of angels. 

(i. e. secondary or ministring spirits :) 

The Lord is upon them, a Sinai in the holy place. 

19. Thou hast gone up on high; thou hast letl captivity captive. 

Thou hast taken gifts for men : Kven also for the rebellious ; 

At the residence of the Lord God. 

SO. Blessed be the Lord, he daily loadetlt us, 

Even the God of our Salvation : 

VOL.VI. No. XII. 
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SI. 'i'tit: tli-.it i> for US IS the God of Salvation ; 

\Vi(!t .h‘ho\ali tlu^ Tjord an* the OAcapcs from dealli. 

'riiis ode ib concise and beautiful, and must be allowed to stand ' 
in the first aiur highest rank of poetry. M'he transitions in it are 
frequent aiul striking \ the ideas solemn, appropriate, and grand ; 
the claingc of persons sudden and extraordinary, but not unnatural. 
At one time the Psalmist makes the singers address themselves to 
the neglected ;\rk in the language of sympathy and compassion ; 
then again it is spoken of in its triumphant state in the'^thircl 
person. At its approaoliing exaltation the son;;: rises into a kind of 
rapture, and the surrounding liills are doacrlbed as in a paivc of 
trembiiiig animation at the favor or honor bestowed on that which 
is to receive the ark; when 2u>t the height of Salmon, nor the 
fertility of Baslian will obteJn for eillior the preference. From 
thence the prophetic niijid is Iran .ported to tl\e real incarnate 
residence of the Saviour of the world, the gy^nd antitype of tlie 
ark, to his ascent to heaven from Mount Olivet, and to the bless- 
ings conferred on the world by liis incarnation and its conse- 
quences. So fine a song, so sublime a piece of pi)euy, is very 
well worthy the introduction that is prefixed to it, aiv.i the large 
company to announce and publish it, as well as the solemn bless- 
ing of praise and acknowledgments to God which follows it. 

A (OUXTRY 

Driohlicelli Berks, yh^g. Sil. 18PJ. 


LAMDERTI BOS REGULJi PILECIPUM 
ACCENTUUM. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

W ISHING to contribute something important towanis tl;c next 
number of your very useful publication, I have thought it worth 
the while to send you a copy of n short treatise on the principles of 
Greek Accentuation, by tlie celebrated Lamhi-ut Bos. As it fur- 
nishes us with all the leading rules, which are necessary for the 
acquirement of this part of Greek literature, expressed so briefly, 
and, at the same time, so very clearly, I am ijiclinr d to believe that 
it will be at once interesting and instructive to several of yqiir 
learned readers. As to those, who prefer, s to despise the system 
of accentuating altogether, they are at liberty (if any such there 
be) to read, or pass over, as they think best. It is usual, at the 
present day, to see men, who cannot gain a character in any other 
wa^, endeavouring to secure one to themselves by a perverse singu- 
lanty of opinion *, but this practice has at length grown so common, 
tbat it has become quite trite and hackneyed. — ^Why did Wake* 
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iiijid iifftct to ilespise accents ? Surely either on this account, or 
because he did not uiulerstand them. The same answer may be 
applied to the perverseness and felso pride of such'as would actu- 
ally sulVer themselves to be “ incerps’d and demy-iiatur’d ” with 
absurdity.^ TiitJuT than forfeit otic at-^m of their alleged creed to 
the supcvlor reascjii of CQ}nmon sense. If Greek accentuation is at 
all usctul, wliy reject it ? and wlio can deny its utility ? ‘ 

lly the way, we are hiformcd th.it the enlarged and improved 
edition of Moyi lVs Grrrk Thccaurus^ supeyntended by Dr. Maltby, 
is to appeal* with th(' (Jrcek un-acconlu.itcd. Dr. Maltby’s learn- 
ing !nid judgmoiit arc known to be such, that tliis deficiency can 
only bo referred to tlie cjnanrum of trouble requisite to fill it up. 
The drutlgery would be considoi'abh'; but are there not persons 
who-^e time and t dicnt arc less valuable than the time and talent of 
Du Ma.itby, who would be glad of that part of the undertaking for 
a trlfiliig- comp'/ns.Aion ? And cc.uld ih'* be laid out either 

inc'ic u>‘' ’fidlv or move pr j:it :l>!v ? 

‘J !■ J. . \S ] lA ' FAR UJG A LIBELLL 

Lf//n!h'i:i Jl'is ]'C;:i/lcc Pn'^'ipihc Jcccniiium. 

I. ‘Icrt'itliinis \ clustibsirni Gr.rci ‘^cnbeiido \i i non sunt, ut ex antl- 
MSd . ajtp.ivri. Quia verb hedio, ct a iongo tempore, in GrKCO- 

uirn libils uMiipaiUiir, i>cc siio carcut usii, breviter quaidam de iis 
inonend.i sunt. 

I I. /k'i't'///i{s CNt proTUinciandi ratio, qua syllaba alia in pronunciando 

aUoilitLjr, alia deprimiiiir, alia ir.lleccitiir ct tardiiis traliitiir ; quod 
iiullcaiiL /lo/tP Aeceniru, <,uir sunt ires; ) not i cs*: asccndcMi- 

tis voris; fi/vnA (' ) not.i tL'M:enrientis ; (" ) nota primo 

ascendenLis, d<-*ln desceiuleiiji^, vocis; constat <'y Ac:/to ct (r/-nA; siisti- 
nct ct cpiasi circiimagit voceni. Nomina ah ronmsica petita videntur. 

HI. Acuin'i csic, vA iji sylla!)a, (jualo \ocabuluni dir.i- 

tur ; vel In /iruidliAhly quale ; vc! in anlcpenidiimaf 

qiiah^ 

/s’ nasf|uani siaihitr.v, nisi in /d\v. Oninis cnim Acutusin 
fine vocis fit (jiravh in oiatiorns conte\tu * hoc solo mojo Grax is scri- 
bitur, ali^s subintclligiiur in •'Yb‘d>is, (^iiibi.. nco A. nec C/rcum^ 
JlcA'ds cst iiniiositiis. Sic riz-no cL !’i pi loro syllaba Irabentia 

Acutuniy in posteiiore iutclligimtur li:d)orc (j'niivm ciijusmodi verba 
ideb vocautur flx^vravot. 

V. Ci remit /ic.Y>ts sciibiiur, in nltint'ty ct voeahulum sic notatum 
\ycalur •TYifiia-Tt i>)yAvo'i ; Ycl ui pctuil' ct vocatur '/r^o.Ts^iCTcywes'dF. 

VT. Onniis dictio ur.uni c\ liltce iribu.s AccLiuibus necessarib requi- 
rlt, prx'tLV alitjuoL voculas numoivil ibas, qua* plane iK*centu carent; ut 
Of ¥if ci, uiy tv, [tvK, cvXj^ b, sic, ('£i,J Ik, [£>,] li, a'c, sicut deilO- 

tat ;) quiiin verb pro sir. uiurpaliir, acuilur, ur ct qiiando in fine 
periodi ponitur. Acuilur etiam ov sententiafn elaudens ; ut, 

* <)a tUi: of Ai-vciiU sec Toisoiio \oU* Mc'dca, v. 1. Euix. 

• • • 
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VII. Non pliirc*? prjEter unum Acutum natura habet quacqurvox. 
Quuni tamcn vox aliqiia duobus notata est accentibus, prior est natu- 
ralis, posterior avlsciticius, quern accipit a dictioue enclitica, qu® turn 
suum accentum aniisit. 

VI IT. Sunt autem dictiones encHtic<t^ quae acre rtv lyKhlmity ab incU» 
nandoy diet • sunt, qu.r in vocem pracedentem inclinant, eamque suo 
accentii afficiunt : 

Artie. Tdv, nv^ pro tiwaj, pro rmt, 

Nom. T< 5 > T/, indefinitum per omnes casus et numeros. 

Pronom. fi^v, jtcft;, /xtty (TiVi 0 *o<> trv ov, «/, I, ^iv, 0 *^ 1 , 

Verb. <pu|6ft< et in toto pvaesent. Indicat. excepta secunda singular!. 

Adverb. yni, TTcVf ^66t¥t vtrif 

Conjunct, re, ys, rot, fct^ dijv, 

IX. Enclitica, abjecto suo accentu, ultimam pra’cedentis vocis 

acuit, quando ca acutum habet in antepenultima^ vel clrcumjlexum in 
penultima ; ut, ^rdre, ^ 

X. Non tamcn semper lejicit Enclitica Accentum, sed retinet ali- 
quando, nonnunquam etiam plane perdit, et non transmittit accentum. 

XL Retinet Enclitica accentum in initio membii, vcl etiam singula- 
ris emphaseos gratia; ut tI uyxTrS' cot, ptM, 6u <rv riv 

ixx* H ri. V(*rbnni i<rr/ quoquc in initio membri, aut post 
voculas ^3, xcti, retinet acutum, sed retrahit cum ad priorem 

syllabarn ; ut nrrty U »• T. A. tfjAX* ta-rtv* oCk iTTiv, 

XIT. Retinet etiam Enclitica accentum, quando ultima in vocabulo 
properispomeno desinit in consonantem duplieem; ut, 
ticquaiis mens, 

XIIX. Retinet paritcr accentum Enclitica monosyllaba post vocabu- 
lum paroxytonum ; ut Irrr jt-t#. 

XIV. Amittit vero plane accentum Enclitica monosyllaba post 
vocabulum paroxytonum ; ut, A•y»^ c-av. Similiter post 

perispomenon ; ut, Kyam^ ftu Post oxytonum etiam qiiidem amit- 
tit ; ut, «yijg ubi pro gravi scripto super ponitur aculus^ 

REGUL^ GENERALES. 

I. Monosyllaba contracta, et quaedam nlia natura longa, c'^rcum- 

flectuntur; ut yov 5 , OV^, y^uu^y TTxT^y a-oU, TreSfg, Sed 

brev a, ctl mga non contracts, acuuntur ; ut, «?, 

II. Dissyllaba cum constant cx duabus brevibus, priorem acuunt ; 
Ut, Xoytfy ^4iio(. 

III. Dissyllaba constantia ex duabus longis, pariter priorem acuunt ; 

ut, ijen. 

IV. Dissyllaba priore brevi, et posteriore longa, itidem priorem 
acuunt ; ut, Xkytv. 

V. Dissyllaba, cum sint priore longa natura, et posteriore brevi, vcl 
positione longa, priorem circumflectunt ; ut, 

Quod vero qiisedam voculse tales dissyllable, ut «We, ToiVwy, xxl- 
acuantur in priore, non vero circumflectantur, xTrty 
T. A. uti regula generalis poscit; ejus rei haic est ratio, quia illx 
sunt propiic duae voces, quarum posterior est enclitica, quae accentum 
rojicit in pracedentem, ut ti, »«/ jvr qua coaluerunt in 

uiiam* 
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VI. Polysyllaba, ultima Icnga, acuunt penultimam ; ut 

Excipiuntur Attica MiviXiivf, qu.v, lic^t in ultima sine 

longa, servant tamen accentum in antepcnultima, ubi erat in commu- 
nibus, MeveAmo?, A'sIia;. Sic et lonica ; ut, Khiiw pro JkmiUv, 

VII. Polysyllaba, ulcimam habentia brevem, acuunt antepenulti- 

mani ; ut, uiu)\,ov, rvTrrofAif^g. 

Excipiuntur qu • dam : 

1 . Vocabula quaedam demimttiva ct dvrivata ; ut vuiiUfy quae 

retinent acccntiirn ,in ilia syllaba, ubi erat in genitive yel dativo primi- 
llvi ; ut 7-«<So5, *. t. A. vtetuTK^^ a netnaLi* UxfrUi ab xfri’ 

ab m 

2, ^ Proeterita Passiva Particip. pt, Tervit/t 'v®?, ct adjectiva 

verbalia, ut, twttteo?, y^xvrrU^^ 

VIII. Diphthongi xi et in fine vocum habentur in accentuum 
ratione breves ; ut MeZe-utf xvC^MTrot^ Tv^rrafteci^ ciKai* Excipi solet adver- 
bium cUety dowi, Sed ratio cst, quia cUoi est antiquus dativus pro 

in quo supprimltiir preepositio Iv. Vetcres enim, vocales longas 
non habentes, in dat%’is liujusmodi scribebant o, atldentes i ad latus, pro 
quo deinde et i subscribebant ; ut TEiLfljOAO', pro t>j oJf. 

IX. E«et av in fine habont circumflexurn : ut ^xa-i>ivy /?av. 

Excipi solet adverbiiim, et icu exclamatio. Ratio, quod hv‘ c acu- 
antur, est, ut distinguantur, prius a verbo iioV, postcrius a genitivo hu 
nominis Ichim, 

X. Compositio retrahit accentum ; \tt o-c^c?. if 

Sic pariicul?e ew, Sv?, ». t. in compositione retrahnnt accentum ; 
ut, TXKrli^ tvrxKToi' TrxtdtVTo^t xTFXt^tvTtiy xXayaii eilXeyo;’ 

XI. Prcepositioncs dissyllab* quando postponuntur suis casibus, 
retrahunt accentum in priorem syllabam ; ut ^u^a' 9r«T£o$ iV«* 
pro TTx^x heZy X 7 rh :TceT^ 05 . *Ay« vcro et hx hoc non faciunt, scilicet ut 
aislinguatur prius ab xvx vocati\o vocis ayx| rcj; ; posterius ab accu- 
sative) Alx Jovem, 

XII. Composita cx nomine et prjcterito medio, cum activam signifi- 
calionem habent, acuuntur in penuliima ; ut, dEoXoy©;, qui de Deo 
loquitur ; clvoy^coc, qui vhttnn hifimdit ; olxovs^cj, dispensatnr ; 
rgoipof^ qui liberos alit ; Tr^aDToroxaf, quir priiua x^ice peperit ; 

qui pisces edit. Sed enm passive significant, accentum habent in 
untepemdtima ; xxXy ly^va^xya^y a piscibus devoratus ; tot 0 x«$, 
geuitusy S^'c. 

XIII. Genitiviis pluralls substantivorum prim.r declinationis cir- 

cumflectitur in ultima ; Ratio est, quia contractio est ^olici xo/vy et 
lonici EArv } ut ottAith?, aTcXmr n^i^Xy nus^x^y, 

Sic etiam feminina adjectivorum tertiu- declinationis ; ut. Mxy rxf 

iditxv 0 pkXx^y ti fAi?iXtvXy Tfliv ftiXxiyxv a ^^xy^vq, ii fi^xytix, r£f ^^xyiwy, 

XIV. Sed adjectiva primac declinationis, derivata h masculinis 
sccund e, genitivum pluralem parem habent masculino ; ut, i iy^f^ 

T^v xyiuvy If xy^Xy rui xyixv, 

XV. Tcrti.u declinationis genitivi, ut dativi dissyllabi, accentum 

habent in posteriorc syllaba ; nominatlvi .autem, accusativi et vocativi, 
in priore ; ut,^ i yti^y tw yu^ofy ** 

%x\ i yu^^y rif y%t^x*, rxU yt^<rU rxf yu^xg. • 

Reliqua usu sunt disetinda. , , 
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NO. V. 

C.'.p. y. Sogra. 2. 

IN aCniPODi'M RHCEAI. 


PaucA sunt, ncc m.igni monicnti c.i. qwx h\ CIMiroiirm Il-gen), 
iamdiu aiinoLUa cum .TiCctore ccanrnu.iicaie \oio. Oiclo v.'ibumn 
is erit quern servavit BrsnckliN. 

V. 90 . li'/t T-rr^ lATi ; 

absolute posit iini pro ui-.ol n vcl ‘i idcst, 

petentes aliquitl vel oraiueb, cxcjnpli » vix dcfoiuli pot- st. l/:ci 
apiul QSd. Col. (ver. 1091.) quern cit.il Brunckiur>, ali i vidclui* 
ratio. Ibi cnim cum diclt ciiorus (rcy; u^o)yu^ 

fAoXin *>24 ruh xdi sigiiHIcat, cfcdo, Dclcctor Diis milli llOC 

concesbiiris, vel eii conditioiie illos amo, iit concedant quod peto, 
nempe ut cluplicia auxilia vcaiant liuic urbi et civibiui. Alia lectio 
o^ciutri; adhuc clctoriorem sensum oHicit. Nobis in niciuein venit^ 

6v i“r.o}jeeirii : 

id cst, « metuentes an non acquicscciites tali rerum statu ? de 
Synizesi «v vide qux iiotavit Brunckius ad verb. 99vi. hnjus 
abulse. 

V. 269 . Kui r£ivrc& to<V 

Mijr yl,y j.J'I', 

Miir oSv yvv:ux.cj¥ frcilhy.',* 

Recte dlcitur a¥i!\¥ 0 (,i Ufiorov ; nou rcct'j dicitur '/y a 7 i'£H 0 i; 
yfjyxty.&.'v. Pit hoc pcrspectimi fuit Bruuckic', qui i.iuv..]) vulgatum 
deb'iidic. Est cui liic legend ;im vidcjir vel > ?;?!;. No.s 

{.oliim rcpo’ii voiuimni pro yjjv, lit (piidem SophcLlcm ic.i 
Scripsisi.e valde probabile Cbt. 


V. >!ifocri\y j 

Dcdit Brunckius 4‘ Aiya^y, an sermuiiriii mcnm trutas? quo 

quid profecerit non video; neqiie ipse sibi satisfecit. Idem 
postea liberas conjcctunc quadrigas cfludit, nullum sc dubitare 
affirmans quin Sophocles scripserit j leno et nerspicuo sensu 

OXf^i %vy^xcAi'j t/ Ix rilu't a'ciXiv ; 

Tu, lector^ leniorc rernedio contentus, vorsiculum sic cinenda, 

Ovyj Xiyfiv ; 

id est, Nomic inlellcxhti anlea quod imxoidarh ut dicavi ? 

V. 680 . . ^Axhva-ec. y %ztq u 

Multb dilucidior ficrct sententla legendo fiotTilovrei pro 
qnemadmodum infra in hac fabuUi verbum illud bis usurpatur *, 
sed sic non respond creiit strophica. Ergo rcincdium alibi quxren- 
dum cst. Et jam succurril mihi scribendum essc^ 

^ y i rv^y}* 
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cst TKt^xcvG’it* Sic apud Eurlpidem in Fragm. Eurystlieif 
T«f a^^i(ret.vrx. Et Suldas J t« wc^iff-Jtewerf, 

Jttf* fAir Ixirdvius c^£v, nec^acitiyj^^dT6fr Si vdvru ^srra- 

V. 1019. KtfS/ •KtJiii ^voect; /o-dw t« y.v^S'ivli * 

Ta aA^oT^ift^/tegyy, iiiquit Scliollastes, X9tt fAVi ciMty eVt n®Avo«v vcui^s* 
wi/Tov. Sed adjectivum uviatk^ ut credo, Articulum non admittit; 
iieque si admittat, video ut talis sensus inde elici possit. Legeii- 
dum opinor 

Koci TTca^ a ^verat^ g| IVow rS fAV^Sivx j 

id est, T» iA\]S'cm <pva-oLvrty vcl, ut vulgatun^ vertit Brunckius, ywo- 
7no(td ^rnuhsc et 7wn }frnu{sse idem sit ? 

V. ituTS. «>.A’ 


' ^siXd^r,<; fTiyysra. 

Verisimilitcr nioniiic liruiicklus duns r 'S a Poota hlc dcsignari, 
scilicet, f,t':'Accv humorem c.v ocuUs manemtem^ et 

ui^xru;^ *^tandincs sanij;uinis. Uiidc cquidein conjeceram legen- 
duiii esse ^ 


«AA’ uihx; 
uifiotTiifv STSy'/i ro. 

Sed feliclus Porsoiius, 

d’ xifAxrovrtr Ir^yyiTo, 

V, 1^21\ ^£l (r)iHKs cvotKot Xtvr<nr\ OiS^Vdve oSi^ 

*' 0 ? Tx yXily xhiy^x% }\Sny xxi xvi;^, 

''Oo-Ti^ «y ^oxtrcjv Kxi rly^Xi; J7r*b>a7rwy, 

Ei^ ccrov k'avSo)vu Suin; 

Vcrsioulus tertius non bene cum reliquis cohxrct. Reponit 
igitur Musgravias 

*'Ov T.j ov ^e? tr(f>y rK't rvy//; J'T^o/fTfv ; 

(^urm qiiis von civiuui cum fdicitutis invidid aspexif ? 

Sed vulgato piopius logos, 

*'Ov t/c 01 ' Tohiv&'y yy~i rv^:xf; TTUAer. ri' 

Qjtcm ef foy tunas cujus q?iis non civium^ et ext. 

In Promotheum. 

V.,8«Si'. <p^o:«y ?5 CAtfixicJV 1??; t^so:, 

JlvAxirylx Si S-^i‘7Xt 

Ill his verbis prxcipu.i dilficnlras ex co oritur, quod duple*; 
dativus ab uno verbo regituv. Ouidni igituv lollatiir ista difTiculta* 
locum ica Icgciido, 

^1*0! ev S: irof^dTOf'i %\n hoj, 

Vli\xs-y[x « ^flA'JXTovoy 

* axjAVJlA VVM-Ti^O^V^iiTM 

id est, negaiut drus 7 tt corporthus suis fruantury srd Terra Pelasga 
ea cxcipict l^Wminci Martisfiocfurnd andacid domifa. Axftifrx pro 
vulgato Sutdvrvv exhibetur in Cod. a BuUoro collate. Aae^ubr^ quod 
dedit Blomficld est ex conjectura Pauwii.. 

In Suppliccs Virgines. 

V, 402, Oix fl/xgiw Tc xgijtesf mJs iu>* td^ov 
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metro repugnat, cum formetur*ex Knc^lftKt. 

Exemplum hujus vocis ex Noiino citat Morellus, 

'Es iiav^v irf^oTf OTM'. 

Lego itaque hot loco, 

Owfc Td ^4 (i ctl^tiv K^trii, 

V. 679. Ziim fisyetv niovrtiVf 

Toir {svioy vvTf^retroVf 

O.; ^rcXtS vofM uttretv c^taT. 

Voces AP liri^rcercv Librariis deberi credo. Rescribo 

T0» |^V«OV> fifiCTUW 

A - « I ’ "* ■ ii ~ 

0$ 9roAi» OLitrm c^vti 

V* 702« Eii^mftdy ^ IxiQciu * 

M0t;0'«(4 6mI t utt^tL 

Lego, Robortello atque aliis partim prxeuntibus, 

EtipUjicoi i tzrt $6ifA9tf 
MtvTuv xxtcivT* uttioi. 

V. 783. •y£ fitvnrty €¥^tK6v rSet^, ^ 

Versus monente Fauwio ab Antithetico dissidct, quare legit quidem 
ille 

*[« /doi/l'<; StitKOV o4Sxf. 

Et earn lectlonem Hesychii auctoritatc defendit Butlerus. At In 
Grammaticse rudimetitis docemur nomina imparisyllabica in «« et 
«5» si excipias acutitona non contracta, formare vocativum o.iigu- 
larem in i et v. Itaque legendum opiiior 

y«e ficvft rwfiiKCf rtix;. 

CJNTJBBIGIElWSIS. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


As Dr. Clarke has not replied to Mr. Bellamy's remarks in your 
former number, which seem now to be brought to a conclusion, 
I take the liberty of occupying a page or two on his Essay •upon 
Gen. c. I. V. 26. — His assertion that he has rejected any precon- 
ceived opinion of his own will not appear accurate to those, who 
know that the opinions concerning the Trinity here developed are 
the old exploded errors of Noetus and Sabcllius, and which were 
revived after a lapse of many centuries by Emanuel Swedenborg.— 
His f^ars concerning a Deist’s ridicule are surely misplaced; that 
surely can be no argument to a Christian, particularly to one who 
makes God pray to himself — (Compare John c. 17. with p. 318, 
9. of Mr. B’s. essay) Now as to his Hebrew Criticisms, what 
is said about amounts to nothing but this : the word 

properly and strictly mqans to say or speak, but the word of a 
superior to an inferior amounts to a command ; it may not then 
improperly be translated the Lord commanded, for the Lord said ; 
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especially as the Lord can speak but to an inferior. Still as he 
transCites the word Commanded to prove that the words were 
spoken not to the persons of the Trinity, but to inferior agents, 
and in so doing assumes that which he sets out to prove, his 
argument is illogical, being a petitio principii. First let him show 
that these words were spoken to ministering angels, and then we 
will allow tlie change of said into commanded not to be improper; 
His assertions .respecting ntWJl are not only yrithout found- 
ation, but make several passages unintelligible, unless we are 
to believe with him the verb to be passive, and yet to translate 
it as if it 'Were active. As the points are the addition of 
Jews 500 years after Christ, with all the disputes of Christians, 
and their application of the old Testament before them, they 
cannot be regarded as unprejudiced. Nor should any person avail 
himself of them, farther than producing them as the opinion of 
the Masorites. — ^'Tc^tally therefore disowning their authority, the 
word in question may be either 1st person plural, future active, 
the third person singular, perfect passive, or 1st person plural, 
future passive. Nothing but the sense of the passage can guide 
our choice, ami respect should be paid to ancient versions, especi- 
ally the Septuagint, it having been made before the birth of our 
Lord, and therefore before these discussions arose. It is therefore 
unlike the points an unobjectionable witness of aticient readings. 
But not to harass your readers with a subject so often discussed, 
I will confine my observations to the Pentateuch. Now the word 
occurs in Gen. ch. 1. v. 26. ch- 11. v. 4. Exod. ch. 19. v. 8. 
ch. 24. V. 3. 7. Numbers ch. 32. v. 31. In all which 
passages the Septuagint have translated it by iroiyj 7 u>w^.v or %oir,rofjus¥^ 
nor does Holmes exhibit any various readings worth notice, except 
that a very defective MS. numbered 59. has woiorwasSa in Exod. 
19. V. 8. and it also appears, that the Hebrew MSS. used by them 
had niyya in Gen. ch. 2. v. 18. and cli. 35. v. 3. which they 
also translate by rrotritraotxsv. Whoever will take the trouble of 
consulting even our English version, will p-^rceive that the mode of 
translation chosen by the Septuagint is the best, and in several 
instances the only one which can be used. And although Mr. 
B's « It shall be done,” may in some instances be sense, yet, even 
then, it is not the literal translation, but a substitution of his own. 
It is true we are frequently obliged by the context to do this, but 
Ahat cannot be allowed in a case where appeal is made to the 
literal meaning, and where the whole vis of the argument turns 
upon what tense, mood and voice the verb in question is to be 
taken. 

In Gen. ch. 11. the common translation is, let us make us a 
name, properly, we will make us a name, for if 3d person prseter 
passive, it woi^d be, a name hath been made, or if 1st person 
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plural Future passive, we shall be mide a name. Common ^sense 
shows us which we must prefer here. In Exod. ch. Jf). v. 8. the 
people pron)isc to do w’liat the Lord commandeil, here we have 
«« All tliat tlic Lord hath spoken — we will do,” or, it hath been 
.done, or w'^e w ill be made, wdiich very words again occur in Exod. 
21. V. 8. 7. and Mr. Bellamy’s « shall be done ” is not the literal 
translation of whether it be in Kal or Niphal, but is a 

gloss and gratuitous assumption not fairly rendered, for it is 
rendered as the literal meaning of the w ords in Niphal, whereas 
niKyj in Niphal must be either third person singular prjcter, and 
there signifies it has been done, or first person plural future, when 
its signification is. We wlil be made. The same may be said of 
Numbers 32. v. 31. and the children of Gad, and the cliildren of 
Reuben answ'ered saying, As the Lord hath said unto thy servants, 
so will wc do. But the very connexion in Gen. 1. v. obliges 
us to conclude the verb to be plural, and Go(} said w'c wdll mak<^ 
man in niir image after our likeness — which is explained after- 
wards by — so God created man in his image. In the image of God 
created he him. I aver these w'ords to be the literal translation of 
the Hebrew. Yet Mr. Bellamy tells us that « :.s Moses in tliis 
narrative was speaking wdth the people, he informed them that 
God created man in Uieir image, viz. in our image, says Moses, 
which image he obviously applies to themselves.” Obviously 
indeed ! But has Genesis any appearance of a tale told to a nuilii- 
tude ? has it net nithor every mark of an historical composition to 
be read and not addressed to a public body? Nay, were tlK' case 
as stated by Mr. B. iNIoscs would have said in your image — besiiles, 
God, in ordering the creation of man, would order it after a pattern 
then existing, and the very next verse wc see again declares, tl'ai 
the image after w^hich Adam was created was not that of the Jews 
in the desert, but of God — In the image of (lod created he him. 

This construction therefore of Mr. Bellamy’s is delusive and 
forced, in a degree unparallclled except by some other So’cinian 
interpretation. Hebrew scholars will find no difficulty in what 
he has said concerning the plural form of Elohim. Of the three 
words he alledges in this tract to be all singular, the first 
is properly plural, St. Paul having informed us of three heavens at 
the least, the second U'2'Q may as well be plural, although there be 
no singular of it, as divitia: in Latin and riches in English. It is 
a strange doctrine that because a word has no singular, therefore il 
must be singular itself. As to there were an Upper and 

Low'er ^gypt ; of course the word is properly plural as with us, 
the Indies, the Sicilies. TJie usual Socinian parade of texts 
teaching the Unity of God affects those only who deny that 
Unity. 

Jn p. 316. he says Neither could an infinite and incomprehen- 
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sible joeing be an object of otlr worship, unless he condescended to 
manifest himself in human form, because there would be no object 
for our adoration to which may be replied ; God is a Spirit, 
and although I can form no idea of a Spirit, having never seen one, 
still can I worship God, as I believe eternity which I cannot 
comprehend. In p. 318. we are told that as the soul dwells in man, 
so the Godhead was the father who dwelt in Christ. This ^gain 
is an ancient error, that Jesus Christ had the Godhead instead of 
a soul. The Athauasian Creed, compiled for the purpose of 
providing against all possible errors concerning tlic Trinity', says, **of 
a raasonablcT soul and human flesh subsisting.” Several more 
unscriptural and heretical expressions occur, to refute which it 
would only be necessary to copy authors in the possession of most. 
But if Mr. Bellamy is seriously disposed to revive and defend the 
old, obsolete, and long-abandoned errors of the Aiithropomor- 
phites, and Sabelli;jns, he ought in fairness first to remove the 
arguments which anciently drove there Heresies out of the world, 
and not attempt to palm them now on us covertly as the 
doctrine of our Church : see p. 316. ad ealeem, and 318. ad 
medium. And should he be inclined to make this attempt, permit 
me to recommend to his notice Bull’s Defensio Fidei N. which I 
promise him will afford not a little employment to such as will 
f^airly study it, and not, as Dr. Priestley, look it through only. 

I must take the liberty before I conclude of noticing the ex- 
pressions of Sir W. Drummond, in your Tth Num. They 
(serpents) crawl upon their bellies, and cat the dust, without having 
a suspicion that their guilty progenitor walked erect, talked 
Hebrew to Eve, and fed upon apples in Paradise,” with some other 
sentences betraying some levity on a subject important to all, and 
considered as sacred by most. 

W. R. dc B. 


Critical and Explanatory Remarks on the Uippolytus Sfephane^ 
idiorus ; Xi'ilh Strict ares on the Notes of Prr^cssor Monk. 

V. 1 . i/oXAyj fisv sv 3ffiTol<n, xovk 

* fleet T* iTM' 

oV'51 T3 novTorj TF^aovccy r VlrAavTixoiv 
valovciv si<rcOy efeSe tjAisw, 

ro’jg /jtsv tre/SovTa^ rdfirU •jrps<ri3iuso xgirr, 

(r$a\Xco 8’, o(roi ^povoOo’iv si$ 

The Professor here cites several instances of being used in 

the supposed sense of esse. But, as tlie autlior of tlie article on <he 
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Professor^s edition of the HippolyttiSf <in tlie British Reviea)^ No. V. 
has well observed, the verb is never used in tliis the supposed *sense, 
but mth a reference to fame and character : (I by no means approve 
the spirit, in w!iich tliat article is written, but let us render unto 
CiBsnr the things that are Ceesar*s) : hence then we may lay down 
this canon, that can never be so usedy bnt vohen it is sp‘ hen of 

ferso7iSy as is justly observed in the Review of this Play in the British 
Critic for July 1812. p. 561. where other instances of xtK^iUcrdect are 
cited. But what will the Professor say, when I boldly assert, that 
this passage of the Hippolytus is not to be classed among those cases, 
where this verb can be supposed to have the sense of esse at all ? The 
ingenious author of the Critical 2^otke of the llippolytmy inserted in 
the Class. Joiirn. No. IX., has alone entered into the meaning of the 
passage, yrewrtwi licet omnes criticiy dicam quod sentio : his words tire 
these : ‘‘ Ita haec distinguit M., at distinguerc debuit sic, 6iXy rnox 
•v^x*6v T trv, dein ixUv ut sensus csset, hgOf human i generis potens 
dea neqiie uno nomine eelebrisy Venus nominor ah omnibuSy qnicunque 
intra caelum et mare habitnnty ( DU sc. superi et /nferiy) et qnicunque 
hitra fines Atlaniicos habitant lucem satis videnieSy (sc. mortales) : 
male igitur statuit M. hoc quidem loco significare sumj* 

I must confess, that I cannot construe the passage, as it is pointed by 
Professor Monk ; and yet the other interpretation is so simple, that I 
should be surprised that it had not occurred to other critics, if I did 
not know, by my own experience, that it is one thing to know the 
meaning of every word in any particular passage, and another tiling, 
to know the meaning of the passage itself. 

V. 77« aMiHg be TrOTap^iuKri xtjTTSUfi bpoixoig. 

The whole passage, of which I trust that I have, in my Classical 
Recreaiionsy given the most satisfactory explanation which has yet 
been jgiven, (as, indeed, Dr, Parr frankly confessed to me,) is thus 
transited by Muretus, in his Var. Lectt. 1. viii. c. 1. p. 172. 
Edn. Ruhnken. 

Tibi hanc corolUm dita nexiinn feroy 
A pi am e virentU pratuli intonsa coma: 

Quo netjuv jn’otervum pmiw unquam ini^ii peens, 

Neqvefatcis unfjvam renit acics improba. 

Apis una flares cere libat iwtefcros^ 

Pnris honestu^ quos ris^at hjmplm Pudor, 

IlliSy tmtffisfri quos sine operuy perpetem 
Natura dncuit ipsa ietnperantiafn, 
fas carpne iliinc : imprnbLs autem nrfas. 

At tu Hurea rtphut rlncutum com^ 

Arnica suscipCf piaquvd pfu'g^it manwi. 

Thus it seems that Muretus understood the word cdiinf in the same 
sense, in which it was understood by Brunck, who is quoted in th^ 
Class, Jour. No. IX. p. 199. in tlie Critical Notice of Monk's Hip* 
polytus. 

V, 140. yap fvSso^, c£ xoupa, 

ilr ex IlavoSf eW ‘Kxaretj, 

^ (TfjxvoJv Kogv^uvreov, 

% p^urpof ovgiias 
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on the Hijppolytus Stephanephona* 

** Ifygin. U 2. c. 28. Hid etiam didtuu cum Jupiter Titanei 
oppugnarety primus ohjecisse hostibus terrorem^ qui panicus appellatur^ 
ut ait Eratosthenes : Panicis terroribus similem originem dat Polyaenus 
Stratag, i. c. 2. quod caput, excitatis Polyaeni descripsit 

Incertus auctor Libelli de fncredib, ab Leone Allatio vulgati c. xi. : 
monuit Cornutiis de N. Z). nuyMUi xiyicr^xi Tot^»x,^i rUf §ti^nilcvf mS 
u^ey6v$ : alils 3s*/K0tr<« vocantur Vcl UxiU iufutrx, ut in. Scholio 

Theocr. ex Codice Gencvensi edito a Casaub. in Lect, Theocr. p. 258. : 
Panic i terroris divinitus object! meminit aliquoties -Eurip. in Med* 
V. 1172. Ilipp. V. 142. Rheso v. 35. : non quidem Panicos appellans, 
istiusmoJi terrores ex incerta causa exercitibus incussos mcrtiorat jam 
Thu £ yd. 1. iv: c. 125. ubi notatDuker. et 1. vii. c. 80. Kxi vdrt 
fix?ii 0 'Tx Sz roTs ixfy/rr6fft xx\ itifAxxx lyymo‘0xtf 
71 Kxi iv ¥VKTi ri Kxi itx TetXzfAtxu ufra ou xx’e^errxp 

iovrit : luculentum exemplum terroris Panici Galatts prope Delphos 
divinitus sic incussi, ut in furorem prope versi se invicem conficerent^ 
ubi prxbct Pausanids, 1. x. p. 853. rn inquit, 

tf/tirlvTU Xlx¥txl^' rx xtria^ atSiifitxf he rcirdv (llxyii nentipc) 

ixo"} y/yyir0xf/* Koppicrs's Obss. Philolosr. c. X. in Eratosihenea^ p. 
121. Lug. Bat. 1771. 

V. 445. IvjTTpis yap ov woXAiJ pi/jj. 

The Professor says here : Mss. ct Edd. ante Valck., qui 

c Stobaso Lxi. p. 388. 38. p. 239. Grot, reposuit recte ; hunc 

enim loquendi modum adamavit Eurip. : vid. supra 108. Orest* ^6* 
228. P/tecn* 367. 385. 976. : ubique subauditur : tritissima 

sunt hujus structurae exempla apud Latinos Trisie lupus stabulis* 
Dulce satis humor* Variumf et mutabilc semper Femina.** Either 
or v^xy/xxf may be understood : thus in a passage of Heliodo* 
rus, cited by the Professor on v. 408. we have, sj» lyfoirns tZ^a^ 

nr^xyfAx xrrx$f*nr^¥, xxi i^ilxf foxrxg 1^* ixeirt^x A«|Uy3«yev; Repone ixl» 
A«7roy xut Ifi^ttmxov wf^Syfcx i £¥6^xx‘cq—ill\xd autem ir^xyuss venustatis 
Gr^cx cst : Lucian, in Asiuo^ rp^xypub tuxxrx^^ofjtrerf howes^ est res 

quam nemo magnopere curat : Hcliod. : Aristoph. Eccles* v. 441 • 

yuvoTiKO. 8’ eTvai Trpuyfd vovptj<rTiKOV^** 

Toui^'s Emendationes in Suidantf vol. i. p. 23,4. Edn. 1790. If I 
remember rightly, Stobxus has the following passages from Hippo- 
damus and Sthenidas: BadMtx yx^ tsopttpexTop ^^^xyfuxf xxl ivvipi* 

hXXTbf VTd Xt^^XTTtVX^ ^g^iu, XVTX fbSW »u fixdXuXt 

«A/jcj«yfy t/, xxi iWi, xxi vm^^oXxv SiiorxTbVf 3vrri^txr69 

xvS^dyrx, I add, too, tJie following passage r ‘‘ n 

9rd5 ut hie x(^f^ ^ Cicerone negotium positum putat M. A- Mure- 

lus F. L. IX. c. V. aptius respondet Ovidii ex Panto ii. Ep* vxi. 37. 

• Res timida est omnis miser: 

Martial. X. Ep. 59. 

Res est impetiosa timer : 

quod in talibus loquendi formis solet omitti, xt^f^ etiam apud 

veteres adest : in Eur. Orestey* 70. i^rs^st xvf^ Jwo* 7 «x<^y ispss i in 
Platonis /one, p, 534. B. K6v(pcf yrstnrit loTf, xx) ^rriivoy St^if : 

apta quxdam dedit Koen. ad Gregor, de Dial* p. ISO.** Valckenaer*s 
Adnotationes in Adoniassus* Theocr* p. 3. 
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The two passages of Virgil, cited by* Professor Monk, , 

7>istv lujf ug stabulis^ 

- rarium et mutabiie semper 

though they are generally considered as analogous instances, are 
nothing to the purpose ; for the noun animal is understood in both 
passages : “ Tac. Ann, i. c. 4*6. Dum patres, ct plebcm^ invnllda et 
incrmiaycunctatione^ficta ludificeiiiry^ov inermia nnimalia^^* E. Palairet’s 
Thesaurus EUipsium Latinarum^ Londini 1760, p. 31.: the same 
remark, if I remember rightly, is made by Siinclius, in his Minerva : 
in the following passage the ellipse is supplied, Natura homo mundum 
dtque dedans animal cHy Seneca Fp, 92. ‘ 

I shall conclude these observations with remarking another j'lirase 
of less rare occurrence, for the ii^-e of llic Student : — “ ml 

fiiyu, x pcrmuU'i qiiidem Jantur simllia, 

.qualia prostant ad Eurip. Pluciu nonnnlla p. 71.: vix quicquam 
tamen reperietur, quod ad hanc clegantiam accedat : i/JiytTTw 
in Meleagro dixit Sophocles apud Lucian. T. iii. p. IST. : hinc 
6ta'X’ip‘Troif est ap. Suid. in v. /iKsaivihVy in Aristoph. Ly,s‘. 
V. 1030. fftiyae TT^ayux (Aiyu (ppixTOi, Ct simiha, dedit 

Toiip. Fyncnd, in Suid, iii. p. 111.: propius accedit Plaiiti, Satis 
scitum Jitum muUeriSi \n Mcrcalur, \\\ iw L. C. Valckenaer’s 

jyeceni Idyllia Thcocr, p. 14*6. ‘‘ 'LKu.tfiQVTx.q (Aiya rt 

verba luce p.iy» t4 x^-^^ illud innuant, majores solito et ingentes fuisse 
easdom ctroasj qux etiam^mox majores iaiiris^ $ r»u^ot dicun- 

tur; x^sof enim idem ibi, quod xi^f ^9 et <iiK*m postremum Imjus loci 
sensum egregie illustrat prscclarus cam in rem ap. A then, locus 
L XV. p, 677. ubi de Mauro leone ab Hadriano proalrato ait, ©» 

xartc rip ^M,a-lcp rn *A)<iixvS^iict \t3vinp h xuinylx itxrx^i^Xy,Kit o * 
fsiyx xi^^erru, belluam ingentem "[a great womter of a lion'] : immo 
baud aliter de ingenti apro, Cricsi temporibus Mysoruni agros 
vastante, dixerat itidem Herodotus, 1. i. c. 36. b rf Mvc-im OuXvfAfrtf 
flrt/o? x^t^ yiptrxi p,%yxj nper ingens : adco, ut ab ulroqne illo auctore 
de apro ac leone insignis magnitudinis dicatur fjtkyx quod hie de 

majoribus solito cervis a Calliniacho ^imiliLer dicitur, r. : 
qux locutio exteroquin ab Herodoto ea in re adhibita, p,\yx 
pro magno apro erat quodammodo Atticis pnquia : unde id 
pvxrm pro pijxTx dixit Aristoph. ab initio y/ub,, alibi jrAdcxauv- 

pro TrXxKtypxx^ E'rplit, p. 3J56. ct KdfAw ra nT&lt^v 6 ^ 05 , sen 

pulcras hahes mammillas^ Lj/shfr, p, 840.: adde Julian. Iniper. OraL 

* Thus ill the Prometheus^ v. SI. 

JV o3t» ^fcvvTjy, ot5c» Toi/ 

. ■ - < 

Stanley (witli uiany other critics) is uiistakcii, when lie cites xrvTro iih-aa as an 
aiialogmiH instance : Dr. Hntier well observes, Mthi qiiideni minus rerte vide- 
tw prnvocare afl Septi Th, v. 109* lUustrU Staulci., alia est enim figiiradlctionis ; 
hie syllepsis, illic catachresis.'* Tlie verb tWL-Ji is implied after : Giaco* 
mcllius cites in the note upon this passage several instances, to whicli Utc student 
would do well to attend : he,‘ who wishes for more examples, will find them 
abundantly supplied in my Critical Remarks on detached Passafres of Demosthenes^ 
inserted in tlie Class. Joum. Nos. Hi. and V. : and be may also consult my Class, 
Rest', p. 149. 
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V. p. 898. i Ti 0«©tJ TO x^fu/ty fjuale sit iUud nuTfi€ti%^ E. Spstn** 
helm’s Obss» in Hymn, inl^ian, p. 201. Ultrajecti 1697- 
V. 4jil. ocroi juts'y o5y ypu'^i; ts tmv Tra^^aiTP^cov^ 
ep^ou<nVf u'jTo) t slc-iv h fjt.'rj(ratg asi, 

Tlie following con jecture is not noticed by tlie Professor : Locu- 
tioncm Iv uova-otii umi cle pootis, vel etiam historicis intelligit Eustath. 
:id //. B. p. 2f)2, 2. 198, .W. hue respiciens, wVts iv t», ** Mfftv mii$ 

Osrt,” ^porv7ri)ixcva-TUif ro, h' l/Atu 05 au Iv itui* 0 wtg/ rmv 

israiYtTM^ ^ ruY iirAwj >.cy\m .Professor Monk. No 

notice is taken of tlic conjecture of the ingenious, I add, the learned, 
O. WakefielJj upon this pns'.agc, whose nofe is as follows: 1 Tirrtm 
c. V. lo. TficiJra uiXtrsty rovTctg icrOi: sic Ijittini, ut exempli gratia, 
Horatius, quern non intellexerunt editores, 

Inum forltitia sacra^ sieui mr ua rst mos — 
xVi'rtV/o tju'»d tncdifamnsif^arnnu tolas in illis: 
ita, me jubcnle, dlstiiiguendns est isto loc. ; si enim fitos erat illi, unde 
Jiu'lr ? Rfier.isergo sivid 7ih‘?is est mos ad secpieiui.i ; nam modeste 
dicit se mail yjicre nii'diteri nisi nugas ; ei* jaiv. dvlco Asccnsiiim hanc 

proji’/lotalem perspexisse : Hes)ch. emai nlabo, IVP; yiv»<rKW eVo y<- 

vatTKMv^ sdeni'y i. e. scias ; nam, scciiudun) >\r>u‘iioniurn, fer?* pro 
yAty ; nostc‘r vero, IV®* y!icv: unde eleganu./ime Paul, ad KpJu 
o. To?:ro *515 ytw'/'/v.fi}'?:? : sl tlrnnckii n<'U efrngisset memoriam 
ha*c \ v‘im'^tas, roctius ad hunc modiim consiiuiissct pnocul dubio 
'rhcfjcilii octovum Epigramina, 

Tiiif' A'rv 

Wh* k'jl) 6V :r:,V>r avC.n ,3.'.:; : 

minus cloganicr rom adniinistrah/at "rouj-). ; hf;c aiitcin, quod nos 
oiferimas, nndcqnaque venustum ct 8}racusani ingenio dignis«i- 
mum:” [If I had met with this passage c ai ;ior, f should have added 
it to my K^ply to Sidueyensis, inserted in the last Numbi r, ivlative to 

tlie symax of iVt^] Aplulionuis Pf'o.iaoui, h Toy-sfs «? • 

flred?, fib ; Xem*ph. (yi'p. ill. init. 0 ^s* 

}») Kv ^'05 h TovToi; ^y, el alii nv)n raro ; mihi displicet vulgata lectio 
UippoL Eur, v. 452. : sic teulalnmi, 

■ axtrvK T eij'iv h &:■] : 

optime loco convenit receptus T«y sf'nsus ; vide qua: de li. v. dixi- 
mus in sect. 27.” S/'/vu Criiiciiy pi. iv. p. 197, v^, 9. Put the emenda^ 
tion of the I Uppolytus is unneressary, 

V.d-SO. siriv 3’ fcTr<y.0'<u x:f\ >AyrA ^zXKTY;p\rii, * 

Tlie Prnlessor here cites hiorace : ** Quivis coniparablt Iluratianuni 

y.p. 1 . 1 . 33 . 

Fcnri aval tiia, 7nh€7'affue atphUnc ju clus ? 

Sunt rerba ct voces, quihujt hvnc hnire (hloi'on 
• Pomsh, et nuiffnam morhi deponerc pttriem,^* 

So too does Murotus in his Var.IxclL 1. f. c. 4. p. IS. Edn. Ruhn- 
ken Lug. Bat. 1789., wJio makes a very proper distinction between 
the passages : « Non taincn utorqiie idem intellexit ; nam ilia de 
tnagids catoniftibusy hie de sermonibus philomphkU loquitur, a quibus 
vera omnium mori>orum animi petenda medicina est : quanquam si 
quis Eurip. qiioque idem kxt mx significare voluisse 

censeat, libentcr me sociuni ipsius sententioe ascripserim ; gaudet enim 
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poeta ille ejusmodi* sentemiiSy qxxx t'ieque a populari consuefudine 
discedantf et philosophicum tamen intra se aliquid occultent.” 

I here also add the following Note of Muretus, which proves that 
xXm, like hlx, &nd of which I spoke in my Cla^sicai Recrea- 

iionSf p. 338 —40. is a middle term : “ Signiiicationis ambigiije ver- 
bum esse honorem^ tradidit GeUius; idque probavit his verbis ex 
O^^atione Q. Metelli Numidici de triumpho siio. Qua in re quanto 
xiniversi me unum antestatis^ tanto vobis, quam mih'u major em hijuriam 
atque contumeliam Jacit^ QuiriteSf et quanto probi injnriam Jaeilim 
accipiunt^ qnam alien tradunt ; tanto tile vobis^ quam nnhu pvjarem 
honorem habuit : nam me Hnjurinm Jerre^ vos Jacere vult, Quirites ; ut 
hie conquesiiot Me vituperatio relinquatur : eodem ‘autem rfiodo 
Graeci quoque cum fere injamue ac turpitudinis signiHcatione 

poiiatur, nonnunquam tamen pro glona accipiuiit> uty 

uaXov yi poi rotivstbos i^a>vsidi<ras. [P/iaw. v. 828.] 

Et xiXXKTTOV 

Et xotXov y ovfj^of ra vseoar) vujx^/w : 

sed et jcAm? nonnunquam in malam partem accijlttur, idque non ex co 
tantum intelligi potest, quod apnd Homerum saepe legitur KaXo§ 
xXiof, ut ex eo conjlciamus esse etiam aliquod oJ xxXev : sed multo 
magis ex hoc Euripidi versu, quern apud ipsum dicit Helena, 
ovTTw viv ‘EAsvij^ ulo'p^poy 6Sa?J6 

Var. Lcclt, 1. vi. c. 18. p. 1 Jl>. 

To the instances, similar to the rlv in 

Ep. /. ad Tim, c. vi. 5. cited in the 258th and the l*87th pages of my 
Classical Recreations^ 1 add the following passages : 

Plutarch, in Agide p. 820. fiua-tXivf otvro^ tSr^i ite(ptxgr$ 
rip 4'vxftp : in iV. 71 1 Tim, vu 5. to» vovp f I have in^ llie 

Class, Recr, p. 497. cited -5Eschylus’s Chceph. v. 209. K^rxipio^H] 
(cf. 2 Tim, UT, 8. ubi top »ouy), ub' exEunapio, 9if^0x^/ttspc§ 

rh pcvp dedit doctiss. et pi. Rev. Alberti, Herodian. 1. iii. c. 1 6 . «< 
^ev - rx ijtn ii9(p6u^§pT6 : Xenoph. 1. IV. vvri reus 

i^txX/Mvsy quod ipsum iElian. P. H, 1. vi. c. 12. Sfx(ptu^i'yxt ras 
tsra T^ff P. Horrei Obss, Crit, in Scriptores quosdam 

Gr. Histone, p. 73. , 

I add, too, the following passage upon the use of dtaftti^up in the 
sense of mixture ,• “ k fAffyxf AIE^&EIPEN : hac potestate 

occurrit Gen, c. xxxiv. 5. : add. comm. ] 3.” Abresch’s Animadvv, ad 
Hespeh, qua dam Loca in the Misc, Obss, T. ni. p. 274>. vol. v. 

Upon the use of kr^jcro; in the sense of incantatioriy in the Hipp> 
V. 318. 

pwv If s^eexToo i^Sgwu rmg ; 

Upon which 1 have touched in the Class, Recr, p. 4Q1. I add Hesyt 
chius : krfley«^iy«e, iiexxtiPTXy $ xfrxmrixiy forte scripserat 

Hesych. fT«y«y«, imylfsifUf r»' Abresch in Misc, Obss, vol. vr. 

T. II, p. 397. 

EDMUND HENRY BARKER, 


Trin. Coll. Cam. July 8. 1812. 
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POBMA NUMISMATE }lNNUO DIGNATUM, ET IN' 
CURIA CANTABRIGIENSI RECITATUM. 

ODE GRJSCA. 


Cnoeiiiquo. timendi 

19ideris, et tcrris mutantcm regna Cometen. Lmcam Pharaali X« 539 

• 

TIX or etc vuifJi,ivoov Snra^OL 

yaiu crsierai, ^ofiov Ofj ^o^slroti^ 
eio'opwv opialcrt xopatg fiojxov yw/AV- 

•OVfJLSVOV : 

^ rig oi ^piip’crsi nsilov 9uKii<r<roLc 
^viyTTVooig Tapa<r<ropt,svoy wvoatitnv, 
xu] x*j\iiiGv SK liuOiwv ct^vinrov 

^Ivu K:\snviv ; 

<fsD yivog ^^aorwv uXaov* fji^aralcag 
islisTi j^povToig 

Koi xctratBartu arepov^v p^evog t§ 

Ssivov iyjTay. 

if/ yag oigavoltn 6sos xiStfrat, 

WTTsg avSgaoTTOi fAiXofJLecOoi niyfag, 

0$ t’ syiTT'jrauMy avsfuotg xu^spvf 

7rvavpi,oi fiuiWoLg. ' 

alh a^OiTog rpo^lfAotv Zi* cuav 
Salfjiovog ^oira ouvacri^, irapoDcta 
sv xXu^'Mvea-friv jra\ayoug fji,xxpoLig t’ «i3- 

-Afle*(rfv ’OA.*J/A9rou. 

vwg ap oZv •muyultn xXvraT(ny ujubvcvu 
dfj^apag pLeX^w ^Xi^otpov ^o^sivcig^ 

Sinrsg wwff xurs^^^t, Ssaiv rs 

p^ytg apio^Soi ; 

wg iS'y oog yeyotiev tSoov o mipdu 
elXiov xxlovra ‘jr^oo'ion'ov Aovg, 
xui ^spovT^ ait tixsavou pai6gct)V 

aoirarov ptfyAav 
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rU Se Ttoi^iav ivroctceu, 

Bi yrot* axTtg * hriru/ji.iva, a-xoTSiviy 
»TpxiroVf Xaiotfg m irayrag eXjtsi 

' voxTu ntoramv ; 

TOUTO fjLBV 6avfjLaurriv iScTv fSporSv 8g 
v\em sx7r?\.^<r(reig ^givag, cS xojuartf, 

0 ^ Ttdu TSfAVsig oSov etf f^scroitrtv 

aiSsgog acTpotg. 

jxoi, ecv9t, ripotg (rejSflco’ToV 
oSre yag ^ipsig iuviroio troLpLct^ 
ovd* iirep^uTOV o’Telo'Bwg Hsv9g 9i/a- 
toTo-j ygysfiXoij# 

wou Tiv’, avflgwffo*,^ xsvlcofl'iv aXjw-a^ 
guJaX^v av' atav oparg ; -TroO Sg 
usrwy ctypovg Amev fFTsgivroLg 

h ^dovi ; 

ouSa|ti.ou xaAal pnvuiovTi xg&vxif 

ircog ykg ; Buvogwv vofMSsg ^eidpm, 

aXXa xavivcvTi ipou^ig axf^gi- 

-TOiTiv agouf«;* 

gy yiaitrl r* ovpuvlotg &xycig 
fihMorram vSipxi<r<rog h xaXXZ/Sorpv^t 
mpiimv dyvog (rri^avog^ xgixm re 
^fguo’ga aiyi, 

^eu* (To^wy 9raXaiygygfiay avoia 
fivplag mu^B pArecv dvBtXxg, 

0 Ta$e<rly r’ e/ui9rygu<rff fipcrwv xoA 
a^iog in iy^Bxr 

^giv^ ydp pl^ey nep) <rov, xop^ira, 
mg (rrdkiiT 0 ’Big nig uni SaSo^ arav 
xcd ^oVovi jxopoio ftrgXaivav TXav, 

ySv npig inunuy^ 

mg^ xnraxXunuig ri ndgog yeysSXou , 

avegmyj crnoSm ipu^upf Kuno^eig 
idnuyig ;c9oyJf neSloy n^kov re 

uTTBpoByrur 

t " ' ' ' --,--- ^ 

* Cf. Pindari aXst/ix^i tU ‘'axiov itCKei^wr*^ v. 7. (UeyaiaiUB Editionis, tom. ii. p. 

^ * Cf. Piadari ATr^xa v. Id. > Conuralatar WhUtonus. 
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^ TOiyee^ ev Kstoi^ e?rij3a^iov fnip 
ttoXaccxi; KanviZ $o(oSfi 

declfJi,off-tPj notidv re yim 

yctpus OfjLCivXoc, 

Toiyag, ay /x^ dujxov e^a)PTt nsrpag 

ev ^pa(r)Vf yuicc rgo/iiovT avaxTgj, 

;^ega’)v o» /3aiVoyd’ wripoyrrcc xa) 8/- 

-xaj u^i^vpror 

rl$ yap iv puia-aig rapa^a^s a\LOPZiP 
xapdlag * T0?6»j/xaT ; t/j a*^Pj 
xpuTMV vo\\\ ^^op^spoi Sff o-au^a, 
u4^i ^Ojp'iTai ; 

sv yap ow^avou rtpotT£<r(rhV 6pyav 
sla-opa isuiv^Xoav, vowipoTg 
eui^TTveotcrav Trap^arctf kx) Suc^x^SsT 

Ssi/jLXTi 7ra?K\sr 

t!$ Ss ^oittiy exrsTXTxt ^ofiota’iv 
ay^iOig ; tI 8* cev voXu^etp* *Eptvvbv 
rapjoeoif fTt\KPa\g apsralg jxcjxaXco; 

xoA Osoa-eTToop ; 

rig Sff TTxlicav 'Apfiov!a<f itroicr^p 
0oi/3o^ dyaroop /xfXlccv xoiddv 
fieVzriy eS7r«<rev v^aTTi^cov rs ks^vwv 

ayKxov aviog ; 

^pyjv yag, cS NsuTwviy *Tsdy S^sttoutx 

e^o^ov xapTTOP <ro$/a^, <rxg8a(f<rg 
8cfvov dyvoiag wTTtsq Sp^vav 

d\iov dxrlg, 

vgoirog eupeg^ dg prKixxfxog xo/xara, 

^xiTiJM xaXXioTffu^jxsvov vfOvaPTwv 
uTTsgMVf vjKSi dsoSev ^porolg 8ctf- 

-"prif^x TToSsivdv 

TrgxTOg eugsg, dg iepa7<n * myxlg 
dkloit ^sget tri^otg 1980 iaXirog^ 
xai xTu^atO’iv aiSipog uyffnjT^g 

hSpoo’ou vScog. 

* Cf. CEdip. Tyran. v. 89i2— 89S. et qiue ilM annotavit £lms|jeias* 
^ Ad Newtoni sententmin : vide AfRupertvisiusQ da Coiii«r», 
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ti ii $v»Tol<nVf rigoLg £ ^auviv^ 
n’afioTOs ari^ug ^Xiyu^ {xa) rig oUtv, 

Bvotros 0eou Sovoc/xiv;) Bperuvvi^ 

^ 7Xao; i\6oig, 

'ft 

avSog u^peTFTOV veorartg earso, 
fivfi* hreXdereo figoTo\Qiyog^ApviSf 
ft^Se hokpLOg alpiMxi^oii hf^av yStv 

TTTeioftaa’iV vlwv\ 

aXX* or’ &a‘rgi7rTU xara^aXxog ^ypog, 
retWlug ^pl<r<roi pi>ivog, iiF9g utrT^oig 
OVgOtVOZ (TTYI^i^S XMgri, /3ij3w(r* €- 

-wl ou5aJ, 

el Se ^popLVurat xpoi^ict c^a^lg ri, 
ixyog i(r(Terou ^xXsttov rvp&vvcp* ^ 
ieiv£ yeig xyJiXfii 9roXejt40io xuft* cv 

I9ys(ri Bdppot^ 

ayytkig ts ^pwrov ex»v bKb^sv, 
atBTov xctg* ‘E<r7replag ronoio'tv 
HotjnriO’Biv, •jFp)v dfuregou ^ovow 7rX»)jr- 
-diivai, f$ aloev. 

xaXX/vixov a^f, vergav uvoLXiFcc 
Tiv evxXe/oe^ a'TB^vwfjL b^oohb 
y/xof, ^o/3oy ifAfiakour 1;^- 

-flgaJori <facXayJj, 

<0^ or’ ev tpvfMto /Sadfcru’* 6STrai 
^y^Iotv TagjSfftJvTi XsQVTog adddv, 

SvTB Siiptcoy jSao’iXfiu; wpondyrcov. 

eSp^trai ?/cjxsy. ‘ 

JOANNES TYAS. 

In ComUui MuximU. 181'2. ^ Coil. Trin. alumn, 

POEMA NUMISiMATE ANNUO DIGNATUM, ET IN 
CURIA CANTABRIGIENSI RECITATUM. 

ODE LATINA. 

Honentm Paupertatis laus, 

0^17 EM ttt'sub aliii&, Pauperie^^ casft 
Amp)exa» casto i^utrieris sinu« 

^lilum neque ad fluctua vocabit 
( Ara doloa meditata, nautam ; 
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Neque emta mexces ^rimine principem 
Vestibit ostro ; inartia nec *ducem 
Tropn^a, nec frondens olives 
Ciiiget honos, sed inermis astas 

Faimo et choreis tradet agrcslibus, 
Vallisque, cantos nota puertiae 
Miilccbit infractac senectae 
Conitiem, placidasqiie rugas. 

O Nyinpha^ sacrorum incoia saltyum. 
Tecum, loquaces circa avium donios> 

£t fontium insomnes susurroa 

Tempus agam^ Di^adumque sedes > 

Sub iinmincnti tegmine rupiuin 
Sero revisam vespers, et immemor 
SplendQns, oblitusque curse 
SorteTruar potiore rcguiu. 

Quo more priscos aurea ssecula 
Finxere divo», tuque Pelasgia 
Firmasse iiarraris juventain, 

Geute rudes agitanle cultus. 

Felix, recessus inter amabiles 
Qui pace floret. ! Sive jacens liumi 
Pcrcurrat antiquis avorum 
Nomina perpetuata fagis ; 

Seu feriato deditus olio, 

Mj'rtosque carpeiis et fVagiles rosas, 
Parvos rubescenti coronet 
Flore lares, bumilis sacerclos. 

Ergo uda cosli pascua roribus, 
Spiransque odores hortus, et arbores 
De monte pendentes, et antra 
Puiuicibus laqueata vivis 

Anni salutant perpetuas vices, 

Frugum ministras. Dives a^r turaet, 
Tellusque sub coslo fliventi 
Froi^e nov& redimita turget/ 

Ergo^ labores nunc bene providus 
Committit arvis, vel satunis dvea , 

Per prata compellens avenA 
Mota petit fruticeta ventis ; . • 
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Nunc larga fraudat jiigerai nic5.*»ibus, 

Fructiis4]iie minis pinguibiis invidet ; 

Aut ille decerpens aprici 

• Veris opes, nova traga portal 

Vel serta, Florae munera, 

Ad inulcira, svivis et grege testibus ; 

Nee cortici insculptos .aniorcs 

* Tenipus edit, meinorique saxo. 

O quid sotulo pectore la^tiiis ? 

Nam {Kiuca desunt pauca |)etentibus, 

Curaeque visura*. tyrannos 
Stramineos fugiunt penutcs. 

Qii&vis sub unibrA spes datur et inctus 
Permittere auris prsetereiiiitilms ; 

Nec fallit * iiieautos futuri ^ 

Lene jubar propemiitis horae. 

Hie forfe rostris aptidr et foro 
Linguae coruscct (urodiga fultnina, 

Regesque vel regum iiiintstros 
Increpet. Hie paterna lerru 

Aratra umtans qmerat Ibcricos 
Inter trjurn|dios futiera. Me juvet 
Cum Pune .sylvestriqiie Mus4 
Imiocuse sociasse vitsn 

Parvos honores : me teiierse nucos 
£t mala pascant, non procul a foco 
fimli reclina|um sedib, 

Alfiite dies revocaiite laslos : 

Dum vernat setas blanda, niinis eito 
Lapsura. TristU quid sapientia 
Prodest, quid jnipendeiitis sevi 
Sollicitas aperire portas 1 

In Comitiis Maxmis. MARMADUCUS LAIVSOX 

1812 . Coll, Dh\ Joann, alumn. 


* Fallit*' bic UUet sigDificat, slctit in isto apuJ Horatimu loco, 

^ S^getis eerta Tides meae 
Faleenteiii Itupeiio ftrULU Afmm 
Fallu.” 
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[As d^e following Oration, printed* in 4to. at Leyden, 17dd, together with the 
excellent Diatribe— dc Philippi Macedonia indole, virtutibiM, etc. has not 
been republished with tlie Tracts of the great Vsdekenaer, in 1784, or in 1808 
and 1809, it is reprinted here tor "the use of those scholars mho may be desirous 
to complete their collections. Another inaugural speech .made hy the same 
ilUistrions Critic at Frankfort, in 1741, will be inserted in a future Number 
of the Classical Journal.] 

I.. C. V. 

Oratio depublicis Atheniensium morihus,pro iemporum diversitate, 
crescentis labentisque Reipuilkae eatms. 

Dici!k publicc die 3. Junii mdcclxvi. qunm adiret Lingnae Graecae Professionem 

^ ^ in Academia Lugduno-Batava. ^ 

Rector, — Perillustreo ait Generomsim Curutorei Aeodmiae, — An^liumi, 
Civitatis Praetor^ ComuleSf Judice $ ; quique his a consiliia estis vei 
ah actii viri gravissimi. — Qmeunque doetrinarum aiqae eruditioids genefe eeMemM 
Professorcs cfurissimL^Qui Tribunali Academics es ah aelisy vtr spectatisshue,^ 
Oraculorum dtvin&i'um interpreies Penerandi. — Matheseos lector praestantUsime,-^ 
Artiam et scientiarum Doctores constiltissimi, — CiveSy HosifiteSy NataUujn S^let^ 
dorcy MunerihuSy Virluie conit^ucuiy c^ugcytique ordinis auditores honoroHs* 
simi. — Vos deniqtie Lecimimi JuveneSy qui Doetrinarum hie Studiis InvigHatiSy 
Musarum Alumniy Academiae Omamenta, 

Quum constatis remm sit humananim Ordo, ut, ab exigiils initiis 

f nofectae, posteaquam ad summum pervenerc gradum, sea sensum 
ahcfactatae cadant, sive etiam levi momento praecipitentur ad imum, 
inter homines, literanim culm, vel usu rerum exercitatos, neminem 
arbitror esse, qui mireiur, corpora quoque concidisse civitatum, quae 
claruerunt olim ; atque ex omnibus antiquis popiilis, quorum rei 
gestae sint ad nostram usque memoriam propagatae, nuilam posse 
gentem commemorari, quae suas sibi leges, suos mores, sua custo'di- 
verit instimta ; pracler uniciim illam per orbem teiTarum sparsam, quae 
veritati historiae antiquissimae Cbristianaeque disciplinae pcriilustre 
praebet documentum. 

Hac cxcepta duac nobis potissimum gentes iimotuerunt, in quibut 
ingen^ hominum capitalia monumentis suis literariis earn vim indere 
vsiluerint, ut, exsuperata seculorum barbaric, ad nostram memoriam 
propagaia, videantur in ultimam usque posteritatem perduratura* 
Etiam ante duo annorum millia literis consignata vigent ma^onun 
virorum scripta ; perierc civitates atque imperia, quorum illi memi- 
iieriint, universa. 

Romani vetercs, civil! virtute prae ceteris gentibus eminentes, quia 
rebus secundis non exsultantes sapere meminerant et consulere, mu- 
^issime invicti, suam plerique civitatem existimabant Diis auctoribus 
in acternum conditam : si^ et orbis ilia Regina dudum concidtt, et 
nobilissimanun Orientis Graeciaeque urbium vix cadaverosae quarum- 
dam ruinae supersunt. 

Quae longa seculorum aliquot mora tacitis creverant incrementis^ 
civitates velmedio vigote saepius uno veliit tmpetu iacu^nt pro- 
stratac, vel senescendo fuerunt attritae, vel magnitbdiciem suam sutti- 
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xiere i^potuerunt; sed plerasque fenta ^uaedam vltiorum tabes 
pere4it» mo nonnunquam ictu inDicta repentino^ * 

Cansas incrementorum atque interitus civitatum qui quidem per- 
jscrutantur non • infructuosam tractasse videbuntur historiac partem 
•Cognoscere desiderantibus^ qiiaenam hanc illamve rcmpublicam fata 
maneapt : hos ctenim, priorum seculorum cxpcrimentis erudltos, 
-fttqpe ei praeteritls futura providentes, arte qiiadam instruunt ad exer- 
cendam divinationem^ quae una omnium licita sit atque innoccn- 
tis ^ a; 

Hoc quo vivimus scculo inter Philosophantes rari, quod mirandum 
estf in intimam GraccIaxiHsecedunt ; nemo sic tamen est inter homines 
Philosophos antiquitatis osor, suaeque tantum aetatis. curiosuv ut 
Athenas saltenvAtticasi illas omnis elegantiac, human! tatus ct scien- 
tiarum inventriccs, non censcat admiratione sua dignissimas. 

Qui per aliquot annos exemplaria Graeca tractavi, si hac horn 
Graeciam mihiveterem campum sumsero tutissiinum, m quo liberrime 
spati^ri possit oratio, nihil equidem vidcor fact unis, Anditores 
Eiuditissimi, quod vobis Hat nolentibus, aut acc^at inexspcctatum. 

Ex tranquilla, Musarumquo adeo sacerdotibus opportuna sede, 
in hanc Palladi dicatam a PERILLUSTRIBUS ACADEMIAE 
NOBILISSIMAE MODERATORIBUS evocatus, non sane diu 
multumque mecum deliberavi, qua materia paucis tracLata provin- 
ciam milii demandatam adirem. P’acile intclligebam, ex Antiquitatc 
Graeca talem cligendam, quae huic clarorum hominum panegyri non 
^prorsus inincunJa videretur anditii, quaeqiie munori, quod suscepi, 
minimum disconveniret. Non itaque nimis pervulgatam, ncque 
abstrusam elegi, sed quae omnibus csset, historiac eerie Graccae atque 
Athenarum veterum amantibus, attemperata : iiota namque viri 
Docti non inviti sit^ pacientur in memoriam revocari ; ceteris omnia 
videbuntor facillima, ncque inutilia cognstu, pracsertim hoc si sib? 
vere persuaserint, in histpria Graeca mnlta reperiri, quae cum rebus 
possint Belgicis componi, quacque cum huius Foedcratac Rcipublirac, 
antiquarum nulli postponendae, statu qnodammodo congruaut. 

Fuenint cnim nobiliores Gracciac civiiates totidem rcspublicae, in- 
testinis illae saepe motibus agitatae, atque inter se clissidentes ab anti- 
quissimis usque temporibus ; sed adversus peregrinum hostcni, iibor- 
tatisque insidiatores coniunctae, institutoque salubcrrimo public i 
concilii A^phictyonict vinculo foederatae ; ad quern senatum augustis.* 
simum a civitatibusmissilegati rerum sacrarum publicaeque Graecorum 
satuUs curam gererent. 

Duo pracsettim inter ceteros Graecps cminebant, moribus, institutis, 
stndiisque a se invieem disiunctissimi populi, Athenienses et Lacc- 
daemonitf post belU praesertim cum Persts gesta potentissimi. Hi, 
postea certantes inter se super Principatu, nunquam tamen dominatuni' 
m ceteros sibi Graecos arrogamnt : liam nobilitatum ill^d apud 
veteres Scriptores imperium, quod nunc penjBs 1-acedaemonios fuerit, 
nunc penes ^thenienses, unius etiam Epaminondae virtutibus impera- 
toriis aliquandq Thebanis comparatum, non fuit sancqiiam in ccteras 
gei^s Graeciae, sed maritimum duntaxat in insulas Aegaei ma^is, et 
lijiyitates aliquot Otaecas in oraTttraciae maritima positas. 

•Una de istis nunc nobis diceiidi subministrabit argumentum, 
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omnium nobilissima civitas Atheniensium ; ijuae, posttcmpora Persica 
ad snmmum evecta gloria^ fa^tigium, brevi centum et qainquagiuta 
annorum spatio decu^ omne pristinum amisit, , , . 

Neque illud adeo mirabile videbitur^ in historia ezercitati^ gentetn 
tot olim spcctatam virtutibus, tot rebus praeclare * gestis inclytam^ 
quorum maiores, adversus potentisslmos Asiae Reges libertateixt 
patriamque religionem tutati, par\'a saepe manu profiigaveqimt exer- 
citus innumerabUcs, gentem adeo fortitudinc quoque nobilitatazD|r^0 
illata clade sic qbrutam fuisse, ut antiquum vigorem nunquam postea 
recuperaverit. 

Huius etiam ingenium populi semper fuit idem, sed civium mores^ 
divers! s temper ibus fuere diversissimi- lit incrementorum Attic^ 
rei^ublicae, sic splendoris obscurati causae plurcs fuerint extemae atqill^ 
:« medio positae ; sed causas equidem internaset veras a civitatis arbi- * 
tratiis publicis esse moribus repetendas, dicam, Audltores Honorati;* 
simi, De publicis Aiheniensium moribus, pro temporum diversitate 
c*'csc€iuis labentisque Reipublicae causis. 

In his moribus enarrandis simpliciter et humane loquay, neglectis 
hac vice verborum lielectu, et composltae orationis? cura ; quia nulUs 
ornamentis convestita nuda placet in historia yeritas. 

£t quum priiniim direro de publicis Aiheniensium sub Regum tm? 
perlo moribus, dicam quales libera fuerint republica ; turn temporibus 
Persicis ; cumque inter Graecos imperium obtincrent ; quales bello 
Peloponnesiaco fuerint et postea ; tandemi quales temporibus Mace- 
donicis, quibus una cum moribus fortuna fuit civitatis prbecipitata. 
Sed in tanta copia, summa duntaxat return capita tangere dccrevi, non 
verborum lenociniis, sed orationis inomatae brevitate vestram mihi 
benevolentiam conciliaturus. 

Vos itaque, Auditores omnis ordinis Humanissimi, aliarum quaeso 
cogitationum vacui me Athenas usque comitamini, dlcentem- ceite 
bonis ominibus pro humanitate vestra prosequlmini. " 

Ut alibi temporibus antiquissimis, in Graeciae quoque ctvitatibus 
penes Reges fuit imperium, quod Atlienis per aliquot ,secula stetit 
illabefaclum. 

Aiheniensium Reges, et, nomine feme tantum ab his diversi, qui 
in illoriim locum successere, magistratus perpetui, bello duces, dom^ 
publfcae religlonis crant . moderatores, Senatus Principes, Populi 
Rectores, 

Rerum istis temporibus in Gtaecia gestarum tenuis tantum ad nos 
pervenit memoria. 

mine tamen aestimare licet, Regum imperium fuisse plerorunaque 
moderatum, atqne una omnium excellent! ssima virtutum iustitid com- 
mendab^le ; qua, suum cuique tribuentes, turn vivi valde placu^e " 
multitudini, turn post obitum, in ista temporum simplicitate, digni 
nonnulli fuerunt a civibus iudicati, qui honoribus sempitemis velut in 
humanbm genus heroes colerentur benefici* 

Postquam paucas accepissent leges, easque ex amoreductas hunii^^uu 
tatis, aTriptolemo, Buzyge, Regibusque primis, ad rectae rationis . 
usum, ad nuptias legitimas, ad ms aequaJbile mansuefactos Ailicos, 
occupatos plerosque in solo sterili diltgenter excolendo mor^ habuisse 
constat, ut in agris viventes, simplices, ad parsilnoniam, tempetau- 
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tianiy tU 9 tittam» laudabilitci* composites. Cumque viri Principes^ 
imperii proferenJi nulla concitati cupitiitate, bene" moratae mi.ltitu- 
dinis .sibi facile benevolcntiam veris virtutibus abstinentia pararent et 
continentia $ rar^Ssimis intcrea motibus ac seditionibus Rempublicam 
depreheiidetis agitatam ; et, si qua lis, ut sunt Humana, de regno inter 
adfi nes oriretur, ab aequis illam moK arbitris fuisse consopitam. 

Atqtl^ istis iam temporibus amore patriae fiagrantissimos, pro qua 
cittl^nunis commodi causa non labores tantum quosvis excipiendos 
existimarunt, sed duraturae praeterea laudis percussi cupiditate ne 
ixtori quidem recusarunt, certis constat rerum documentis, veteres 
Atticos illis libenter opitulatos» qui alibi terrarum opprimerentur, 
aut aliorum iniuria pulsi* velut in porium se tutissimum Athenas 
reciperent. ' * 

Huius tamen humanitatis ne tempori quidem recentiori, corrupts 
xnorum veteri disciplina, deesse exempla confitendum est ; ut haec 
adeo VirtUs, qua periclitantibus atque aliorum iniuria pressis, sponte 
nullo suorum commodorum respectu succurrebant, in hac humanitatis 
schola semper viguisse videatur. 

In istius aevi monumentorum defectu, praetef' cetera, priscos mihi 
populi mores una maxime res commendare videtur. Tragoediarum, 
postea, rebus Atticis florentibus, aut iam iuclinatis, scriptarum, 
plurima nobis innotiierunt argumenta. His plerisquc scribendis quae 
tandem res Atticis ingeniis praebuere materiam ? Infanda facinora 
per Graeciam pleraque primis istis sccults perpetrata. Gives quidem in 
illis etiam Attici fuerint nonnulli immemorati ; nec sua tamen culpa 
^ere, spd aliorum scelere calamitosi. 

Pleraque feritatis ct cnulclitatis exempla Tragicis aliae praebuere 
Graeciae ci vitates nobiliores ; ne unicum quidem, opinor, record abimini 
Tragoediae tails argumentum, quod Athenarum dedcrit sub Regum 
tmperio civitas, istis temporibus exemplar temperantiac, mansuetu- 
dinis atque aequitatis, 

Cirili prudentia rerumque gestanim gloria Regum eminentissimum, 
pro communi Graeciae salute labores aditurum et pericula, quod ad- 
ministrasset imperiuni in certas a se classes dcscripto popiilo restituisse 
novimns, et prima iecissc popularis regiminis fuudamenla- 

Sed huius ilia succesrauibns neglecta, postquam uobijis ille con- 
servator Athenarum pro pauria inteiiisset, in usum revocata, crejfcis ad 
certum sihi tempus magistratibus, magis adfirmarunt Athenienscs ; 
quos libertate tamen, quam sibi vinmcasseiit, non abiisos, illam 
comprobasse liquet reipublicae foi^am, quae sapienter ex plebis esset 
atque optimatium imperio tomperata. 

Turn temporis apertum virtuti mcrilisque ad honores aditum fuisse 
no^initts ; civium optimos prudentissimosciue Icctos magistratus, qui 
tuendae ctvltatis studios! dotibtis essent iisdem ornuti, quibus Reges sc 
populo probassent ; quos sibi pracfecissent magistratus, eosdem illos^ 
saepenumerp constituisse bello duces, sic iudicantes, qui paeis orna- 
menta domi retinuissent, hos militiae res eodein animo prudenter 
administraturos* 

Atque iu melioribus parere non recusantes, inter se plerumque 
Concordes, malis intestinis dintissime caruerunt Athenienses ; quorum 
mores temporis vel maxime comprobat dtutumitas, qua in eadeia 
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mo^erati rtgimlnis forma cqnstahter prop€imodum ad Qplonem usque 
perseverarunt, et Pisistratum. 

^ lam ante tamen, quam accedqret ad rempublicam Solon, liberaniin 
c'lvitatmm tabes Athcnicnsium antmos infecerat disc^i'dia, quae tandem 
erupit in seditionem. 

Plebs aere alieno ditiorumque prcmebatur iniuriis vcxata ; factiones 
optimatiiim fuere diversae, qui suis quisque comxnodis poiSntia eyi e 
corroborandae invigilarent* ^ 

Utrosque tamen salvam voluisse rempublicam jllud esse^ videatur , 
•^dociimento, quod, ne distracta factionibus interiret, visus utriqu^ partt ^ 
fuoit constituendus, qui, praeditiis ampl^sima potestate,* concordiam 
rc^integraret, scriptisque legibus rempublicam adfiriharet. ’ 

Nec sane mirabimur unum omnibus placuisse Graecorum istbac 
*aetato sapientissimum Solonem. Iniimam ille plebem, cuius erat» 
natura contemptor, ab administranda republica cum rcmoyisset, hue 
in re ceteris gratificatus, temperamentum tamen invenit, quo cum 
potentibus tenuiores aequari sc quodammodo arbitrarentun 

Non imperii, quod retinere noluit, incensus cupiditate, sed, quod 
ipsius discimus SolSnis testimonio, sola temporis dura coactus neces- 
sitate iussit, ut pecuniae creditac debitoribus condonarentur : quo fun- 
damenta reipublicae noverat alias labefactum iri, hoc ille tempore 
necessarium ludicavit, ut plebem agitatam compesceret, atque aere 
alieno oppressam in libertatem vindicaret. 

Pacatam saluberrimis legibus et tudiciis cum civitatem fundasiiet 
Solon, concordiae plerisque futurum videbatur vix dissolubile rincu- 
lum ; sed unus mox optimatium vinculo, firustra Solone reluetatife, 
perrupto, populi’ prorsus infregit libertatem Pisistratus ; maitsque 
artibus oppressam rempublicam summa tamen moderatione rexit. 
Nam, seponite tantisper, Auditores, imperandi cupiditatem, mag^onim 
illam ingeniorum semper-agitatricem ; quis, obsecro, Pisistrato ihit 
ad omnem virtutem civileni magis paratus? quis blandus magts et 
affabilis? humanus, modestus, beneHcus, iniuriarum tolerans? quis 
cultor iuris et aequi studiosior ? quis ipsius Solonis legum, quae quidem 
ab imperante retineri poterant, observantior ? 

His legibus ad pristinos mores revocati, sub imperio Ft-incipis 
optjpil fuerunt in universum foitunatissimi j et, si venim fatm yeli- 
mus, diversis etiam aevo recentiori temporibus re^bononim civium 
Athenis fuere meliores, quibus modum tenere neseta populi quae dici-^ 
tur libertas a viris iuit egregia virtute praestantibus imminuta* 

Hippiae, morte fratris exacerbati, superba dominatione cum popu^ 
lum liberassent optimates aliquot, qui hos inter emineret, Clisthene«, 
artibus ad evertendum adversarium in republica patricits usus, a 
Solone constitutam reipublicae formam paucis mutatis redintegravit. 

A Clisthene restituta libertas, sapientissimis ilia Solonis feg%us 
fundata, civium moribus ad veterem disetplinam revocatis confinnatas 
diutissime permansit. ^ ■ 

Turn vero legum honestatisque studiosissimi, pura potius* tnente 
Deos colendos, quam meditata piece, vel sumptuous sacrificiis arbi* 
trati, id praesertim operam dedlsse videntur, ut ne quid inpatriis 
novarctur institutis, sed a matoribus tradita caste ^ustodirentur, 

Et, dutti civilis cura concordiae plerosque animaret, quam. tandem 
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UloB aeqttaKtatem probasse cen^bimns ?' Non iUain> quae omnibus 
idem» sed quae suum singulis tribueret: quae pro mentis quem*que 
hdnoraret ; quae malos ciyes poenis castigaret legitimis. 

PraOetat isthoc ^evo monim disciplinae senatus Areppagiticus, in 
^em bon admittebatur nisi vitae laudabiliter actae integritate pruden« 
oaque commendabilis. 

^n iuscuiusque vitam inspkientes et mores, immodestos aduioni* 
tiol^&svcl poenis coercentes, praecip^am tamen censores Areopagitas 
coram gessisse cogqovimus sevens rudimentis irabuendae iuventutis ; ut 
^ Itonestisilla studiisesse^ et voluptate quadam temperatis dedita labor!- 
in quibus libcraliter ^ducati constanter perseverarent, atque 
' omnia privata- patriae saluti postponerent : a iuventutis , cnim e^u- 
catione, hoc seculo neglecta per Europam, morumque disci plina 
teneris mentibus indita^ publicam quoque pendere noverant civitatis^ 
intern; atque illud adeo, quo iuvenes flexeris, illuc adultos incli- 
Skaturos. 

Au^oritas Ista Senatus sanctissimi dum inviolata mansit ad Peri- 
clem tuque, Concordes inter se Graecorum Athenienses in universum 
fuere pacificatores. ^ 

Istnac instituti severa lege cives in Republica nullis discordiis agi- 
tata^ quanto opere hostibus, potentisstmis etiam Regibus, cssent 
forinidabtles, adventantibus ' Persis Athenienses primi certis bellicae 
virtuds documends demonstraveiruntf atque ia in omnium oculix 
smtmisque defixerunt, quod postea, sequutus, Livius verissime 

scripsit, adversus consentientes nec Regem satis validum esse nec 
tyrunnmL 

Res istis temporibnS in Attica vel vicino man gestas, a clarlssimis 
ingeniis nonuihil amplificatas, quid ego Lugdunt Batavorum com* 
snemorem i Sint tilae plerisque gendbus, ut sunt tueruntque sernper 
adtnirationiy Belgas tamen et £atavos minus movent, quorum ina- 
iores constantissima pcrdnacia per annos septuaginta protractum 
beltum ptolibprtate atque imperii maiestate sic adversus Reges opulen- 
dsstmos gesserint, ut Adieniensium istius aevi clara facihora nullo modo 
possint ad illam nunquam satis laudandae Belgicae virtutis exsuperan* 
tiam aequirarari. 

Quales Relgae sapientissimi Principis exemplar illud emin^ndssi- 
mum GULl^MUMy et specimen illud illustre magni Imperatoris 
MAURITIUM, habebant Athenis isthac saeva tempestate coorta 
viros et gubematotes, quibus tuto Reipublicae navem committerent 
regendam* 

^Hi, suis quisque virtutiljus excellentes, ob res pracclare^ gestas 
maximis honortbus dignissimi, modicis fuere contenti, qui liberi 
popnlt suffragiis obdgis^t, parci honorum dispensatoris, et, ne semet 
ipse glona naudaret, non Imperatoribus, sed Atheniensibus yictoria- 
rum &udem contribuentk* Neque illi Hndds adeo suae aetatis homi* 
num, aut ^tattias sib! postea ponendas dcsiderabaht, oblivione tandem 
obscuntndas ; et, benefactorum conscientia fred, solidam se noverant a 
grata posteritate gloriam consequuluros. 

Si qui forte mirabuntur,* tantum apud reliquos etiam Xiraecos 
▼aluisse Themistoclein, ut plerosque Graeciae p^ulos concitare potu- 
etit fd beUum contra Persas suselpiendum ; mtrari desinent, ubi ad 
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sinimura revocavermiyinter se disstdentibus Graecis euindm omnlbtU 
velut ingeneratum acerrimftm Itbertatis amorem. Huic euim 
violandae si peregrinus hostis tmininerety communis mox omnes am- 
mabat utilitas, et, velut unius domus familia, concurrebant animod- 
tanquam ad incendium commune restinguendum^ reputantes, st 
proximus conflagrasset, incendium ad se traiecturum* ^ 

lilud multo magis mirabile, suos sibi sic cives virum maiimum ' 
habuisse obtcmperantes> ut ipsius unius suasu, urbe patria texta^pb 
relictis, se suajsquc res in naves transtulerint 5 ut, nec puermiim 
lacrymis neque mulierum ciulatu a laudabili proposito retardati, suufli 
sic damnum omnium utilitati postposuerint ; ut pro Graeciae libeita^ * 
quibusvis se. periculis obilcere non dubit&verint ; ut Fersas tandem 
deEellaverint. ^ ^ * 

• Sed Graeciae libcratorcs, si hostes armis, socios animi magnitudiue 
superarunt et moderatione. 

SiiiitCy Auditores, pauca vobis de multis magnanlmae horum Athe* 
niensium moderationis documenta digito tantum demonstrari, 

Imperium in classem superbe sibi petebant Lacedaemdnii. Athe- 
nienses, qui rerum Assent na valium perittssimi, qui ducem habonent 
cum Spartano Rege non comparandum, qui alterum tantum naviuni 
in classem dedissent, quantum ceteri Graeci simul omnbs, Atheniensea 
tamen honorem sibi principatus ereptum passi tempori se sapieuter 
accommodarunt; quique patria cesserant, ce^erunt etiam principatu, 
sibi satis esse iudicantes, si libertaris assent avitae custodes, Graeclaequd 
salutis Principcs et auctores* 

Quid ? cum Persa Mardoniiis.per Alexandrum istius aevi Macedona 
splendidas Atheniensibus pads ostentaret conditiones ? 

Frustra Lacedaemoniis quid evenirct metuendbus, nunquam se 
cum Persis sodetatem inituros respondcrunt, pacem a Rege oblataxn 
servitutcm interprctati, periculosam libertatem tali quiett praedp- 
tantes. 

Quae tandem popuH fuit mocleratio, postquam debellatum essce 
cum Persis, honesia toties utilibus anteponentis ? quin ipsius Themis- 
toclis utile consilium, quia inhohestum illud Aristidac videretur, magxto 
animo repudiantis, quodque inlionestum esset, ne utUe quidem iudt^ 
cantis ? Atqiie ita rebus isthac aetate, qua nulla virtutum fexueidr» . 
supfa laudem gestis, omnibus Atlienienses fecere maiiifestum,^ l^on 
fortitudine se tantum, sed^ constlio, constantly, moderadohe,^ aiqile 
aequitate plus quam ceteros potuisse. 

His moribus Persarum domitores indies ceteris Graecis inexspectata 
ceperunt incremeiita, resque Atheniensium ad quamdam pervenere 
maturitatem, quinquaginta tamen annorum spado terminandam* 
Persarum metu sublato, cum res esse coeperiint prosperrimae, non 
ante tamen belli gerendi remissa fuit pcrdnacia, quam Graectotm in 
Asia civicatium libertas omnibus esset adhrmata munimends, jCdedere * 
praesertim, quo limites terra marique fuere designati, quos d trUn* 
iilirent, foedus Persae violasse censerenrur. 

Dudum ante debitum tuxp demum a sociis oblatum acceperunt 
Athenienses imperium^ £t quibus potissimum mo^s socioraxn sibi' 
favorem paraverant ? Non ambidosa ndnoris cupjditate ; non virorum 
Principum axtibus ; sed moxmn 9Uorum iatogriute, humanitate^ con 
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ttftentiai katiliay fide praeserttini quam privatim et publlce habebant 
sanctisstmani. ^ * 

< Qbiattun in illud usque tempus retinuerunt imt^ium, dum soils 
-hostibus ittfcstif elementes in victos, sociisque auxilia ferentes, fidein 
datam sancte colmnt» dandisque b^neficiis omnium sibi amicitiaxn 
Cbneiliarent. 

Maris dominos turn temporls navibus opibusque ex vaga praesertim 
sftercatura comparatis, quique agros haberent natura steriles et 
infru^iferos, frumento, vino, renimque omnium ad vitam iucunde 
0?ansigendaiu afHfientia tameii abundasse, omnium minime Batavi 
certe mirabantur. 

Sic pacis his temporibus fii earn Attica Respublica potcntiam fuit 
provccta,, quae paucis sapicntioribus iam turn nimia videretiir, at^ue 
eo «sset su^Gcta* » 

Intellig^ant illi, liheram Remjmblicam, quae tantis auctibus celcr- 
rime crevisset, diu quiescere non posse^ quod Hannibalis fuit in Scnatu 
Cartbaginiensium iudicium, si kostem externum non habcret^ do^ni 
repetiuram, 

E^cquis tamen hac aetatc fortiinatissima fuit K-pcrtus, quL statum 
reipublicae vel mediocriter voluerit immutatum ? Quibus bello fuerant, 
pace quoqne clari viitutibus, sociis fideles, cum solis hoslibus cxer- 
centes simultates, cives cum civibus de virtu te certabant. 

Exsaturati bellica laude, gloriae semper appetentes turn demum 
civilis scientiae normam ceteris gentibuspraebere, cumque ingenio suo 
magis congruas pacis artes adamare coepcrunt ; in quibus admirando 
'studio colendis tanta constantia, corruptis ctiam postea moribus, elabo- 
raruntf ut ad pacis artes tractandas nature facti videreniur, ad bellicas 
temporum quadam necessitate delati ; nam, qui bello partam maiorum 
laudem aevo rccenttori tueri non potueront, artium tamen, doctrina- 
rum, atque omnis elegantiae fidelis&imi permanserc custodcs. 

f^ctores. Statuaries, quosvis alios excellentes artifices honore pro- 
miisque excitantes, ur^m Athenarum magnis incrementis auctam, sic 
ut altero tanto maior asset urbium nunc Holhiudiae amplissima, pu- 
blicis aedificiis exomarunt splendidissimis. 

Qualea aliis |;entibus sin^ila vix secula singulos protulerunt, una 
Athenarum civitas, hac et proxima aetate, uno velut partu plurimos in 
lucetn edidit. * 

Scrlptorum illic iam turn magna provenerunt ingenia, qui res 
posteris imitandas per terrarum orbem propajgarent. 

In Herodotunif cum suam scribendi suavitatem doctis adprobasset 
Athenifnsium auribus, in Herodotum a peritis acstimatoribus cumulata 
praecpnjiapuerum Thiu^didem ad eamdem laudem infiammarunt* 

Et quis iiostrfim muetur, Pdetis suns quamprimum honos esse 
coepent^.jplurimomm inatte divina inox enituisse studia, laudisque 
enpidos aeternos suarum laudum xnaxime probasse praecones, Sitnoni^ 
dentf et JPindarum^ qui Gnteciae fulcrum Athenas suis sibi sumserant 
carminibus condecorandas. Sed qiud hac aetate natos, et proximar 
<^os, Poetas Tpgicos, Comicos, ceterosque recenserem t 
.Philosophiaiii« paucis iu^cibus contentam^ hoc iam tempore 
dbwsse i^vimus ingeniis Atticis ; quo prodiifc unus omnium veterum 
rhtlosQphi nomine mgnissimus Socrates, cuius utilem humanae socie- 
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tati popularem de morlbus doctrinamy elcgantissimls Platonis fabultf 
contAminatam, puram nobis JSinophoit repraesentavit. 

Qaae liberis in civitatibus bene tunJatisnata cum libertajie semper 
defloruit, Eloqiientia, ilia pacis alumna, his ^acis tcmporibus marime 
Tiguit in ista popular! libertate ; atque huic eloqifentiae studio sic 
semper Athenienscs invigilarunt, ut illorum propria fuisse censeatur, 
quae in aliis Graeciae civitatibus vix excoleretur. 

Nati sunt Antiphon^ Andocidea^ Lydas : valiierant illic in dioemio 
iam ante Solon,, Pisistralus, Clisthcnes, Them i stocks ; veri taluen 
nominis cloquentia inhac rcrum Atticarum matiiritatte coepit a Pericl^ 
atque a Pericle propemodum ad culmcn fuii evecta : quern oratorem 
isthac actate propc perfectum fuisse iudicabat. 

Vir pace belloquc niaximils quantum inter Athenienses eloquentia 
'lalcie debuit Pericles, cuius. tanta fuisse dicatur auctoritas, ut in, 
imperio populari ab unius Piincipatum obtinentis omnia consiliis 
pcnderent ct nutu ; in concionem si forte prodiret agitatam, ut solq, 
vidtu inotus animorum sedare, ut sola manus maiestale civium casti- 
gare potuerit temeritatem ; ut populari s in ipsa videretUr Severitate ? ' 
Sed suam ille seviriutcm humamtaiih, iiimiis interdum, midgare 
solehat condimentis. 

Multas enim egregii Rectoris dotes, animique «aagni bona defonua- 
vit principatus retinendi prava cupidine: hanc ut expleret^ ad fabe« 
factandam adversarii crescentis auctoritatem, plebis plus aequo cultor 
ea fecit, fieri certe passus est, quae perversos in civitatem metres 
introduxere. 

Areopagitarum Senatul morum adempta censiira, per Ephialten a 
Pericle fuit auctoritas imminuta. Istius Ephialtae clamoribus pleb^ 
inflata viros egregios urbe eiecit, atque in earn excrevit potentiam, 
quae maximum in Republica malum pepererit, immoderatam concio- 
num licentiam. 

Magnam Pericles in aerarium invexerat pecuniae vim, cuius ipse 
coiitemptor integerrimus nihil inde domum cupiditati clausam detu* 
lerat praeter abstinentiae laudem ; sed in pkbem nimis ipunificus 
auctor fuit, ut ex ista pecunia merces iudicibus adsignaretur $ ut ilia 
partim civibus distribueretur, qua loca sibi pauperiores in theatrq 
redimerent ; atque adeo ut belli subsidia, sociis indignantibus, in dies 
festeft ludoTum cclebrandos cum populo dividcrentur. 

Quod armis et virtute sibi paraverant, largitipnibus intempestiviSt 
atque in aedificia civitatis publica, picturis aliisque omamentis deco- 
randa, male profundebatur. 

Exhausto sic aerario, cum pecunia sine labore subministraretur^ ab 
industria plebs ad inertiam coepit atque avaritiam avocari. 

Sccundarum renim intolerantes, qui in patirum avorumque imita- 
tione virtutis optimam repevissent disciplinam^ propter illorum egiegia 
facinora superbiebant desidiosi* 

Bello tamen Peloponnesiaco quantum valeret prudens liberae Ret« 
publicae Rector, exemplo suo Pericles demonstravit. Agris vmtatds, 
bello vexati pestllentia conflictabantur, in urbe cadavera cadaveribus 
superaccumulabantur, suisque calamitatibqs totum succumbebat civt- 
tatis corpus. Ut hie aliquando Leidae consul Ole pstrus 
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sic olim Atfaenis illaesa restabat civitatis anima Pericles, qui sui$ rem« 
publicam coiisiliis sustinuit, erexit, prostratam propemo Jiim excita'i it. 

Quamvb gravius, quam cetcri, premeretar, in quem omnium 
mala recumberenc, bello solus ille viam invenit parandae salutis : 
nam ab illius dezAum morte labi res Attica, atque omnia mere coepe- 
runt in deterius. 

Per biennium vir Summus bello tantum*interfuit, quod, diutur- 
ifttate^ temporis magnisque cladibus gravissimum, civitatis mores 
prorsus immutavit. 

Sanitatem cum populus recuperasset, animi morbus oratores invasit, 
suaque contagione totum civile corpus infccit, adflictamque tandem 
rempublicam perdidit. ^ 

Quos timor externus^ maximum^ Livio iiidice, vinculum^ olim iiinxefat, 
qiiique noverant experti, quanti esset momenti primarurii civitatuna. « 
concurdia, in commune bonum consulentium, discordiis Athenienses 
et Lacedaemonii disiuncti, dc umbra certantes principatus, in sua 
viscera saevientes, res tandem suas praecipitarunt. 

(^uibusvis hoc bello malis externis Atlienienses exagitati, gravissimas 
clades, soclorum defectioncs, quosvis hostes, omv^ia tamen diu tolera- 
verant ; intestinis interierc dissidiis, suisque ipsi manibus mocnia 
diruere coacti, in tristisslmam incidere calamitatem, qua paucorum 
virtute vix tandem liberari potuerint. 

Praeter discordiam, alia quoque mala bello Pcloponncsiaco, et 
■po&tea, Rempublicam Atticam agitaverunt, moresque public i pror- 
sus a prlstinis degencrarunt, cum moribus autem simul fortuna fuit 
immutata. 

Morum huius temporis picturam velut in speculo auis in Comoedil<t 
repraesentavit Aristophayies, 

Hinc intelligimus, severa iuventulis educatione prorsus neglecta, 
longa felicitate corruptos in eadem plerosque incidisse vitia, quae 
magnas civitates semper perdidenmt ; et, pro continentia, aequitate, 
fide, probitate, avaritiam, luxuriam, superbiam, crudelitateni, in ista 
olim virtutis pabiestra Athenis Atticis tenuisse principalum. 

Et fidelior nos magistra docet Instorla, (pleraquc primum panels 
ut complectar,) illos ante moderatac libertatls tutores immodicam 
nunc probasse licentiara ; pessimis adiilatoribus morigeros, in diem 
mutabiles, temeraria saepe condidissc dccrela ; fide violata ^icios 
tractasse cnidellter ; cives etiam egregios indignissimis modis exagi- 
tasse ; suis nunquam rebus contentos pliira semper stultc concupivissc ; 
Poetarum admiratores theatra potius frequentasse, litibus potius et 
iudiciis vacasse, quam bellicarum artium aut virtutis sc dareiit magis- 
tris erudiendos. 

AUieniensium etiam Respublica concionum administrabatur temc- 
rltate; quas cum maximam partem homines confecerint, in suis 
quidem rebus iudicandis pro gentis ingenio callidi, sed earum tamen 
ignari plerique, quibus utilitas reipumicac parari posset augericpie ; 
cumque penes hanc etiam plcbem ius fuerit sufTragii ferendi, quis 
nostrum dubitet, Auditore^ dum numero praevalerent, plcbis auctori*' 
tatem fuissc maximam, concitatae saepe concionis fremitus, quae 
legum^ instar decreta conderentur? 

In ista reglnunis* forma malum immedicabile sola nonnunquam 
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loniri poterat yirorum piincijjum prudentia, si qui populo probatt 
concionibus praeessent moderatores. 

, Sed ea, sublato Pericle, coeperat in concipnibus dominari licemia^' 
ut 41 ^ pcrsuasissc vidcrentur, imperium populare in j^tulantia situtn ; 
in negum contemtu libertatcm ; aequalitatem in odiosa quae\ig 
dicendi confidentia. 

Et quicini fateremur, Auditorcs, non tempcratam popularem liber- 
tatem, illam tanien magnorum ingenionim niiiriceni, ^quos enim 
vetercs maxime jniramur, onmes libertatis fuerunt s^lunini;) ixnmo- 
dicam tamen libcrtatem, bonis saepe civibus et vicinis gravem, omid* 
bus, qiii haberent, fuisse tandem pemiciosaiq ? 

Tsjhac certe licentia derivata labes plerasqiie pcperisse videtnr 
calamitates, quae rempublicam Atticam oppressere, ncque immerito 
Citeroni tota Graecia vetus hoc uno maloy concionum immoderata liherm 
tate conciduse videbatur. 

Hujus origo mali a multitudinis est flabellls repetenda : nam in 
concionibus ab arbitrio nutuque pendebaut concionatorum, qut his 
fuere temporibus turbulentissimi. 

Integri quidcm ci^es, et popularly invidiae contem tores, contra 
cetcrorum dement iam staiitcs impavidi, leges et rempublicam animose 
tueri conabantur ; sed oratores plcrisque placebant, qui voluntatt 
suae non obniterentur ; qui potcntesH divites invidiose criminarentur ; 
qui spe Graeciae principatus populum arrogantem lactarent ; qui velut 
assentatores vultum et linguam ad eiu$ semper voluntatem accom* 
inodarent* 

Quanta civlum esse debuit inte^orum indi^atio, quibiis nemo 
rem credidisset privatam, his ubi viderent reipumicae regendac tradi 
gubernacula ! 

Quanta ! cum homines vanissimi, propter solam dicendi quandam 
copiam populo com mend abilcs, viris exploratae virtutis, salutaria 
magis quam speciosa snadentibus, istius aevi Demostheni,Niciae, stmi- 
libusquc antenoncrcntur I 

Saepius obtaiam a Lacedaemonus honestissimam pacem, bonis civi- 
bus adeo debidorauim, ut ccmstantcr et superbe reiicereivt, dum fuit, 
unus semper efFccit Cleon, homo plebeius, audax, crlminosus, tutbu* 
lentus| improbus , sed disenus, sed auctovitate sua ferex, sed popuU 
gralisbimus adulator, Et mlrabimur, Auditorcs, ista talia cogitanti- 
bus noununquam fuisse dubitatuni, utrum Rebuspublicis eloquentiao 
studium profuerit, an minus ? 

Ne rcliquos nominem, quos acerbiiaie styli sui perstrinxit Ariato* 
jiliancsy Akibiadis cuptditatibus et vitiis infecta civitas tota prope- 
modum insanire coepic. Atque is ipse tanien saepius experimentis 
didicit, quanta suorum civium csset in decernendo varictas et incoii» 
•Uaniia. 

Quoilcs ah hulus aetatis Atticis, parva nunoris aura mods; de 
summis rebus inita fnere consilia, quorum in horam mutabiies 
vestigio poeiiiteret ? i, 

Nonnunquam paulo ante reiecta in concione suiFragiis suis compro- 
babant ; cadem, ubi domum rediissent, more suae gentis cavill^ituri, 
quum decretum factum esse, qui fecisset, ipse popuius admiraretur. 

Sed non alia re gravius, quam imperii peccarunt severitate. Domi- 
VoL, VI. No. XII. . 
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natum affectantibiis fortiter resistere j>otuenint, scd moderate ^impe- 
randi artem, ut ccteri Graeci, sic ignoraverunt Athenienses. 

, Imperium adepti socloriim voluntate benevolentia sibi firmaverant • 
et lenitatc, quoflque iwdem legitimis arm is retinuissent, suae velut 
naturae contrariam nunc viam insistentes, ami sennit acerbitate. 

Oliin in host.es clementissiniis nihil nunc in socios iniquum vide- 
batiir. ♦ 

(Jmd miseros vobis plngam insiilares, Athenas venire coactos, ubi 
JUS ipsis diccrctuVf et litibiis in longuni tempiis extractis a I’orensibiis 
labulis vexarentur ? 

Quid custodes et inspgctores, in socias civitates missos, qui suii 
eupiditate omnium odia sibi contraherent, qiiiquc niillts adflicKiruni 
querimoniis moverenlur ? 

Quid tributum duplicatum, tautaque exactiim severitate, ut bpna’ 
sua vendcrc cogerentur, nullamqtie niiscri salutis spem, sed exitii sibi 
tantum quaererent solatium ? 

Populo poterat ea res utilis vidcri, scd sapientiores noverant nulli 
imperio iitilcm esse acerbitaieni. 

Atque eadem sic mala rempublicam AtticamT quae, deleta Cartha- 
gine> Romauiini imperium adflixorcs quum ubique Magistratuum 
iniqiiit;ate vcxali Romanorum socii de illoriim cupiditatibus atque 
iniuriis expostularcnt. 

Vuerit ab adversariis fictum, quod iinxis Athenienses scivisse scribic 
CicerOf vicinis Aeginetis, qui classe valerent, ut polliccs pracciderenlur ; 
illud tamen negari nequit, nihil illos inhonestum lioc habuisse tem- 
pore, quod in spcciem utile videretur. 

In legatis, tametsi cOinmisisse iiidicarcntur, ut ho^tiuni cssent loco, 
ins inmen genliiini alibi cum valeret, gentium ius turpitcr violanies 
Athenienses, quos in Asiam legates Corinthii miserant et Lacedae- 
monii, captos inauditosque in baraihrum praecipilarunl. 

Crudelissimum de iugulandis Mitylcnacis decretum, improbo con- 
ditiini impulboro, rcvocanint quidem, ut erant, quamvis irrilati. 
natura ad miserlcoidiani prodivt's ; in Scionaeis tamen, in Meliis 
exempla barbarac statuere ciudelicaiis ; ut minime sit niirandum, qui 
suas sibi sic volupiates ex alicnis cladibus comparassent, in easdeui 
ipsos incidisse calainilatos. 

Quid socios dico ? cum suos ipsi prnestantes viitiite cives hoc in- 
priniis tempore tractaverint contiimcliosissime. 

lam olim siispicax populijs, vitUilisque omiuentis invidiis aestimator, - 
excellentes vires eieccrat civitate, <jua carere non nolcbant ingrata ; 
his vero tcmporibiic rerum novaudanim siispectns obtnincare cuivis 
impune enm licuerit,hoc praetextu saepius iniprobos abnsos quls tandem 
dubitaverit ? 

Si quid eveniret praeter aninu sententiam, cupiilis facile persuadeif 
hant adulatores, non militum culpa cladem, sed ducum accidisse temc- 
ritate ; quos donium reverses aut oxilio mulctasse constat, aut pecuiiia, 
nonuunqiiam iniquissimis iudiciis insovjtcs mr.rti danina-,se. 

Supra vires ad conandum aiidaces, ot praetor r.mnium exspectationem 
jad gravissima quaeque feiiljeunda parati, qiilbus nova videi'entur 
adepturi, rebus turhatissimis imperium in Sicilian! usque proferre 
cupiefitcs, domi bello relicto, classem in Siciliiini transmi scrum in* 
structissipiam. 
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Uniim habentes inlusti belli Syracusaiiis iiiferendi concitatorem# 
quot *quantisqiie illic cladibub* adlbcti, quanta tamen, sues e Sicilia 
j-evocavc nolentes, quanta tameit in incoepto perstitere pervicacia I 

Et qiiis fuit expeditionis exitus? sic in pnrtu Syn^curano superata 
fait Alheniensiiim classis, iit, quod his ipsls verbis a scribitur, 

id opes civitalis comminutae depressncqucy veterisque gloriae yuiitfraginm 
factum exist imaretur. 

Atque in ista turbatioiie rernm quibns rebus vacasse cives AtBenis 
opinamini ? Comoediis vacabant et IVagoediis audiendis, quibus nan 
moderate, sed insanuni in modum delcctabaiitur. 

Admirandae virtutis exempla, quae Roitiana noUis bi^toria sub- 
mi nistrat, quando tandem pleraque Romana praebuit Respuldica? Ante, 
opinor, quam Romae fabulas inciperent docere Poctae. 

*Quid Athenis ? splendida patriae defensorum facinora ante fiierant 
edila, quam populiim Atheniensem in fabulis repracbcntaiidis aiidieii- 
disqueincredibilis agitarct insania, 

Neque enini his suniptuosis rebus vacaverant, qui parce, qui duriter 
educati soli pro Graecis pugnaverant, qui urbem agrosque Tiostibus 
reliquerant diripiondo^ qui, Reipublicae aavc niediis in undis iactata, 
sua tamen virtute steterant inmiohiles. 

Erant quidem in Comoediis .et Tragoediis, ad vitia corrigenda, ad 
animos bene conformandos nuiha ctftnparata : plurima tamen inerant 
erroribus propagandis, viris optimis violandis, neryisque virtutis eliden- 
dis accommodata ; et praeceptis utilissimis adplaudeulcs in thealro 
obse(|ui tamen in vita quotidiana recusabant. 

Philosophis, si qui vitia civitatis retegerent, infensissimi, semper 
inconstantes sibi atque inaequales Avtici, Comicis faciles praebebant 
aures, mores civitalis et delicta civium in relicjuam Graeciani efFcren- 
tibns. 

- Improbi cives ex viitutibus suis in scena fucrint ornati ; sed quis 
non indigneliir, viros egregios, nioribusque iuiegerrimos, a Comicis, 
Pciicleni, Soevatem, Kinlpideniy in theatro t'uisse populo plaudente 
turpi ter o.auitatos ? 

Ad reprav-soiiiaiula Poctaruni draniata, ad ornandiim theatrum, dum 
milli siiinpiui parcel ctiir, tqtics exhaustuin aerarium, a solis divitibus, 
quango suniptus ad bellum requirerentur, adimplendum ; dummodo 
uer.irii liiruvio plebs Attica, millis ilia ditioruin rnota querelis, theatri 
iiiagnificeutia deketaretur ? 

Quid vero luagis civiiali peiniciiisum luisse censebimus calumnia- 
torum, quibus Athenae his temporibus abundabaiit, et sycophaniarum 
multitudiue ? 

Quid ruainnim morlbus magis inJignum forensi lucro turpitcr in- 
hiantibus iudieilui^ ; qui libent<*r calumniis aures conimoclarent, qui 
^d grati im et libidinem omnia faceiont, qui illorum saepe voeem 
audire recusarent, m qui liCgum defensores innocentiae se patronos 
profiLeiculiir ? 

iS(*d vel luuis Socrates es.se poterit docunienco, quam corrupta fuerint 
€t contaminaia indicia. 

Si vctcrum Pliilosophorum in isia verae I'eligionis caligine optimus, 
si publiciis morum magister, si civis innocentissimas, si Socrates, ab 
©bscuris quibusdam nebulouibus qppietatis accusatus, a vitio creatis 
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iudicibus veneno fuit ncci-itus ; qnid de aliis, ad ilium non C 9 mpa<> 
randts, inlum iudit uin oppressis, ent eyistiniandum ? 

Post mortem SocratU, indies lahente republica. Solonis legiim . 
{qidd feges sine inoribu<i Vanae proficiiintP) Soioiiis legum coni'CJnp- 
tores prorsus degenerarunc a maiorum virtiuibus ; t:ind'‘mquc,P/a^;?z«7 
iudice. velut seneccute desipientes, praeter Atlici non.inis quenidam 
fulgf>rem, nihii habuore, cur aliis Graeciae popuiib anteponorentnr, 

Temporibui Maccdonicis multo magis corruptos iVtheniensium 
mores si nunc aJgrederer vituperare^ atqne iilud ostendere, sic lapscim 
prorsus Atcic^^m rempublicam decas omne suum perdidisse, i.eque 
unquam res inclinatas in pristinnui 1‘uisse dignitatem restitiitas, quan- 
tum mihi dicendi campum vel unicus aperiret Demo^tken-**.’^ ? ^ 

Sed facilitate vestra, orationem diutius protrahendo, non abutar, 
Auditores Honoratissimi, quodque. insueta dicendi iucunditate pro- 
vectus, pluribus vos verbis, quitm debueram, fatigavi, veniam ab 
Jiuraanitate vestra benignissima me impetraturum contido. 

Nunc illud potius paucis agam, quod hie dies a me postulat. 

Vos itaque mihi nunc estis qua decet veneratione com pell and i, 
PERILLUSTRES ACADEMIAE LUGtolTNO-BATAVAE 
CURATORES, ET CIVITATIS NOBILISSIMAE CONSU- 
LES AMPLISSIMI. 

In umbra Patriae, in Academid tamen clarorum hodiedum viremm 
nutrice, tuvenumque praestantium teracissima, in isthoc Musis meis 
tucundo secessu latentem vestra me prolixa henignitas in hanc lueem 
evocavit, atque in hoc illustre produxit doctrinarum 1 hcatrum. 

Publice grates vobis ago, habeboque semper maximas, pro ingenti 
quo me ornastis beneheio, pro honorifico decieto, quo me non iiidignnm 
iudicastis, qui his clarissimis orbis liierati Luminibus, qiii JIcmsferfittuQ 
collega adiungerer. 

Ad Venerabile nomen Hemsterhusn senlio me contiirbari : hmc 
humanitatis imbccillitalem illi enndonubitis. qui PiMc cepiorcm optirmim 
per annos triginta pio amore coluit amicuni atque observavit, quique 
praesentem hac hora se speraverat adU)quutiirum. 

Ultimum ille quidem attigit hunianac na tuiae terminuni ; p^'r annos 
quinquaginta primum teiiiiit in liter is humanioribus. u le r.on tri- 
buente, locum; tantam adeptus per Europam nonuiiis ceu br'tat^un, 
ut ab exsequiis illud crescere nequeat, ad scram posteriraieni, dum suns 
literis constabit honos, propagandiiin ; neminem advc'. sarium expcitus, 
ut erat invidia superior, rviro exemplo vivus virtutum suarum fnictus 
percepit uberrimos. 

Illius vero minima tantum pars publice innotuit, ut in suo literarum 
genere principatum obtinentis : quot vero quantisque ingeiiii scienti- 
arum capacissimi, animique nobiiissimi virtutibus vir Excellentissimus 
etiam in sencctiite placida, quam Hemsterkmio nemo gra vi m cssc sen-*: 
sit, eminuerit, Tibi, GENEROSISSIME COMES BENTINCKI, 
paucisque amicis, qui admirabili hoc viro familiariler utobantur, soils 
(uit perspectum. 

Quantumvis autem in arbitrio supremi rerum humanarum modera- 
toris nobis sit homuncionibus semper adquiescendum, mihi tamen fate- 
biminii VIRI PERILLUSTRES, hoc praesertim tempore, veneran4i 
Seois abitum accidere debuisse permolestum* 
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Vere vobis pcrsuasemtis, illius exstimulatum praesentia, cui honestsm 
perbenigne concesseratis ab Academicis laboribus quietexn> demandati 
me mu icris partes vigilantius impleturum. 

Ego vero futurum speraveram, ut in admintstrando hoc munere per 
sdiquot annos, certe menses, illius consiliis monitisque* fruerer prud^ 
tissimis ; ut super centenis, quae Gogitaveram, oraculum illud» quod 
nunc obmutuit, praesens adhiberem* 

Rationes meas funditus evertit, spemque omnem mors intercept 
imponuna, quae mihi amicum venim et iidelem ademit monitorem j 
Academiae atque'orbi literato clarissimum lumen. 

Carissimi Praeceptoris sancta semper in hoc pectore vigebit recor- 
datio ; sed vos sinite, quaeso, VIRl ILLUSTRISSIMI, ut meae 
miW consclu< mediocritatis ab illius nunc mentis oculos averlam ; ad 
qqorum excellentiam si uullius facile contendet aemulatio, ego saltern 
illoriim imagineni vobis nnnquam repraesentare potero. 

Qiiando tamen ipshis bonigno de me iudicio moti voluistis, ut Magni 
viri vices in Academia, quam modoramini, susciperem, censuistis, 
opinor, omni me virium contentione daturum operam, ut nomen Prae- 
ceptoris minimum d^decorarem, ut aliqua ialiem parte vestrae satis- 
lucerem alioriimque exspcctationi. 

Si sic de me iudicas:is, VIRI GENEROSISSIMI, divini Niimints 
opc fretus ad fir mare audeo, omni iqc modo laboraturum, ne frustra 
hanc de nic spem conceperilis. 

Atqiieitavt.s me, MAECENATES OPTIMI, commendatum vobis 
potentissimo patrocinio vestro dignamini, optantem ex animo, ut 
doctrinaruni custodos Rcipublicae atque Academiae sic, ut facltis, 
administrandae qnani diutisslme invigiletis, 

Divinarum humanarumque scientiarum P?’ofesxor€S Clar'mimiy qui, 
praeter ceteras exccllentes dotes, a me molesta vobis oratione non com- 
inemorandas, eminetis hiimanitate, vos qua suevistis alios benevolentia 
me quoque faciles in collegium vestium admiltite, fortasse non indig- 
niim, qiicm f.ivore vestro Iionestetis. 

Vcsira milii, viri Celeberrimi, semper obversabuntur exempla, qui- 
busexcitatus vobiscum civiiim commoda, atque Academiae splendorem, 
impari licet gressu, meo quodam modo promovere connitar. 

In Academia Frisiaca Collegis et amicis usus, eruditione, prudentia^ 
cand»re cluris, partim cosdem, partim illorum similes certo scio me 
hie habitnrum, quibuscuni a longo mihi tempore culta fuit amicitia, 
nullis suspicionibjs iiUerrupta, 

Cetcrorum, quibus minus innotui, quosque aut nuper adeo, aut iam 
olim admirari didici, dum inimitabilem ilium Albertum Hchuhendum 
hie sectabar adolescens ; omnium vestrflm nunc benevolentiam obse- 
quio, et quovis officiorum genere, mihi conciliare, atque amicitiam 
vestram demererl studebo. 

* Vos tandem, Leefissimi hmenesy qui ad hunc bonarum artium mer- 
catum confliixistis, cuiuscunque docliinae, humanitatis omnes studio$t» 
multis vos piiblice cohortaii possem ad canim literarum amorem, dum 
florentcs estis aetatibus, iuvenili pectore suscipiendum, quae vobis, in 
quacunque postea graviori disciplina volueritis elaborare, omamento 
sint atque a Jiumento futurae, 

Sed quid ego cohorter spoute vestra motos/qui Hemsterhusium 
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habuistis praeceptorem, atque inter illius discipiilo^ Eruditissimum 
Ruhnkenium ? 9 ( 

Me ducc cpii volueritis uti ad excolenda Graecariim Literarum et 
Antiquitatis stiidia, meifm vobis operam ea condilione libens addico, ut 
severa lege literfs invigileiis. 

Si qai, Miisico iam nunc amorc literarum concitati, ad veram eru- 
diticmeni viam adfectatis, habentcs incoctum generoso pccUts honestoy 
quales alibi mcam se noniuilli tradidenmt in disciplinam, qiialesque hie 
reperiri certo mihi persuadeo ; vos cum me habetote, qiii tempus 
optime collocatum iri iudicem, quod vestris caste Miisarum sacris opc- 
rantium commodis omni modo promovendis insiimscro. 


7.J77N POEM, 

Hortm Ubil 

Vf 

ATi'iiA lierel laiidabilis hortiis an 
Si petis; ilia iiihib nil valet ista, reor; 

\onlra cteniiii propria floret disjiuietu sonne, 

Altoriiis siipplex altera poscit opein : 

Tu iiiodb, (iiuii poleris, nieciini liAe re<pii('sce '<ub nlmo, 
Et videas ainb<e queni colticre locum ; 

Nngic abstiut: iiec vas jiec inutilis uriia renidet, 

Angulus liaiul statuaiii jaetat ubique Muim ; 

Colics non Ijcti cunndatit mole laboranb 

Xnllusin anipleHnm viinina fnnns agit ; 

Non hie, quos iii^rtus praesocta creuvif, olores 
Eer iVutices l>niplj^ deticientc nutant ; 

Sustinet arboreuin non Atlas liujiicns f»rbein, 

Enses fVondiferos non gladiator lial>cl ; 

II ic nc«pie Naiades tomato e luarinore s*irgunt, 

Ncc Thetis in sabiilo pulverulcnta ealet. 

Ingemras passim veneres tanieii explicat 

Et N'enus una viget inille novata mod i s ; 

Elosenins e\i»ritnr, protendil brachia qiiereus, * 

Liebnjnc divcrs{i vesle siipeibit hninns ; 

Des)»ieit elato dumetuui vertice pinus, 

Et coeiint yudeliris lilia pulebiii rosis : 

llivuhi.s hie bibulas fiirtim interlahitiir herbas^ 

Secretniii et tremido iimriniire rodit iler ; 

Mox tumefactus rfgros sinuosis ilcxibits ambit, 

Atque vagsis iieitiori pnebet aiiiieus aquas : 

Singula cur retero? non laudes postnlat hortus. 

Hie ipsse Charlies luxiiriare veliiit ; 

Non Zonain Naliini tenet »ine lege solutarn, 

Lascivos soeia compriniit arte pedes ; 

Undique disposjjtos Icpide difluiidit honores. 

Sic tanieti ut tienio dlsposnisse putet. 


JH02. 
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dv<T^drou$ a]viyfjL!ir:ov\ 

TuXiV<j-oov, ji^Tcg 5UjLi5t'3»)^ TpifSo^ 

op^Yf rav (TxoTcp 7ro6'»}ycr;T. L^cophrofi- 

Of late years, M^iters have been very fond of deducing every 
classic name from the Hebrew, without observing whether such 
a deduction be or be not conformable to sense, and some, instances 
occur, in which one syllable has been sofight for in the Greek, and 
the* other in the Hebrew, from the idle supposition that the latter 
iif man’s original language. That the primitive language of man- 
kind was lost at Babel, will admit •of little doubt, and it is not less 
certain, that the ancient Chaldee was prior to the Hebrew : is it 
not then probable, that as Abraham removed from IJr of the 
Chaldees, and became rich in servatits, inasmuch as the language 
spoken in his family varied from his native tongue the Chaldee^ 
it was called Hebrew } whether we consider hijn to have received 
that name from being a descendai|t of Eber, ^niiyrr j from having 

passed the Euphrates, or with Parkhurst, from leading the life of 
a pilgrim. This writer errs, whcti he cads it the most simple 
language in the world ; for the Malayoo, the Chinese in its gram- 
matical forms independent of the characters, and the many mono- 
syllabic languages in the east, are abundantly more so j he fur- 
ther informs us, that “ it was cerlainly framed by Him, wdio not 
only formed the heart,” &c. This is a fond conceit, that many 
have indulged without the least argument, (for a refutation 
of whicli I would refer the reader to Mr. Davies’s Celtic 
Researches,) and which rests on a foundation little better than 
that of one of the dialects in China, the Pali, and the Sanskrita, 
all of which are respectively pretended to be of divine origin : so 
the Runic characters were fabled to be possessed of resusditating 
powers, and in like manner Muhhammed has assured us, that 

«JU 

the Arabic and Persic ‘ will be alone spoken in Paradise. That 
our Scriptures are written in this tongue, yields no proof j for 
it were natural to suppose tliat Moses would write in the 
* language, which he and his brethren spoke, and the assertions 
of Jorp;ino Rabbins on the subject credat Judeeus Apella : thus 
Gregory Nyssceus called Eunomius a blaspheming heretic for 
imagining that Man received any language from God; and 
Richardson, in his learned dissertation, observes, that « Adam 


That i'<, ill tlwj courtly diaUTt, 
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ha$ been taught dialects he never kneW) and the language of Om- 
nipotence they have not blushed to determine with precision.”^ 
Traces of an original language may be discovered in almost , 
every tongue, and the great antiquity of the Hebrew is acknow- 
ledged : but deductions of names, or places, should only be 
regarded as sure, when cltlier a relationship can be shown to have 
subsisted between each of the people in question, or when the 
grammatical forms of their languages closely correspond. The 
antiquity of the Sanskrita is universally allowed, but at what sera 
it originated is uncertain : it would however appear probable, that 
some of the provincial dialects, whether or not they were in the 
same state as at present, were the groundwork, and that \he 
Brahmanas polished and formed it as an occult language for their 
works of science and religion :• for the Devanagari alphabet * is 
perhaps the most philosophical and admirably constructed in 
existence, the machinery of the Sanskrita orthography, is most 
wonderful, exquisite, and perfect, and the w'hole system of the 
language most curious and regular. The late Sir William Jones 
has clearly proved the mythological characters of Greece and 
Rome to have originated in India, and in his third anniversary 
discourse declares, respecting the languages, « that no philologer 
could examine them all three, without Believing them to have 
Sprung from some common source, which perhaps no longer 
exists.” The Sanskrita was most probably the more ancient of 
the three, and as the Latin is but the .^olic dialect of the Greek, 
by attending to the letters interchangeable between them, the classic 
will find the same word vrith the same sense in each : but on this 
point I shall not touch, as I well know, that it has long occupied 
the attention of a learned friend, from whose superior pen each 
peculiarity may be expected; for a similar reason, I shall not 
notice the irregularities in the veibs of either, but merely show 
the correspondence of the tenses. But the Sanskrita is more per- 
fect than either the Latin or the Greek : for in it arc to be found 
the roots of almost every verb, and very many with fewer radicals than 
hi Hebrew : for instance, Ld in Sanskrita, is to take — which is the 
root of Ajzjy.jSava) : ml to move, of moveo : 7 'i to move forwards, 
of ruo : rZ to ooze, See. of pswi pi to move, of and pes : kshn 
to serve, of servio : hhvi ‘ to move, of ervw : pi to drink, of 
See. all of which appear evident by attention to Unabandhu signs : 
for when these roots arc arranged in tenses, the coincidence is 
clear. 

- Not only does a vast similarity exist between the oblique cases, 
but between the respective terminations of the nominative case : 
thus Sivd corresponds with Musa, Tamila : : kulam with reg- 


‘ The k U, net used by some grtiininarians in this letter. 
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num |nd fuAov : ksJiree with Danaep, xogu<tij» ^IlgotxXsy}^ : 

khalapuh with Dominus, aJ-Tv^ ^rotJc, weX^xv^; pitri witli pater, 
• levir, maglster, xijp, rai with nais, ^rrcac ; go with honos, 
Argo, voof, c^s/d'oj, XsW ; with laus, vaDr; suga?i with gramen, 
t-HYiTTTgov^ TspYiv I g7'iJiuvis w'ith piscis, lapis, : Sakhi with 

cr/vijiri. As the Sanskrita has eight cases, a strict correspondence can- 
not be traced 5 the accusative, with very few exceptions, terminates 
in anuswarah, which precisely answers to m and n final in Greek 
and Latin, as well as to ^ in Tuvkisli : the dafiw ends in e or 

au, not unlike to se, e, r,, w — the implcgientive in a, jthe ablative 
in a# or a simple visargah, answering to a, and the locative in e, 
o, j)r i, au, ni. DifFerent words are irregularly declined. Like the 
Greeks, the Brahmanas have a ^ual number, the implementive, 
dative, and ablative of the one terminating in hhyam^ and 
the genitive and dative of the other in or/ or ccjy ; so in the plural, 
the dative and ablative termination is hhyah^ and oj^ or 
in the Greek, and bts in the Latin ; but the su or shu of the loca- 
tive may perhaps correspond better with oir, ak, and is : an anus- 
warah also marks the genitive plural * of the one, and orum, arum^ 
and ojv, those of the others. Buf in these points the reader must 
consult his owm judgment, for they are not the only Sanskrits 
terminations, but only those which appear to me to be most 
apposite. But in the genders, the analogy is more obvioui>. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

kritnh 

krita 

tiuimn 

iiia;;rius 

niagiia 

iiras:i:um 





It is to be observed, that several words have their feminine like 
their masculine, as 6 xai ^ i\YfiY,q in the Greek : and others are 
indifiierently masculine or neuter : in the Patronymics there is 
much resemblance, c. g. DSsarilthuy Ddsaratkt, I7yIx=oc IjY,\elSri§: 
also in such adjectives as Loth»us, from Lethe, e. g. gdrgd, gdr^ 
gayd ; so vhhiil^ vdishndvd^ pdrlnH^ are not dissimilar from 
iVoja, Trojanus, Sylva, Sylvanus, ggOc, ^6'ivQc j besides which, 
there are others terminating in r, /, v, /, s, bhi^ p, «ia, 
The compai-ative degree is 

krishnatfiruh krLhnaiaj'a krishnatanimf from Ai UhTiU^ black. 

jiistior 

cJ-./'rffof ofyrtfiv. 


‘ all is tlic genitive singular of tlic 4lli declension in Sanskrita, and ^s in LaUa* 
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The superlative is, 

kvishmtamnk krishnutmna Icrishnafatnum 

jitstisMnins jiisrissiiim jiistissimum 

o^VTuro; 

There is another form, however, which precisely agrees with the 
Greek anomaly, ^ 

m'ati maflfftiti (in the iiiasculiiu') nmlhhUt 

y.rt.'KKii xr«>>^ia)V x%/>.»7To;, 

where the i is long, in both Sanskrita and Greek ; but in the 
former both are reckoned as superlatives. Since the publication 
of No. 26. of the Edinburgh Review, it has been a fiict too ^well 
known to render the assertion necessary, that one half of the 
words either in liatin or in Greek are to be found in the SanskriVa : 
but who will aver these coincidences to be accidental, after observ- 
ing the following table of numerals ? 


Primitives. 


Ordinals. 

t 


Saiishtitu. 

Persian, 

ifgrHmIi irrtHhamiiy Dor. 


1 cfc, *»; 


TT^ftTo;, primus, uiid ddimil 


S ivw, duo 


Dwitiya, hevr^po; 


3 Itri, tria, 


iritiyUf rplTo;, tei tins 

4 chatuTy (juatuor 


chatnrthay (|uarti:.s 


5 penchuHy qiiiiiquc 


pmfchymay T'^aro;, (jiiintus 


shax/i, bC\ 

.. •* 

shfishtUj '-sio'y si xtiis 




7 sapttiUj crr7n, septcm 

aiih 

saptifaia, ' '^optimiis 


8 aithtnvy Oflo 


ashtilniUy iis 


9 naran, novcni, hu'i 

aj 

navtimaj uuim^i 

• 




10 desatiy itnet, dccein 


dasdmay IU'cto;, dcrinius 


20 vinsati, vi^inti 


rinsul iidnin, vi s^esiimts 


30 trbisuty TfiaKiyra^ trigiiitu 


trinsUlttimUy trigerdmus 


40 chatcarinsaty qiiadragiiita 

\ 

Uat rdrhi mt 1 ilmtiy qimdragc- 




simus 


50 panchasaty cr«yr7'.xavTrt, quiii- 


panchdsattitmaj ff«vT>ixo^Ti;, quiii' 


f[iiagintii 


quagcMmus 

40 shashtiy scxngiiitu 

•• /. 

Shashi itiinuty 'icxago- 







and 


'and 


4Xa2^ 
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70 Jtap^ati, s«pt«u- 


gmta 




I 

ao ascctif jyow.KovTrt, octogiiita i 


‘.■•O lutraiiy M';'vv«vr-4, nonaginta 
100 anta, ccutnrii 


I 

^ ' 


sapialUdnutf .'iSio,u7}>c9<r<ro;, septua- 
gesimus ^:sUkA 

meefittifna, ortogcsi- 

mus • 


UtUUlttltiiHilf ivvi/v.T'.OffTi;, nonage- 
aalatdmn^ (‘i'litcsinius. 


fV 

fnSA3 


Chatur four makes the irregular ortlinals^/w/jiiya and turiya^ which 
briifgs rhuQTot; to our recollection : anil the Pehlawee or Old Persian 
WAS incontrovertibly derived from the Sanskrita, because a vast 
nuhiber of the terms in the modem language arc purely Sanskrita. 
Tire abstract nouns arc formed by subjoining the affixes to, tava^ 
yuiiy many and an : thus homo, whence hum/z7ius, the abstract of 
which is humawitas, and it is worthy of notice, that a in Sanskritap 
as well as in Greel?, possesses, in certain words, the power of 
privation : thus sura •=:. astir Uy KsttIoxto:, aX^TrldviTocy and like the 
Latin, always joins chu (que) to ^another word. It has like each 
some indeclimible words, is more copious than the Greek in com- 
pounds, and in one of its forms exactly "-esembles it : but in a 
paper like the present, certain resemblances can only be noticed, 
not the structure of the whole language. 

The Sanskrita has two forms of ver^s, which are distinguished 
by terms equivalept to common and proper: many verbs have 
both, and tlic tenses are here selected from that which appears most 
applicable. 

Present tense, common form. 


Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

1 nttyhmi i 

nayavah 

imyCiniuh 

. I rrtui Dor. j 


i'tTT't 'X'jy 

nay (l si 

miytithah 

nay til ha 

IsTTri, Dor. 1 

4 ■ TrtTOV 

to rr^Tt 

.*> naiftiti 

nuyUlah 

nayatUi 

1 

IffTCf.'TOlf 

icTuvri Dor. 

It is in the present alone that any real sim 
the verbs in 

Present, proper form. 

illarlty can bo found 

1 stnatje 

StttHijaiu 

siMayiima/ii 

TJSTW ! 


•tVirrofA.ff 

amo 


niiiuiniis 

a smayas^ 1 

smayeih 

umayatthvi 

! 

Tw-yrTfro 

rvvrrre 



atuatis 

.3 sniHijati 

smaycte 

smiyante 

Cy-TTU 

TV^rTfTC 

rvirrovrij Oor. 

aiuiit 


auuuit 
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Potential. 


1 iimyeya 

smayi^tahi *■ 

amayt'Hiaki ' 

•rvmruf 


rUVTMfXiV 

ainem 


anfirmns 

2 smayefhah 

smayfyatham 

smaycilhvam 

rCTtrv; 

TV‘irT>ir9v 

TV7rT»jTI 

ames 


ametis 

.‘3 smayeta 

amnyoyatiim 

sinwjeran 

* 7'j7trn 

Tit TtT-nraf 

TVJrrwri 

amet 

Imperative. 

uiiiareiit (of the imp.) 

i smayai 

smuyavahai 

smayamahai 

iinicnMis 

t smayasva 

smayethum 

t^mayailfirUiti 

TVTtrt 

TUTfTfToV 

7V~Tiri * 

anm amato 


aniato amalotc ^ 

3 smaytitam 

smayetam 

s may ant an , 

TUTTzertu 

tvttWwv 


ainet aniato 


1 ament anianto. 


In the verbs, the Sanskrita is more perfect than the Greek, in- 
asmuch as it has a first singular, dual and plural, imperative ; 
and than the Latin, inasmuch as it has' a dual and a first singular 
imperative : the imperative mood, common form, will, however, 
approach the nearest to the other two, e. g. 

1 jaijaui I Jdtfora I jui/ama 

2 jfnja jayHtHm I 

.3 jay at a j jayatam [ Jayavlu* 

* Although in the present the common form has been compared 
to tlie verbs in jw-i, yet it is not unlike to those in w, and indeed 
the difference between them in Greek is- not great : but these two 
distinct forms, although the distinction be tiot now always ob- 
served, appear to me to correspond with the Greek active and 
middle voices : for the proper form should be used, when the con- 
sequence of an act reverts to the agent, and the common, when it 
passes to another: in original works the proper form is called 
atmanepadee and ma or mWat and tlie common parasmai padee and 
pa or pawat : but a near parallel cannot be drawn between the tenses 
in the middle voice and those in the proper form, although, •gene- 
rally speaking, tlie dual and plural numbers bear mutual marks 
of resemblance, e. g. in the present rvnrofju-Sov, rtSirTsa-Soy 

TUJTTo/xsSoc, TVTTTScrJf, TvvTovTaty aiul it IS to bc rcmenibercd, that the 
second person singular originally ended in eorai, as smayase^ 
ruTTrso-oii, Consequently as the^ middle voice, like the proper 
form, possesses an active signification, I have, as before observed, 
made choice of the most applicable form to draw my parallel, for r 
it is evident that the Greek middle voice, as to Jbrm, is merely a 
modification of the passive ; in forming the Sanskrita passive, ya 
is prefixed to the terminations of the first four tenses, and i occa- 
sionally before each person of the last five : and ii is remarkable, 


* Like the two other.s, tlic Saii5krjta cooibines various piTpositions, &c. with 
IL«.verbs. 
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that this voice is conjugated with the terminations of the proper 
form, Vhich has been shown to agree with the Greek middle, e. g. 
^act, 1st- fut, pr. form ddtd, he will give, ddyiid he will be given. 
*Thc Sanskrits has likewise its augment, as in the* first preterite 
common form, 


1 Hjaijam 
I'rvrzTQ'f 

aiiiabam 
e ({jayah 
irvnrt^ 
am abas 
3 ajayat 

trwrt 


qjaydva 


/rviTTiToy 

tyayalatn 

iruirritnv 


ajftydmn 

trvnrofjnf 

amabaiims 

qjuya^a 

ir^nrsTi 

ainsA^atis 

ajaf/mt 

fTVrTOV 


> aiiiabat 


amabant. 


Jt may most frequently be observed, that where the Greek 
changes o into >} in the dual, the ^third person dual in Sanskrita 
either has a long vowel, whilst the second person is short, or else 
that the i/i is clianged into /. 

Second preterite proper form, answering to Aoristus «. 


1 tiudhuve • 

titinrei 

amavi 

2 diidhurhhe 


dudhuvU'ahi 


dmlhuvdihi 

0 


aiiuivisti 
3 dudhufc 

amuvit 


t‘jri*<7«'rov 

dudhutaU 


dudhuvhnahi'- 

amaviinns 
dudhttvidkvef Or 
dudkuridvi 

iVtl'rcfTi 

aniavistis 

dudhuviri 

riracrcv 

amavenint. 


In the second person singular common form, it is dudliavitlia . 
this tense has as many rules for its formation as the Aoristus a. 
Third preterite common form, answering to Aoristus p\ 


1 adam 

1 adava 

I ttdama 

fTt/TTO/ 


i-vno^av 

dederani 


dedcrdiiiuft 

S adah 

adatam 

adata 

irr-jitt; 

iTvweToy 

truTfiTi 

<b'dt;i'as 


dedcratis 

3 (idat 

ndafata 

aduh 

drv’Ti 


irvTTOV 

dedorat 

i 

1 dederant. 


There is an equal number of rules respecting the structure of 
this tense, as respecting that of the Aoristus /3' : and were it com- 
patible with my plan, a table answering very nearly to that in the 
Eton Greek Grammar might be drawn up. It is to be observed, 
that some of the modes in this teii^e end in an, corresponding with 
^iTimov, and others in atU, corresponding with dederant. 

The precative common form agreeing with the optative present. 


deyu^am 

TUTITOl/lA# 

Ullll'lQ 


deyasta 


deyaf,ma 

rUTlTOtfAt, 

amenitis 


S deyah 

ruitrokf 
amPs 
^ deyat 

Bni«t 


deyastam 

rCitTotrof 

tUyasiam 

Tw»T«*riiy 


deyasta 

runrure 

ametis 

dtyasuh 

TVVTOIIF 

utnfent. 
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The conditional mood common form, answering in signifipation 
either to the future or Aorist optative. 


1 wlasyam 

aniiiviMiiii 
^ tuhi^iyah 

, aaiavom 
:i odftxifut 
ri \rc,i 

aniawrit , 


adHuyara 

tumatjfttani 

rC ^-'AiTov 
tuhi^tfniam 


ad as yam a 

aniavrriinus 

miasttafa 

aiiiaventis 
aihmjun 
tC 4 :iv 
aiiiavciiiit. 


It will also answer to lyvj/oi/xi anil amavevo ; for excepting in the 
1st and 15 nl persons dual, and 1st plural, the a inserted is merely 
sonant i and might be expressed by either u or o. ^ 


The second future common .form, answering to futurum «-* 


t tiasyaini 

1 das liar art 

dasyamali 


1 

TV 

aniiibo 

1 

aiiianiiiius 

2 Jasynsi 

dasrathnh 

da^yatha 



TV'l' Tt 

iuiiahis 


aniabitis 

3 da^yuti 

da^yaiah 



rC>lr,yri Dorii’f 

atiiabit 


ainaliinit. 


I can discover no correspondence between the Sanskrita first 
future and the Greek : the second is defined by the best Indian 
grammarians to be that of to-day (about to be), the first to be time 
to come, commencing to-morrow : but the best Greek gramma- 
rians are of opinion, that the Greek has no 2d future : these exam- 
ples then will show how correctly these language? may be trans- 
lated into each other, I now proceed to notice a wonderful ano- 
maly in each, viz. the verb to be. 


1 asmi 

srak 

smoh 




i'yfA forsaii 



Slilll 


S1!n)ll5 

t avi 

sthnh 

slna 


iTTjy 

tern 

rs 


I'.-tin 

3 asti 

slab 

sail ft. 

Itnl 


saat 

fSt 


ifTt DoriciS. 


Potential. 


1 smnt 

syava ‘ 

‘fyuiaa 




*1'*’" ’.-onua.-. 



inni 5 


siniaf' 5 

2 synh 

syaltuu 

syuia 



l.’iiT 



sif*ri *» } 

>is i 


hilis J 

5 syut 

syafarn 

synh 




siet } 


sirjit ) 

. «it a 


MUU \ 
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1 

1 nsam 

. Imperative. 

asama 

fdhi 

Htiim 

. Aimus 

1(7^1 

tornv 


;* n%tii 

slam 

sitis, cstc, cstotc 
saniH 

■ ■: 7;u 


IfTTM-j, Attice ^ 

csio 

j larjov 

sint 8iiiito. 


The first preterite. 

I • 

1 awtm 1 

osva . 

asnth 


tff9l(Al0oV 

J t<rot>Ji:9n • 

cS-sem 

• 

, i'sscmus 

% ascrk 


1 U'iftt 

iiuio 

t^'H-rOoTf 

j 

* csv.t*s 


1 cssilis 

<3 tvvi i 

astam 0 

1 a von 

•Voira 


ecru 9 

< ssci 


‘-hsent 


The remaining tenses of this verb proceed from the irbot bkoo^ 
to be, in wliich, cording to orthography, oo is changed to 
V ; whence, according to the common form, came fui, fueram, 
fuisseni \ for b and r, .uul u.and J arc inlerchangeable in many lan- 
guages : hhavet of the potential is^he same as fuat. “ Tros rutW 
lusve fuat/’ Tn like manner i is the root of eo, which is con- 
jugated, especially in the imperative, as near to as mm to the 
preceding example. The participles arc declined, like adjectives , 
of three terminations : dad at is the pres. part, common form ; 
asina one in the proper answers to amans, Titrrwy : the present 
passive ends in vidnah^ e. g. kriyamdnah^ TvirToij.sv^<\ that of the 
2d pret- active in 5 , sahx-as^ : imch^ however, according to 

the proper form, makes pcchdnah^ ryTre/Sv ; in the tliird is hrituh 
• with a passive sense — amatus ; in the active voice, it is kritaxxin^ 
ruTTOiv^ In the 2d future is bhaviskt/a^i^ Tyj/wy, as well as edhis^ 
hifamaiKih^ perfect bhavitax\yak ama- 

turus. One of the participial nouns of agency ends in tri | amator-; 
and in tlie pronouns there is an astonishing coincidence. The 
following brief sketch of the syntax wdll conclude thesQ observa- 
tions. 'riic accusative Is the object or patient of the transitive 
verb, and may be governed by prepositions : verbs of motion 
require it, and intransitives, when they take a causal form, as 
well as words answering to the question Jww long ? As is the case 
in Bengalee, all things expressing the implement or agency, by 
^ which a thing is done, rcipiire the implementive, which is similar 
to the Latin ablative, also any thing with which another is endow- 
ed: certain prepositions, and the part of bodily infirmity demand 
it, as well as words implying likeness, inasmuch as it answers also 
to the Latin dative. Objects tmmrds govern the dative. All 
words implying motion Jhmiy ami the ‘object of comparison to 
winch wc affix than^ are placed in the ablative,* which sometimes 
is placed absolutely. The genitive is used after 'v^ords .implying 
. likeness or equality, and the locative in the sense of * w/Mint 
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Sfc. Verbs of remembering govern both accusative and genitive; 
words expressive of hope, the locafive or implementive. Wordv*? 
answering to capax and compos, the genitive and dative : words • 
answering to tb.e question 'when? or *where ? the ablative or geni- 
tive : words like polcnsy prt£$tans^ See. genitive or locative : words 
signifying place or time, or a verbal substantive may be put citlier 
in arccusativc or locative, with intransitive verbs. Verbs of asking, 
begging, teaching, &c. govern two accusatives *, those of giving, 
calumniating,, being angry, pleasing, &c. tlic dative, those of 
filling, abounding, &c. the implementive or genitive. Let these 
few rules be compared Svith those in Greek or Latin, and^ the 
assertion of Sir William Jones remains proved : the Sanskrita has 
the same quantity in verse as the others, and in it quantity is ofnpre 
importance . these, therefore, either are cognate dialects of some 
language now probably lost, the Sanskrita being the most perfect, 
or the others are deduced from it. One of the learned and indefa- 
tigable missionaries is at present employed iq tracing the union of 
this tongue with the Greek, and from his efforts on the spot, the 
most satisfactory results may be expected. .Since, therefore, the 
Sanskrita has been demonstrated to be a classical language, will 
tlte classic refuse to give more credence to Grecian and Latin 
names, regularly deduced from it with sense to recommemkSkemy 
than to fanciful and chimerical derivations from the Hebrew, 
which have hitherto for the most part induced absurdities ! Would 
he not ratlxer conceive Juno, which the Romans pronounced Y uno, 
to be deduced from the Ydm^ which is of such mystic im- 
portance in Brahminical cult? as she was Lucina, and as the 
Laconians had a temple to Venus-Juno, than from the Hvbiexv 
cf a dove : and w'ould he not bo rather contented to find the name 
of the sea-nymph Calypso even in xaXy7rrW|thau ridiculously to con- 
vert it into the hollow ark 

Cambridge^ June 1812, D. G. IVAH\ 


P. S. Dr. Valpy, in his excellent Greek Grammar, has 
much elucidated the use of the iKolian digamma : now as the 
Sanskrita language establishes, that whenever two simple vowels 
meet similar to each other, they shall be resolved into one long, 
and that every simple vowel, excepting a and a, opening upon a 
dissimilar, wnether compound or simple, shall be changed to its* 
congenial semi-vowel, it appears to me, generally speaking, that in 
y and w wc find parallels to the digamma. The Dr. insiances 
which r>Mc hilaris, &c. with which r into the vowels re and ree 
^re changed, will agree : on this more might be written. In the 
^bove spcciment, crude forms have been admitted as parallels. 
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• CLASSICAL csrticisa. 

To THE Uditou of the ClassicalT^urnal* 

One might be inclined to suspect a strange lack of 
discernment in the critics of former times, noticing at the present 
day the serious chaiges of solecism and hallucination for toe ^first 
time pieleiicd ugaiiist classic authors of the highest reputation* 
Virgil himself, in a late number of the G entleiAan^s Maga- 
zine, is accused of a gross geographical blunder in describing 
a place to die \^ est, which is afiiraied to be east. In No. X* 
ofjKmr Journal, the same hitherto considered accurate po^ 
is^chaiged with a misconception of the following passage In 
llicocritiis. 

FlavTU S* evaiWot yevoiro x. T. — Idyl. 1. 134. 

The passage iii \ iigil which your correspondent takes to be the 
intended translation , is in t^e 8th Eel. v. .38. 

Omnia vel medium fiant mare.’* 

and that evotWoL was understood as if the leading were tveiXst marina* 
Does P. E. observe elsewhere any trace of llieocritus being sq 
misunderstood ? 1 must next remark that, with all the possibilily 

of mistake likely to arise from tlie near resemblance of fyoAAn 1)0 
fmXoe, the context with the latter makes a sense, which must, at 
the fust glance, be rejected. But admit that Virgil read and 
understood ivaXa, Ins — Omnia xel medium Jiant marc**— would 
by no means be a tiaiislation, us the w^ord does not signify ** medium 
male,** but merely, /wa/?i^/,** ** marihi/ie,^* bordenng on the 
sea.** Now the Komaii poet appears to have taken phrases pro- 
miscuously out of Theocritus : thus, in the 8th Eclogue in ques- 
tion, we observe close iniitatious fioin no less than three of thft 
Li>ls. 

*I4« 1* 

Incipo M.i*nalio8 ineciim, mea tibia, veisus. 

1 Any'Tf ^wxQMxavy Mw^ai, Xnyir’ 

Define M a^nahos, jam aesirie, tibia, versus. 

*I./y^, *Xx T& itQi ifxov r«T» — Id. 9. 

Dunti* ab nrbe domuni, mea 4*aniiiiia« dacito LHiplmiiti* 

Nuv Tyvwv Tar ''Ef wt<», 5 «9,* n pa }<ianmc 

Marriov SpV(xS fAtv *Id* 3. 

Nunc sc'io quid sit Amor . duris in cotibus ilium 
Aut Tniaros, aut Rhodope, «aat rxtremi Garamaates, 

Nec generis nostri puerum uec sanguinis ednut. 

with some other passages : next let us continue your coirespOO- 
dent’s quotation. 

Omnia vcl medium fiant mare : vlvite, 

Prwcops acrii specula de mentis in undas 
Deferar ; extremum hoc mnnus morientis habcto* 
and may we not ralher consider fAese an imitation of the two fol- 
lowing lines from the third Idyl ? 

"il fj.u lynS Ti irt$9w ; t( i Iva-a-ooc ; e&x CvwmAu; f 
T«v t!s xCfAara •tnifa AXivpiuu, t*K 
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llie vel medium/* S^c. so far from being an hallucina^Joni 

iS; 1 conceive, a tint which gives an* additional glow to the pic- 
ture* With all th'^^'^retice to die nauetf^ to the elegant, natural 
'it^plit^it)* of ITaeocritus, I do not think so highly ol the expres- 
aiou — 8* evakXa, y/voixo*’— and especially in the place where 
tt is introduced ; it seems almost stiperilutuis ; for, after telling us 
tlie^vvish— ^^iVt3v ?a (ih ^ogeture^ ^aroi/* and other similar contra- 
rieties, the idea in the reader’s mind is excited, w hu h renders the 
clause in question in a gieat degree un necessary, Virgil traverses 
the productions of his predecchsor, and culls beauties fioni evciy 

S rt of them; but the* /ow/ h supeiior and origiyal. 
lus, in this 8th Eclogue, tliougb the subject of the lines quoted 
^our correspondent be similar to that of the 1st Idyl of TheV 
critus, yet w'e see a superior* unity of thought, and a striking 
climax of contrast or metamorphosis’ 

Damoii, in the 18th verse, of the l^clogue, says, 

Coiijugis iwligno Nisap deceptob amove,'* 
and in the Q6th verse, ^ 

Mop$o Nisa datur. 

ITien follows a regular connexion of ideas, downright contrarieties 
are coupled together, the wortWess or inferior with the estimable 
dr superior, beauty with ugliness, &c. &c. 

‘ Jutiflccnttir jam gryphes cqnis 

Cum cauibus tinndi venieut ail pociiladamap. 

Nunc €t oves ultro fugiat lupus, aurea durm 
Mala tVdant qucrcus ; imrcihso tloreat alims ; 

Pincuiacorticiltus sudent olectra iiiyiIc<F : 

. Certent el cyrnis uiul<n, &c. 

Next commenci^s the climax ; the masquerade having opened with 
plants and animals, the shepherd Tit}rud is transformed into 
Orpheus, who becomes an Orion among the Dolphins; then with 
a very elegant expansion of idea and swell of the climax, the dis- 
tracted swain utters 

Omnia vcl medium Haiit marc, — 6kC. 

May all around nic become one uide s>ea — farewell 
Ye woodi>: from tliid grot in the inoim lain , 

1 will throw myself hpadlon;;^ into the waves. 

Now let your correspondent remove the tmhiu vel medium 
^aiU mare/* or substitute the translation of Travra 8* evaXXa yevoiro,” 
and it will be seen how unnecessary it is to occupy any longer your 
valuable paper to prove— that Virgil has not misunderstood, 
bi some points, he may have improved upon, his vciierablf 


J. W. 
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ON THE.*CREATION 


(iENi 1 . 5,^ And (he evnnng and the morning t^e the^Jirst d^y. 

^ TT HE S< andinaviaii day was divided into tuelve partsi^ 

to each of which was assigned a distinct name ; but m their 
puiation of time th^’y made use of the woijil mght instead of day * 
Tacitus observes the same thing coiirerning the Oermans. * 
do not, he tells us, in tlieir coinpiitatioii of time, reckon like 
by the ntimbei of days but of nights^ fii this foirri all their reso^ 
lutioiis and sumiuons run ; so that illi them the day seems to 
lead (he night. We ai o also inloi med by CJaesar ^ that the Gauls con- 
sider themselves according to then Diuidical tiaditions as desetoded 
from I ather Dis : on vijath account the} itckoiit veiy period of time 
accoiding to tin* number of nights, not of da)s ; and observe birth- 
da}s, and the beguinings of iimnths and yeais in such a manner 
tliat the day seems to folio the night. It ma} be remarked that 
the Vi'stigis of tliH method of coiiiputatiou still appear m the 
English language, ni the tcims se^iinght and foitiiight: this mode 
of speaking is also adopted in many otliei countries. 

(ii N. II. 7. -And the Laid God forrmd man of the dust of the 
gnmnd, und bieathed into his nostrils the bicath of hfe , and 
man In < ame a living wjw/. 

The Hindus, dike some of the ancient philosophers, suppose 
j]ut the soul IS an emanation of the spiiit of God breath^ into 
moiiah, but linn tiiunnei ol e\piessing this idea is nioie sub- 
lime ; lor instead of calling it a poition of the divine spirit, they 
mmUiianfArQ it to the heat and light sent lorth fiom the sun, which 
neitliei lessens nor divides bis own caserne; to the speech which 
( onimuAuutcs knowledge without lessening that of him who in- 
stiLicts tlie igiioiant , to a torch at which other torches are lighted, 
without dumniUion ot its light. 

. Sketches of the Ilmdiis, Vol. I, p. '26l. 

Gen. V. 2 . — Male and female created he theniy and hlt^ssed tk$m, 
and called their name Adaniy m the day uhen they' were 
created. 

In addition to the most cotiimpn etymology given by commen- 
tators rf^specting the woid Adam, fioin Adan^, red mouldy or 
earthy itmiay be remarked that in the Sanscreet, the word Adir^ 
signifies the Mam ice, Iiid. Ant. Vol. I. p. (24. 

* MalleCs Northern Antiquities, \.i. p. $58* 

^ Tacit. Germ. c. ii. 3 C«ei. Bell. Gall. 18. 


dSB On the Crenttm. 

It IS Irdm the summit of the mountain called HammalMj; of 
Adaiii’s Peak, as tradition reports, tliat Adam took his last view 

Paradise befr^^e^he' quitted it never to return.^ The spot on 
^hich his foot stood at the moment is still supposed to be 
Ifbund in an impression, on the summit of the mountain, resem- 
» blira the print of a man’s foot, but more than double the ordinal^ 
size; After taMtug this farewell view, the fatlier of mankind is 
said to have gone over to the continent of India, which was at that 
dine Joined to the island ; but no sooner had he passed Adam's 
bridge than the sea closed behind hun, and cut off all hopes of 
return. This tradition, Yrom whatever source it was originally 
derived, seems to be interwoven with their earliest notions of re* 
.figion, and it is difficult to conceive that it could have been tn- 
gmted on them, without fomffng an original part. 1 have fre- 
quently had the curiosity to inquire of black men of different casts 
concerning this tradition of Adam.— All of them, u ith every appear- 
ance of belief, assured me that it was really true, and in support of 
it produced a variety of testimonies, *oId sayings and prophecies, 
which have for ages beeit current among them, ^fhe origin of these 
traditions t do not pretend to^ trace, but their connexion with 
scriptural history is very evident ; tliey afford a new instance how 
universally the opinions witli respect to the origin of men coincide 
with the history of that event as recorded in the Bible.— Percival’s 
Ceylon. p.2(X>. 

The beginning of the Kaly Youg, or present age of the Hin- 
dus, is reckoned from about 3102. ' A. C. They say that there 
was then a conjunction of the planets, and their tables show the 
conjunction, ^e account given by the Brachmatls is confirmed 
by the testimony of our European tables, which prove it to be 
the result of a true observation. The particulais of which may 
be seen by conauhing a work of Mr. Baiily tur FJUronomie J/i- 
dienm et Orientate. The cause of tlie date given to their ca«:! 
time he does not explain, but we are by some told that the cir- 
cumstance which marked that epoch was the death of their new 
^Kri^na, who was supposed to be the God Bishnou in one of his 
Avataras or incarnations. Others say it was the death of a famous 
and beloved ioieretgn Rajah Judishter. But which ever of the 
two it may be, the Hindus, considering the event as a great cala- 
lld^,^dMitoguished it by b^uining a new a^e and expressed their 
ianmge by its name Kaly x oug or age oj unhappiftess or mis- 
fortune^HkettheM of Hindus. V. I. p. 297. 

It is impossible in reading the above extract, not to be forci- 
bly struck with £be singular coincidence of the date of th< Kaly 


* Mr. Bentley laaket the Kaly Yoag to cogilBettee in the 906th year of the 
worht- As«llef» V#s. p.3l8« 



On the Vfiotim 

Youg with the derfMi df Adam, particularly with respect to 
last^entioned cause. ^ 

" All the days that Adam lived were ninehijndr<^ and diirty years^"* 
Gen. V. 5. uJbich makes a difference of a few only between , 
the tuo. It may also be observed that Mcgasthraes who was well 
acquainted wiOhlndian history, declares, according to Clemens 
Al^andria, thai the Hindus and Jews were thejii^ people«who 
had a true idea of the creation of the world and tnh ~ ‘ * 


beginning of 
And I mil put enmity heiweeti thee eind the 


things. 

GEN.iii. 15. 

niaUj and between thy seed and kef seed; it shall bruise tkff 
headf arid thou shalt bruise his heel. . w Y 

•It is the opinion of many writers, tf lat it u as in allusion 
history and diis interpretation, that serpents have been conaidefea 
as emblems of power from the eailiest antiquity, and become 
objects of veneration amongst idolatrous nations ; and we. know 
that when Epaminondas * would teach his soldiei s that they sbouUt 
destroy the whole [fewer of tlie enemy, if they could once breajc 
the Spartans who were at their liead, he did this by bruising the 
head of a great serpent before them, and then showing them> that^ 
the rent of the hotly was of no Jorce. 

Dr. Delaney Revelation Exam, uith Candor, v« 1. p. 6l. 
GEN.iii.17. And unto Adam he saidj Became thou hast hearkened 
nnto the voice cf thy wife^ and hast eaten of the iree^ of which 
I commanded thee, saying thou shalt not eat of it : cursed is the 
ground for thy sake: m sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life. 

There seems to have been a notion, which of old prevailed 
greatly, that the antediluvian woild was under a curse, and the 
earth very barren. Hence tlie ancient m}thologists refer the com-* 
mencement of all plenty as well as of happiness in life, to tho 
^ of the Deluge. Bryant's M>Ui. V. v. p. 

The Hindus and Chinese believe that all nature is contaminated^ 
and die earth itself labors under some dreadful defilement; a 
sentiment whicli Mr. Maurice • conceives could mly sprif^ 
from certain coiriipt traditions relative to that curse. To such an 
extreme degiee of extravagance however do they car^ their ex- 
ceptions on this point, tliat some of them, according to Du 
Halde, ^ impelled by the dread o£ terrestrial pollution, have atUh 
braced the resolution of never more touching the planet wbadi 
I they were born to cultivate, and causing themselves to be suspend^ 
aloft in cages upon the boughs of trees, to whidi elevatixthe admir- 
ingn 
of th( 


nuse A® Bcanty provision necesniy for the auppott 
portion of life that anin^tey their onaciated carcaaee. 


* Polynn. Stratae* Kb. ii. 

* Maurice Ind# Aat. V. 5. p® 693. 

3 Bn iUdc *0 China, V. 1. p. 30. 
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Gen. iv+ 3, 4. Jnd in process of time it cUkte to pas% that Cain 

broitghf of the fruit of the f* round, ^nn offerni% unto the LoM, 
And Abe/ he also hi ought of the Jasi/iugs ofhts J/och, and of the 
thereof 

^lufateuctli (master of the }eai and of llu *»iabs^ \v?*s a irod greatly 
revel fd in the Mo\icaii empire. At then dmnei ^y madt* an offer- 
ing, lo him of^'^Jie liist morsel of theii iood, aiid^lhe first draught 
of ihcir beveAige'5^ hy thiowing both into the tire. Cullen’s Hist 
Mexico, Vol. J. p. 120 ^ 2 . 

T he Xorth HVmeiican Indians hate a siiiulai idigious seivire. 
The women alwavs thro^ a small piece of the lattcst of tlie meat 
into the fire, \then tiu) aie eating, aucl iuquenti} befoit* they ly'gni 
to eat. Sometimes Ukn view it with a pleasing utt*Mitiou and j.»je- 
tOtid to didw omens fiom it. ^riiev liinil} ln]je\f such a nu t|iod 
to be a gicat nieasuic of pioduring teinpoial eood things, an I 
of averting those that aie evil. And tiny aio so lai tioni iiK^knu! this 
fat offering through piide or h^pocii that llu \ pnlonn it, when 
thej think ihev aie not seen h^ those of toiitiui} priiitipk^, wli(» 
might lidiLule them without teaching them hctli i. 

Adan’s Anuiieaii li'diau p. 11, ». 

Similar offiiingsof fn-^l-fruis \\tw < onnium anu thi an- 
cients, both on piililic and piivalv <ucasurns; the lt)ilo\\mg, d wt 
can depend upon the aulhculK i. > o| AitiphionN 1 pi.th bcais 
great lesemblaiKi to the l^alnples abo\t oicntiomd. 

I dell g he to see tlm fimls all glow .'ju, loi llu ^ilhiiingof 
them is a just coinpi nsatioii im oui 1 \!)oi , but I c »ii )»uUui- 
lurly fond of taking till lioue\ liom the bets AiUi liitiiig M>nie 
hu es fiom the btoies, 1 pnceive 1 havt some now swaiios J }|* 
first thing I do is to s» ktl a poiuon lor tl» (iod . I tlu n issign a 
portion tor iny tricnds. At pitsiet I st nd y>u this, luMvcai, 
}0u shall loccive fiom me bttlci an 1 wteter. 


Ah ph. Ej>. Lb. ill. I’.p. 'J? 

^llral saei dices ot llu finds of the eaith wtMo of llu higlu s( an- 
tiquity appears It) ha\t b< til tlu opinion of the old philostipht is. 
The eaith, sa}s Tlu ophiastus, produt t <l tiees and glass long beloie 
atihiitils oMsttd, who*>e leaves and roots the caily inhabilanls of the 
Mwld burnt as a eonediatoi} offeiing to the (lods, thus loo con- 
secrating liie to the divnnt). Eieeb. Pr.vp. Evang. Lib. i. c. 9. 

Gen. IV. 5. L/pon the citieuic a of the Patnauhs, 

|Bi Tie opinion or gieat longel^il} was familiar to the aiuunts, 
Ltidati has a whole disseitation upon the siibjt ct, m which he 
givtis many instances of advanced age amongst eiilne nations. ‘ 
Some of them no doubt exaggerated, but founded m all pioba- 
bdity on traditions. Thus Seics me said to extend life lo^ three 
hunted years, the people in the vicinity of Mount Athoa to an 
hundred and thirty, and the Chaldeans to above a hundred. \ 

r nr 





BIB^OGItAPHY. 

Y ouH CorrjLpondcnt, N. A., in the lastNumber <5f your Journal^ 
p. ] 43, has veP^properly bct a high value on tlie pj^faccs to the 
Editions of Clinical, and other writers, printed^i^he Fifteenth 
Centnrif ; and, witli equal propriety, thinks tifep^usal of such 
prefaces exceedingly instinctive and entertaining. \But he does 
not seem to be aware that these Prefaces, or the ^major part of 
them — including tliat tq^he Editio IJrinceps of Aiistophanos, 
wlvch you -have Insertedi^irc already printed as a Supplement to 
the Catalogue of Con sur Smith’s books, published at Veiifee-iu^ 
1^5, 4to. This infomialion had^already been given to the 
by Mr. Dibdin, in the preliminary part of his last Edition of the 
hUyoVuetJon to the Cla^^its^ ^o\. 1. p. xxiii; and in his 7?/Wio- 
maniUy p. J2b. 

ANTIQUVS. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

On the (hveix Theutie at S^nnai^e. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

Mr. Blmfield antkipaled in a Conjecture hf Maithiee. 

ERSUS hi ^\int in £urip. Hipp. r. 545. ohm sic 

« T<«|f fAU 


TO Kitt 

TX9 yetii^ OTF^i ra fiax^tr^ e 

sequitUTi 'AXxfiivMf rixm Julnr^tt tgiWiv in quibus qiium ultima jperte 
cormpta sint, praeclarc, ut solet, Musgravius, rta 'a<S «5 wVn fixxj^etf, 
correxit ; recte etiam Brunk. in eo, q\u hunc praccedit, versu, 
m* scripsit, ut sit xire^tv^acm • minus felici idem atquc audaci nimis 
conatu id, quod e verbo ablato rf xie\ siipcrest it^aa-mv in 

mutavit : igkur quod illi vel intactum reliquerunt, vel audaci a 
sua corrupeiunt, id nos ratione quadam lestituerC conemur, et correc- 
tioni loci extremam manum imponamus : lego vero ita, 

■ ■■ ■ ' ...... „ ■ M ctKxy 


l^ivl^xT xxr* 

iltrra /^xj^xv, 

sspe Euripides, quando de itmerc marilimo loquitur, verbis eu7tdtf 
9nittend%f simihbus, adjnngit lAxm^ xxtth See, Ilec. lo?. xXmi^u xm%x 
xne^iF^fmxf Tx>jxtyxvi Pheen, 2'>5> Ihxrx xrXtvcrxtrxi itaque Cliam ti^aersx 
uri^xanty, xarxyttv, remgattone pro remtSf Iphig, jduL 76d. 

— — — dT«6f yjx'Kxxfnci^*' A^Ai 
vivrtci avTro^ivi •nXxrxt^y 
fi^ytrix yreAx^ti 

o^iT0ic : 

i^ 0 ftxix vero cum fixKx*y jungendum; Bacchis enim, sacro furoi'' 
peractis, accommq^iatum est currere : itaque mulieres ctiam 

ob gravem animi affectum discurrentes, insams, fiximc-iy adtoque eiiA 
Bacchis comparantur ; v. c. Horn. IL 460, de Androm. 

xf ^xfAifn, ftayd^0i6 iifovvroy fimaxit Trti, i. 

arxAAtfiffn x^xii^y : 

de eadem IL 389. 

i fM9 iv iarafyofAzrti xffaxxfti, 

iuxif0fi69ft fixvM : 

quibus locis firmatur lectio in Hymno Horn, in Cerer. 386. 

, , ,,p. a ^ f^ 0 U 0 'X 

«vTf fiatadf Sf 0 f autrx ixa^tan vAii, 

male a Ruhnkenio sollicitata.’' Observationes in quad, Poetarum Gr. 
Loca^ auct. A. Matthke c. n. inserted in the Commentationcs philo- 
logicae, editse a G« A. Rupert! et H. Schlichthorst, Vol. m. p. 30. 
Bremsp 1795. Mr. Blomfieid, ^hose conjecture is given hj IV^essOr 
Monk, does not seem to have oeen aware that He had been anticipated 
in it by Matthias : VeriSintilior videtur Blomficldii nostri ein^datiof 
b. e. rmigioi HeKoles enini» vastata (£cbalia» 
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Tolam ad Trachina «deportaiuIa!|i navibus commisit : mihi tamea 
visum estf ut in re dubia^ litems, qnas exhibent MSS« et £dd. obelo 
notatas, in textu relinquere [me conjeouire is so very probable, th^ 
I should not hrl^e hesitated to receive it into 'the textj: smplecpuw 
iptur lector c^ajecturam juvenis ingeniosii aut ipse *mellus^aHquid« 
SI potest, excog/te. 4 * 

' jE. 

Ilalton, Oct. 1812. 


NOTlfON SALLUST. 

By PlfoFESSOR PoRSOK. 


Atiew me through the medium of your valuable Journal, to 
coinmuiiirate to the literary \ioild, the inclosed note, found in 
a Sallust belonging to the late Profrs«or Person,, of which the 
original (in his own liind-wrhiiig) is in my possession. 

A. MATHEW. 

Russell Place y Fiizroif Square. 0 

Cat. XIX. 5. Sagaciter vldit Cortius, quod nemo alius forsan vidisse^ 
Vicetoni 1. c. versum excidisse. Prima igitur in vaUo produci- 
tur, quod monendi sunt tirones. Sed verum hercle hoc verbum 
erit, Germflni non curant syUab^rum quanUtHtem. 

Jug. XIV. 7 Si recte Cortius emendavit cresceret, legendum est aut 
ne aut fieve. 

Lxxvii. 1. Malim valere. vide J. F. Gronovium, Obs. 11 . 14. 

> p. 820. 

xcin. I. Lege ex MS. j^rospera. 

xux. 4. Pribciaiias quoque MS. con^icor ex N 4 Sh ‘0 laudat. 
* Unde recte Euyn — consptcatur legit P. Bondamus Var. Lect. 
H, 13. p. 317. 

Cat. •:x\i. 5. stcubi legit Perizonius ad Sanctii Mioenr. i. If. not. 1. 
p. 107. 

Lix. S. for* an pro pavllo diversiiis legendum tJis alibi, vide 
Charib. 11 . p. 133. Diomed. i« p. 823. 


LATIN POEM. 


In examining the papers of a deceased friend, well known to the 
literary world, I met with the followirijalines ; should you deem them 
worthy of a place in your Classical Jwoal, they are much at your 
service. ^ • 


H. R. 





nUBLICAL AND CLASSICAL CRITICISE. 


Aid 7 0u70 rj yvvrj e^oi<rtxv c%siy cTT) tT^s Ks^o^H^^tx r&3; 

1 Ctif* c. ii. v. 10* 

A s so much has- been said in your former Numbers tipcJ^iis passaj^e^ 
I amU be very brief in stating^ what I take to be th(^n%liaing of it. 
Your coi respondent, T. W^iasjusdy obvAved, that die uniform im- 
porj: of the 4 >lij asc l|owo-,rtp is to possess authority or power. I 
would therefore rendei tkfe passage paraphrastically dius For this 
“ calise ought the wonnui to h^e power on her head, so as tof coiv* 
ccal her face when she pleases, ijy ^ans of the veil which is let down 
fiomaliencV*, and this htt Tai? because of spies, or tale- 

'i beaieis, 'v^io mijiht report to your disctdvantage any departure fmxn 
istibhihtd custom, 1 agree with your first r('i.espcmdent B. (No. r, 
p. JOO.i iIiiL ifo c^t^jcctural reading k admissible into die Holy 
Sciipiiires when all the copies agree; but even if it were, 1 do nOt 
think ill It substitution of for could stand, 

> nec tlio ad leclivo ^AX«Xa»p, to best of my retollection, does not 
admit the artiSe.- tn this, how,^vcr, 1 may very possibly be niislakep. 

In mi lem.irks upon the CEdipus of Sophocles, contained in this 
Nnnibei, I h ive observed, al v.1019, that the adjective fAvih $ does not 
a liiiit the aiticle, but 1 ought at least to have excepted the neuter 
'‘tudei, whnre it is common enough. 

Since 1 wrote that aiticle I have met with the edition of the 
^ QSdipus by Mi. tlmsley, from which I learn, that my conjecture of 
loT y/v, at vcjse 27 If is silso that of Musgrave, And I some time 
siine di (.ovired, (when iL was loo late,) that afi alteration of mme^ 
if \cr. S55.' had occuried before to Valckenaci, On the other 
liand, tw () of my remarks have lately made theii appeaxJance in another 
penoilicil ]mblication, without any acknowledgment of the obiigai* 
lion. 1 hivo not the slightest suspicion that the wncers I allude to 
bon owed their lemarks from me, being well aware of the truth of 
an oliscivanon of Bentley, quoted by Mr. f^oraon m the Preface to 
die Appendix to Suidas. << Omne^» enim in multa^ incidiiuus, 
nesLienu s ilia ) im ab aliis esse occupata.” But I mention the cir- 
cumsiance to induce the candid leader not to think me guilty of 
plagiarism, 

• Quod vinom prof ttl afoie rhartis ' 

Atque animo prius, lit ^ qttid ptotmttere de me ^ 

Poi^sum aliud, vcie proimtto. 


CANTABRIGIBNSIS. 



HEMM0GJ5NIS PROQYMNASMATA. 


NO. n. 


*EPMOrEl^JfS TOT TEXNOrPAOOr* nPOrniNASMATA, 


'Uepl 


lip i^iovtn frpo(ruyeiPitroii viot$, ds ^«Sioi/ 

mMov legos ri jScXriov ivvara^* xa) m diroikous Spaces auroits ^ 

a^iouct itporarrtiv* ^atvoprat St roirtp p^gifirajEtsvoi ol * ^ip^ouot . , 
^HcloSos pdp rov 7^s db/^^S oliedv, ^Ap^iXo^ps top t^s &kuyfrBKOs 
hopLuKovra^ Si ^eo rwv ol pdv Kvvptoi,^ot Si Tvpovixo),^ oi Si 

ervfietpmxol* oedms Si xotvSs AWdnaoi^ Xeyovrai. Sio roTc fiuiotg 
lepos rds avvouorlas' vvoy/^^ijv Si riua roiaungy dTroSoSMXuo'ip^ 
^hStoS* (iiv ouToy i^ioutriv ehai, rrayroo^ Si 
4v«yjt«Uy**® eri xa) vAavop then fiouKovrat* ttws 6* «v yimro 
wsixpiss ^y 9 rf 09 ^xoyr^ yr^xyfixra rpocivots'^ AnoStScofisv*'* oToy vfgl 
rlf ^«py/CnroM| rowyof, oJroy ^oxtMto etSts rm <ro<poy ti 
fn^iTfSelyflU yuraSlx fti/ubou/tevpi t« ^yt^dirsov lepoiyiuotru^ 

tnaiSa ol wiia»ot* ** XP^ aurowj wore jctiy ixrtimp/^ leora Si OT/erreX- 
X«fy> XMf S’ dp ToSro yepotro, ti pup p^ep aurop xiyoifitp xari ^ 

ie^d^vep* pup Si tekirroifAtP rm SfSo/xfycoy TTpoorc^eoy, cToy 

tpd xeA M pempoUtlyfMXOs yipnreu ^xptgSp* oi ^rWijxoi croyeAJow^ 
ifiwXtioPTO xtp) row X9^^^^ o-woix/Cfiy/* iwttd^ Si ISof *y ayroifST^ 

ifi^XXfip^ iirrtrtm ro3 yyj«y o3y iel$i^xos ivtaxop eeirous’ ^hm, 


4. «c. Co<f. 3514. 
B. I#. litif. 2531. 


p Abtmit A. p Ivi tac A. ^ In mtrg. »«aikai7c tZffiy uifnXf B. !■ 

%eAta A. iwl wSto^ MTrctXoir; SvTaf. 4 •raTnif A. ^ seal ol A. 4 Tupon- ' 

ttl. B. Ai/JStitol. 4. 7 AltrwOiOi* A. ^ l;(,pVAvr«. A. ^ Airo^tloartir, a. 

add. IvTf /SiV* A. •* iwff irpd«i»«4ff. A. ■* &voStinfjui. B. Toitof. A. 

*4 Tivi. 4* aj^u^wf hrat/9a ol mBnim* A. vipiTiSiiVoii Ar9pw~ 

•o«c* 2nr«60« fxtfAtOfAtvot rA rSv ASJkm't ir,,Ayjuu»T(». ivtauS « ol ffi0e»vol« b. fJih 

inrd>07. A.M, *7 44x»,. *. • M{t4t. a. «» hrulnB. «» 
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on ^KOV aX^ovrof. vegi^o'Xoiv ovroi; &» 

•tft ixTshnv /SoiJXoio, ratJnj* oI w/flijxoi (rwiXJ&reff J^ouXo^ 

OVTO wffgl iroXecf^ bixio-ftou. xa} SiJ ri^ 9 ragfX 9 »v oSijjKrijybpei*’ 
x^ awTO&f Wx<v 3^ff<v bpSn yxj w; evBeilfMis$ oS 

btvoK x«) oIxoi^*^'ii IxcuTTog uMv. xai eJj exH\n<rlav ^ ^ ^r7utM rim<. 
xa\ e<; ieotTpov am^ulvorng r/pxoun ra; 4/tJ5fa; ^ «wT5iH®^IISSn?l^ x«} 
oKOuo’iMta’i Mvroja^oi;. oSreo^ 8^ *teqivayi hctrptfiooif* 1^} xiyco^ Sri,, 
xa) TO ioTJV Avo ro^ov, xa} Xey*^ xx) xeg>® y/pom^ 

)5 wiJ^xou, x«) raura f/«V AxayyeX/ixy fiouKovrut 


TOW 

x's^fo'Sow® aXXoTp/«y rij;*^ J^Xwxwjfoj lyywj. b SJ Xbyof b tij> 
'"^#eXs*av Baixvuj njy bra tow J^bow xoTff jttJy xpoTa;^bi5TffT«i, nm n 
vxora;^b^TeTttf. ^alnvt&Li 8 i xli of j^roge; xbr^ ;^pi 9 Taj(MV 9 » Aki) 


y^flWtpaS 2 <y/A«T 0 ^. 


27spi 8iif)y^jxaro^. 


To hfiyrip^it jBowXovrxi ehai*fK$sa‘iu xgaYputrog yeyovorotf % cbj yoyo* 
voro^. &iOi 8s T)}V xqbIolv ire^av vpb rowrou. 8s SiiJyijjtodO 

Siijyi^Tseo^^ ebji^o/i]^ x'oi^o’soi^. /asv xxl hipf/^iLOt vep) irp&yiM 

fV xofijcrts 8e jJjft Si^yijnj x-ap ttXs/ovx. ohv iroly^<ng ^ *JX*Aj* i^oA 

x'o/ijo’i^ ’OSuTTsia. volrjfix Si i^iSovOita, viKUOfuxvrlXf'* tf>vi)<mfgO* 

$oviV xai irAXiy ^i^yijnj f^ev ij itrroglx *Bpc^irw* ij (rvyypx^^ 
OcvKuSISouj StrjyrffjLX Si ri xxrA 'AplmXf rb xorra ’ylXxfueWx. oift^ 8f 
StyiyfiiMtTOs /So'jXovTxi elvai rea-crxgx, to /xsy y«p ion ” ftufixbv, to Si 
x-XaTjxxrixbv,**^ o xa* Sgajxanxov x«Xo5(r<y oloo ” tA Twy r^ayix^y* tJ 
« Se, io-TOpixoVj TO Ss iroXiTixbv ^ iSiwtixoV,*® AXXA vDy ^ftiv xfpl to3 
TsXsura/ou b Xoyo^ yu(ivx(rlx Se iarttf bgSoy bwro^aynxoy, airo^mxhff 
i'vxXiyb^tfyov/* IXsyxnxby, aTuySorov, o'wyxjirixby ijboy ftty o8ir 
AxoetfltTJxbv* oToy ^ illvioti ‘® Suyxryip^ awnj x^vSooxs Tb xp\}&Spi^^ 
jttaXXov** Sipaj* opSov 8e xoXfTroO^ Sfvrt Tfgl 2xoy tov Xoyov^ 

% Toy x-Xereo njpsl njy irTwcriv njy byojx«oT*x^v Axo^wxou 
xsxXfipisvoy*** iVfijSsiay Tijy -/II iJtou Xbyo^ egoterbsio'xv ^/aTWOf*** xofl tsitr: 

eyxsxXi/tsvov Ss Xsytroei, Siori x«) Ta; aXXx; xtAto^ x'poc‘*eTrti'*%.. 
oXsyxTixoV Se boT< to 8f. Tl yxp oux sSgatrs*^ M^Ssix Seivov ; owx .., 

ijgxir$iii (MV *li(r(ovog*^^ x’pooScoxs*^ 8s to ^gutro^xXXov Sepug* axsxTsive So 


* ^voXfi^OcvTif. A. * wOtj, B* ^ Unf^ryigfi^y^ A, ♦ t«;4'WX»» ®« 

5 04tt)uwti7i. A* ^ •2 ?tu;, a. ^ yiyp»irTfl. >wl Xoy«v» A* * X«^. A* B. ^ x«p*4» 

iiur. A. •« ixxorpUy irw* A. *Wv*o* A. Ad BMurg. rwt* f*Jv. B. 

** Vixi/opxnVTiItta A« iTvwi* A* irXoKTTJ^I^ A« sllsi# A« ® i^iiOTillwV* A* 

*7 & abest A. •* op0d/, iiroi)aTm5v, l>xf>cXi|u«W, AXfl^*Tixof bia. B. *® At^V. A« B* 
auT»iV‘»p.A, *" A- ®* **■ y ®* ** lUwoj. At B* 

xpofiTAttA. iifmcriy.A. ^ %tr 9 ii 9 ;. B. i? xp« 6 ^IXA,B. ,• # 


' . Hemogenu 

•' *' ' , - * * 'v ‘ A > 

TQV xal t» * ^oyxjmitov 8 s* ri roiotJroV ' Af^Ssfa nj 

o’co^poyeiv iyri Si roS cr<»?HV tSv 

iMbf^' avri ' Si toD (^uXarrstv ri ;^py(r”^aXXov Ssga^ 

9rj9it;8ctfx% /4iv oSv ogSov lirroploti^ Ttpiirei, (ra^ittrspov y^g* to Si 
iyxsx?Ji^evofJi£^oy aywcriif** to Ss eXffyxrixov df/xi^st^ to7j IXeypjoi5“ 
TO 85 affuvSsTOv /ojS**^TiXoyo<jj 'JraSijTixov yaj, 

’'O|po«^ XPli^l 

JTos/oc 60T«v a9r0Jltw)|X0V6u/Ad^ Adyoo tivoj, JJ'irpafeco^, ^ <rvyotix(poTepoo* 
ffiinopLOV ^ou 8 )}Aa;<r<v, l^r) to 9 rAsTTT 0 §^'';Vg>I(F‘/ftoM t<voj hiKOf tmv 
Si XoytKsdj al 8s Ttl sixriHui). ul 8s puKtal. Aoyix^) 

aTj A#y05 sV l<rTi jtt^vo^; ^ oTov ITkiroov ra^ ixo6(r^$ h teas 

4 /uj(ai Twv etJv'f uwv oIxsTv 8 J, «!?** trgot^ei^ pL^^ov oTov Jioyevijj^ 

i 8 eov ixsipixioy ocraxrotiVf Toy v^Soeyeoyov iTuxTfprtv* fxixTa) 8 ^ c&i 
fxl^iv e^oucreti Aoyoy xot) ^pi^ecov* *^ olov Jioylvi); iS^y*^ fx^igaxtov 
^ AwxfoOv, Tov ^ficiSatycoyov iTurn^triv^ eiveiv, rt yap TOiaOra iTra/Ssvs^* 
Sia^ipsi 8 s dxo/xyifpLoysvfxxr^^S txiXi^tot, tm ^ jxsrpep^ tm rx piiv 

arOjxwipLOViiiiaTa^ xa) 8 ja HAaxJorspa)i^ uv ysvoiro t)jv 85 p^p^av 
oroAA^Xi; x«t’ Ipon^Tiv, x«l xar* uxoxgiariv. xat nahiv 
Tijy /x?v xpa/oty, x«i ev irgaJsTiv slvat^ n^y Ss yvwwr\y Iv 
X^yoi^ /MrOvoy xa) waAiv tw rijv /xey %psiav to ^rpotcoTroy to 
9 rs 9 roi)}XOf stpijxsyai^ T)jy Ss yvwfxriv uvrj TTpoTwroti, AsyscrSai. Asysrai 
Ss ^sp). 8 i«^^jfioy ** .p^psiciiy TrAsItTra jrapa ?raAa<o 7 ^, ot# al /xsv 

o^wv.slaiv a^o^aTtxoti^ at Sf igMn^p^artxedy ai Si 9rycrju.aT;xa)' aAAa vuy 
4#1 Ta Tyys;^oy ;^ajp»/tsj^« ^’oDto 8« arriv ipyxttXy spyutlx toU^jv ovtcoj 
sirtfio* Tg/^ov Iyx»/Awv 8*a /Sgap^scuv tou siVoWoj ypa\J/amj’ siTa 
aM^'oToy ' LraixgaTYi^ rij? waiBs/ac Tifv pt&v j^/fav slvai Tnxgdv^ riv 

8e xap^ov yAuxuv ivatyog^ *ls’oxpdrr^$ iro^of xa) VAaTuvsic to 

'X^pUv, eJra i) '* X§^*^> to 8 i* xal auTiJy \(/iAijy, aAAa 

^rAaTyvfTf.’* njy ipfAr^vilay* etra ^ ctlrla, rd ydg piiyifrra rtpv ^rpayp-a- 


* f&^dvSrToy ytvfTftt w^«. ^ At^rcy 5yy»TJ;^ 'trpov^vKiv ri y f'jO'OfjM>iOV i^pe^^y 

'A+uproT f|»owo<r«yy Ma) t» Ifn;, A* ' * abest. B. ^ reieCro, A, ♦ .>9yit;<rjv. A. IS. 

* Ayw«r«, A. B. ^ apiJuamt. A. 7 n#pi. A* -- ® iffxTOffX^r-rrov, B. tyar^i, |f. 
fffTT* p4oy97. A. 7f))viv, A. ^ = ** 'iy »rf, A. ^ ** irpa^Wf, A, *3 li^cwv, B. 

, *♦ T^y i'l c'yVTfl^y iryw ^17. y7wyt»i; rjj ri/f /^y fy ««;ojpft<r6i 4/*X^‘ 

.Xtyfe-^tf^A. *5 A« B. ^y^ff^fjciy iiVwi, i« V 

,yttUp<.i*y«¥ 'A$y6i; p^ovoy. tiu, ■Jrp4<r«rtrdy, ik:c. A. 

. /tfy ^pfljf<»y«f. A. B.» eJ^Siiip oed ad inar||^. #7 t<» airTi; vrj; 

** A* eTTfy.|\« ^3 wXaT^ywy, A« 


/ 




Hermogenis Pfogj^nasmata. , 

TCttV Sk irivci^ ^i\si xarogSouarSM, xarogMiyrae * ds n^v fySowjv ^ggu* 

tlrct xotroi. to Ivavr/ov Tv^ovrct tvjv irfw^\tArm ou ^Urou 

•rrovov,^ xot) ro rh^o$ ar/OscrT ^c»oy’’ rd ol trirtmcticc ro^veivrlov* 

*lx voipu^oX^g, w^iTtp y^p Tobg yecopyohg §*7 7roj/l]Vct>T«f nscLjfilv yijv 
xojiti?£a*fiaj Toi^ xaonoig oZtco ku\ b ^rsp) * Tobg Xoyo^jg* 
detyfjLSfTOg. JfjjjLOO-ievyjg xud^ig^ag kutrrlv Iv oIx/juiaTi® xai 
(ra^ Sfl-Te^ov sxoyJ( ro roitg xugwjg, crTsipavoug xst) uvSi^yjirstf «rri 
xai lx xpia-ioiig lT:v/t[py[\i.%^ clov y^g s^yj' ugrnj^ 

bZgvyrct Oso) vQOTrdpoi^Je ^ sjr^xj^v* aAviJo^ 8 b * 7 roiy)'n}^ twv ^rovcov 

TTw^oucriy ^|xTv dvcuT dyj.^Ji tol fisoi* sv 81 rw reAgi votpdxKyiG’Hf 
vgo4^ri(reig, on ^gri irsliej^i T^Vl^ijxoVi, >7 9rf7ro*ijxoT#, TO<r«5r« flrp3^ 
T3 Tra^ov, T)J^ 8 e TiKt^t^pav ^ida^TKahidv ScTTBpoy 

'K s "Opos'" yvtojttijff. 

rvoip^ ^TT. '*y<lyc,* h airo^dva iort^ Ke^ofXi^^d^r^gy xa$oAixaT^ aTroTgg- 

Ti S; pTiTg-^v ij*offo7oy ex^eTTOV itmv* dvorgenaov jxsv, 

ev -x-/vw,^* o»5 xW Travvvx*^^ s5$ffiy ^ouKv^^ogov avdpu* Trporgs^oov 8 » oi$ 
h exfflvjo, Xp^irevir,v j^€*jyovTa xouAg jUrSydtx^Tsa frovnov piiTTitv,** xoA 
'n Tpjuv hjpv- x'ir''“^i/3aTwv, rj ifluTjov pc^sv o6^hepoy ttotI t» ** ttohJ 
diio^cilv rai o' Trspi ttj^ toO ^pdyfLarog ^tiTsOJC, oiov to yfitp eS 'vpaTTsiv 
T-pa Tvjv if/av tk<(>opfjLi^ roD xaxwj «$govgTv T 015 ^voiJtoij ylverur ?r* tcSv 
yvoLffjLMV, al jutrv r»V<y ai 81 oriSavaS, «t 81 «iTAa7, at 81 <ryvf- 

?-yy|X 6 vai, a» oJ birsgfio^txar aKviSslg jxev oIov owx birTiv evpsTv fiiov 
dXvTToy tv oy 8 -Vi* TiJa.^a), ^ oToy T<^*^ 8 * bpi^tXafV i^deTat xsixolg j^uviy, 
/)u iMiroT rfgMTri<TU yivdcrxcov Srt rotovrog ecrruf exacrrof, *® oi^irgg i^srat 
JjvX</- «TAai tl, oIov dSvuTUt to otAouteTv xaJ ^^tXavipdnroug Troistv* 
crov ^euyjM.'^ya* o', oiov o-jx ay«^^ov ^royAuxoipavn),*^ eJg jgolgayog Icriw* 
fW'^pBoXtxat ol, oioy ou 8 eV s<xi 8 voVggov y«Ta rpe^st dvSpehroto, ^ Ipya^ 
triu Ttttpsnr? rjtnu rf,g xpa/a^ vpisitn^ rd 8 e kyxwp^ta t/ju sig^xo- 
Tog /3pax-«i xa^dtTrsp iv ^ octAouv, xfltTa t^v aWlav, 

xard TO Ivavrlov, xxr^c to lv9yfX.i]ftof, xaT« orx^ajSoA^v xaT^ vagahstyi^Xy 
xard xp/<riy W«j Ob >7 yveifArj cig h TfapahiyfXran, ou XP^ x'otvvwx^^i' 
yO*<v /SovAv^^opov a,r 8 pa* oJxoyv BTTutvhutg hd ^guyim tov figijxfrtff 


» Kctrtfg6«>& A. ^ ui* ydg, \. 3 \, A* 

^ wfcgi T V? ® «JfcH|U.ai». \. I*. ' iTt^u^no'ett* A. ® 

T^ivdgeii^iv. A.n. «>*. A. V, “ *i<p«fA«wS«J5 cr 

fcoBcXix^ J^crgkwt t#, ^ xrgcr^iTrcJv \iri rt. rt, f TgorgtT^v. B« 

w leCiyAT. K. «i5 X€^* flroFfay pi9r«|^ A* flr«»T«y. B« ** &bsiint. A* 

*0 0t)90y«$. 7r*d»y«* S:» A, Js, B. ^t»? 8** A. B. ** abcsti A* 

*9 <ToAvxo\g«y/ij. A. B. ^ 8t« A* ** T^WiiTgie 8t fViU/UM* A* 

A. *■* A. 



400 , 

A 


tlemogmit 


Jlrct T& dt«Aouv* TouTo % ri irapotrpMut r$y yveijE&igy^ ^oy If 

fOx^is ou vpoTijXM^ atfBgx h i^trxf^/Mifov xxStvSntv* Bit ^ 

y^p aUl . Bid ^povriBos elvut rov {jyoy/xtvoy B§ fiouX^y * 

xaid to hxvriov, kmvriov ftew lorr) /SacriAfi [iiv I8i«ti}5* rdf . 
is * to xxisuBeir £v JBv AoefLjSavoTro*^ si rov i8iwnjv 

oi/Sfc^uT^ oXSfNnj vuxTo; xxisuBsiv sSBviXov tig TOP /SaTiAsa 7rpo<r^Kev 
ayffrtrpo’^PTxY' ^povr/^siV” xocra sragetfioX^ w<r7reg ydp ol xvfisgv^Tai 
iypiyopsffl^'^ P7^p ttjj xoiy^f® <ram}pixg, ovTa> wpoa^xsi^^ roug rjysfiovocg’ 
xotrd ^xgslBiiyfMCf xal yd^* voxt^j o J xa$«(!8e«v aXXa ^povri- 

?jpy, Ix-jVxox-oy ** Iw) vauj mftirs 8^^<riv^ Sarepoff m'ti twwj o 
««r<x xgiViv TO 8fi WXo^ iroc^axXijTiy 

^Opog dvcts^Bi^g, ^ 

'-^vatTXffuij fOTiv dparpyTrij rov vgoTsdsprog TrpdypCatTOg^ xxtxtxsv^' 
^ rowuvrlop fis^ulefung, rd Ba wav^suB^ oux dyxtrxsyjOtCTeop » Sxrirfig 
yMyyg eu 8 e xarourxftiourrsov* ^ei 819 ^rou t^ j avoeo-xsi/Mf* xod 

rdg xxTXiTxstMg tw/^ I 4 ’ ^xarspa r^p sTi^slpv^tnp Bey^p^kivm TrotsltrOxt 
uuetrxsvM’Sig Bs ex to3 dcx^ov^ |x tou dyrtidvo^^ lx to^^ uB*jpotTOUf lx 
Tou ayaxoXotfSov, toO xa) svxvtIov xet/%flVfJtepot/f ex Tb& lx tou 

Aerufi^^jpou^ lx tou do’x^^ovg* olop dira^iig ^p 6 vsp) NapKi(r<rov 
he ToS oemiapov «irW«yov^v tov ^Apeiopu^"^ h xxxoTj soptx, *® /3ouX>j8^y«i 
Jo’efij lx tou 4;8vyaTOU, s^uyaToy tov ^Apsiovx eV) AsK^tvog (rwirjyai, 
he rov ilmxoXofi^Otf rou xai spxptIoo xx^oujueuouf ipxvrlop tw^° troitraa 
T^P illfMxpxrUaf* tA ?Ji<rxi av otwroy*' e^^ijo-ai, ex Toir uTTpswoug,. 
dvpsirig ffp rip ^AftofiXoPx*^ tsop optx BvijTji p^lysuorixiy ex tow ao-wft^o^oti ^ 
iray xiyoo/My^ ori ou 8 e (jrwfit^egei roeur^ axoweiy^ xotruorxsvu(rsig Bl ix 
rSy ipupriwp* ^ 

Uspi HoiiftiSi Tcwraw. 

*0 T^o^ 6 xoiyi; vpoeruyoqwopupog^ aS^ypnp ^ej tow ojM-oXoyotjotevow 
PFfttypwngy <ig tAp (hroBsi^ewp ?fc) yeyevjjfirewey ou ydp m ftroujxey 
oirog Ugoffvkogf b} oSrog dpiCTevg, dxx’ eig diroBeBsiyfespoov t^p 
aS^ijctP sroio^fusBor kiyierxi Bi xotvog T^rog, BtoTP apfeiTTei air) vuvrog 
fUP tspoariXou* inip vpxvTog Ba dptffTswgf xP’i o5tw*’ ^psTuyup xard^^ 


* X im^ Am * ii^ sAngm Am B* 3 ttxrd rnv xirittv. A. ^ re 81. A. 
P AMfafieUam. A. ft* ^ aHw iudf 8/. A.B. ^ A B. 

* »pfitgpitm* dygit ^i Hk Am ^ heertAavn, A. jmI A. '^Exriy^, 

A- B. ** xMrd^neairaSm A« AeXe^vx. Srrtgh im. A. 4»^A^i'x B* 

Afx^tinie tutl xmraunULVf/ IpuZm A* abeet. A. Nd^xitrewr. 

A# *A{iW. A. *** K»tx. A. *|il(/«FX. A. iFxy/oF t8 

/irSifiw. T#v ySneu\^. »' aMf. A. B. ** ^AiraAAmx. A-B. »3 xt#- 
Sihi^My. A. b! r A. •wriFf, A« xiii4 rir. a. 



Hermogenis Ptog^nasinata. 




^^iru&tv ToS havriw, elrdc oturo tJ irguyfia, elra ^ (Sra 1 } 

yvdujUp)], slra ffrnv^o’Tixw^ tov i?ageXJoVr« jS/ov\aflro roii fretpivT6^ Sidfefl 
elrfid eH^oL^u^ * tov sXsov* ^ roTf r^XixoT^ 

Kot) UTOTwcoirei/ row 'irpiyfMtrog* wpoo/f«-ia yap owx 
ivToW. ccWat toutou crcoJ^crfrar oTov’eV) 7rapi»>lm|jUiuiiH^ « 

ersTa/ (Toi ’ (ra<^£<rTegov Sttco twtoj xara UpocruKov* ouhoSv ra fgpooifuct 

ou TT evvo/a TiT tvwo; ToiaSs* vdvrag fisv yrpocr^x»tJh%^ £ uvigtf 

hxxpra) rouf xaxoJpyou^, jULoX/j'T'jc wspl touj VoAftScrf. 

j£ jregov el ^oiXsa-ie rAg aXXovc ^8v»jj.ov ^ woieTv, eiiTeen x«l 

to5tov* 61 fjLij xcoXaT^^.® NTgiTOv ft-iv ouv SoxffTv 6 x^^vifLSif^ 
tJ (i j[\iffiel^ xal yptelj o* &*xa?ovr65* to y^ 9r6gl 
Tovc cpxow:^ i:'Kr^it.±^(T€ti^ oux oI?« ^ayXoregav S/xjjv 
"‘^'jrapstjCfLlag^ urd*/e>)v eXOsiy ear’ auTfli ti argaypM ^rep) tov Ivocvt/ov &ia- 
^xTiouK&TJ^«v vo/xo* Tr^ Ta/ ttSy $epetir*Jxg ^rpovvo^eravTO* /Sio/xov^ 
gcrrijcrav, ay»ir^fiSL7iv ei.oG’fiYiO’ctv' $vfr(Mg irfyi/ifjSOLy, Taytiyugscf, vfo^i^ 
Soij* eira s^lkpio'ty'^ xxtd rtjy h^hucttv tjjj alrtug eixoVowr, ro ftfV 
yag TOUTcov svkevig rag vikyg* elS' Iregfio^ IxsTvoi pj^oiev* avayxt}V 

TaJraj Cia^Crr^STSjfty'^ xsi\ Ttoipmv Iff) to '^p xe'/^yov rouTcov ovt4>$ 
ovTOvl sTo'XxrT^, x^) X«y« To' ff^ffgay/stlvov ou;^ c5; 

*/AX’ voj ^civoffoixv, xa) on oXij tJ ffoXsi eXv/xjjvaro^ x«) to7? xoivoT; 
xa) Toig llhtg xot) btoc jxcv pt,^ hnh^SjTMa’/y 0 # xagffo/* Sloj 5e' /xjJ Toujt 
ffoXepcicov ^TTij3a)jx6y, xai o(Fct rotaOray e^elg hr) rag vuyxgimg 
'rpoMi, CTi to3v av^po({ova>/ ^uk<^Jit^pog' ro Zs dii^opov ex rtojt 9r^Q1H 
$orouv ol |x/v av^pcoffov iToX/xr^o-av, oOe'^ elg teabg ffap<fpyij(r«, rolg 
Tvpavvoij ojTOf ffapaffXijTioc, xaxiivotg ou ncctriv, k>J<d Tolj ^aXnfwTa* 
TOi^^Uelmv yuo toOto elva< boxei to 06*yoT«Toy, ot»^’ rav avaSsj/xaroiv 
a/tTOvra*. ric ffpoj to ikarrov ^vyxplcretg xar krtrif^n^ty 
h-i6yj‘% g etcr) xudaipmxah Ou Seivov tov ptsv xAefftit^t J/scijv 

rov 6e l*c6(rvkov pi,^ ; ei^sm xoe) tov aXAoy jSiW l>< *ytSfcfl(^rrof 

ti£ifiix>eiy wg utco ftjxpou*® ag^ifAevog* Irsl toSto ffpoS^I^ iwlUraTov 
wtrTft 6ptou xxi xXlffTijv p otxoy/tfyidiastg 51 

xa) Ti{y yvjyptrijv «if>* ijf ^x3vV It) tojto’ on jx)} /3ovXojxevof 'yeu^pyeiv. 
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Aiiftov vr?iWTSiV MsP^sr ei Vi Kiyetg' kutu avS^o<^ov6Vy xA) ri 
'ttgfflioXwovrt'c', yyvij TraiSig^ip^vo), x?^ x«) Tp'lx/SoXij 


€K^^Xe!g Se xa\^ tov eXffOV 7015 rekiKolg rfwAoy/tgvei^* x«i 
Vvoypulfif^^f^ syx\{jiJLOLTQCj * ut} ttoi tov v5v dax^ovra ffeoojeirc, aXX* • 

joiv flcWV, TOV VOOCTiOVTa Tol$ aVrtXTOgOi^, 

To'v avoi^v'lvT^ TugJilaig^ tov tc/^v avaOujxaTa)v * a^rTO/tsvov, xii» TeXsuTOC 

fiiff Waf«xX)j®/* Ti jutsXXcTfi/ Ti /SotXffUcjS: eSv ' ncoCKxx xsxgnsny 

Toivru yuf^ tm vapow rskijujicav pLsiohv wr^pov eitrjj.® ^ 

• V 

^Eyx^i[jc{ov. * * • 

*n 7 XJiaiov gVri ytio^o^ *" r^tv Ti'foerovrwv ccTa^j^xo/vw^** 19 
jwsv, Ciov iyxjjp^m iyxjtjp.ixKou.py hs\ra if§al^[jt.xrx» olov . 

hixxiocuvr^yy xx) x\oyx tcix' ohv 7nmy. e7o/j'* bl, x&V(pir!^ xx) 
xx) TToraiMi^, xsxkrrxi iyxMp.ioy^ ipxtrtvy ex 7ov roif of rotg 
rxv ibujy iv 7x7$ xxpxi$ To itx>^xioy xSsiy’^ gxaXoiV Si XMy.x$ Tot); 
fJairoiI ; eirxivov Se Staipeiti to eyvjxpLioy' In i [jsv\trxiyo$xGH iv 
0^xyj7 ylvotTO xv, oJov Swxjar^; ^ 0 ^ 0 ;' to oe eyxjititO'Aiv puaxpori^y 
/419 dyiisi oi on xx) 7ov$ ro7$ iyxVffxiVif 7 t^ 07 yip.oj<ny 

o.ov'* XA** sifipr^7ply oyoy.xKoy7f$, i} on roi$ xJro7$ roiroi; dp^irc^x 
TTfO^dycrxr n oixcirn 70 iyxXxiov toj xoivor tottoj; ooxeT yaw 

xa) fT^iS^x TXirx ap.^pirc^x Ty/j^^aivc*y, d^i7tko$ iy>Jfji.ioy xx) Cirio 
WATfh s* <px7\ To/vt y tijv $ix<^ocdy sv 7w ri\ei (^x.ivzcixi, bj i^iv yio 
njj xotvX rivM txotto; earn oapzxv Xa/ 3 frv to syxjjyAOv iJ/tATjv di[^rt,$ 
iyn pxoTvgixy' roVoi oi iyx.ifj.tX7nxo)f tSvo;, ofoy Tro^i;, orov 

'ASv^^^r ’A^xyat uvtJijc. *® cVrT; oi rJva xa* a, orcrl 

ysyvff^iy (rjyizetrev x^ix ixiucrrog, oh* eV iict^dncvy (r\.x&i>wyy tj 
rt/iOST,',y, ior) roorotg ij TfiO^p/j, cJc g 7 ri to? *A;i^/AXfe«r'; in yvBA.'ng >ir^TO^ 
i^pafvi^ xxi T'afA np Xsl^oyr '® eTra ij 

eTTa^osuSij* yai f/gv xo^l xoi oJuxroc' on^^ ^cx>,i:, 

on p.iyx$, on Txyif, on \<Tyo'^os* vzoX^'^ ^Ti oua*o;, on 

oTi TOifij, ?T4 fit oseV.' cTTi TotJrojf gx rav iftii f^o^\p.%rv}v. ohv ttoiov 
gViT^^et^Ts jSiov. 'Ti/oVo^ov ij pv/TOfixov,!} TTfotnamov to tixiiiunxiov 
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flfii <rtfariu)TiKiv ^hv eXo/xsKo^ n sk rokujv * xarerfaje* reC 

Si SKTo/Jokv c-vyyevsls, (piAOi, ry;^-^, kolI fa roixCrx* el^ ds ^xi 

did TOJ y^^ovoi^ oVov i^icocre,^ Tr^Xiv, y^cT^tov, eKxreyov Si dpoyti^ 
XEy}iajy.iu)V Sldwvr tov re ya^ //.ax^&j3iw«Jrarov ej auroS royrdy ,iixin^ 
calf, rov re y.rj*ixa>t^o^i(jjraTO/ iy rd yr; fjarx^yJiv rtSy v^udrcvy cii 
yri^Joy^ ytyoy^sycLi' eri^ ci xai iti 'sJj T^i%oj Sitws 

dira^Jxva^ vTrlf itAr^idos /lxi n 7ra^aAj^''jy, evrauix 

tSf BTTt ro’j KaAA//*ay^y, ?ri yc.) ,yBx^c§ Ei<rrr'KBi, xai <£790 dir^KTst* 
ysfyro; LXiTO^^ STrxiysiTBir aV lt^o* isou dri)a,c ^ rou AffoA^a- 

yos' J^iTa<r€ii^os *ys7ci ry r^-^ryjv, e\ dyjf,:s eireTjrjoxy iir wJtm 

BT^tTp^^ Ila"-ro/c/^ 'i ti."! “ 7'cJ/ ojr&icy, cxt 

g* d(^9raTSsf gy^ofoi, cuf i,yNso7CiokeyLO^ ^ yi^eyiaTri S* dt^opyr) Iv rolg eyxx* 
fjiloig, c/^o Tiyy^^fuyxgitrewv* f^v Ta^ng eig iv 6 xuioog v^tiysirott, 
:^gct7r> t,^(iog-^yicu\ ra aXoya ?£«, xara ri eyp^ctgoGv, kx\ yxp inh. 

j/iveroLi lyxdofjnutrsts* elg S« rijy ton y'^oo^ 
nv) Osp dtvaxtiTai^ oiov tj yAauf Tp ^Aiifua, 6 mTrogrv lioo:d»vr 
lpgi/ TTojj Tje$=rai 7roTaa*ov t^v TroT^voy to (rcufjLX 

ilvx egyx £xs** ttou ttot^ Tyyxgivfjf 

fg* ;<a* oAwj to^j 6fi7rli:T0V(rt fav tottcov XP^'*^!)* ’rgayjui.aTa 

6 y>coy|xia(r:i 5 ^tto twv gupovToiVj olov 0 /|pfi^Tixy,v*'JpT*[Ji.i 5 suggv* \47ro\Xxv 
&7ro Ttt»v oTi ot ''Hpa)«5 auTyi IxpwvTO* jxsJo^oc V aolTTV) 

gTTi Tcov TOtovTx’/ eyxcjijfj^l(t)Vi o<Tx TFsfi TTpayi^uTCf^y, robg /j^^Ttoyrs^g 
wWx <FKOT^*ly^ oiroiol rtveg slorl Txg 4 ^vx^ 9 f 'rd Tay^xrxy oov ol 
fljjpXvTec, oLvOgchi^ 6VToXptoi, d^jTSpot Tug dggvac, if^j,pLsvrn Tx cTfii/xara* 
•6vr6u3*v ou^c Jtyyoi^o-6ij ottco^ 0-oy^ cyxcttjtxiaTT&v lorgov on ra zl$ 
Seoug vfjLVovg xXijtsov, xal jx^v xat ra $ut« TapaTrATOT/coj, ooc axe 
Toy^’OXON, ey cjj ^yrrar axo toO 6.ou cS civaxsiTai, w: iAaia rj} \J9ijya‘ 
«xo Ti;s' Tp9<f>i;r, Oiov Trig Tgt fsTxr xx) si jx'v xoX^yj; IxjjxsXf/aj Ss\rai,*^ 
TO'jto ixvfAxGBii' XV ox/yijj xa) TOuro, I^s7^ coj lx) o-waaro^ tijtf 
ayabgOju.yjv, to xa>AoCj to &«i5«XXs5,*“ wg ^ sXxlx, s! tm'^ XP^^*M'®*' 
u /ta\»(rra 6v^*aTg/rl/^*;* Taj 81 TuyxgiVfiij xavTap^oO xapaXTQTTsov* xat 
ftijy xa* xoX'^j eyxou/jtiov ix TOUT.yy> oyx av ;^aXsxXj /xsTa;^£»gi/<raiJ* 
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yip * 9r5p5 y/voy? on aMy(^w^* xstl wsjJ fleo4^y?j, * w^jtTth 
J^4i(^|<r«i^i’ xai TTOnhiag^ ti; uno iibw sTraiUiiifjtruv* i^srua-fiov 8® 

<4^ hi^ciiigiiTrooif^ miaTTYj roug TpOTrovg ^ tto'Xj^, woSawjj fijv xaratrxsyjiVy 
T/o"<y I^W^^ypwey'^y sxp^<tuto, rlva xorsVpafsy. ^ 

# 

JTepl iri^^Hpi(r<i(o^. 

'// (Tyyx^iff ?r«^«iX»j7rTfldi fjilv xt) sv totm xoivw, xari o^yxgjcrjtf 
Au^dvrojy ri ic)]xi}jEXi^ef^\ 7deg«rA^9rrai 8s x^P eyxcofji,icp xxri 
<rwyxgi(nv fjp^wy av^avovrcov Vi %p»]<rTi’ 85 x«5 \J/oycp t^'v 

fitUTjjv flr3ege;^o/4«i/>j Buvxf/iv 85 ^txi/XcDV tiv^j x«i awrify xaO* 
ayrsfy holr,a-siv yofima-ftct xal ^ vsi&» ^ «yT>;f Xsxt&v. •JFpo^'ft 

jw-sv® xfliti syxc*>jW.*«<mxoi^ roVou^ (ruyx^ivofusv y4Q xaJ ^oXiV tioAsi, 
i$’ wy Oi avSgs , xai ysyo^ yevu^ xal Tpo$>jy rpo^j?, xa)^f7r#Tij6rvfi.tfT«^ 
xa* srgifeij^ xet) ri yxro^^ xa) Tcwroyj® Savar^v, xa) ^ jt 4 ST ' 
oftoleog 8s xa* ri ^yri ornyxqlym touj wpcoToy? Jfi^l/afjLtuovg touv 
YT poiyf^urooVf xot) rcvg fj^snivTUg* •ffapu^or.ts 8s “ iAXi^rAoic 7roioT>jT« 
4^u%yf, ;roi-»TijTa cJuiiurog* ravra^ 81 <rci x«l ^regi t^uvtwv xsiVflt* 
fiscicyjjtAflt* Iv^'jTS oSy xari to 1<rov •ffgoSyotisv rig (rv^,^(riig 1(rci 8p«xvyv- 
T«^ a «’«ga^JcAAojxey, ^ 8<i Trayr^oy, V* ^*<5^ T»y TAsisvcov* ly/ore 85 
iirepov TgorfSsjEitsv, lyxco/xiifovTSf xixfm o3 toOto wpor lOsix^v* **'■ oioy 
fi Xsyotg <rvyxpt(rty 8<xaioo’yv>j;, xa) ttAovtov, y/vsrai 8r x«« Trpoc t» 
/SsAtwv (Tuyxping, evSoi eAcJv^ tov sAaTTOVx jyoy tw xp^rrovi Ssl^ar 
clov ei (TvyxpKTtv heyoig ' Ilpaxhesog'*^ xot) *Oovcr(r^Uy’ utfolitsI 85 to Toioyro 
/S/ov'^ pTfToga, xou SeivorrjTaf 6-7rai 55 xa^ yo^yorr^rog ^ Epyu^rla wccvTa- , 
;{c3, 6*i TO 5sTy ra.'xjsiag 7rots7(rjUi rug pi,er(x(^xo.ig* 

lisp] '^^OTTOiiuS. 

"HfloffOifa «tt1 iA,ifj.Yf(ng ^Co%g Cx-oxEifiiyou tivJ^*® Trgoo-coTroy, oioy Tivac 
iy sTto* KoyK.\ig \h^pofiu^‘^ STn^ExTogt, Jlpcxrooirouu o5 orav TrpiyfjLotrt 
TTSpmi^Ixsv ^potraurovy Scirsg 6 iXsyxog irupoL Mevav^pM* xul ionrvsg 
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^Hrmogenis Pto^^nimtmata, * ^5 

sraegii tJfrApKrrst^ ^ iiXurrot miihm Xiynv^ irql$ 'Aitj^ctlou^ ^ 9® 
Siot^a^ 8»jXij* ix&i j«.sy ovro§* icpotrii/roti Koyofig ^rXam^jv, 

‘EvTflcOfia 8 s oSh ov irg^Jo-wwov ^Xarro/tey, uloKfOcoilstv^U txAo 

ro7f ^ TsSvsfiocri^ kiyous * ^sptuirrcopLsv, m(nrsp ^ApKrreliyjg flrgjf 

IlKuroiva ijveg twv TfO'cra^cov, toij a/x^ff tov $ot Trspt^e 

Xoyouj* ylvcvTon 8s iiityjroiiut tipApLimv ^ xa/ •aoptaroDy Trgocrmrm* 
aogiVrctiv 8e/ olov v/va^ «v sJroi Vxoyouf tIj irpof roiig^otKelous fieWcoy 
aTToSijve/v dgicTfiemv Ss olov ^siovg av sjx-oi Aoyoyj 
Ayil^&p,uoLVy ]Ur|XXGoy It/® m\spLOv e^isvscK Toov 8s ai [Uv 

sJtiv aTrXa'i, T/j wuto?; xaS* sauToy tiTOXEi]Ta/ Xoyoyj Oiser/Si* 

pJvo;* al 8= SiTXai, OT^ aXXov. xxd’ layrov pisi^, oTov r/vdc^ Ify 

sJrbf^ Xoyoyf trrparfJ'oj Tgoj to orgaTOTsSov /xst£^ n}y vixtjv 9ravr«F- 

Of 8fi^,pf*^ ^0 OlXtToV TESTOV TOIJ VTOXSifcIvOI^ T3 ** Xflt.' X£llpoV 

y^ veoy Xoyo^, aXXo; 8e Tpscr^wp®’^'*^ aXXoj 8i ysy>|- 
SoVoc, aXXo^ XyTcRijxlyoy* gicr) 8s oti jtttfv ^ixa/, at Ss Taiigtixdr/^ 
0 &I 6« fxixrai/ TaiijTixa/ /XrV, oToy*'*' voluv*^ av sIttoi Xoyoyj ysMpyo$ 
TTgoiTJog vol^v* /xixtjc/ 8 rt oruvoSoj sp^oycri, * olov r/vaj ay 

fcTroi Xoyouf 'yl 5 ^i^X:»jj ir/ IIavfo)c\cp* KUt y^lg to Taflo; 6 <a -nj'y to5 
IlotTpoxkov cr^uyriv x«l to oti*^ Tspi tou TroXsjxoy |S>yXsv*Tar 

V** hgya<rlu xa.ru tou; t^si; %govou; 7 r?o's*orr xal up^v^ys asro touv 
T rapovTcov or* ^«Xs?ra, sItoc ^y« 8 po/x^ Trgo; irpir^pu* ori toXX^; 
fubat/xovia; fisrs^ovrUf slru si;”® Ta /xsXXovra peru^rfit^ on toXXwv 
^smrspu Tu xxTaXr\|/o/xsva* sarw 8» xa^ <ryr^uuru xa) Xr^%i; vgoir^ogoi 
to 7$ Oitoxufj^svoic ’ngn<roi%oi:, 

^OpoS c’jc^jSaVsff)^’. 

"^Kx^pucrig s<n) h'/yo$ Tpp<>)yry/A«Tixoc tS; tva^yr/^.^ xa^t fW* oif/i> 

uyctiP evupywc ^ to yjyyrf/xsvov^' yhovrui 8* Ix'fpia'^ig •rcoijM.TCiov T; 
x«/ •TrpayfJLurcov' xu\ roitm xaJ xpoWv, xstl toXXwv hrsgm* vpofrdoTrjov 


I 0yT6f$. A * dT* flty, A U 

® Tre/flu? EW/ Xoyouj. ' ’ Auidftuxv^ a 
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jMSv » «/$ 3/ oXou t8 Trddog' oioo TFoUvq if ifiro/ Xoyoy; 


*Av3go^«e;^'y^/ "E« to^>. u<><x«/ 3c, fv on? CTixgarM to v o/ov xo/ou$:’ « i» 
•3fA*o< XotJis *Af\tptdxn isri Exto^i, fy «<? wx^o?. iihxxi 3^ w «!$ fTix^cSt^ 
TO To/ovf. A IJ 9roi«$. c. '* n. cy J* a. ** « 3i» a. 

w *'* A ** fToXXtf. Vjg • ^ ns^/t A. ^ar/vt A. B 

^Ijl&st. A. ** B. 
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nhf'dt *«j>’ •PoSk Bjv, * 8’ erspov iff^yfUrmi 

8i}"**dfov ?x$p«<rif eJgrjVi^j, * »oXejswu, xe($p£v oUv 

ilpQvg, ejpTr^’ ysvono 8* av tij xal fjLtxTij ix^potcrig, mg 
*BpoxvStdi:fi Ij PuxTOfii^la. fj yap vuf xaipo^ Tif, ^ Ss fiax^r 
prgu^ig' hri^gfifrotiev^ 8* ri ^a-v TrpiyfiuroL kx^piZovreg uvo rmv 
Trgoysyovirwv xoi) h avrolg yivJj^tevcov, xa) erttcv/j^^otivovTcov, olov d 
vo\i(MV XiyoifJL^v ex^gawiv, 7rpmT0v\ixh ra wpo row ^ro^epirOw IpofJftev, 
rag crrgmoXoyicLC, ra avaXifiarayTOug t^j3ouc, eira ra^ cufiiFXoxagfTag 
C^ayug* rovg iavarovg^ ^slra rpixmojy slra tou;^ ^rceiavaj** r»v 
Twv Sg lalaxquay ti}v touX^iav* iav 8e ronovg ex^ga^oifJi^Vy ^ 

(j Xpovovcy 5^ frpo<rcoxa, efojxev Tiva x«i ex f^g dtfjyrjtremg x«} lx jqD 
xaXoti^ ^ Xp^lp^ovy vj vagaZo^ou Xoyoo* ctgn-a) bl x^x^paresog fta^iora 
ftsy (ra^qvEia xai hapyeia' SeT ykg t^v ipiuy^veiav Zia o’^sSoy 

i^y o4/jy |u,ij;^ava(r3ai, rn fwyroi (rovfJoptoioOo 9ai tc^ Ix^^gigc^; 

^^elX.ei Td'ig ^rpayptao-jy* jy avOripiv TO*9rpayjla^ xft) f; 

TflJauT>j* ® iVrfOv 81 oug rwv ixg^^srrsgoov riylg ovx eUrjxec^ rr^P exitgao iv 
iLg yufivari^a, cig^ ^goei\ififiivfjv xai Iv jxvflt, x«i ly 8lir;y^jw-aTi, xal 
iv Tonoj xoivcu xai Iv lyxctijx/x* xat yag exu ex^pa^Ofisv xa) 

rivovg xa* Trora/xoyj xai •jrpayfiara xa) irgdrcoTa' oAV optw^ ItteiS^ 
tOej oi ^avXot xa) ratStyiV lyxa'n^piJjUryjoray rolg yii/xy«(r|xa(nv, ojj 
iJxoAjyi^jaftEy xa5 puivfilag eyxXvjfia ^siyovrsg. 


6s(rew^. 

Ti^g isremg oQov otmhZmxacr^^^ to r^y flsViV*^ elyai lyr/axs^^iy tivoj 
wpiyiLUTOg isj^govii^JOp**^ a/xoipoOcrav 7ra<r*]g elZix^g*^ ^epirrurejug, 
691X5 yaf 8 (rvffc|SoA% toVov STre^sir ou Trpog ri 

irpocrcuTTOp uvoxsly>evovj aAA’ uTrKdg xmwg ** TpZg oriouv. xardi avuhm- 
(YfiriP jWrOvoy Twv •nporovrcov vf ^payfiari tt^v SieJoSov'^ AajxjSavoucra. 
^(hav yap lfEnj|jrcbj«.s^ €( yaptyjT/ov, o^X o5rw Selv nrpoitprag xiysiv,"' 
cloy TTEgixAf* 15 ’AXxi/SiaSfj yj iyrl rvp^^efirixicnpy ^ rairr^p 


* ^arX6f* A B ^ xe^i^ay S-, o7»v fifipvi* ^ ^ rovrm. A'* ^ T«. a r 

^ S9ri;^tf(<a0jKfy. a. ^ 9raMy««. B. ^ {jt^^cc^owsy. A ® ay;i[if4i|g6y to 
sr^otTW, iWa x«(» i Aifitf •ject^a'xXi/iVM. A B. ^ 1 / 5 . A. 9f^‘9fAy)^|Ksn)y. 

A *• n*^i. A A B >3 absont. A B. 

ftiwv A B. aiMfligoycTfle. B. iStK^g, A rvftficv7€ig. \.b 

*• leofylf. \ 19 ji«oray riv abcst# At , 

^yrif xiyoi»t¥, a. 
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^ovTi ^ ^ ToiauTij xg^^p/xeyw rtixh «7rX»j ^pei(Slh» 

mny a^ih&m^ to iauroO^ fea.f^oro/tfv^ t5v TrfOdfiJvrw 

5*w 8 rijv i^h’ao'iv Trotoufiam, ohv ei TOfv^sov ^jviouv, 3 &id) to TO(Af< 
ii>«i tA uvofixlvoyru roTg jxsriovTr i- Trp^^eovcv cogfO’f^lyov 5 X^co* 

ftsvi 7reg/«rT«<r/v riva, xai oi5ra> yr^v ^isSdSov r«y yayt/iif 

ixteais eirriv xa) oix^ w^oSsti^. TOv Si fieVeaJV.al /x-iv TroAiriXtfe)^ 

Sif oS. xt^i voKmx^) jttsv vx^stttwxuIsu rsTii xotvaig i>vo!ut$, olhif 
il prjTogsuTsov^ xai ocra toio^. ou TroXirixcci Se^ oo-Sci olx|7a/ ril^^7 
STTts’Ti^fXYj^, xu) ai^ to 7$ Tifipi avTu^ avaiT^giiPf>iJLiiHki§* 

oJov 61 o'^spo-iS^j 6 xotrjToj* si ttoXAoI xoVjUrOi, e! 4 ?Xioj xup* iXi 
fiClv o5y (f iXotroc^oiy 'dgfj^6Zov<riVy sv U rat$ aXAo(ic^ Toiff pjjropaig 
y^^a<rriov' elvipLetQdtv 8e t*V6^ tuutci^ piiv Trpj^xrtxdg^ ixsivag Se focojrj- 
T;-v«^ pih evi^x^TUf^^ vpax^^vcn. ixetvwv Ss to tsXoj 

\S\JjcpfiS* ih(^epu 8s TOTTOu ^ St< 6 ToVof IttJv o/^toXbyotij^lvotf 
TrpayjutaTOj I^e fleVi^ ajx^iO*j3ijTOU|uiyOtf vgeiyiixTog !B5> 

Oe fl-o-go^y af^ ffcev u'jrXpu, ai Se xetrd to 15 ^rgo^ ti Xaju-jSayovrai*^^ leiv 
y«g ^.syaijM'Vf gi ya/xijTsoy ax-X^, Wy 8s /SacriXs* yaju-r^Tsoy, x'po'j Ti* 
lav 8^ Xsyw/xgy 17 aiXijTloy jxo^Aoy, ij yewgyyirsov SittXv 8c 7 yag to? 
jLc«y StiroTptTrsiVy 6x*i 8g to irporpewav* Statpoovrcei ii al iscrsig To7g 
TeXixoTc xaXouft'voif xsi^ciXuiotg tw Swutcp^ rw (rupt^epovTi, Tjt Syyar^x, 
Tu TtgLironiy on Sixaioy yaptsTv xai tov awroy gpavoy eI(r$Eggiy 
j3/^, CTi (TUjx^egoy TroXX^ yap If auroD Ta Trapapf-t/Sia, lx rt^via 
opto/o^y yajx-?y Swvarov, on ngiirov Ttt i*>^ inigtcL^Mg 8oxg7y 8iaxs7a’5at. 
ouTco x«Ta<rx£ya<rcij, dvurpi^^ig 8= lx raiy lyavrfcoy, Xy<r-i^ 8s x«i 
Tar e6pi(rxof4,€vag dynSs<rei; Itt/^O TcXeurJi^ at 7rgOTpo7r«<, x«# ri 
xgtyu eSrj TravTftjy ayflpairwv. 


XTc^} V{}[XQtj e}(r^opa^. 

Ka/ T>jy Tou 22 vo/xOv ettr^ogdv TaTTOucri Tivsf |y yujttvaVjw,aTiy, 

xai Iv vguyfMynx^ vop^m Sitrstg, xsti xaDjyopisxi IjxxiTrrou- 
crai Jo xrotoutri fijTijo’iy. 4dfa<^ogay <26 l^s/yijy (tao'iy ly /xsv yag xrj/y- 


1 £ip’ eawTr^ A. 2 abest. a. 3 toJi on oiJ». A. I* pc«T<#u«». A. o. 

3 at^tff^ttvopyi^ocA/a’cv* B. <> «w sWai, «XA* A exIct/V Is-Ti xai ux'lAfriE] 
c. A. 8 abest. A- atJrosg, A. 1^> A. 

ll / Jf/tesv «J», A. 12 Tet.itrxu A. JR- fib EvS.pUjiTxi xmA A. 

M um, I'j abest. A. 1*' «i 8' Jix'Axi wa<^«yTxi. A. 17 dcsunt. A 
itr^v. A. abest. a. so h, A. i||||^ si r^v. A. S ‘2 abest. u 

‘^V'j^^^KxVuxTi. A. 21 5*^ a. 2 > dcsunt, *»t) 8i A* 


icrrh, iv yu/tvar^ri is o3h feriv doStH^^ 7 fms$t 
X%yi^^ ygfl'Jtfi Towf wvijTaj eTyai ras^ip^iSj oksvv ri^^aiph 
^ T^^lnrayir iv .yvfJiWfAOtr^ Ss roOro ou>fc eirriv, «AX’ 

din/taf Umiris xaigoD, xor/ rij^ aWr^s TrsptaTaaSMsi'^' 

^tutgelrm Sf tf‘«<^s7, ftp o^viftU, T<f rf trufi^egovTt^ rtff 

8vv«t r, TW vpsTFOvrr^ ftev <ra^ J, cif T«ga 4J)jjw,do’5svsi, aXAa 9r^a*iv 
elvou ' TflfUTot yywvai xai /taflsiv xal xai ^ 8/x«fa* T^p* 

VOft/jUrW ftsv, OTf"* hjsyooiMVj on iFCtpu^ ToIs ag%a/oif ^0*7^ vofiog, tS) 
iixalw Se^ or«V’'» Kiyoopisv xat icapii r^v (fviriv, xst) Trugd ro 
T^ (ru/x$spovTi 8s, orav xfyctfftsv or* xjt) elj tov Arsit^ 7' 

^XxifTSi, Tp IvvetTs-j i* CTotv A.tyu)ju.gv^ ir< «yos iCvuToii Ajysiv -.(T* 
iTfeTtovri 8g, 8 crav Asyctfjxsv, wj gtf Sojflty jSXaxTsi. 

TsXo$ T«y ^Epii&yivous I7^oyu/Ayce(r/4aTwv?^' 


Df' Hcrmogene haec ad Jinem dariss. Cappcronnerii cxemplmn 
mnt adjmcia. 


^Hp 3i *Eguoysns( tS yavii v/o; KatAAiTrei/, cv tij r^/rij 

<Pvf rvp pure^m, tjj’ *<♦/ *A««>n xaMvftivfj* Tevrov y 6v Aprcg, Tjj 
Wt^SiTX 9r«AA«x.if J M«i^X9$ 7rgo$ oy koh TOfovrev 

t<9ri *'HxAr coi, /Sflecr^Aft/, ^^«^ti9ytt>y9V|KSi'0;* ^kai o'0< 

iTitKiOf itifMvof, 'E'mtitKU pttp ^Sp irn yiyav^j ro zreo^tp ^i/^xiop ‘ 

sif r^.«6 8s Cixoeri or^oO^^anf ^ 0^i'T«y^« sv 3. 

rx UKOo^x xxt isifAimp i^O^xHro Kac/ ^p^triP o Tv^xppo;, or, vtto zroXX^i; 
Bs^ulrPirof ttf t^tp ixBi rijs rixPfiS ot4 p&irx/SXniBt.rrj^ ol ri^ i)^iK x% 

xxt TOV trXUPtxritcxroi oti* yag f} iiicgsp tvfliixt kx 6* vx’ox^dmiv 

irfxXf^'t/* n^of OP Kof] 'AptUx^ i ro^irrh^^ xprlrsxpsf xp xvt^ eprstx-s rtHv 

[Egfio^ppK 0 Ip zrxtT, pip ye^tfs, Iv y^ovo*! 3f mx'ii. 


1 iiop if rS yvppxapxrr h vyrdpu* A* 2 desunt. a, '> rx. . 
4 «T«n B. 5 desunt. A. ^ s6os, A. ^ ipnoPTX, A. abcst, A. 

9 desunt cum tabulis, quae sequunlur, A. 

r 

* Olcnrins o\ cod. Baioce..,io3* m Bibhotb. Bodleian, cdidit 

ibc^fy M^ixt xx, ^ 




NOTVLAE QVAEDAU, 

^IQUA^ IH 

'EP^WrENOT}! UPOrrUNASMATAy . 

. ^OANNR IoN\ Er.E;vTUERio Grarco dttHcripfj/ ctn([eeit loilAflim WAllIHri: 
l*riusquqm vuriantes Mivttes exalih cytrcibw, qui in BidHoikqM 
Paripiis accqpcrat^ * 

Pa^c Lino 1. Ty^avtstol — PtucvMi^Lfjhicae* 

L, 13. Tisfl K'i\X9i; Ti; ctc. — JiOCiy onmilio rorra{ftns et clepravattif^ qvi 
cx Pi'ivnaiio tbrsan ita emcndari pO'isK: ir'^l tI; ruuv 9 ( a^toc 

tt'TOAh. tOi»> Ti\t Ti vtfirtdfuV'u A/^fjo^reigy* 0} 

Quilc qmissa sunt, it'd le{$untnr apii<Mrri&cianniii : pe puichritvdiw alufuia ceHikt^ 
Itava aupponutur kic : ojportet ai£Cfi'a«(ti£M/» IribiyTC, vulpectila eat subjicicAda: 
injit^toros alitpios komhwm voluft>fis oatenderc, hie simiii eat locus, 

P. rf‘J7. L. JO. affofaTixoy — Lcgo, a7ro^i^Tt>t». Nam ilu flupra. I» 2d* et 
p. *93. ]. 1>1. 

Ji.’. Ahirj 0yy«T»if— Logo, Alnrov, ^ta mox. p. 1. 31. ct p. 398. 1. 2* 
et 

Ib.^ /^v -Lego* P* ^07, I, lilt, ct p. 393. 1. 3. 

P. 3'.iK. l(4^.'^jyjt^iT»xov— ICanc ciuiutain specicm supra tVecrat, p. 397. 1, 27. 
tninm r|Uaita pmeccbsit, sod uic omittltur ; qiiao tamon apud Pfisoianuin 

Siob^luv; Dis^iijvlum tero fti ,sicz Medea, Juiui fiha, prodidU aureum 
Abhifjtuitt intcrffdr, ot se<^ientia.* 

Ib. rjiflyioy-^pro Tjtooro, Sic p. ^03. I. 28. •ra'^Tjv pro r/turi, ^ 

Ib. Oiiiittitur bio qniiita species, bcil. o’ufxfirixoy. Ncc liabet Priscianus. 

L. 12. V fO-T* Logo, «"«0-T<. 

L. 17. il Xr''^'* *>9vtufjL»To; etc , — At supra I. 9. dixit : xfdw larta 

a^oiajjfxovrjyrt, Pi'cssiorl igiluf scusd liic iuteUigi debet vox Air3/*viija#?iu/uu»rof^ 
qiiam antcu fV.o^Av»j/o«v/uc'». 

L. ib. fJLuU'rr'b Tw fxtTfw otc.— Loett% lit videtur, comiptns. Nam qilid 
fjihf'v bic sibi velif, difHoiloobt, opiiior, dioerc. In seauentibus rerte, ut dcbiiit, 
ikymtio iiiliil dicit; sed in aliis rebus discrimcti collocat. Praetcrea, to? t« 

{f.'v Ai:o'/.\niJonv(Aa7fi uy yivoiTo, rciiv il \ix Graeco diri videtur ; con- 

strucLio eiiini poslulat : nt in sequent! scnteiilia, rnv Xf**'*’' 

rh yvJ^'iV. Quo ctiain loqiiemli geiicre usus cst Aplithonius, cap. 
quarto do yv^fx^ in fin. Afl iiaec, coiiruudontiir liic aitofAyufAiytvfjui, et yvev/M-*?, quae 
ilistiiigiiit J^risoi'diui^, apud qticni lotus hie locus ct plonius ct clarhis longc sic 
* logitiir: Interest auifui inter usum ct commemorai tones hoc; quod usus hretiter 
jiro/ertur ; eommemomtiones ret'o, qaas aff9/ixv»ij!x«v«w/x*!JTrt Graeci romnt, lonffieres 
sunt, Astntentiu nro difni, quod sent entm indicative prqfertnr, ustts viro saepe 
ciiutn per tni’enofviUionem it responsiohein : pruetnra, quod ttsus ctiam aetu solM 
invniiri, intent ine rero tn rirhis taiiium : it qnanimn usus habet otnnino persojuun^ 
quac/ccit vel dijtit ; sententiauero sine pirsona dicUur, 

'L^yr^cria Toi vyv O'IJtjw; hrmi’ Tj-^tov cyieuiiAtoy hA ^Sprtx'wv TcD U'*5yT0ff, 

n ypWwvro;* n'r e. ‘ nlri'/t-— jPAiCus mutihis, qiii sic restitui debet; yfA^'nvms' iTt* 
V Sic Priscianus; Disponendum ifvdur sic: pcitnam ut tana 

trreviUr dicatur ejus, qui fecit ttl dljif: deinde exposlUo ipsius us^: hlnc causa. 
Atquo hiiiic ovdiiicm Grace us codex in exemplo stalim sci^uitur. 

Aiitopcnult. — Ita Pri^c. ut Pulschins odidit ; sed in Pitlioci edit. 

Socrates. 

P. J99. L. TO t'ao; «7jJ.f7T»fo/ «*x«i Prise, ed. PLlli.^itpin teiarimum habeni. 
Piitscli. finnn tn^ninum habent, niejidosc. 

L. 7. -Lege, 

L. ib. n ivt 7 (^'rrvLj 'tti' rt, »' j -aroijv «irriv*~* LocilS tnancmi^ 

qui partiin soquentibus, partini c\ Prwci.iiio ita rcstitui potest: aKorftmof, ^ 
uporpinivv ' Jf’vi, 'tTro^ci.S vv oro.ov etc. Niuu is ordo statini iu cxciiipjis seriatups 
Anvrpi"TiLy^ly etc. TfOTpeVtAv Si etc. ra>7rof>iii\fr^( etc. Similiter Priscianus, filai 
quod turbato ordine secundum membimii prinio loco poiint : //0r/uns a/fqitom 
rem, vfditerrens, id est^ dehortans^ rel dnnonsiruns, quote sit nliquid. At in excin* 
plis, qo^e sequiiiitiir^ Graoci codicis oi-^burm ^ci \ at. Confirmatur elimn AJK 
Aphtlionib, qui ita dh'idit^ r) ,a.V Ijt, TfOrpenTinh^ tI 4s aTroT/JirTwiti 

♦ i • ^ 


^0 ‘ Hemt^enis Pro^nautmttia, 


18. ftiy'WHii'Tw ro^Tiov— Lege, fA»y»x^ri« w^/VT«r, tta AplithoilhlS. 

\ *H ffyeta-M — In Prisciaiii versioiie, iit Putbtliiiis edidit, )im novum 

oBpnt, Sid male , hac enim rattone trcUi c mi fimt capita, cnm H^mogcnos 
dlM(K(*ini taittum vefoyjfAHatKuarot scripsit. Sic anctor 'rapa^o^c tuv 

^ropiMXC, a F ibriCIO laucitttns * T<e pti'^optxa rt^yvfjSiav^^ra lig iiu^ixm /rytecrm^rf yplf 
B I'apo'tvf «»ff va^tpov fif TctTTtt^nr Tfiyty o ^Avrtvyjjg * 

*A^ouog, B. G. L 4. c. ol. de H^cimogeiie. Kectiiis igitui liic Pithoei edit, 
dnllam divmonem censtituif. 

P.4U0. L. 3, ^tT y,n *v*p altl cto. — Prl^cedere debent • -nv ulnny. Nam hacc 
Ttiba causaiii continent, quae male hidtiit pars expositionis continuantar. Oido 
paitinm boc reqiMnt, nec aliter Pnsciaiiaa o €ausa debet pracses lu curie eempei 
€S 5 e, sompks vero cut as omntfnts avjnt, 

L. 5. — Male luc ropctitur /ui ^^orsan 6 r3iu,-n;. 

L. 6. r^'^Legf, >i»Jt6rtyii)i'^o 

L. T, xi*d«i/^m-.-Forsaii, <i < 9evitiv Et 1. d. ante 'tU, av oinitti \idptiir,*xaT» 
Nam, qtiae scqmintai, tnihyinema sunt , licet Priscianus otiam cum 
central 10 perperam ronfundit ' 

L. 11. isXtbriv — Lege, ^ aci;v!b PrS'iC Dolonem. Et ita appellat Hoiii. ^1. 
w, 300. 


L. lo iutrt citt irtu" oy— Lege conjimctiin, xt" ifrxtjftvT o/* _ j , 

L. 50 ^vavo, — Lccc XF-''® • It® Prisciamiv, 

L. So. x't"/* Ktui'-tig j* tx Ta)y rvtt/r uy — AphtllOllius, refuialtont m -e| ton^ 
finmut^onem in duo rpo/j/ixv^o'/iAtfTflr distiiigiien%^bepaiatmi d( ini'* tiactat. Atque 
btUGo cnit, lit c4n/?7ma^io iinum frit ex dtiobus istts capitibub,^ qnibufr duudeciiu 
fl^eomgcnis *po)u/ui a.rrfx't'-a, in quatnoi d( Clin ad lugct. 

P.401. L 19 — liCge, Ki tttSupt'-^re.i, 

L ^1, — 1 oi’^aii, i> f *^ 0 . 

L* 25. ‘TTflipopytifl'i — Foisan, jsj^yy'trt 

L. 27, ill vo'-aTov— Prise od Pithou <iirns«Mi?/n?, Putsch leitssimiim, roriuptc* 
L 50 xpoff TO Pii"‘< /I majore ud mvws coniiaia 

itonfs, Cliriufr toifran Comparattonc* i,um minot , 

Penult. I ie XX / uAi ^\x supid I. 2. /I /»)v quarto loco 

pioposmt, quae hicqiiiuto coiio(atm. Aphthomuspriorcm sf quitin oidiiKin. 

P. 402. L. 2. — 1 orfran, bcoxi/.^y. Causa forsaii (irons, quit frequimtiir, 

ii 1 * X ATrt rlvicojjo/o i. Pn^cianus ctiain luc coriiip*us C'^sc vide rur. 

— Lege, 

L. U* ju.doio^ — Aut Icgendum vidMiir, aiil voiabiiliiin aliqnod 

exridit. 


L. 11. ©rov Aio/ i jXf '-a./ — Lociis iimtilns, (|nciii Piisc laniis inte- 

giuni serVdvil Conunumta, nt iau^ hmn prn atim r<i«, ut /am Sou ally ^cii- 
benduin icitur xoiviSr fA.v . . tTsj xp^roi/f. , 

L. 13 tUn — Fors*wi» ^ f»i «? . i*iisc. ai bores, 

L. lo. I’yxro' - VoY irhili. C oingc t\ Aphtbomo, cr^i j Qn«icdaiii apud 
Pnsciainiiu hic docs’ic vidcntur. 

L, 18. il^yov, TO ^ irpoiry Apbtlioiiuis .lutciii m divei'^a 

capita distiiiguit, unde (juatuordc run '^jjy ,uv»orp<aT» efticit. 

Vlt. Ix*^. t-f-T^varf 

1*. 10 3. L.«P r-oT-./ IT XT «»av'-o; ror — J^gcndiini cssr ft.;T / seqacHS cxem- 

plum di monstiat Sir Prise . ab co, qui < w« tntu ftcit 

L. 11. >iy — Forsnii, to. sdl < 7 .;yx|, <r« , Pnsc. quas. 

It, 17. *A6»iy4» — Leg! , *A$»i . Sic 1 17. 

L* 18* ofA »cv— Porsan, 

L. 21. 4w9 Tjut 0 -»v ^ ’'Ap'-i/y.f «*pi/, \ro/ f v rl-r r-uiv y 

qneni iti v( itit Piim lai is ab innuton^ 
b^fit tfwttumeia. Diana tnr mt it Apollo et ah Ais, qui la usi^sunt^ ut huoie 
tenutumhus uteUintai Si liu sit vcnis loc i sensus, xsii oiuittitm uitc A'^f.voon^ 
et pro le.frndum vide fur ygn ay utv, 

P. 404. L. 3. ."id’jTffV— Vorsan, r-^y 

L 4 oreJa-Tx ttjv xa''rt 0 'xi.»y - Piist. qiiahs sit etatura, niillo sensu • forsan, 
€Qn8iitt ta, ^ ^ 

fy L« to Ixu'i t. ro^ v>cyv*^Si'' — Plisc irt (jpiomam doctisumt otatnn{, Ilcctr, 
Bt fequeiit^d (1* n 01 sf r mt I vckU«*s( igilur videtiir pavticuH ik uaiis o 5 nt sit, 
‘ - ^ i^ic infi ip. 400. 1. 51. fV ^ Vbi Pine, qauiatn iloqnen^ 

unit 



llemogenis Prog^mmtital 

I*. 404-, L4. TD^sy; 5Ttv4rwv — I-oge, Pri«c* modos^ fit reefer AnaioiiieNit 

entiii liSc laudtttionis capUu, in cmibu& supia uosuit, A*ft nV rpoiroy irJig 9 fXin^.» 

Hfel rri fjTtt (Tyyjtfivwv etc. — Lo£U!i cx quo *0011 pam eJM^W » 

qua« ex Prise, fac/ile inseri possnut. 

L. V4. pi'iTOfn — Forsan, ptiropof. 

Penult. irpoTwirit irt-'-'l.iegOj Vpoff‘unfOlT9itet’t 

P. 405 . L. 11. Hcif— Forsan, ot«v. / 

L. is. Haf Uvriv fxlv---Vee&t exemplti^ ; quod, proiitgex Prisdano . cdnjicera 
licet, ^ hiijiismodi fuisse vitlelur : olov uv niroi ?.6y«y; (rv^pnTtiy^j; fxtr^ iifnf 
Sequi ctiani debuit, vpi- it : cn jys soquitur excmpliiiii. Prisdanils utiiusq^a 
excmplnm habet, .ncd pro more siio J<atiiiis leotoribiis accommoflatuni^ 

L. 11. yrroxfx/utiVOi; — Addc, vpoa-oJxoi; ; Ut infra 1: 2.5. • *' 

Ij. 17. wraSuTixal fxh — Omitlitnr exompluiti ; ct scenndum membrnm^i' 
scih 7(9 ix« 1 A»'. Qiiod^ secundum antem hie locum occuptit, prins suit* ' 
I. 16. primo loco posilit : at (xh ri9»xal, at it irrtd>jTiiiat» PlisoiaflllS veto ' 
iiti*obiqiic‘ postcriorrm ordinein scrviit, scil. ^futit autem quaedam athcuHvi^ef ^ ^ 
qunednm morales. Quod at? exetnpliini antem passiomlis attioet, 
qiiodjn Oracco exemplari tloesse dixiimis, Priscianiiv illud habet: quihua TefUi, 
nti pidiihselMfU^jiiache^ mm'tuoriro. Quae qnidein sententia in 'icp(iyi>iA.v»e-fxarhs ' 
lllljus prin^rlpiO, p. -104. 1. ailtep. itl eftertur : ©r^v T;v»; rrv tlTtoi, Xoy&y; *Av?p©/Jwix,**' 
Hie igitur, opinorj comuiodo satK rrpeti pott-st, ni forsan pro”£ai.'^oj* 
qui^ ftv^p\ scriborc^jiialit.n , -sy 

P. 40i>. L. X Dcsiderari hie videlur tlcsmplio locorum, Nam snpra p. 40.5vl«^^* 
ineutio tit K.a\ Co/r^'v, «/<* vpvmv. Kt infra 1. 11. Icpmns, Ae roTrayp Ixppa^Si^vi 
111 loco otiam, tie quo agimus, 'habet Priscianus : JLocorum, vt liloris, compi,. 
monihim, urlnum, 

T.. 11. rllv A* — Deessp videtur yn'ix»T,'.t‘Vyy. Priscian. illorum^ gut ticli smt, 

L. 18. 70 /w 4 <r//.'«-r-Forsan, Ibrisc. in puheTereitamentis. Sed sini* 

plc\ iiornen baud semel postea legltur, p. 407. Et apud Apbthon, 

Li. 10. 4MTiv — Forsan, 4 >'*riv: num pvarci’ssit rtri;, 1. 17. 1. penult. 

Ij. 20. 'TTOTfltju.oy; — Forsan, y.povoy; vel xaipu;. ,',f 

L. 21. of; — Forsan, oyroij coiitracte; vel 0 ?; pro . 

Jj, 2.5. GfA'fvCfuurf — Lege, 0iu;^'oy/m,8vou ; quemadmodum etiam postea legitur in 

Stjnop^i 0«o-evy?. 

P. 407, L. 7, exG-crl; sVtjv, x'tt o’3y, ^Tro^s.-r*; — Qnis sonsiis sit lioriim verbomm, non 
percipio. Lrgrnduiii forsan : oy 9sa-ic le-rU^ 4xx' Ita Prise, non positi^^ 

Sfd siippnsilio e.sf, 

L. 0. 'irai Tivij I’TTicrytfxn '; — Legcndlim, opinor, oixfi'ai Tivo;, 

Ij. 14. '!tnvra : — Tjrge T'tyTa;, lit 1. SU|H*riori. 

\j. 16. 7(Zv it 6-crtivv at |utjv arr-Wi*, eel «ie xetra ru rrfq; ri X»nA^VOVTat— ->HiC dnplcx 
genus constituitur. Seipiuntiir antem tria exenipla, tot generibus accuinmodata: 

lecy yap Xtycu,<x«v, ft yrt^x»|T:&y, iwXJi* lav ^arn'kii y^t^xTjT'cy, 'Tpo^ rr lAy i) Xty^fAtr^ 

aG'Avr^ov pt'ciX7\ov »j y'uipyijTsov, Siirxii. Seciiiiduni'antem cxempltim s>d errtnin quod*, 
dam personae genus retertnr, qnod tinitao poriiis, qliain inftnitae qnaestioni con< 
venire videtnr. Priscianus igitnr totum hunr locum duobus gcneribiis coucludcna 
ita cxpriinit : f^osil iomnn autem ufiae suni simpHccs^ afiac ad ti/iquu/'voinjMiranfta:, 
et dtiplicfs r ideal ur cssc. Si enim diemnasy an Inctateonein exerc^ndum^Mtaptex 
posHio i sin vero, luctnliomm cxervendum, an af^riculturam, duplex." ' 

. P. 408. L. 3. o'wyv — Lege oCxoVii. 

L. 6. 7/0 SiX",iy, 7 .J vr.,u!'-cy — LcgC T-w vouff-cc, T.y iiMslwz Ham hoC Oldilia 
niox vepetit. Atqiie ita Pri.sciiiuus. * ' 

L«0. ©Ti X5yji||jttv— Legeiidum VTrtv : quod scqueiitia demonstrant, 

Ij, i.‘). w; eUj^i^av — Forsan, on; nam it.i in singulis meinbris praecedentibnSii 
Synopsis Ijdec, sive Epitome, divisioncs qiuisdam continct, quae in^apt. 
tibiis siiis ^n comparent, sctl apud Aphthouium leguntur, ^ 

In miiljp'aliis locis Graeeum exemplar a Pribriani versione discrepat. Hfittd 
j, juca eu^iii apud Prisciaimm oceurrnnt, tpiae, in Orinoco rodice non legnqtilf; 
ct coidrfa. Quae antem Iiic leli.riinn«, a.I orationis sauitateiii praecipue spoqtnnt* 
Prisc&iius etiviin, Graecis exciiiplis ooiis'iis, atiu ex Koinauis scriptoribna Siiepis* 
sime l^eo illoium iuserit. Pjpeter Gracei '%itiir codicts vcrsioifent^ ^ cam 
I'lWiani seorsim edi neeessarium viiletiir. . 

lirur'eus cotlex non tantum male inlerpr.ngitiir, sc4 i^itoniil et s|^ltltjbo* 
faro vitiosub cst, ■ . . • 
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NOTICE OF 

1 . «• 

Xii^0fdamimbns Metricis Purroniht in Schola Ref^ia litHnemi 
Pl'otcction}r^^ Electa^ Annd MDCCCXII. 

TTue High School of ‘Ediiifeh-gh had long lamented its inferlorily 
m literary cmineni^e, \^hilc in numbers it maintained a superiority to 
the public Schools of England. Of late, it has risen to a higher rank. 
It was deficit in Greek, and in Latin verse. The works of Pro; 
fessors Jfoor and Dal/el have removtid this objection ; and the late 
Dr. Adam has induced a taste for classical and historical knowledge, 
which has produced the happiest effects. The preseftt Master of 
the School has been successful in the intrr)duction of Latin Poetry. 
The specimens contained in thi** publication arc highly credit, jiblc 
to his taste :uid diligence. Wc shall select, at random, a shoit copy of 
verses, written, we suppose, by a son of die learnjaiLfmd excellent 
Bishop Sandford. 

No< 1 r super nirdi^, fiilp;ent qtiiini ‘ iduji rot'lo, 

Jaiihfite bill) Aietuii veitilui I ibd dmiiiuh, 

Quuiu (Jumitimi baud eessantc i;r))iis mortalr labore, 

Per niollem steiiiit taiisniUa Jiiembru loiuiii : 

Ad hmei) st* Mslit \mu), diln ostia pulsat, 

Qiit$ riinipit,'’ dico, ^'.soiiaiia p;iaU inihi?*’ 

Ast age, nil mettias,” respoudet piotiims illc, 

“ Sinn pnei, adimttas, supplier vocc prreor. 

Nam dete^^tus agros ilium iiorie pcieuo, 

« Me sir\ns iniberuni ventiisc t iiidxi agd.” 

His pitcibus mutiis snigo, pu>peici]UO ineeruam 
Accemlo, claasas niov lesf loqiii lores, 

Aligeriiin piuiiim tHtiereriio antique decoiiini. 

Cm phaielra pendent umva tela U vi. 

Ante Ah iiiii algenli in pmto, pabiiir u*ie i igenUi- 
Nmic foveo, iimbrosias nunc* lu lO sieeo eoiiia^ 

Fii^uk di ’US 0 , atque ii Uetis\iiil>us, ille 
Kis" eoiiHUfiei.s, nnpiubus aiiihi paiat. 

** Au i ,s rjfiid noceal i,ci\ .i h«e ti.ibidii*; imbei . 

Ilia SI a'l 111 iiu up. p i i,i“ier, ’ ait. 

Dieitt * \tiinp^) leium iviiii maru acutnin, 

Figitiir niqui a' to eorde uieo. 

** LapfaicV' IV lamat, “ laei lau nuac, bospes aiim e, 

Inicgei est uicuh, lelaqiic salva mibi ! 

At tfi, stidie, genus infixuiii pertorc vulniis, 

^Suuatui sero quomseiuU uiit Amoi.” 

D. K. SANDFORD. 

• Wc will just remind the ingemotis teacher that Virgil has avoided 
the position of a sliort vowel beforfe a word beginning willi yc, spj 6q, .si ; 
and therefore that .nrprrbia sceptrif and nc.^cia stare^ p, should be 
noticed ai^d avoided, particulaily in shoit poems.* We may also 


' See Clauhdt Journal No, I, in it will be seen that tliu instances <pioted 
froiu tlie Latin Foetsare gem tally susf eptible ol \aiioii8 rcaditijsrs, ixeep \n the 
'thmiliar tlylo of Hoiac*^. Pi. Valpy pioves ni lus Onek (irammai liiKt the 
iwilable geiUimUy remains shdrii^niid ie seldom made long, but he allows'that the 
Beat Poqts avoided that positicu. ^ 



Maihmdticim$ anA MeAatlji^$: 



obseiv^that the enclitics ne^ ve, should be pl^ieed after 
■word rti a ckuse; Ijence the^ following expressions, , ^rirw^iir; 
iofjuiturciMQ vir^m and siri^gU gladitm^\x^fnhtacemi^ alt^o^; a fei# 
siml4ar collocations may be found in somy^Latiii Elegiac Poets, are’ 
inaccurate~In tlie poets of the Augustaiyage \tefind the final syllable 
in o of* verbs constantly long, except ^icscio^ 


MATHEMATICIANS AND MEDALICISTS, 

* • * 

To THE Editor OF the Classical Journal. 

TIiie paper subjoined, as far as the year 1810, was drawn* up 
by my friend Misoci/hicus. I have merely added what belongs 
to the yea-i^’ ih'll and 1812, to render the comparative statement 
complete. Home small inaccuracy pevlmns may be detected iii 
the items. The suifi total and result, I believe, is substantial^ 
correct ; and it is not less important than curious. As I cant^ 
address the academical youtli of Cambridge from the pulpit, iti 
favor of mathematical study ; by your good leave, Sir, it shall be 
done from the press. Thosef who decry the severer science 
injurious to classical literature, will read their condemnation 
below. 

Kov. 19, 1812. * SIDNEYENSIS. 

From the year 17.)2 to 1812, both inclusive, 122 gold medals 
have been presented to the best classical scholars among thos$ 
wdioic names appeared in the first Tripos* In this period Iiave 
been 880 wranglers and 83 i senior optimes. 

The wrangki’s have obtained •! !• first medals, 

and s»'cond. 

The senior opti nes ha\e obtained 1 ^ first nn«‘d:dj;, 

and i!d sceoiid. 

TliC proctor’s honors have obtained first medals. 

Thus, the wranglers have obtained Rn medals. 

'rii:' senior opliuies o9 

The wranglers therefore have obtained as many medals as 
the senior optimes : and the wranglers have obtained timeti 
as many medals as the senior optimes, 

‘ Corollary f . The best mathematicians of Cambridge aire like- 
wise the best classical scholars. 

Cor. 2. The study of the matliematics is not injurious to ‘tjie 
study of the classics. - ' % 

Obdtrvation. Experience teaches us, that the m6n in Qaiti* 
bridge, who affect to study classics anji'to despise mathefnati^i 
are, III general, very idle br very stupid fellcjws. ' ’ . 
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iThe best Greek scholar among these medallists 
but It is not generally kno\Mji> that he excelled also ni 
ma^eniatics ^nd was ^1 his life particularly fond of algebra^ 
1lH)ugh he wa^ only the^ird senior op time of his year, ther<? is 
|[reat reason to believe, th^>J|iis classical fame was. a hindrance 
Jo him ; and having b(^n cfesed low, and not putting himself 
forward, he did not occupy the place, to which fiom a more 
accurate examination he would have been Assigned. 

C • 

PjS. ^rhe person who* now transmits this article to the Classic 
cal Jam naif never thinks on the subject but wA.h shame «uid 
reproach. He was neither wrangler nor medallist he ought ^to 
h^ve been both. 

J. T. 


LIST of BOOKS whiih ptoduced remmkable pihe% at the 
Duke oj Roxbaiglie\ late Sale, Mat/, 

Ihiolop/^ 

Tnr Holy Bible, illv^ufeduUk VnnU, published by !\ Muck-- 

It/ij 0 ^ols Inho, lufket/, Loud JidOO - - - 4 o 0 0 

S’cn'>uit I li llcdicil dcs pnn<ipa.les Places dc la Sdinlo I ^(iiMire, 

S uitriiicntdc loyuiDKU, par Idouud Rov d \u^ktcrrc 
cnl pai sa propre mam, cl dedie a son Onclc U Ouc dc So- 
merset, ^IS 12ino - - - - - ’ ) 10 () 

Liber F‘'aliTioniPi MS w pcie,mv ivm Jt ^ nittJis^vm oiua~ 
tuif 4.to ^ - 10 1() O 

A most bcautitul MS im\ellum 4to Ikt margin of 

€ 7 efj/paf^t, lit n jrr /N 318, lUiimwaicd a xth < hs,tnit di tnui ^ 

the uhoU U 01 k oi nam< nhd udh lo lur^t ind sim Ih / muna 
tufes,Jttif/j^*.ie<ufed - - - 10 1 0 

I^ontih< aJp Roin mum, MS toJ Thnim^mjicutt VS onuKuw, , 

t$ ornvanenfed uith 6i Uivonnafal pai^c^ of paifitt of Ih 
xaram^iHiccb of the ChtULh of liiiuiy wobt inudtfallif i muU I 32 11 0 

Tlie lesti\ai, ft)l printed h*/ Carton ?n ftio iolumns Hound tn 
haun Moroci o Ao otki j i opt/ of this hook /s at pi i lut ! mm n 
Jme$ Oftd Uubat de^nhe an Lditum m iao iv/i mns, fto/n 
ti^huk tku Jiition enhrelt/ differs - - - - 10 » 0 0 

The Prouffyublc bokc tor Mane’s Soul, calif d llu Cb ivtyMus; ol 
Godde’s Chy Idreii, tol bumn Moimio, (a luuhtul 
Vet Caxton - • - - - tio o 0 

The Boke named the Ro> ill, ito Voioao, f * nd TP de IT oi dt , 

1507 - - - - - - 10 0 0 

lulhu , dt y 

Augttstim de Civitatc Dei, fol C T Venct 1470 - - 1 0 

The Golden Legend, or the.lasesot thf Simi*,, lol nants fut 
Sie JSoles Mr IK Cai/oi, lido 


31 0 0 
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, 

i\notli^ copy of the sai7ie book, 1483, i/ppcifect both at beginning ' > *. * 
anti end - - ^ - - - -60. 6 

Ceremonies J Id ileuses’, avee fig, par Picart, Superstitions 

iol. G. i*. bci/es tpreuvesj M.K. Artist. 1723, 6tc, • - 86 2 O 

• MisceUantous TheAogp.^ 

Sanchez clc Sancto ?.iatriiuonii Sacramento, i'ol. Ant. 1626 3 ^ 

, * .... * 

Mythology and Rctigion of the Ancients. 

Boccacii dc GeneaToda Dcormii, fol. Kd. Pr, creinp. spUrniid. 

CM. JW. 1172^ - - - - - 46 16 0 

, English ^ Laa\ • 

Statutes at Lar 9 ;c by Riinnington, 13 vols. 4to. Land, 1736, 

ike. " - 20 10 0 

» Triali. 

State 11 a’oIs. fol. L. P. 17 10, &c. - - 8 12 0 

Tlie Prorenlings <)f the Sesswms of the Peace.for the City of 
Loiifl<»n, and the County of Middlesex, al the Old B.iiley, from 
the first regular Publleatiori in 4lo. in tl Veal 1730, to the 
Year 1803 hidi*lsivc, Torminsi;* a Complete Scries of these Trials ^ 
during that period, in 80 vols. in ito. TAmd. 1730, ike. - 378 0 0 
.A curious \'ohiine ol'l'rials for Murder — Conleshions, ^c. from 

1007 to 1002, llo. - - - - 15 15 0 

Collection of tj Tr\’a!s for Murder, ike. vUIi uooden cuts, from 

jO 1 1 to 1701, tto, Lo«d. 164 CV\:c. - - - 8 8 0 

Par Hume nlary, 

IV.N one’s Piirliainentary Writs t vol. 4to, Geu/. 1650, 4 c. - 18 0 0 

A ncicrtl PhiUmphy, 

Ari«%loldis Opera S\H>nriMi, a Yol, 4to. (ir. Yrancof.U^^T - 13 0 0 

Or. ot lat. a Dii ^ al, 4 \oL A,f. M. C. C- R- 
Pnris^ U)20 - - ‘ - - - 15 15 0 

• I'lillius of Old Age, and Triendsliip, fol. blue Afurihro. West. 

i'rivtuiiy 1131 - - - - - - 115 0 0 

• Philosophy, Mar ah, 4'C. 

Moke of good Manner?:, 4to. Morocco, Loud. U . c/e Words. - 12 0 0 

^ Apothegms. 

Tvb Margarita Poeiica, fol. C. T. Ed. non inceiita in Bibliograpk. 

J)e Pure nccXJalalog. Cuignat out Valkrc, Paris, 147B - 25 10 0 

Muthematicks, Ancient. 

A‘=>tronornici Vctcrcs, Gr. l^u. Ed. Prinaips, fol. C. T. Exemp. 

spkndid. I t net. ap. Aid. 1499 - - • -16 16 0 

Arts and* Sciences. 

Faicyclopedie de Diderot ct d’Alembert, avec la Supplement, 

35 \(*!s. ful. iWw, 1761, &e. - - * 34 13 0 

Barthulumeus de Pruprietalibus Heruin, translated into English, 

fol. f. 0 /td. ir. dc Wordc. - -V - - *-70T0- 

The first hook printed on Paper. made in England. 

The Book, Od- l-oud. lierthclet, 1533 - -4,00 

/initatiuns <d' the (Jriginul Drawiujrs of nailig Holbein in 

eolleciioii," by J. ^haniberlairie. • iV/ic Lnpreuhns, ; * 

inlaid and eUeantly bound in *iVffl.fol. HmUi, Jjond.Vd^ 3? 18 0 
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0^4 Ijinidred and twenty-five Drawings witli Pen and Ink in 
iniitatiun of various Masters, beautifullj^ execiiled by Overlaet 
of Antwerp, foJ. ruma. - 

Tlie HouglUou Vjallery^ proof hnpreitsiong, 2 voL fol. russia. 

^ LofuL 1788 - ' - - - , - 

A complete tJollcction of tfce Wdrks of Wm. Hogarth, bound in 
3 hrge volumes^ fol. — Mos^t of them fmt impressions, u'ith ^ll 
the VarUdiom. — Thh collection also contains a grcM number of 
cotemporary prints relative to the Hor/cs of Hogarth 
A Collection of^tlie Works of Callot, con'^isting of 1477 Prints, 
mdny of them Vrmfs and i'oriations, bound in 5 large ixd. fol. 
russia. - - c - - - 

The Works of II. Hunbiiry, consisting of .‘H2 Prints, matf// bf 
them Pro4)fs, in 2 large vol. fol. - - - ' L 

A Collection of 842 l^rtraits of CriininaU and other remarkahic 
characters, among which arc so'nic original Drawings; one 
Z't’/y large vol. fol. 


S. D. 

63 0 O 
50 11 0 

70 7 0 

78 15 0 

31 10, 0 

01 JO 0 


Jrts and Scienees^ 4‘r- 

Newcastle's System of Uorsenaansliip, 2 vol. fol. L. \\ Land. 

.1743 - - . . « . - 6 16 (5 

The Hoke of St. Seynt Albon®, fol. Russia, very rare, jmulc per- 
fect by MH. lo imitate the printing. Seynt Albans, 1486. - 117 0 0 

The Gcatleman’s Acadeiiiie or the Pooke of St. Albans, llo. 

Russia, JLo?id, 1595 - - - - 9 10 6 


Theory and Natural History of the Forth, SfC. 

Boccacii de Montibns Silvia, &c. Rd, Triaceps, fol. C. T. Kicmp. 

nUid. Ventt. 1173 - - - -Jill 

The Mirrour of the World, fol. Morocco. Wed. Carton, M\)0. 

This is the fairest and finest specimen if Caxtoids Printing that 
perhaps exists. - - ' - - - 851 15 

The Kalindayr of the Shyppers, fol. Morocco. A hemilifal copy 

of a very rare book, Paris, 1503 " - 180 0 

Natural HbP^ry. 


O 

0 

0 


Plinii Hist. Naturalis. TA.prineeps, fo!. C. T. Pentt. iiGO - 85 14, 0 
L'Histoire Naiurelle des Oiseaux, par Jiuflbn, 10 vol. fol. M. R. 

Paris, 1771 - * •" - 63 0 0 

Edwards's History of Birds, with his Life, 8 vol. 41o. Russia, gilt , 
leaves, ]jund» 1747, - - - - -32 110 

l,ewis*s Birds of Great Britain, beautifully drawn, 7 vol, 4to. 
green Morocco, Land. 1789 - - - - 33 0 0 

Agriculture. 


Rusticse Authores Antiq. Ed. princeps, fol. C. T, E.icmp. 
splendid. Venel. Jenson, 1472 • - - - - 27 6 O 

Witchcraft, lmpostor.s. 

A, Complete Collection of all the Tracts, both printed, and MS. 
concerning {da KY Toft, the celebrated Rabbit Woman, rol- 
Iccted by G. Steevkns, Esq. with her portrait; to which has 
been lately added a Curious original Letter, from Mr. How Ann, 
the pretended Accoucheur, to the Dtjke of Roxburgilc, then ^ 
Secretary of State, detailing' the whole Circumstances of the 
; Cj^se, 8vo. Russia. - - v - - 36 15 0 
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Vhilologif. 

Mus/n lUvmolooicon Magnting^ M. C. C. 11. Exemp. splendid. 
n/. 1 - >18 10 9 

riicsiaxirus Ling. Gr. 4 vol. fol. M. C. C. R.» Faris^ 
i:>r'2 - - - -• - -35 00 

Conslanliui Le'^l(^)n, Or. ej, Lat. fol. Gnievtx,^!y02 • 9 18 O 

PriMitHii (zpria oninia, Hd. Frinceps. Eixmp. nifid. C. T. fol. 

Ventt. 1170 - - - •> -10 10 0 

T)i( tio!i:iire (ic l;i Langve Brernnno par Pollctior, fol. J*ttris, 1752 4 11 0 

llirKf''ii Tiitsauru^i Ling. ScpUiUtiiun. 3 vol. fol. M. 

no.) - - - - > 13 13 0 

Shaw's Galic and ling. Diclionary, 2 vol. in 1, ito. ijoad. 1780 2 12 0 

• * Hhetoi'ic. 

Likoronis Rhotorira, fol. C. T. Niaptdi Ed. Muittaire et De 

^iurc ignota ; cxctttp. nitid. Sine ann^. - - - - IQ 5 0 

Orators. 


Isorralis Oraiionos, Gr. fol. F.ditio Prin. Mrdiof. The • 

fliXt and last leaves of this Cojn/ hare b(t 'i to insert 

others nit h the J'of ha (fait»‘y lenil. 1535 - - 8 18 0 

Drmusihenis OraUunes, Gr. ripnnii Comment et Lil>anii Argu- 
ment. C. M. iul. Pasll. 1532 - - -800 

Quinliliaiu Opera nuiinaiini, 4 vol. 4to. ^f. C. Hal. 1720 - 8 15 0 


, Poef n/, 

Pocla* Ora^ci rriiicipe?, fol. C. T. R D. Eiemp. splendid. Paris, 
15d6 - - - - - - 

.\nthologia .Epigram. Gr. Ed. Fr. Lit. Capital, cum Prefat iom 
Lat. Lascaris, Exemp. vit id. 4to. C. T. h'hrcnt. 1101 
E\istathii Comincut. iii llumcruni, Gr. i vol. Ibl. Roma’, 
he. - - - > - ’ 

Calhinarlu nvmni Gr. Ed. Pr. Lit. Capital. Ejcmp. nilid. Ito. 

C'. r. R//)/t«/. 1172 - - “ " 

Idem Liber eurii .Spaulieinii, 2 vol. 8vo. Chart. //,//r. (’. T. L. U. 

Uttrajtrti, 1697 > - - - - 

Apollonii Rliodii Argonauticon, Ed. pr. Lit, Capital. Ito. Exmnp. 
^litid. C. T. Ehrent. 1496 

Les Oemres de Virgile, fol. Pom, 1529 r - _ 

\ iroill’s Biikes of Eneados by Gawin Douglas, 4lo. hi. left. 1. p. 

Hoad. 1553 _ - - - - 

lloratius fol. C. T. F. D. Farmte, 1791 . - - 

Persius cum glo.ssis Scipionis Perraiii, 4lo. sine loco aut anno. 

Editio ant. ct rnra Muittario et Eahrieio ignoia 
Lucani Pliarsalia, fol. C. T, exemp. nitid. Venct. 1177 
Sidonii Apollinaris Carmina et F-pist«‘la‘, fol. EM. Princeps. 

Exemp. nitid. Medial. 1198 . - 

Invcctiva Cojlus Fobininci contra MarKedita per J.JMotis — llcnu- 
dium contra Concubiiiav>-De Arte Higmaci/iuidi, 4to. Lit. 
Goth. C. T. rariss. sine anno rcl loco. - - - 

Phitetphi Satyrae, fol. Ed. Frinceps, C. T. Exemp. nitid. MedioL 
1476 - - - - . - 

Ghristophori Thuani Tumulus, 4to. cum icone, Lut. 1533 

Italian Foefrp. ^ 

II Palmerino di Lod. Dolce, Ato. M. R. Veltet. 1501 
VOL. VI. NO. XII. 


i2 0 0 

14 5 a 

42 0 0 

03 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 5 0 
8 0 0 

7 7 0 
4 10 0 

4 5 0 
0 2 6 

12 12 a 

.5 0 0 

7 7 0 

5 15 0 

10 10 0 
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French Foehy. 

L'Ori^e cle I<i T.angiie et ^oesie FraoQois^, Ryme et Ron^ans 

* pafCJIaude Fauthet, 4tc. r«re, Paris, 1581 

Le Roman dc Loyjfl Conte«Hu<)n ccritc 1341. par N. Trombeor. 

fol. MS. .sur vclin, et enrichic des miniutures. - f • 

Romaa de Judas Macliabcu.^ 4to. MS. sur velin, enrichie des 
viinmtures. M. R. ^ - 

Le RoJiiant de la Roze, fol. MS. sur velin, enrichic de 07 Jig. 

peintes en miniahire. M. F. - . - 

Le Chevalier delitScru par Olivier de La Marche. MS. sur velin, 
enrichie aes irh belles ndniai\ircs. M. R. Gr. 8vo. 

Les V^ntes d* Amours ( G. * Alexis.) — ^Le Blason dc fa^lsci^ 
Amours, 4lo. Far is, 1184 - - - - 

Testament de Monseigueur de Barres Capitainc de Bretons et 
Ja Prinse de Fongieres cn Bretagne, — L’Ospital D’Amours. — 
Testament du Taste Vin, Roy des Pions. — These fhree pieces 
of eat hf French poetry, from the similarity of type, SfC. seem to 
he <f the same age n ith the foregoing article, viz. 1484 
C'y est le Chevalier iius Dimes, 4to. trh rare, uvec jig. Belle 
exetni). M. R. Mets, 1516 - - 

Ixis Fajitaisies de Mere Sotle par Gringoire, nrcc fig. 4to. Aim, 
15ia ------ 


English Poetry. 

A I>iacotirsc of English Poetric by W. WeJ)bc, 4to, Russia, very 
rath, Lond. 1586 - - - - 

Puttenham’s Arte of Englisli Poesie, 4to. M. Jx>nd. 1589. Vide 
a curious note by Mr. Steeveus concerning the icorks of Putten- 
haam. - * - - - - 

The Paradysc of Daintie Dc^ises, 4to. M. O. L. very rare, 
Lond. 1580 - - - - . 

1. The Paradysc of Daintie Devises, 4to. Lond. 1600 

2. The Workes of a young Wit !>y N. B. (" Nicheius Breton,) 

4to. trants title. - - - - 

3. John Soother n’s Poems addressed to the Earl of Oxenford 

( of n hich no other copy is .said to exist,) - - - 

4. T. WatsoiFs Ccntiirie of Love, (made peifcct in Mr. Stee- 

vens^s hand u riting, 4to. On ail the above poetical pieces, 
bid particularly the Sd, there are long and cuf'ious notes 
and observations by Mr. G. Stectens, Mr, Ritson, Mr, 
Parke, Sir W. Musgraxe, and l^rd Orford. - ^ 

England’s Parnassus or the choyscst Flowers of our Modern 
Poets, 8vo. Russia,, G. L, Lond. 1600 
England’s Helicon, or the Muse’s Harmony (collected by Richard 
More,) 8vp. M. G. L. very rare, Lond. 1614 
A .Curi6u.s Collection of some thousapd Ancient Ballads bound 
in three large Volumes in Folio. — This Collection greatly 
exceeds the celebrated Pepys Collection at Cambridge, and 
is supposed to be the hnest in England. 

Old Ballads, and Garlands, collected bu T. Hearne, 8vo. 1803 - 
A volume of Garlands in prose ana verse. See Dr. Farmer's 
note, 12mo. Lond. 1793 - - * - 

Tlie Booke of the most Victoryous Prince Guy of Warwickc, 
4to. Vide the Notes of G. St^evens, and G, Ellis, Lond. Cope^ 
• Isind. - - 1 ^. - 
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ThcinTn Seagcs translatitout of prois in Scottis meter Ijc John 
lyltand, 4to. JM. vcri/ scarce, j Edin. 1570 
Til/ Notable IKstory of two faithful Ixivers, AMagus and airche- 
by Ed. Jcnyii^e'-, -Ito. G. L, rare, Load. 1574 • 

Love’s Martyr or Uoi>uliu’s Coinplaiut, by Chester, 4to. 

scarce, J^iid. 1601 - - ^ - 

Peirce the PloughmaiVs Crcde, 4to. vert/ rare. See Notes. Lond. 

1553 - - - - • - . 

Gower’s Confessio Aniantis, fol. Itmsia. If^cst. Caxton, 1493 

fol. gilt leaves, Lond. 1554 * • 

Chaucor’*^ Canterbury Tales. — A most hcaidifi/l MS. on telliim} 
with iUuminntions, large folio, elegantly hoviid in Morocco. At 
Vie end of thtf Tales is, written hy the same hand, — The Lvf of 
Saynt Margarite a Voem by John Lvdgatc — ( See note in the 
^Book.) - - " - 

ClUiicer’s Canterbury Tales, fol. imptrf. Lond. Pynson. Vide 
Mr. HerherCs ?JS. NoUs concerning this Ldii. 

Cliaurer’s Troykis and Creseyde, 4to. M. (r. L. Lond. ir. de 
Worde, 1.317 

Chaiirer’s Wxjrks, Pytison, Lond. 15^6 

'i’Jic Grygynulc Crony jlill of Scotland, by Andrew of Wyntoun, 
n ith Ncics and a G lossary Uy D.M‘dc\i\ierson, 2 vol. 4to. L.P. 

- Pussiu, JjonJ. 179.3 •- - »• 

I.ydgate’.'^ Life of St. Edmond, foL MS. on vcllmn, zcith a great 
many illuminations, M. G. L.--- 
Lydgaie’s LylF of our Lady, fol. intperf, hand. Cujl'gh, 

The Chorle atid the Byrde by John ilydgate, (vid. liitsoti^s Bib. 

Pocfica) 4U). M. G. L. very tare. If. de Worde. 

The Temple of Glas, by John Lydgate, 4to. M. G. L. Vid. Bit- 
sons Bibliog. Poctica, JAind. \V. dc IFori/e. 

The Auncient Hist, of the Wanes bctvvixte the Grecians and 
Trojans by John Lydgate, fol. JA>nd. 15.35 
The Tragedies gatbcid by J lion Boebas of all such Piinccsas 
fell I’wiii their Estale.s, translated by J. Lytlgale, fol. Morocco, 
gilt leaves, iMftd. 1558 - - - . 

The Lyfe and AcUs of the inaisl illuster andvailzeand Canipioun 
\ViliiaiTi \Vallac(; of Kllerslie, 4to. very neat copy, Edinb. 1601 
Pithy, plcasaunt and prolUablc VVorkes of Maister Skelton, 12mo. 

Lond. 1.36B _ - - . - 

The Palis of llonourccompyledb} Gawyne Dowglas,4io.M.G.L. 

very rare, IadiU. Coplande. - - . 

The Passetyme* of Pleasure by Stephyn Ilawys, 4to. very rare, 
Lmd. W.de Worde, lh\7 - - - 

The same Book, 4to. scarce, Tj>nd. 1554 

Tlie Exemplc of Vertu by Stephyn Hawys, 4to. t»en/ rare, Lond. 

W. de yVorde, 1530 - - - 

The History of King Bocciis and Sydrackc by Hugo dc Campe- 
* den, very scarce, 4to. Lond, T. Godfrey for Bobert SaUtcood 
of Canterhvry. - - r - - 

Comparyson between 4 Byrdcs— ’fhe Larke, The Nightimgale, 
the Thriishe, and the Giu-ko, by Robert Saltwood, 4to. Russia, 
(Sec Mr. Mason^s Note) very rare. Canterbury, Myckel. 
Tlie Contniverse bytwene a Lover and a Jaye, by Tho. Feylde, 
4to. M. G. L. very rarp, Lotid. IF. dc Worde. 

Tvius*and Gesyppus by W. Walter, 4to. sqfifce, l^nd. W,df. 
,'Wprdp, - • " ; - 
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39 18 0 


44 0 0 


25 
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The Spectuclc of Lovers by Wm. Walter, 4to. rare, M. O. L. 

LiMid. W, de Worde. - , 

Quystarde and S>;gysinonde by Wm. Walter, 4to. M. G.L. ^ith 
many wwd cuts, scarce, Land. W. dc Warde, 1532 '■ - 

The Conteraplacyoii of S^^ners, 4to. M.O. L. rare, West. W. 

' de Worde, 1499 - - 

, The Lvf of Sayiit Ursula utter the Cronyeles of Englode, 4to. 

Tery Tare,M, Idmd. W. de Worde, 

1. Tlie Example of Evil Toiigu'fes, 4to. W. de Worde, 

2, A T 4 ytyU Trejitise of the llorse, the Sheep, and the . 

Goos, by John Lydgate, ^4to. Russia, very rare, W. de i 
Worde, - y * 

The Dyspiitacyon or Coplaynt of the llcrtc ihorughe pdfced * 

with lokynge of the Eye, 4to. M, G, L, very rare, Ijond. 

W,de Worde. - - - - - 37 16 0 

The Coplayate of a Lover’s Lyfe, ^tto. M. G, L. very scarce, * 

Land, W- dp Worde. - - - - 58 0 0 

The Castell of Pleasure, 4to. M. G. L. very scarce, not in 

Herbert, ib. W. de Worde. - - - 6.5 0 0 

The Love and Coiuplayntes between Mars and Venus, 4to. 

M. G. L. rare. West. W. de Worde. - • - 60 0 0 

La Conusance d’Ainours (an Eng. Poem.) 4to. very rare, M. G. L. 

Land. Fynson. - - - - - 54 0 0 

The Prayse of all Women, 4to. M. G. L. sictrce, Jjond. Myd- 
dyllon, - - - - - - 

The Bcaulte of Women, 4to. rare, M. G. L. West. R. Wyer. 

11. Watbon’s translation of Braut/s Ship of Fools, with wood cuts, 

4to. Sec Dr. Farmer's note. Dmd. IF. de Worde, 1517 - 64 0 0 

The Woorkes of John llcywoode, - -x 

1 . The Spider and the FJie, printed by FowcU, 1.556 - / 

S. His Dialogue on Kniilish Proverbes ami his 600 Epi- > 21 0 0 
grammes, printed 1562, 4to. M. G. L. very fine copy, ib.\ 

15.56-62 - - - ‘ - - 3 

The Fuiieralles of King Edward the Sixt, 4to. P. Load. 1560 19 19 0 

A»Booke in Englysh Metre called Dive s prairixialiciis by I'homas 
Newbery, 4to. Russia, ( never,, seen by Jmes or Herbert) vid. 

RUmi's Biidioi^. Foot. Load. Lacy, 1,563 - - SO t)« 0 

RaidwynMVlyrruur for Magistrates, 4to. Af. O. L. 7/wc/. 1503 16 5 6 

Spenser’s Shephearde’s Calendar, M. G. L. lA)nd. 1586 - 21 O 0 

Mi.sce4lanco\is Poems in 2 vol. 4to. 2lf. G. L.- ib. * 
1591-6-6. Tbesc 3 vol. of the Original Edition (f the Smaller 
Poems o/* Spemer are beamtifiU copies, - - - 80 9 O 

A Compeiidius Bulk of Godly and Spirituall Sangis, Bvo. M,G.L, 

Mdin. 1600. Of this very rare Book there is hardly another 
copy known, - - - - -2100 

Shake-speareJs Sonnets^ never Ijcforc imprinted, 4to. M. G, L. 

Dmd, 1609 - - - 21 0 0 

I would and would not, a Poem, 4to. .Ijond, 1614 - - 8 18 6 

Drawaiic Poetry, Greek, 

Aristophanis Qomoedia*, Gr. Ed, pr, Exemp, nkid. fol. C. T. 

VeneL ap. Aid. 1498 - - - 11 12 6 

French. • 

Ije Mysteie dc la VenMancc.de Notre Seigneur J. Christ, 2 vol. 
fol. MS. sur velin aeCorb aiec heaucoup de^'plus yelks Minia^ 
tures, Ceci est le pita super be MS. de ce genre, - 493. 10 0 
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15 
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Ixi ^^gtcre Ae la Ck>»ception et de la Nativit^^ fd. M. B. Purig, 

Lc ^ystere despActes des Apos^s, foL M. 11. id. 15Sr 

* Pftglhh. • 

bhakespcare’s JVorks, Ist Ed. morocco^ lAnid. 16a3 

2d Eti. nmoci'o^ ih. 1630 
3d E<1. morocco, ih. 1664 

Shakespeare’s Dramatick Works, rcvi:»ed by (Icor^e Strevens 
0 vul. t’ol. U. G. L. illustrated with plates of the size of tlie 
hook, and 2 vol. Atlas folio of large plates, from the ttetures 
(»f the most cminctvt artists . — This mitchkss copij of this super6 
Work, has prqfrf ' impressions of ail the ptaXes, and Etchings of 
the grente^it part aj'tkem. - - 

filyikspeare’s Mcrcliant of V enicc, 1st Edit. 4to. Lond. T. Hepes, 

1000 - . . 

* Richard II. 4to. ib. 159JI 

Bell’s British Theatre, 34 vol. Ovo. L. P. russio, ih\ 1797 - 22 10 

A Curious Collection, consisting of 627 Prints of Theatrical . 

•Scenes, and Portraits of the Perfoiiiicrs, eiigravrrl fii>m difier- 
eiit Masters, many oj^than /V/w»/.v, in 3 la.ge vol. foi. 

Anonymmts. 


10 

7 


- 84 0 0 


- 102 18 0 


Englishmen for my Money, C. 4to. scarce, hmd. 1616 
Faifc Maido of Bristow, C. 4to. h, /. wry rare, ib. 1605 
Kyiii^ Dar^’us, Interlude, 4to. very rare, ih. 1565 
New Ciihtoiue, Inter. 4to. h. /. very rare, ih. 1573 
Nice Wanton, In. 4to. b. 1. the only copy known to exist, ib: 1560 
Tryal of Treasure, I. 4to. bi Itt. wry rare, ib. 1567 
W arning for Faire Women, Tr. 4-to. bl. let. wry rare, ib. 1509 
Bale, Bishop John, God his promises, 4to. interlude, bl. L very 
scarce, ih. 1577 - - - - - 

Fraunce, Ah. Countess of Pembroke's Ivy Church, 4to. very rare, 
ih. 1591 - - “ 

Ivindcsay, Sir D. Satyre of the Time Estaits, 8vo. exceedingly 
rare, Edinb. 1602 - - - - 

Marlow, C. and Nash, Dido, Q. of Carthage, T. 4 to. rare, Lmd. 

«ir>94 - - . 

Norton, Tho. and Sackvillc Lord Buckhiirst, Ferrex and Porrex, 
Tr, 12tao, 7’rri/ rare, ih. N. J). - _ , 

Pede, G. Old Wives Talc, C. 4to. exceedingly 7*ure, Unid. 1595 
U. W. Three Lords and Three Ladies of London, bl. 1. 4to. xety 
rate, Lond.* 1590 - . . - 

Still, J. Bishop of Bath and Wells, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
C. 4 to. exceedingly scarce, Lond. 1575 
Woodes, N. C'onnict of Conscience, C. 4to. hi. 1. exceedingly 

rare, ih. 1581 . - - - - 

% 

Romances. 


7 0 0 

7 10 O 
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5 0 0 

12 0 O 
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6 12 0 
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Morlint Novella', dec. M. B. 4to. rarm. Neap. 15^0 - 48 0 0 

Roman dll San Graal et de Merlin, MS. Magnifiqi^ sur velin, 
relit en 2 grands vol. fol. M. R. enrichi de 32 Minialuren, et 
les Lettres initiaies pcintes en eonlenrs rchmissees d* or. - 36 17 0 

Recncil des Homans des Chevaliers dc la Table Ronde, M5?. snr 
veltu en 3 vol. fol. M. R. CclH Collevlion curieuse confient Le 
Pomffn du San Graal, Hist, de Merlin, Tx Homan de JMncclot 
du I Ate, Ce Rtcueil*fst enrichi de 747 Minialutcs avec 

ICB. initiaies peinUs cn or ft cQuiettrs. - * - - 78 15 0 



422 ^ hist of remarkable Booki at 

I. S. S, 

Collection des Romans, contenant, — Ijb Roman de Brut d' Angles 
terre^— kIu Roi Artus — de Lancelot Galaad ou du Lac — du 
Giron le Couitois, &c. &c. &c. MS. mr velin, de Van \391, V 
relic en ^ ^ronirt^vol. foL M. B. enrichi de 105 Miniatures, et 
les initiafes peinles en or^ - - - - 57 15 0 

Le Roniiiii du Roi Artii<, fol. M. S. trh ancien sur relin avec ,333 
JtgKres et combats peinles dtSmhne format dechaqve page. Upon 
the authority Aori 4 >n Bait.i j.t ike above title is girerij but bp 
a note inserted in the book, tf^fhe hand Kriting if the Duke of 
^oxburghc, it appears, that If is Le Roman nu Roy Memados. 37 16 0 
Le Roman /ie Mehadus de Leonoys, MS. trh ancien, sur velin, 
fol. M.B. - - - - 12 0 0 

lAi Roinant de Fier a Bnis le Geant, fol. M. B. Genev. 14.7§ 38 17 0 

liC I.ivrr des trois Filz de Roys, fol. M. R. Tpo??, 150*1 - 8 8* 0 

lAi.s Faitz ct Gestes de Gcofiroy a la Grat dent, M. V. - 15 0 , 0 

Los Fail'/ et Cestos de Godclfroy de^oiilion, 41 o. P. Tl. Paris, 23 2.0 

L’tfy^toire dc Giiillaiiine de F*aUMmc, 4to. Rf. J. P<ms. 1701 7 12 0 

Guy de Warwick Chevalier Anglois, tol. M. R. ib. 1525 33 12 O 

Roman de Gvron lo Courlois, fol. M. U. Paris, Ant. Verard. 33 12 9 

Lcs Fails et Gesles de Iluon de Bourdeaulx, fol. P. It. Paris. 

1516 • - - - ^ - 20 5 0 

Le Roman do .Taaon ct Mcdt o, fol. Edition trh ancienne. - 2 1 10 6 

L’llystoire de Petit Jehan dc Saintre, fol. P. R. Paris, \3\7 - 16 5 6 

Lcs F'aitz et Proues^ts de Jourdain de Blaves, fol. P. It. Paris, 

1520 - - - - > 12 12 0 
Lancelot du Lac, 3 vol. en 1, fol. Paris, 1533 - - 21 0 0 

L’Histoire de iMclusirie, fol. P. 11. Paris. 1584 - - 20 10 0 

Le.s Prophecies de Merlin, fol. Paris, 1198 - -WOO 

L'llistoire de Pcrccforcst Roy dc la Grande BretStigne, fol. 6 vol. 

en3, Paris, 1528 ’ - - - 30 O 0 

L'Histoire dc Rcgnault dc Mont aubun, fol. M. R. Ed. t7'h ancienne. 32 11 0 

L'Histoirc de Tristan F"ilz du Noble Roy Mcleadus de Leonois, 

fob M. tt. Paris, Verard. - - - 32 0 6 

Le Rccucil des IJistoircs dc Troyes, par Raoul le Fevre, fol. - 1 16 11 0 

La IXi.storia de li Nobilijisimi Amanti Paris et Viena, 4to. M. R. I'ar. 

Tarriso, 1482 - - - 38 17 0 

Inamorainento dc Paris ct Viena, 4to. Venct. 1511 - 15 15 0 

Jx; Ciento Novellc Antike, 4to. M. N. rr/r. Hotog. 1523 - 23 10 * 0 

11 Pccameronc di Boccaccio, fob M. G. Ediz. Prim. Vvnet. 

Valdarfcr, 1471 - - - 2260 0 0 

II Decamerone di Boccaccio, 8vo. M. P, Edizione vera, Firenze, * 

Qmnli, 1527 - - - . - 29 0 0 

II PianiTnclla di Boccaccio, 4to. M. T- Pflf. 1472 - 21 0 0 

II PJiilocolo di Boccaccio, fol. M. R. Esem. belliss. Milano, 1476 38 17 0 

Lc Novelle del Baiidello, 3 vol, 4to. and 1 vol. 8vo. M. V. 

r^riss, Lucca, 1554 - ^ - r 29 0 0 

Les Priucipalcs Avantures de Don Quichotlc avec les fg. de 

Coppel. Picart, 4 c. 4lo. G. P. M. H. Haye, 1746 - 10 0 0 

The Bokc of the Fayt of Armes and of Cliyvalrye, fol. blue Tur- 

key, gilt leaves, very rare, Jjond. Caxton, 1479 - 336 0 0 

The veray trew History of the Valiant Knight Jason, fol. 

rvssia, AndcKarpe, by Gerard JUbeu, 1492 ■? 94 10 0 

The Kecnyell of the liistorycs of Troye, by Raoul le Feure, 

translateil and printed by William Caxton, fol. B. M. Cokn, ‘ 

1471 - . - - - 1060 tQ 0 

The Moost Pytefiill Hystory bf the Noble A<>polyn, Kyng of 
. T^^lyrc, 4to. M. G. L. 'crry rare, Lond, W* deWorde^ tblO 110 .0 0 



the Duke^qf Boxbargbe's Sale. 


Le_ Moife d* Arthur, translated by Sir -Thomas Mallore, fol. 

W- de Worde, 140& 

The^ryc of tfee most Moble^iid Worthy King Arthur, fol. 

L Land, T, Hast, - - - 

The History of Blanchardyn and the Princes Eglantyne, fol. 

red morocco, J^ond. Caxion. - - - 

The righl, pleasa\int, and goodly Ilistorie of th^ jfeur Sonnes of 
Almon, fol. red morocco, 1. Load. 1554 g 

The tUmoiis History of Robin the Devil, 4,io.JLond. 1591 
Syrinx, or the Seav'eiifold History, by W, ^^mer, 4to. Xond. 

1597 ... - - . - - 

The Ly fe of Vergilius, w’iV A aoorf ctt/s, rare, 4to“ AnzcarpCf Dus>- 
horoicghe, , - - - • - 

Thc^torye of Frederyke of Jennen,a’iVA wood cuts, 4to. Anwarpe, 
I5I8 

The Storye of Mary of Nemegen, n’ii/i n’ooi/ cuU, 4to. Ameurpe, 
'II10 Vulace of Pleasure by Williani Painter, 2 vol. 4to. fine copp, 
rare, I^md. 1575 - - - 

The Hcroical Adventures of the Knight of the Sea, 4to. very 
scarce, Lund, 1600 - - - 

• * Thitologp, — Criticism. 

Aiili Gcllii Nodes Attica', fol. Ed. Pr. C. M. C.'f. JRonue, 1169 
A. T. Mucrobii Opera, foL Ed. Pr. txemp. nit id. C. T. Pc net. 
Jenson, 1472 

Lcs Bibiiotheqiics Francoises de la Croix du Mail 10 cL de Du 
Vordier, jiar Juvigny, 6 vol. 4to. Paris, 1772 
M. Maittairo Hist. Stciduuioruni, C M. 8vo. Jj)nd. 1700 
Typograph. Paris. C. M. 8vo. ib. 1717 
Aimales 'rypograpliici cum Supplem. Mich. Denis, 
0 vol. 4to. llagfc, 17 19, &c. 

Catalogue de la Bibliotli. do Crevenna, 5 vol. 8vo. Amst. 1789 
Catalogue des Livres de iM. Gaignat, avee ies prix, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Paris, 1769 - - 

•Bibliotheca Harleiana, 5 vol. 8vo. Loiid. 1743 
Bibliotheca Lainoigniana, 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1790 
A Catalogue of T. Pearson’s Library, prices, 8vo. Load. 1788 
Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de ftl. le Due dc la Valiere, avec 
ies prix, 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1783 
Walpqje’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, 4 vol. 4to. Straws 
berry^Hifi, 1762, &c. - - 

Satires, Facet ia, cfc. 


Petronii Arbitri Pragmenta cui accedunt diver. Poet. 12nio. 

Paris, 1677 - , “ ^ " 

Petronii Arbitri Fragmenta Burmanni,^ 2 vol. 4to. M. C. I'ra- 


ject. 1700 - 

Poggii Facetiae, Ed. antiq. Char. Goth, sine lit. capital, pug. 

aut sign. 4to. Sine loco nut anno. - 

Guarini de Dittercntia Veri Amici et Adulalores. — Poggii et L. 
Aretini in Hypociitas et Dclatores, 4to. Ed. per antiq. side 
pag. aut sig. • “ " 

A Laurcat for Common Cursetors, vulgarely called Vagabones, 
T. Harman with the 24 orders ot Knayes, 4to. bl. let. 
AussUif vsry rare, Load. tbV ^ * 
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FabkSf EmhlenHf &e, 

I. -8. D. 

J!E«opt,&c. Fabiiltr^Gr. fol. C. T. VeneUt50& - 9 lo O' 

JEsop’s Fables by F. Barlow, fol. Lond. 1703 - ^-300 

The Dialogues of Creatures Mofaly«>ed, ^to. witli wof^d cuts, 

morocco. See Herbert, f551 - . - 15 13 0 

The Dance of Death, peijDt;5d by II. Holbeio and engraved by 
W. Hollar, to which added the Dance of Macaber, 4to. 

M. G. L. ' - ^ y - - - 52 14 0 

Letters. 

Ciccronis Kpistolae ad Atticum. Ed. princeps, fol. C. C. T. 

Ejceunp. eximiu: pulchretud.Bsym. 1470. - - 139 0 O 

CiceroiitH Rpii^tolie ad Familiares, fob Edit. mtiq. sine pagink 

out sig. Exe7np. nilid. Medioii, sine finno. ~ - 8 0 0 

Plinii Epistoia', fol. C. T. eiemp. nitid. Neap. 1476 - 10 10' O 

• t‘ 

• Tolygraphy. 

Corpus Auctorum Classicorum, in usum Delphini, omnibus 
numeris absoliitum, compact, in 67 vol. 4to. coriO Turcico, fol. 
deaurat. Earis,A.W. - ^ - 504 0 O 

Buchanani Opera Omnia, cura Ruddimani, 9 vol. fol. M. C. 

C. T. Edinb.tn^ - - -400 

Wolfii f^ctioiics Memorabilcs, 9 voL fol. C. R. F. D. rar. 

Lav. 1600 - - - 6 16 6 

Oeuvres completes de Voltaire, 70 vol. pvo. Gr. pap. meilleure 

Ed. avec les fig. de Moreau pr. epreuves, Paris, 1785 - 65 52 O' 

Geography. 

Ptolemai Tlieatnim Geographies Vetcris Bertii, fol. L%igd. Bat. 

1618 - - - - 7 19 0 

Voyages and Travels. 

Gollectio Percgrinatipnmn in Indiam Orieiitalcm et in Tttdiam 
Occidentalem 19 Partibus Comprehensa, cum multis Jigurk 
Pratnun De Bry, 4 vol. fol. Franaf. 1A90 - - 51 9 0 

linschoten's Voyages, fol. Russia, Lond. 1598 * - 10 15 o 

Cooke's three Voyages, of Discovery, 8 vol. 4to. Russia, with the ‘ 
large plates b<mnd in 9 vol. fol. very fine impressions, some proofs. 

Land. 1773, &c. - - - 63 0 O 

Eden's History of Travaylc in the West and East Iddics, 8vo. 

bl. 1. Lond. 1577 - - « - 6 10 0 

Pennant's Journey from Chester to London, 4to. Lond. 1789 7 15 Q 

Pococke's Description of the East, 9 vol. fol. Lond. 1743—5- 19 1 6 

Itinerario di Varuiemo nclle PaesiOrieiit. 19ino.M.T. Let. Goth. 

Rme, 1517 - - - 15 15 0 

' Universat History. 

Justini Histom foL C. T. Romm Udal. GuL sine anno. ^ 17 17 0 

fol. Mediol: Valdarfer. 1478 • « 10 10 0 

JRoman Uktory^ 

Qloi98ii"Halkaniassei Opera Hudsoni, Gr. el Lat. C. M. 9 vol. - . 

fol. Lond.,VT^ - - - t5 0 9 

Velleii PateroA HisL Bonr. Bd. Frineeps, Extmp. nitid< fbl. 

BM. 1690 ' * « o . 


8 6 O' 



the Duke of 'Ro^lfurgh^e Sale. 


History of the War against Jugarth, translated by byv 
^ Alf I Barclay, fol Lond Pyn^on 1713 

Tac/i Opera, AV Prinupb^ fol T LtbtrtarM Venet, Son a, 
/ 4 O 8 - - - / 

Tat ill Opora, omnia (lu If* extant, i2af Prnueus F^tmu tplendtd 
fol C 1 Jhwi 1515 - ^ . 

Hist Aiiinista* Scuploies fol C T Ed Pr MejSl U75 
Gibbon’s Dec lino ami I all of the Homan Empire^ G vol. 4to. 
fMndoji, 1770—1781 - ^ . 

llKhsuihtual Ihstottf '• 

strype’s Etclrsiastical Mtnioiiils, 3 vol fol L* P Lond 1721 
• • • Noflhern Hisiory 

J\^rf* 1 Ilisloiia Roriiin ‘Norvcgicaium, 4 vol fol llafnne, 1711 
4 th^ioiy of* Frame 

< liiO]ii(|(it (If rraiKfj^^fc pir lioissart, 1 tom ti>l ew ?, TjcU 
tondt\ Lyows, 15 )Q, 00, 1 

Ihc siiuf' liansj/^tf d 1)N Sir! Bouchier IjOhI I>e»‘n( r iol blut 
ffiorotcOf Ia) i i lyio 

LtslJ c lo-rj <le 1 1 ,*iVI B ito Pajn., 1081 
L( s Lpitaphc'), Insciiplious ct Annoinc^qui ^onf sur ks Tombos 
<1 ni-* toiilt s Icti r«lis^s et C inifttoric^ tic la\illedc Pans, 
pai Picirt trilo/i(i, i %ol lol li S 

}[isl\nij of Spam 

V id 1 \ IJrthos del Finpci idor Carlos V por Sandoval, 2 vol. fol 
Paop to 18 

Ilisiojt/qf It alp 

Bioudi J 1 iMi llalid illu tiati, lid Pnmcp'*, Eitwp sphndid 
f(d ( I Roi/ta 1 1/ 1 

II nniltuii 1 ( ampi Phkgiai, lol Mor lYr/p/t^, 1770 

Eni,hsft lli^toiy 

I uidiin Sulif hionn (m, 5 \(d 8\o M C Oao/m, 1722 

it ol (doiucstir s C luomtk, ixol 8vo L P Oif 1724 
riif C lonvtks ot Englondt — somcinne*' called the Cbionule of 
St \lbans— and sonulniica Ci\ton\ Chiunicle, tol nwfoccoy 
Jmnd ) a loan ^otaipn 1515 
riie s inif Book, lol hmU TP (/#* IfVdr, 1 523 
Arnold’s ( iironulf 01 the ( islonics of Ixindon, fol 1st Edi- 
tion, 150>, fint Copy, xtiy tart M’^herciu is fust inserted 
the cckbiated Bad id ot the Notte Bioune Maydc,” 1528 
Slukcly\ ItiiKiariiiin ( unobiim, 2 vol tol. Edm 177G 
Aichatlogu, or IMi'^ccllaiieous Tracts 1 elating to Antiquity, 
published by the Society of AntiqtUiries of London, 13 vol. 
4to Euysut, Ant 1779 

Vetusta Monunicnta Societatis Antiq Lond 8 vol foljtp, JEmhttty 
Umd 1747 

ThiiiiS Biitish Autograph> and Portraits, 11 Nos. fine impres* 
sions, 4to Lond 1797 - " 

DugdAli Monasticum Anglicanum, 3 vol. fol comp in 6. 

Lowf/ 1055 " T * 

Dugdale Monasticon in English, with Ste’ienS ConUnuation, 

VOL.VL NO. XII. 
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3 vol. fol. Land, 171B - - - 40 0 0 

Diigdale History of’ Si. Pauls, fol. 1fi5B - 10' 0 0 

Dugclatle The sapie Hook, 2d. eel. fol. Loml. 1.710 * - H 0 

Wiflis^s Survey c^’ tlie Cathedrals, 3 vol. 4ti». .Russia, Lond. 

1727 - - 11 31 0 

The Cathedrals of Exeter, Bath, and Durham, and . St. 

Stephen’s Chapel, putti'sited by the Society of Antiquaries, 
fol. Russia, Jjmd, 1795 - - 21 10 6 

Segar’s Baronagium Gencalo\;icuiu continued by Edmonson, 

6 vol. tbl. Lon^if.. - - - 13 13 0 

* * S/‘Oftish Histonj. 

Boibc’s Croniklis of Scotland Ijy Belleiiden, fol. Morocco, G. L. 

Edin. 1474 - - - 65 o’ 0 

Jonstoni luscript. Hist. Regum Scotoriim, 4to. Jmst. 1602 13 13 . 0 

Antifyuitics, , / 

Gronovii Thesaurus Graecarimi Antiquitatuni, 13 vol. fol. M. C. 

J^Ujgd. Bat. 1697, *&c. - - - *14 0 Q 

Gnevii Thesaunis Antiquitatiun llomanorum, 12 vol. fol. 

M. C. Lugd. Bat. 1691 44 0 0 

Grsevii Thesaunis Antiquitatum Romanorum ct ilistoriarum 
Italiic, 30 vol. fol. M. C. Lugd. Baf. 1704, &(*. - 54 12 0 

GrajviiThesaiuais Antiquitatum Siciliie, Sardinia?, Corsica?, 15 vol. 

fol. Lugd. Bat. 1723, 25 - « - - 54 12 0 

Sallengre Novus Thesaurus Antiquitatun? Romanorum, 3 vol. 

fol. HagtrConf. 1716 - - 44 0 0 

Les Antiquites expliquecs dc Montfaucon, fol. Paris, 1719. Avec 
Lt Supplement, 1724, 15 yol. G. P. - - 43 1 0 

KnighPs Account of the ancient Worship of Priapiis, tcith plates, 

4to. morocco. Lond. 1736 *• - 8 8 0 

^ llcratdry. 

Lcs Blasons dcs Chevaliers et Compagnoas de la Tabic Rondc, 
fol, M. U. — ^This beautiful M. S. on Vellum is ornamented 
with the Arms emblazoned. - - 36 0 0 

Biography. 

Probi iErailii (Cornelii Nepotis) Vit®, Ed. Prmceps, fol. C. T. 

Exemp. sjylendid. renet. Jensfm. 1471 - - 11 11 0 

Les Cas et Ruyne des Noblc.s Iloinmcs et Femmes par Johan 4 
Boccstce, fol. sar velin. - - ■> 13 0 0 

Diet. Historique et Critique par Baylc, 4 vol. fol. Gr. Pap. Rotl. 

1720 - - - 15 15 0 

English Biography. 

Biompbia Britannica, 7 vol. fol. L. P' Lond. 1747 — 66 - 23 0 0 

Houoraken’s Heads of illustrious Persons with their Lives by 
Bircbt fob L. P. Russia, I^nd. 1756 - - 25 4 0 

.folm^n’s Lives of Highwaymen and Murderers, ful. Lond. 1734 8 5 0 
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CsfDEX 

TO VOLS. V. AND'Vi 


A. 


Abbreviation I BUS, de v, 370. 

Accents, tlie necessity of Gieck, in lui 
€Alitor V, 340. • 

■■ ■ Bos’s rules for \i, 439. 

A(‘l:cntibu^, de v, 369. 

Acjjiillos, on the Shield of vi, 6. 

Addison, Joseph, Insciiption on vi,203. 

Aiieluni;, M. v, 7. 

Adnotationes Jaiii Broukhusii in Ho* 
• ratlum vi, I4f1. 

ilSgyptian names, Supplement to^v, 107. 

dSueas, the adventures of, considered 
fabulous V, 17. 

®schyh, in Cantus Choricos Noti *ren-. 
taminis Specimen, No. ii. 19.# 

* ” ■’ ‘ Prometheus Desmotes, Blom* 

field’s ed. of, Strictures on vi, 197.* 

^schyhis, emendation of a passage in 
vi, m. 

ADsculapins, reason ishy he is repre- 
sented with two serpents, round his 
staff V, 95. 

Agapdp, ancient Christian, on the na- 
ture and origin of tlie v, 311. ^ 

Agriculture, Oxford Prize Essay v, 


Ajalon, derivation of vi, 397, 

Aldine Pindar, Pieface to the v, 171. 

Alwe, de ludo v, (37. 

Alexandra of Lycophion, an essay on 
the V, 113. 

Alfifehraical Problem, by Professor 
Parson, Solution of v, i^l, 239, 411. 

America, whenoe the population of, 
denved v, 37 ^ — the obstacles, in die 
prosecution of British discoveries in 
vi, 183. 

Amtnon, Dr. v, 6. 

Anacreon, remaiks on the lambic me- 
tre of v, 174. 

— — — and the Scholiast on He- 
phapstioD, illustrated vi, 94. 

Analysis of Man’s active principles vi, 
80. 

Ancient OeograplQr v, 24* 

Ancients, their opinion of the Earth, 
and file atmosphere v, 102 — desti- 
tute of chcmistiy, and little ac- 
quainted with many bi'anshes of 
Natural Philosophy, do. 


Ancient countries, 'their ideas on die 
creation v, 374. ». 

Audrignr, prologns ad v, 157— Epilo- 
gUb ad 158. 

Auinial, who tempted Eve, remarks on 
thev, 94. 

^Annotations on the Bible, crit. rem. 
on Da Clarke’s v, 75. 

on Dr. Clarke v, 75. 

Anthesterion, observations dn ,the 
month' vt, 1 4. 

Ancijacobin Review, reply to v, 422. 
Antipathies, remarks on vl, 257. 
Antique Ring, remarks on anv, 177^ 
Antiquities v, 262* 

— — ' ' '■ ot Henna v, 24. 

Appendix to the ‘'China df the Classics'* 
V, 252. No II. vi, 204. 

Appetites, obseivations on did vi, 255. 
Archaeology and Mythology v, 8. 
Archipelago, antiquities in the islands 
of V, 265. 

Areopagus, observations on the found- 
ation, Ac. of vi, 15. 

Ai(»tin, Baron vl, 3^8. 

Aristophanem Bniackii, R. Porsoni 
nota* m v, 1 3t>. 

Anstophdueb, on the date of the Clouds 
of 'Vl, 135. 

Aristophanes, preface to the editio 
piincepb of vi, 143. 

Aristotle’s opinion of die creation v, 
374. 

Ark, the furniture of the vi, 333. , 
Ashton, praised by Wakefield v, 3$6. 
Asia Minor, antiquities in tlie western 
and northern shores of v, 265. 

Astatic Researches, Critique on the 
vith and viith Volumes or die v, 237. 
Ass, remarks on the vi, 122, com- 
mon food about Edom aud Ishmael 
325. 

AHicniensinm moribus de {mbdciB olru. 
tio vi, 359. 

’Ai9wp, on the deUv vi, }29. 

Augus^ M. Profesor v, 7. f 

Aulas Gelliub, a judicious remark of 
V, 27. 

ngeaning of the Oireek partiofe 
%i, 169 . 

Authcnticity«of the Bible v, 266. 



Avicnus, the nnnierous fishes of^ de- 
scribed vi, 150. 

. B. I 

Jialaani, on vi, ^21. 

Barker, Mr. K. H. ProfesMr Person^ 
and Sidricyensis vi, 22^1 — ^Cicero, no- 
tice ofv, 188. No. IT. Su|>- 

pjcinentary notes to vi, ly5, 274 — 
on the Howling of DiTgs v, 7V* — Cri- 
tical remarks on Longinus 40, 
395 — Letter ftoni, to the Kev. 
Dr. Vincent vi, 204^Appendix to 
the China of the Classic*,*^ do. — 
liCtter to Mr. Maurice v, 240^— 
Critical Remarks on Tacitns, No. 
III. V, 358 — Reply to Sidneyensis v, 
377 -Recommendations to Mr. 
on his Cicero v, 429-^iblical 
^ criticism vi, l- — Hesycliius vindi- 
cated vi, 190 — on Prometheus 
Desmotes, No. iv. vi, 197 — Criti- 
cal Remarks on the Uipfioly tiis, Ssc. 
vi, 347 — Classical Criticism vi, 392. 
Barrow, a Letter from vi, 207. 
Bartheiemy, siipposUiona of v, 50, 51, 
52* 

Bathe, M. v, 14. 

Bauer, M. v, 5. 

Beck, M. V, It. 

Becker, M. v, il. vi, 319- | 

Bellamy, Mr. Remarks on v, 61 — ^De- 
fence of his Bibliifal Criticisms vi, 
100 — Review of the Reviewers of 
the Ophion v, 418. 

Belvidere Apollo vi, 149. 

Bcnciiis, Fraiiciscijs, MattWo Contn- 
rellu yi, 139. 

Bentley,' Dr. Life of v, 276. 

— ■ — not the nuth>>r of the edition 

of Calliniachns v, 287. 

highly spoken of vi, 289, 290. 

Bible, on the No. ii, v, 129. 

■■■ Authenticity of v, 260. 

tliat it contains the most ancient 

records cktant v, 372 — inference 
drawn from it v, 37.S. 

Biblical Criticism v, 60, 86, 187, 245, 
309. vi, 1, 34, 33i, 344. 

ahd Classical Criticism vi,395. 

Literature, Old and New Tes- 

tamCDt V, 1. 

Bibliogitiphy v, 237, 432. vi, 391. 

' Bird, the opinion of the ancients of the 
existence of a mighty, before the 
creation v, 375. 

Biscayan tongub, Mariana’s account of 
^ the vi, 4. ^ 

Blomfield’s Prometheus, critical no- 
tice of V, 299. 

anticipated ina cohy^cture 

by Matthbe vi, 392. 

Bociimc, M. V, 5. ‘ 


Boettiger, M. v, 9, 11. 

Books, which sold at high prices at the 
Duke of Roxbnrghe’s safe vi,' 414. 

Bos^ Lambert, Regiihti pr<!ecipua:i Gr. 
Accent, vi, S.38, 

Bredow, Professor v, 14. vi, 313, 314. 

Brent, a statement of, proved incor- 
rect vi, 31. 

Bfetsclineider, M. C. G. v, 4. 

Bi'eyer, M. vi, 315. 

Britis!} Critic, notice of Q. Horatii 
Opera extracted from the v, l6l, 
336— vi, 97, 279. 

Broukliusii Jaiii Adnotationcs in quae- 
dam Horatii loca vi, 143. , 

Brotwiie, Sir W. respecting his wish on 
Greek Odes v, 121. , 

Bryant, Mr. character of v, 15. 

Buienger, Jul. Caes. de Lndis Vetefum 
V, 67. 

Bull -feasts, observation on v, 102. 

Bull'll ghts, obsei'vation on v, 102. 

^ C.- 

Cspsar, Octavius, the object of the 
Cuniacan .prophecy v, 55 — fond of 
studying llic configuration of the 
stars V, 56. 

Callimachus, Bentley’s edition v, 287. 

Calm, Mr. E. on the Phoenician In- 
scription V, 400. 

Caimiina, oWrvationson v, 291. 

Cambridge Tripos Paper v, 412. 

Canto ri, Guliclmi, Syntagma, de Ra- 
lione emendandi Gra?cos A uc tores, 
recelisauLtuin v, 203. No. ii. v, 361. 

Cappcvonnler, M. to M, Viiicclhis v, 
390. 

Casaubon, Isaac, Letter of, — Classical 
Telegraph v, 105. 

Catalogns Librorum penes Beiitlejum 
V, 432. 

Ceres, temple of v, 2.5. 

Chart of numerals, observations on Mr. 
Patrick’s vi, 218. ' 

Chersouesiis Taurica, antiquities in the 
islaud of V, 265. 

Cherubim, Conjectures respecting v, 
105. 

China of the Classics, Appendix to v, 
252. No.'ll, vi, 204. 

Chinese more simple than the Hebrew 
vi, 395. 

Christian Agapsc, ancient, on the na- 
ture and origin of the v, 311. 

Christianity, recommended v, 316. 

Xpi& Tov, £if rtpf cruufutsnf v, 283 . 

Cicero, notice of Barker’s, No. i. v, 
168. No. 11. V, 424. 

Supplementary notes to vi, 155, 

274.. 

Cimbri, description of the, by Taci* 
tus vi 299. 
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Circonses lusus, called from Ceres v, 
27S. 

Clarenclpn Press, remarks ou the vi. 

45. 4 

Claake's, Dr. Adam, Annotations on 
the Bible, Grit. Hem. on v, 75. 

Classics^l Critrcism No, ii. v, 101, 

GriliciSiii v, 1128, 179, 202, 

268, 334. vi, 45, (Remarks on the 
Ediu. Rev. of Strabo) 123, 147, 193, 
220, 385, 392. 

Education^ ou vi, 236. 

——Telegraph, Isaac Casaubon v, 
105. 

Claudian de Rapty Proserpinae v, 24, 

— ' celisure of a passage in v, 

28 — Inscription on his statue cousi> 
dercd hyperbolical v, 29, 

Clciiver, W. to Dr. Loveday v, 394. 
Clouds of Aristophanes, date of vi, 135. 
Cooibc, Dr. V, 162. 

CoiifiU'reatio, meaning of the Latin 
* 315. 

Conjccturje Ciiticap in ^^ctoras Gra?- 
cos V, 36. No. V. vi, 342. 

Contiujiot, on the government of ^i, 56. 
Cope, derivation of the English word 
vi, 8. ' 

Cupiestone, Mr. E. vi, 145. • 

Corejra, on v, 295. 

Corinth, when it flourished v, 294. 
CorinUiians, commentary ' on parts of 
the epistle to the v. 3 to. vi, i— Re- 
marks on the lOlu v. 2d ch. of vi, 
395. 

Cornwall, exports to by the ^PheenU 
cians v, 109. 

Correspondents, notes to v, 235, 436. 
vi, *217, 4.39. 

Course of Studies pursued at Oxford 
vi, 305. 

Ckibation, on the v, 371. No. ii. vi, 387, I 

— the ideas of the ancients and 

of distant countries ou v, 374. 

Cr(!«itzcr, M. v, 9. 

Critic, acquisitions necessary to a v, 
337. • 

Critical notice of Blomfield’s Prome- 
theus V, 299. 

■ ■■■ ■ — ■■ — . — — Profe^isor Monk’s 
Hippolytiis V, 193. No. ii. vi, 74. 
Critical Remarks on Longinus, No. iii. 
V, '10. No. IV. v, 395. 

■ — — detached passages 

of Tacitus, No. iii. v, 3.58. 

— - — Dr. darkens An- 

notations ou the Bible v, 7,5. 

Critical Review, reply to v, 420, 

, of Illustrations of Ho- 
mer V, 429. vi, 262, 

Cudworth, the doctrine of vi, 92* 


Cumaean prophecy,* Octavins Caesar 
the object of v, .53* 

Curiosity of Eve for knowing the mys- 
tery of the tree, the reasons for the 
V, 99. • ^ m 

Remarks ah vi, 260. ' 

Cycle Sothk, vyhy called vi, 12. 

Cyclopean monuments v, 262. 
Cyclopcftyi^ far they extended v, 291. 
Cyrus, ycircugistances attending his 
birlV and how preserved v, 266. 

# 

Dalberg^rince Primate, Charles de 
vi,.%3. 

Dare 6dem, the meaning of, before 
and after a person vi, 64. * 

meaning of the Greek particle vi, 

• 265. 

Deities,* on the diversity of the form, 
sex and office of the, among the un- 
oients vi, 71. 

Do 5 init In pij>ccm niulier,” what 
taken from vi, 329. 

Desires, obsc^^dtions on the vi, 257, 
261. 

I AiitXoyo? trt^avov voy MtT^nvo; v, 283. 

I Didnnari Episcopi Chronicon vi, 315. 
Dionysius V. 24. 

Diversity of human character, on the 
No. II. vi, 248. 

Dogs, on the Howling of v, 72. 

Draco, observations on the constella- 
tion vi, 8, 9. 

Drummond, Sir W. Remarks on his ' 
version of Egyptian names &c. No. 
Hi. V, 43 — Answer to Remarks v, 
180 — on tlie origiii of the Phaeacea 
V, 289— sequel to bis Essay on the 
Saguntum Inscription vi, 4 — on the 
Tyrian Inscription yi, 191— Supple- 
ment to a Dissertation on the 49th 
ch. of Genesis v, 30— Remaihs on a 
PiKEiiician Inscription v, 47— 4)ii 
Babylonish bricks v, 126. 

Dryden, an observation of, oil the 
versification of Clandiau v, 29. 

E. 

Earth, the opinion of tlie ancients on 
the V, 103. 

East, restoration of learning in the— 
Prize Poem v, 317. 

Eastern languages, in illustration of 
Greek writers v, 182. 

Eastern nations of antiquity, creed on 
the subject of Emanution and Pan- 
theism V, 5. 

Eclogue, notice of ilhistratioii of 
Virgil’s fourth v, 55. 

£dii|pasi scholh, notice of ** tx tenta- 
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ininilHM puerorom*' in 

. .41‘i. 

EditioDjr m wbkt conuets the excel* 
lence oT ao 34S. 

^ditor^ the necessity of the knowledge 
,%of Greek erclln<| in an v, 348* 
£dacatioa> Classical, on vi^Sd. 
Eichhorn, M. v, 2, 6. 

Eicbstadt, M. vi, 314« ^ 

•iXfv^fpioc, a Greek letter from 

V, 362, 384. \ 

£]lys, Sir K. Letter to ProfessorM^a’ 

v, S88. •• 

Emendatidh, proposed, of3uYenal r, 

4t5* • 

Eminis, observations on tlic people vi, 
39. 

Emiiiatioti, on vi, 258. 

English letters v, 388, 394. * 

&ilOgtts ad Andiiam v, 158. t 
J^icnnis, the prineij^lcs of vi, 69. 
Etjmolo^cal ptrsoits, character of 

vi, 4*. 

Etymology, definition of v, 182. 

siguification^if the epithet, 
applied to Asamieninoii vi, 29* 
Eutropius, colldus ciim MSto' in Bibl. 
Cantab, v, 349. 

Eve, reasons for her curiosity of know- 
injl theinyatery of the tree v, 99. 
Evil m the world, true origin of v, 100. 
Eweie, M. Qiiftavuo vi, 315. 

Etistence of Troy, on the y, 15. 

ReinarCs on vi, 25. 

EEtemporaty Latin verses v, 143^ 


F. 

Facetm ClaMieee v, 265, 297. 

Falconers edition of Strabo, examina* 
tiott of a crittcism on No. i« vi, 45. 

Fall of Man, Defence of the account in 
Genesis of the v, 93. 

at v, 396. 

FaeslMv&r. vi,3l9. 

Festiis Avienas, Notes on v, 108« No. 
xiivvi, 148. No* IV. vi, 296. 

First Aotiat, ebservatiOB on the v, ti8. 

Fishes of Avieniir describetl, the nu* 
merous vi, 150. 

Foaoi wUiitHo fifabjmnds, on Hieotoiy 
^ of vi, 325. 

Fnmen^ba M.rV, ii. 

French letters v, 385, $89, $90, 

Fre/t Hebrew Bible, iioCipeof v, 176^ 


Galatiaos, cnmipentary on a part of 
the epistle to the v, 310.^ 

** Galiljk of^^e aatioiMf*^ why called 
Vi,328. 


Galt, hfr. J. vi. 201. 

Gamelia, meaning of the word vi, 13, 
Gametion, the montb derived from Ga* 
ipelia vi,13. ^ 

GenesiiH, M. V, 11. % 

Geaesb, Sapplemmit to a Dissertation 
on the 49th Chapter of v, 30. 
Genesis, defence on the aceoant of the 
, Fall of Man in v, 93. 

Genesb, comment^ on a passage in 
vi, 34. 

remarks op die 11th rh, of vi, 

.344—00 tlie I8t,2nd,3rd, and 4th 
chap, of vi, 387—390. 

Geoginphy, aiicieo^,<13. 

German Literati, Heseafehes of, No. 

III. V, 1. No. IV. vi, 313. 

Gesner, remarks of the accuracy w v, 
358. f 

. OibeoD, derivation of vi, 327. 
Gibraitai'. description ^ v, Hi. 
Glossio, de v, 383. 

Gceschen, 61. v, 5. 

Goethe^ M. V|>.9. 

Golden agjb happiness of the vi, 229. 
Golcbmann, M. G. A. F. v, B. 

Giwe. Accentuam Reguitt preoefipuss 
Lhmb. Bos vi, 338. 

Gipf^cos auctoces, conjectune critiem 
in V, 36. No. 11 . V, 361. iv, No. iv. 
63. No. V. vi, 342. — Canteri de ft- 
tione era4ndandi v, 203. 

Grant, Mr. C« a poem by v, 333. 
Grecian Navy, number and strength of 
the vi, 27. 

Grecian Mythology, remarks on vi, 
229. 

> Greece, antiquities in v, 263. 

Grecian language, character of the vi, 
•g4«^a parallel between the Latln^ 
Sanskrita, and the vi, 375. 

; Greek, Specimens of modern v, 401T 
' Qtaek War song v, 404. 

Greek writers,* illustrated by Eastern 
languages v, 182. * 

Greek That, circnmsmnees^ that have 
given us Ae true stafc of v, 62. 
Greek accents, the necessity of, in an 
editor v, 348. 

Greek letters v, 362, 384. 

Greek words derived from the Samkri* 
^ ta vi,*37d.- 

—— -Theatre at‘ Syraeuse, inscrip* 
tiens on the vi, 391. 

Greeks, a stroi^ proof of the civitiaa* 
tion m tile vi. 28. 

Gordys, the aettimuentof the Argian co- 
lony of v, 265* 

Governor, the duties ofa vi^ 237« 
Greenland^ description of vi, 300. 
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H. 

Hacken, M. vi, 315. 

Haloa, am ancient festival^ description 
of vi, 20. , 1 

HarStoian, Dr, v, 4, 

Hayter, on the Alexandra of Lyco- 
phron V, 113. — on Sorrento v, ‘J71. 
Hebrew Bible, itotice of v, 178, 
Hebrew Numerals and different modes 
of notation vi, IBb — folly of deriving 
every classic^antc from the vi, 375. 
Heeren, Prclesm vi, 314. 

Hegewisch, M. vi, 313, 314. 

Heinrich, M. vi, 313. 

Hcndy, Dr. A. D* prixe essay by vi, 

226 . 

Hegna, account of the Antiq. of, With 
remarks on the De Raptu Proscr- 
plbse ” of Claiidian v, 24. 
Hepha^stion, Scholiast on, and Anacre- 
on illustrated vi, 94. 

Herman, M. v, 9. 

* Hennogenis Progymnasmata v, 381, 

No. II. vi, .39(i. a 

Herodotus, a passage in 1 u 4 2d book 
illusirated V, 331. ^ w 

Hesperiae Triumphi vi, 21. * ^ 

Hesychius vindicated vi, 190. ^ 

HippoMus, Rem. on, with strictures 
on Monk’s editkiii vi, 347. 

■ ' ■ — critical notice of Monk’s 

V, 193, No. 11 . vi, 74. 

— remarks on a passage in 

tlie vi, 394. 

* Hippolytum Seneca; in, J. Lipsit ani- 

madvecsiones v, 57. 

Historical Monuments, a Collection of 

VI, 31.3. 

* Histoi^ of Translations vi, 201. 
Hoilweli, a passage in lUs translation 

in an Indian account of the Crea- 
iftm V, 42. 

Homseoteleutis et Hoiiisoaretis, de 
V, 370: 

Honi^r, on the 20th line, 1st book vi, 
47— on thea283d line, 1st b. 193. 
Homer, Ilhistrauous of, No. ii. v, 214 
— vi, 262. 

Critical Review of the above 

V, 429. 

Honors, University, how obtained \i, 
305, 6. 

Horace, part of tlie lirst epistle iilua- 
trated v, lOl. 

Horatii, Adaotationes in loca qnsedam, 
auctore .lano Broukhusio vi, 145. 

Opera, Notice of, from the 
British CriUc of 1794. v, 161. No, u. 
336. No. in. vi, 97. No. it. ¥^279. 
Homiayr» Baron vi, 319. 

Horn; Dr. v, 6, * 

Hortus ubi? a Latin Poem vi,B7l[. 


Howling of Dogs, .on^the v, 72. 

Hug, Professor v, 6. 

Hiillmann, Professor vi, 515. 

Human cliaracter in various ages, dtc. 
on the diversity of dhe No. f. vi/82. 
— true mode of^ investigating tUo 
science of viw84-^No. if. vi, 248. 

Hurtcr, M. ]ur3l8. 

^ ^ I. 

lambj^^etr^ usea by Anacreon v, 

Ideler, M. V, 10. •• 

Idem, 09 ihe application of •i, 69« 

Ilia dqcat, meaning of the expression 
v, 102. 

lllnstrations of Virgil’s fourth Eclogue, 
notice of v, 55. — Homer, No. ii. 

» V, 214» 

Il]ustratv>n of a passage in the New. 
Testament vi, 294. 

Inquiry into the Diversity of* Homan 
ClMracter in different Ages, Nations, 
&CC. by the late Professor Scott vi, 
82. No. 11 . viy 248. 

Inscriptions Latin 204. 

PbasnicSin^ 47, 399. 

found at ancient Sagun- 

turn v, 270. vi, 153. 

Setiuei %f> Drummoiid’a 


Essay vi, 4. 

Inscriptions v, 126, 144, 395. 

— — — on the Gr, Theatre at Sy^ 

lacuse vi, 391., 

Iron age, the cal^ities attending the 
vi, 129. 

is;ei, scUOf on the Syntax of v, 185. 

— reply to Sidueyensis on v, 

377. . 

Italy, antiquities in v, 262. 

J. 

Jahn, Professor v, 2. 

Jemin, on the genuineness, drc. of tho 
Hebrew word vi, 37. 

Johnson, Dr. Inhciifidion on vt, 203. 

Jonah, remarks on vi, 328. ^ 

Jones, Mr. J. Classical Gritidsm 
19 k ^ 

Joiison, B. “ Noon ot night*' v, 107. 

Joshua, remarks on the isth^and i4fth 
rh. ofvi, 326. 

J. Joy, Mr. H. H. Latin Poems v, 406, 
ll^ 410. vi, 374. 

Justi, Professor V, 4. ^ 

Juvenal, proposed emendation a 
passage in v, 4l5”^n a passage In 
125. • 

Kaunc, M. v, 10. 

Kennicott, >Dr. high chaM^Ctlf bf a 
wqn: of v, 63. 




id«B' 

Mn BL • poem Isj 




^lii^£i]|;tish title ef 

^>4 . 

' ' — » tetter, on the towetn^ofthe 
taidin^nn^T, 1^5. ^ 

Poenm v; 104, £25, 406, «ti^, 

ini,3r4,«99. 

htiStif Pronunciation, of v, 91 « 
XAtxnvenes, extnhporaiy t, 141, 

fromaworkintbctititaiy 

oflWr.lkyaiit^, 174. 

Latin v€nc», ad vesperam v, f S4. *» 

Lhtin verses, copy of vi, 412. « 

Utm letters v, 5ao,-l90,392,3o? 
LetiO, a parallel between the Greek, 
flaiiscnta,aiid the VI, 375 
Lawson, Mr. M. a latin poem by vi, 
356, ^ 

Lentz, M v, 12^ 

Letteifl, Greek V, 382, ‘in 1— French 
385, m, 399, 390--Eiiglish 387, 
394- Latin o89, 302. 

Levetaow, M v, ii. 

Lie, definition of a 
Life of l>r Bentley v, 276. 

Lipsn, Jnsti, in Senerse Hippolylum 
Ammadversiones v, 57 
AivcrofjMty government of vi, 26o. 
Literary Intelligence v, 226, 431 vi, 
•213, 4S4. 

Literal, researches of the German ^lo. 

111. v, 1, No IV VI, 313, 

Littlehalcs, Mr. necrology on v, 

221 . 

Locke, observations on vi,237. 
Longevity, opinion of, common to the 
ancients vi, 390 

Longutus, Critical Remaiks on v, 40 
ib. IV, V, 305. 

Lm^, denvation of the English title of 

V, 313^ 

Lords prayer in Romaic, the v, 401. 
Liiciam Loci Qliidam Emendati atque 
foplasiati a Joanne Seager, A. B. 
vi, 143. 

Liid4n, Professor vi, 313. 
Lo^Privatis ct Domesticis Veterum, 
Ac. (anctore Bnlcngero) v, 67 
Ladonifn, de origine v, 69 --do dirk 
alone 71. , ^ 

'Lycopl«i^» an eswa ^ t he Alexandra 

%ao{Sbrofi,. 

Il0ii^is«4 hy Ffoiotty Phjlimjitoff 


M. 

Malta, tn a Phanficiali RuciiptioA 
found at -v, 47,30$. 

Mgn, the Fall of, delbnra or.^o ac.- 
count in Genesis 6f v, SO. — the cha- 
racter of, drawn as faithfully as that 
of Female v, 99.— obsetvations on vi, * 
84, 85.— active pi^nciples, analysis 
of VI, 86. 

Manga, hi|A chatacter of bis letter to 
King Lonm v, 42, 

Manneit, M vt, 319 
Mansfield, Earl of, ambiguou*^ pane- 
gyric on V, 163 

Manana’s account of the Biscayan 
tongue VI, 4. t 

Mathcmatii laus, on vi, 41 >. 

Mattiiew, Ml H. A. communicate/ of 
A note of Person on Sallnst vi, .^93. 
Matthie, Blomfield aiituipatcd in a 
tOldectnic by vi, *392. 

ManttCe, Rev 1 Lcttci to, on Pagan 
TriuitieM 210 
Mayer. M. v, o 
MedatlisljLott vi, 113. 

Meliti, oweivatioii on v, 200. 

Mfvi force of the w oi d vi, 266, 7, 8 
Mtf^iascsi Ijtciaiiim tl vciborum, de 

V, 36d. 

mif moaning of \i, 271. 

Middle voice, it marks on the vi, 380 
Hilbiller, M. vi, 318, 

JdilUi, M J P vi, 319 
Milinan, Mi 11 H. a poem by \i, 
1^2. 

Modem Gicek, Specimen** of v, 401 
Modem Itavellti'., the discicpaiicv 
ot, dc^.oiintod for on charitable 
gionnds v, IB. 

Honk, Piofcssor, Notice of his Hip- 
pol>tii^v,19>. No II M,74--J>tiu- 
tu.es on his dotes on the ilippu^ tus 

VI, ^47 

Moiiuincnta Bok a vi 31 9. 

MoielVb Greek Ihesduiiis, hints on 
the new edition of vi, 439. 

Moiritt, Ml. iefutat*on of theaigu- 
mints of V, 15 
Mulh r, M V, 12. VI, 317.^ 

Municr, Dr v, 7, 10 ^ 

Mureto, M. A. Seneca correctus a \i, 
139. 

Miirr, M. de v, 4, 8. 

Mythology, remarks on Grecian vi, 
229. 

N. 

Nature in our climatic, nnifdrmity of, 
braved vi, 300. 

Necrology, Mr. Litttehale$ v, 221. l>r 
Bentley v. 276 Dr. Battle, Vi, 220. 
Newton praised vi, 355. 

Nitidi: v, 10. 


>iooD of night illusUMctl, Ben Jon-, 
so!i ^ \ , 107 

Aotes to^coirc«ponduits v, ilf 

VI, *ii7, !->) » • 1 

NoIi<!'c ol Q Tloiatii hUrci Open,! 
iioiii ihf Biiti h Critic tl 17 ‘1 
1(1 No 11 \ No 111 vi^ 97 

No i\ VI, ^7^^-llukci. ( itcio 
v^HB No II V, 1 4 Fio\ s He 
bitw Bible V, 17a llhistidtioii of 
\ iigil ^ tourtli J-e lo^iit \ I > — “ <\ 
l< iitainiiiibus iiK li lei's put i orum Nc 
VI U 

NoiImi^, M V 8 
N uncial , on }:Itbi4w vi, 1 1 (, 

• O 

tibejtinii, M \, ? 

Ode 'll Ml VI, jy litiuwi, 

-Oil b 1 iiip ) iti Ml il til Oittk 
Sappliie V, I 1 i I’t I ill V, Oy 

el lend tioii ot i pis'.i^i in 

ii M, 1 1 ^ 

Oj bioi lt(*vitw il the iuviovviisot 
tin V 11 ^ 

C)i iti I ik ) ubluis Vtli luoiibium 

iibas II, ^ 

Uii,.tii 111 nlKiMl ij lS'^l^t in V >0 ^ 
incutio 1 C ( 1 0 f 
Oii„iu ot ( \il in tile v\< lid 100 
Oiliiido the c\tiiv^iijce oi, toil's! 

dt led ttbiiluiis V W 
i p on the lie ity vi, 71 

id Fii/c 1 IV s \J/ \"iKiil 

I le \ 11 j I ti itv ot C J issK il 

J ( I nil ^ 111 iib&eivn nr \ to 1 lie olo 

il Stiuki \i >j, ) — l^ii/t 

• I'otin, 1 iiv^li'^h y itfuinn UO 
I atiii VI, 18 Cmll^eoi hO lirv 
1 indued il VI 0> ^ 


Pig in 'Irnntus v, 10 the Fa^in 
iifBunt ol til lit itioii I nitvpoiid'i 
with the stiipt^ie \i 1 
Palct gi ipby V / 

Pihiui, \I Ikolessorv 7 
Paialkl he twee II the 1 itin, Greek, 
and S iriskiit i M, 7y 
Pau 111 , M V, I 

P tithe non Gxlord Pii/t Poem v, 1(0 
Pitiicks *^Chait ot NuiiieiaU, Ob 
seivatioiib on VI, «1U China oi the 
i lassies, appendix to vi, ^0^ 

Paulus, Prolefisoi v, o 
Pdiipcitatis iiuncsta Jaus, a Latin 
Poem VI, ) )(> 

Pc]BSgi,4he time ot thru ebtahlibhuicni 
VI, 1*^, 

Peinborton, Oi Lutter to ]\Ir.3Fard 
V, JU7 • 

VOI . VT. NO 


Pel Sian, on the uscanJ tlie rxcelleAoe 
of the VI, 4^ --on the ta< ility of the 
41 —Poetry, Specimens ol vi, 4l. 
No If VI, 290 V, 10:> 

Pethor, on-the place vi )21, i22. 

Phi acts, on the Qri^n ot the v,^S9- 
Pliilippians, cowCi nCary on a part of 
the 1 pigitiylD the V, ilO 
Plici me id^4aiigua^e a dialect of the 
ChildalC \, -ylg 

Phej tiic/an Inscnplioff, m the island of 
Malt IV 17, i)) •• 

^f^oufx , r\ij[,>afHiir of \ , 'HI • 

Pilielar, Aldiiii, Pi elite to v, 171. 

PI ink, 3 mil M V, 7 
Plutaici silk ot Sole 11 illustration of 
lpl^ 1^1 11 v,«>11 rh iricter othis 
•ti u t on Sitpi islitioii V 7 J. 

Podinti ^ilini V, lOo, llO, 413 vi, 

1 1, 1,1^, 4, J, iUltj, «374, 

) > 

Put 11 I Give iin iin««iiiitc annuo chg- 
iiitii I et in Cm (^inlab iccil vi, 

P ( lie t u nb> I u^si^ ^ant V s of cuk 
tiv iti It' tiic \ I 17^*lllfe dm 'Ci ot 
CMfbsin \ uisingitclo 
Poeliv spec 1 11(11 ul Pei lan No i vi, 
11 \ ) fl V 

Politic il ieonon^, a nii\mi m vi, 
>7 

Poison, Pn iessoi, Note in Vii'^to- 
phanein Biuml ii v, 1 > j \lg« bi i- 
ic al Ibobliii , Sob li ii ol v, *.(>1, 

^ M * lie I ) irv ( 1 V, 

iVfi 1* like 1 , 111 I -Ml n isisvi,2Jl 
Note on ^ dins \i, j 
Pi ilois, authuiit^ ol \ » 

Pitlue to th Mbit Piiidil v,l71. 
J^itp iina tin tae Pies^ IjJ 

VI, 1 > 1 >8 

Jbide distiielim b ' vein vanity and 

VI, vl 

Pii/r Fssijs, 0\toid,M/ \j:riculture 
V, 11> Ltilily ot C lasbif ftl Leii^ 
injf ir siibseivieiiey to llicolo^CSu 
Stiulic VI, > J 

Pii/e Poems Oxkird, 1 nijbsh, Paitbr- 
iion V, liO Restoration ot Le I'n 
iiig 111 th Fist Bnehanans Pn/c 

V, 117 helv deie \pollovi, 142 

^ Latin, Goloni ah Anglia 

^a4feinciicp oiain ini''‘‘i vi, 182 
Piorf^nii isniUi lleini‘1geni5 V, »>0!« 

VI, y)b 

PioJoMis Wcstmonasleiiciisis ad Au- 
di iiiiiv, 1 >7 • , 

Piomctlieus Uesmotes, Ciitieal and 
J xpUnatoiy Notes on, with StiK 
tures on Blomfitlds ed vi, 19 k — 
iiitie^ violiee of Bloinfidd's v, 5499. 
— ebscrvatious on the, and on Blonif* 

XIT • 
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ilolits ftn tlir v, .‘>05. — remark ; 
on a passage in tiie vi, 343. . 
'Pronunciation, of Latin y, 91, 
.Brophocy, flotinition of vi, ‘J31. 

‘ Proserpiun', C*liiudian cle Kaptu v, 24. 

/ Prosopopeia of* Henna, a remark on 

the V, 28. \ • , 

Pszilm, remarks on vi, 331. — 

beauties of the vi, 33}v\, 

Ptolemy founder of« a l^seum at 
Alexandra v, 120. ^ 


Qtii and qnis, observations^ on the 
words vi, 61. 

■ Quod, on the conjunction vi, 57 — the 
difference between quod and tit vi, 
57. — bn the relative vi, 58, 
the genuineness of it, tho verb 
scio, Ac. vi, t)0. 

R. 

Raine, Dv. M. Inscription on vi, 204. 
— necrology on 

. Raschc, li. vi, 314. 

Regular prcccipiise Gr. Accent, vi, S38. 

Remarks on Sir W. Drnmmond’s ver- 
sion of Egyptian names, No. in. v, 
43. 

Researches of the German Literati, • 
No. 111. V, 1. No. IV. vi^ 313. 

Restoration of learning in the East — 
PriM Poem (Jliicliaimu) v, 317. 

Review of the Reviewers of the Ophion 
V, 418. 

Reviewer, advice to a vi, 49. 

Roniiaie, the Lord’s Prayer in v, 401, 
— ^List of autliors vi, 122, 

Romans, coumicnUn y on different parts 
in vi'309, 

. RosenmuUer, M. v, 3. 

Rossi, dc, defence of v, 63. 

Koxburghc, Duke of, list of books of 
remarkable prices at his sale y:,41 4. 

Rghsi M. vi, .319. 

ttnn amucki phrase iUastrated v, 296. i 


! Sacy^ M. cle v, 4. 

Sagunttim, ancient Inscription found ' 
at V, 270. vi, 153. > , ^ i 

— ■ . Sequel to j 

, Drummond-s Essay v, 4. 

Sallier, M. Letter to Sir R. Ellys v, , 
' 385) To Professor Ward v, 

S89.r ' . 

Sallust,' dole on by Rorson vi, 393, j 
Sampson, remarks oi^ vi, .323. 

A Sandford, IX K« copy of Latin Verses 

; ; byvv4l2. 

a parallel between Latin, 


Greek, and vj, 37.5.-H>n the excel- 
lence of the vi, 376. ' ' 

Sapphic Ode, on the compbsition of 
•the Greek v, IJO. 

Sartoritis, Professor vi, 318. * 

Scliclling, M. J. F« v, 4. •» 

Sc!ft)tt, M. V. 5. ^ 

iSclileubner, M. v, 7.* 

•Sclilcycrinacher, Professor v, 7. 
.iSchhetzer, M. A. L. vi, 315. 

Schmidt, M. vi, 318. 

Scholiast on Hepba*stion illustrated vi, 
94. 

Scott, Professor, Inquiry Ac. vi^82. 

No. ij. vi, 248« . ^ 

Scribo, on the government of vi, 69, 
Scripture, tlie account of the creation 
of the world by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans corresponds with vi, 229 f 
Seager, Loci Quidaiu Luciani Ac. vi, 
126. 

Self-love, remarks on vi, 2.>1. ^ 

Seneca, L. Ann:eiis, a M. Antonio Mir- 
rcto Cor’ectns, ct nulis iUiistratus 
Ac. vi, 139. 

S<^l»ecas, ^.iii Hippolyium, Aniinadv. 
•^^usti llinsii v, 67. 

S^ia Riblica, No. i. vi, 320. 
ilhield of Achilles vi, 6. 

Sidneyensis, reply to the article of v, 
377*. — Professor Poraoii, and Mr. 
Barker vi, 224. 

Simtli, Adam, a suggestion of vi, 237. 
Sorrento, description of v, 271. 

Sothic cycle, why called vi, 12. * 

Spain, antiquities in vi, 263. 

.Spalding, M, vi, 316. 

Spanish coast, description of tlie r, 
113. • 

Sphinx, observations on the v, 241 . 
Splendide, moaning of vi, 48. 

Stanley, character of his editiSn of 
>Esch^lus v, 300, 

STawpwo-fV, fli T^V TOU Xp<rTGO V, 283. 

Srf^voi/ 791/ M/Xavo/; ^leiXoyo; V, ^83. 

Stmbenis, M. a Lqtin letter from to 
Professor Ward v, 392. 

Stoltz, Dr. V, 6. 

I Studies pursued at Oxford vi, 305. 

I Stntzman, M. J. v, 10. 

Subjunctive Mood, observations on the; 
vi,53. • 

Sudum^ the meaning of v, 103. 

Sun, tlie, when and why elevated on 
higli v, 36. — the reduction of its disk 
by the sect of Epicurus v, 103. 
Supplement concerning the name Nr 
Ammon, Ac. v, 407. 

SuppHces Virgincs, remarks en the 
343. 

SyilabiS) de v, 363* 

Syracuse) inscription at vi, 391. 
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T. 

TarituR, Critical Kent, on detached 
^ passage of V, 343. No* iii. v, SdB. 
Tatius, mistakes of-#i, 9. • 

Teraitiiim, desciiption of v, .Ol. 

•Thales, when fle nourished vi, 10* 
Tiefenau, M, Gseldlin de ^vi, 318. • 
Tostatiis, his opinion on tlie Tcraphim 
V, 31. 

Translations, Hist, of vi, 201. — the 
disadvantages of vi, 240. 

Tripos, Cainoridge Paper v, 412. 
Trochi, de ludo v, 72. 

Troy, on the Existence of v, 1 t. 

— — ^ Heniarjj^ onjtiie above vi, 25. 

• Tnrbinis, do ludo v, 72. 

Tyas, Mr. J. a Greek poem by vi, 353. |' 
Tychsen, M. of Rostock v, 4. ! 

'I'yrirAi Inscription vi, 191. ' 

Tzschucke, ivi. editor of Strabo and ! 
Mela V, 13, 14. { 


Uniformity of imtiire in ^ir climate 
proved vi, 300. 

University honors, Iiow 'obtiuncdjii, 
305 , <>. 

Ursa M;ijor, observations on the 

ill vi, 10. « 

^ Ut, on the difference between quod 
and vi, 57. 

V. 

Tntekeiiuer, L. C. Oratio dc publ, 

* Athniieiis. inoribiis vi, 359. j 

Valeiiriniutia vi, 394. j 

Valpy’s Greek Grammar vi, 384. i 

Vanity distinct from Pride vi, 25 1. i 

*Vatcr, IM. v, 2. 

Verstegan’s derivations of Z.o»’d and 
ijuhj V, 313. • 

I’ilIcA, Mr. IJ. account of the German | 
Literati, 6cc. drawn up by No. iii. j 
V, 1. No. IV. vi, 313. I 

Vincci^t, Rev. Hr. v, 41. — a letter j 
from, to Mr. Barker iiOG. 

Virgil, fond of JV/atheiuatics, and ?ci- 
ouce of nativities v, 56.— illustrated • 


V, 107. — defended vi, 
eclogue, notice of lllostrutmanf v, 
45.— Georgies, when p.iibtrshed, 
vi, 119. . 

Voeum, de conjunctione^t disjunctione 
V, 367, • 

Voss, Mf. v,n3^ / 

Votiini Sejiile 33f . 

Vulpiuin r^ibiistnim, the tim^ ofUM 
celcbr?,non otJ vi, 326. * ' 


, w. 

W^gnev, 

Wait, G. .specimens of Persian, 

|»ortr»7 vi, 44. No. tf. vi, 294- oh* 
scrvaiioiis on Mr. Patrick's chan of 
NiimciaLs vi, 218^ -a parallel be- 
^Ivveen the Latin, Greek and-Saaskri'' 
t'x vi, 375. 

Wain, obfll.Tv.ltioiis on the .use of Ihe 
word by Homer vi, 7. 

AVakcfitdd, high coniinciidatioA of T> 
.338 4. omuicudation of .Ashton^ 

W’arrf, Profossor^^ttJM. Seller v, 389, 
390. To M. 

Weber, M. v, 6, 8. 

Wedekind, M. vi, 313. 

Welte, M. de v. 3. 

Wilken, Professor vi, 315. 

Winckelinaii, Mr. V, 9. 

AVolf, M. \i, 315. 

Woltinann, coutinuation of M. Beckor 
vi, 313. 

Writing, the advantages of good vi, 
*JJ6. 

Wyttenbach, M. vi, 3l9. 


y. 

Youth, a persoifs merits rnlianced in' 
consideration of his \ , 379. 


Z. 

Zeno, acquisitions obtained by.fdllow- 
itig the principles of VI, 83. 

Zciine, M. v, 10. ^ 

Zoppo de Gangi, lo, a Sicilian artist; 
V, 26. 
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Iptospectuslcs! 

or ^ nw j\ oRKs 


' , \ on* 


MONTIII'V ANA1YMS, OF GIMUM T I TTK A1 LT? F. 

Tifh wmidtiation inhcr of 0( kl\, IMoiUhK , an <1 Quirtc rly^ 

off«fied to thi publii, mav pr^^diict i womki at tho ot i Vrosjuc uih foi an 
additional pertodii 'll work but the slightesi t \ imina*iou ot the i ature *»t the 
new inibtiration will make w ond^r co 1 1 , 

The prt’scnt hin*tii^iL not so miirh ciMin'^ni lit d ft r ni a count ot anew 
work, as toi 'i cntioal cxamtiiatioii of the suh|(< I on whic h it js written M hit 
18 c ailed a Re\ic w ot i politic at oi idi^ious puhhcati n ir ili^ consi ts ot a dec 1 1 
ration ot the ^ nlniiriits otthc Ri newer ind'hc public itic n is irrm tally e\ tolled 
o» depreciated not aecoidinj; to its iShtiac t me iit -I-) i coinpositio i, but accoid 
mg to the pally wliiiU the Ciitie is di'^posed to toHow 

Sttchhas Birr^unnjf nioie ih m halt a f t ntj^v, the '»ondurt of the most respect 
able ^foiiMih Re »icweis The Qu iiterly ifncw'^, latch cst ilnishi 1, have rise p 
«till Ingbir in the scale ot oii,rinU disquisition Ihcj have ottrn tuken the title 
of a book as a Motto to a Uissc t tation on a sub^cc t which occupied the public 
niiud, and bcaicch tinted at tlic public ition, winch a) pc')) cd it Inst sight as 
the object ot tlieu Ciituism 

It IS not intended to tu.pieri'ite the mciit of tlicjc Review c ' s ’Much lein in^ 
genius, and intomutionhavt been thiown on the ubfects, \hKh thej hiveundei 
taken to elucidate tlcu cdise. nations on Political Qcoiioin> hive, on some 
imtlMdons* suggested useful hints to (lovcinmf'nt, «iid tiicir 1 ouniiv has been in 
foitaed, not direc^«d, by the result of their 1 xboi s Fiom the collision ot thou 
opposite scntimeiit , iiid tiom the tacts which tlav have bi ought to li^ht m sup 
poll of the I op I loi the public n in 4 Ins been illtiSim it«^d, t isto has*jccn 
lefiticd^ki owkc’^rc his been mcicasc d, ind pcih s it is not too niuca to say that 
the gcncraT tnatii cis hive been impiovcd 

we strongly teol the fore c ot an olqection wh rli 1 is been fieqiicnth n ide, 
that It isnecufisaiv, in oido' to ioim an impiitnl opinion ot a book, to re ad imny 
^ Reviews ot opposite piuiiipUs, and that in conscciuencr ot the length, to which 
cHipcal dissertations 41 e i lined, nian^ books aie: not le viewed until the ii novelty 
or then liAportaace h-'s re i^ed , and some* aic ne ver noticed lo lemove thesp 
objections a new Rciio heal ^oik is proposed to the public, under the title of 
“ 1HCXEW REVIEW* OR iJ^NlHLY ANALYSIS, Ol GrNFRAL 
XJtTRRckTURE/ to be pubUsfi^ on the 1st of Jannaiy, 1813, and continued 
Ist ot e t cry Month, Riice 2s 6d. 


^ 1 To analyse -tt-rry Pubhesatmn, by giving a view of thq Contents , the»Prr/<e/'r> 
when it explains thosuly^OT, and Exiructs of prominent and sinking parts of 
file book , thus enabling he;< egder to ekorcisa.a judgment unprejudiced by tb*' 
nentunents of the Reviewer* 



1 


Pro^pccttises ISlm Worh. 

C. To punt n Si pplcmcntai v Nmuhtrat tiu end of the year, 4 ontainim|^i| ti^Seap 
W S«yt</^>\ith itfMiiKo to tie \ itliors who ha\e tieatcd oj^hein^ 
luiputnu^in^ andLuitiU U'it oj ail thiiinj and of 

9puh*uati)U!>. ^ * 

> ^Jo in- 5 iit luitri^iy Intel! ia;tnco, and Noliocs of Woik^ Hi hand; to mentioii 
In pio\tni( ijs nude in n< w Ldttions orWoik^^^id to admit Defence$ of 
Anthoi s u iniNt C iiticisiiio^ without any expeiiJiyto the Init at a nioder* 

at iliii^c to the wiitet«. “ * 


4 1 o idd the Iahl(> oj Cant, his of the pieccdaia; number of i vpiy Review^ tiitii 
< 11 ih’inj; lliL public to as f itain at one \ icw wl 1^ bLCiAiglu ed — This triU 
be Ijuiid p iitu consaiKiit foi all those, who has c not dintt ikcmitsili 
1or\tu]>i\i l^naucs, uheie indeid^iuv pniudu il Poolicatiuii not to be 
found b\ the wnut ot which many pfisons aic' n^norant of the re>iew of their * 
** t 1 iks 1 hus, iiisUad oi he nit' a inal, this w ill i c in liidc \ and a Siippleineiit 
'> to till ot i jlidiid Kt vi^Wb, ^ 

> 

As It 1 '. pile tided to sbitc what oil i A^nrks ricJi Anthoi li is Published, or 
1 1 IS i(i|iuc<l that a h»t ot tliem may be scut witli the Rook to be 

|]( 1 1 (d. 

# 

lo pun ni 0 int^n0gf Imd an 1 1 pent e pi om » f lonc Jof/u vnner^diUty of the 
Ac /n is, li IS h p (/ ilnri^copy oi t t,o if 1i >/ a it ^ i i iU to to the care of 

Jilt t / t a^py, luikts i oiirlf^ hannry I un, LtMidon, at whose Pi e$s, Tbu 
hi u ULiihss uiii b* prtnled be liulot all RookstlUrs. 


i \ ripr NLJV jvopic 

1 ailjf in IIU > will hi pitblished^ to heconUnued tinnuaJlifj 

TJin i.rrLR\R\ and scirNTinc c vlendvr oftiie British 

OIPIRC FOR ITli: Yi:VK laiA 

CONTIUSTNC^ 

T Tm IlKTTowRY of allLiTiNw \niKORs, MaV and Female (annoeticed for 

some tiuif pist) spic drills; the dab and plaei of then nativity, resideiice, 
and stition in Idi , nid the title '• oitluu woiks in tlieorllti ot their piiblicatiOB* 
II V siinilai Dietionaiy ot i*aintci9, Bngraveis, Seiiiptois, and Musical 
C onipo ir ' • 

Til V Kf I’-le r it ill the Pniseisiticsaii 1 Public Schools, with lists of the Heads 
ot ( obi 41 ^ Piot(>M)is, 1 ntois, Masb *<N, «.Vc . piomotioiis and appointments; 
«pii I qnc turns, 1 id othei p iiticnliis iditivi to those scminiiies. 

I \ . \n •’c oiinlotalltlu Public Seuielics, Ill'll itiitioiis, Libiaiirs, and Ralltbin 
tioiistoi tlis pioniotion ot 1 lUialiiie, diul the Aits and Sciences, not oiilym the 
niitiopolis, hiu in rici^ pait of the* rniled Kingdom, (heir OfEceU> au 
ibsiiaLT e»t t'u ir pioee eduii'N, bcti us, iJee dining the pieceding year. 

A Mueclhiuoiis VituUsot lueliii ind inUrtstni^ intelligenee on every sab* 
)ict (oiiiieeted nth J deiitnie, Scuuci, and the Arts, including neWpvo*' 

lecl , nnpiove .nents imeations, pite iits, ,!ite . 

VT. Riogi iphicd Sketches ot einiiieit^ Lijtciary Cliaracters, Artists,* and Man 
at Sen net , eh c t a cd in 1811?. 

Towliiih will be aided a Catalos'iie ofXnglish Books, Music, and Prints, 
publislud dining tie >iai, and ot new ToiCigii Works iniported , a of 
Kimcw*', Maga/ines, Jmiriiils, Ncwspapeis, Ke. Ac. -A Libt of the principal 
llooksriiei , c«pieiall> of such ai* pusbess valtiib'e Gollectfoda, also of 
•Miuic and Pi 111 be lie IS. / • 

Nie till lids to tins aie fainestl> lequcbtod ti/ assist the Editor 

svifhany authentic inP^ftiatlon they mav pusv^, which sliduldbe i^ddressetl^ 
as call} as posnolc <ttee ^ postage) tf tfl||^%Ubhei, Ml« Colbuni, Pub^ 
J ihiar}, i uiduU *shu(, llmoier Squau^ Londanr ^ 



LUergry InltelUgenee. 

^REPJRING FOR PUBLICATION. 


CLASSICAL. 

J Cairi ’JJatnira lili^os scjf, ad exeniplarinin ]MSS. fidfm 

HsieOsV Ipugc emeiidatrftros feddidit, commcnfariis perpctiijs ifnstravit, iiidi- 
iisiiutniixit, ct cnlii aniiful^v^monibns.Kicardi Bentleii, iiou ante viilgatis^ 
bOfomftfibmde fiUlbems WaklneW,^ A. B. Collegii Jesw apud Caiita- 

olim Sociits« EdiUo Secpnda. QUatitor volun)iiijl)us. — The .scarcity of ^ 
"^iei^giiiat quarto ^ ditiu^< xil^hls work, is well known to every classical scholar, 
"^d|be.avid^y mill whielM»A*opy is bought np, when it occasionally makes its 
iijroiell^pmce 2n a catalogue, shows how highly thc^copious notes of tee eviidite 
''Cf^eiijtator are prij^-d by the learned. These, and other con^Klera]lions, hav^ 
'^eeQ,r^ed the publication of a second edition ; and tiuit it might become more 
;^tehsively ts€fvt,by being more moderate in price, the piiltlishcrs have printed 
',|t|ti’^tavo/ t.K*d in &«<;h a manner, as to^'ombino clepini'e with utility. 

^vey Ims in the i^ress Ij^is Hthrev uml English Grammar. The anthoV 
to have bucocedid in opening a way to obtain the knowledge of this most 
M^lent and sacred language, in h^ss time, and w itli far less (btfw'ulty and per- 
than s’.y other language, whether ancient or modern. The whole will 
^jiivided into distinct. chapters, and each chapter followed by Fx'erci.nes accord- 
to the^neipai rnles^hat practice and theorv rMght^^o irand-in-baiid. Thi.s 
^^k'^ttl bo hccomojv^ea by the whole Book of in Hebrew,’. Price to 

ijS^l^ribers ds.%RS^eVon>Sub 3 cribcrs iOs. rjd. and ^bontjiiir Psalms 7s. fid. The 
of 4*^l^^iiber8 must bo scut to tlie Aut^r, Mount Street, AVhitochap«d 
A rofcfien^^^ to a place in Loudon, wuVre the wrtifk can be delivered, 
received. 

prepafedfor the press a Hrbrm Dictitmary^ in two parts, on 
|i||||f#hvre new .plan. Thejirst part will contain all the Primitives and <»very Dcri- 
^Witli its Pi efixe."^ Sutfixcs, and divers variation.^, with a I /at in and English 
^Mn^luiion ; and the .second, the principal words in the T^tiii and Isnglish Ian- 
•ga^s wltb,«ilelrfe\v translation. 

Hiid^es Cthi: translator of Fcrsiiis) is proceodiftg in the woik of translating 
ip^cofUmenting on the Satires and 'EmsiUs of Horace, 

,V.- A i^tljpmab of the Universitv of Oxford is preparing for the prrs.s a splendid 
pf.lilartyni's Eclogues of Virgil, with thiiiy'Seven colored plates of ilotu- 
sn%ctS« < 

f.] Ja one Vbh me, Octavo, by John MiTronn, A. B. the Achilhns of : 

Sp.hb'tho.collaiiuiis of several MSS. and some, eflitioiis wlp)s/ reading-, have not 
Ipi'cn before, particularly two \«iy scan c one?, belonging to Lord Spciictrl’ 
tybrk is upended to he followed hy the Thvbuis. 

. ' , AtllKua;iiS.-^o21ecrioi):» from the I>cipiu*50phisl8 ; or Banfjiiot of the Gods, «>f 
from the original Greek. }\y Thomaa Euglt'.s, Iv^rj. 
printed hi two vbluiiics, post bvo. 

'':'^In-tUe']^re», nnifurni witit Jloogcveeii, Liuiiherti Bos Ellip-srs GrilM'.j* mm pri- 
il|:iin,l^itoriiiD; suisqiiti ubservatioiiibus, edidit Oodofredus Hcnricuo Schaefer. 

BlliUCAL. 

B^^^ofTiitburj', has in the press, in throe octavo volnmcs, the 
jtefoimrers. containing a j^o^^phical account of those ilivim s, who 
jp^dlbemAelvcsiii tlie caiisoi-^reii^oits liberty, from the Kr formation, 
kn^’Etigsabetb, to the Act of Ihiiforniity In 1662.. This work will con- 
series of the History of Nonconformists during a period of one 
IS is wlmlly collected from aiiilrcntic historical records and 
g^i'd^cnmenp^which will inclQd,c a very large selection of interesting 
^‘^arijWtioa never before pubjislied. 

tt||f,iii4he press a yolume of Sermons on important subjects, 
ns oo sul^ts chiefly pi^ctical, by the late Dr. Munkhouse»' 

.V - «} ■ - * ■ / 0 ' 

&)Clb^ijeson the Collett by tlie Kev. Df, Draper, in 3 vol. 8vo. arc in the 
800U be ready for d^ivery to subscripei's. Those who intend 'to 
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iiib'ciibo viill ploasc to foiuaiil tlicir name^ to David Ajooj, 17, Oraceclmift^ 
8tua, f 

Rpv. K. JVfant is pniitinir luo volumes of Pdroiljial and Domestie 
nion‘>,*(Usi!'iKd ^illustrate and ^nfono the most impoiUiit alj^cleb of C%|M^ 
f<Vth find piACticc. A JT 

Ihc Rev. Ml Lirey, of S titer’s II. 1 II, is about to pnbj^ two VOliUQOk Alf 
riiiiily Disroiir^o*, down <»et.i\o, piie< I2s. Katlj voIjr»te will qoutUlO 
disioiii<>(s oi oniodoiatc Iciijylli, and vtriiUcn on sublets expressly adapti^lif 
domestic live. \ 0 # i 

Sermons, by tlic late He\. W. B. KtasvaD, Ddni Sketch 

his Lift. 114 piintii 111 two 04 tavo io|iitn«'s. ' 

Mr. Bim < , of >\^tiithiiin, will shoiCty piibli'h a Senes oWiscotitses oh 
Ik il and Pni( lical Sublet ts. ^ ^ ^ 

^^l ria^ ini is piintin']' a new edition of the hrst au7sccond voluhi^of hfk#^ 
U ( ted S4|rin4Mi<i. • J 

•A W4nk*hyth< hte Di. Robeitson, the etlebrated bistorian, Js in the pMt^ 
on the (iioiiiids otPiott^tantisni 01 tin catists whiek ciiiUnbiyted/to thesecejl* 


01 tli4 catists whiek C4>iitrjbffted^o these 
^14^n of OHi foil fulids tioni the tiiois and con option of the 4 Rome* - 

• TIk Ri V lltniv Baber lias compUti^ the pii'ditation of a Taf sftmteof Ibv 
Book ot P abiiA of tilt LW Vtrs on, as its te\t4s piesenetl in tv AlexandrUenf, 
j-ft has also 1 sued Piopo als toi pnblishmr. a Tat simile of the Pcntatcnc^ 
uft(.r tli£ ^.tnit MS w I ik h is iriUmh d fo be rornpi is4 d in Tlfitc Pjits, 'printed M 
impc^i laHoiio loioiitspond wKh Bit poit. im t'«i MS alr^atly piidted ojj^ 
biinsf It and l)i . V mde. A t4 w i opu s will bt pruitc d on vcllimi. ^ 

i\rr. 1 nF\ IS ^ow^miWT^himt a fat mmlc of Hoot^hPs HcDSlbl! 

Bthte, d(dtt*ite4nssijj|lrimsjipn to liu Ritrlit UevcremlnHi^gij^ Bibhop qiStS 
D IV ids Thw* woik vfcl be*4fjinprised in Twelve Paitb eacTrcontaimnjt ij(B 

po^'C''. ptue IS n roinmon. od royal. Seven partb have akeady appeuRM 
betorf flu piiblu, the ^i\tli ot w hu h completes the fust volume, and may nelciit^ 
I onnd iM b )auls. it ll 11s. 6<]. dimmoii, and £1. *>8. loyal. The second volemci 
will lu u'loinpu ti(4l 1)\ a levicon containing all tlic. Roots to the Hebrew lao- 
t'liai'e (npw lids ot two tlionsaiun whuh will be delivered fpratis to therabftcti^ 
b< t . 1 iic Pi ntatnu h also ina> be h«id by itself, bound m boards at l^s. 

A new 1 dition ot the Oictk Testament, with Griesbach’s Text. It will ooft 


ilTinle of lb# 
Alexandrimif. 


piidb^ 


Hooi^hTs Honsibi; 

end Bibhop qrSti 

Paitb eacir contaiumjt iiB 


tain copious Notes tioiii Ilaidy, Kaplicl, Kypke, Scbleiisner, RosenmuUer, in 
1 miiliai Latin tosretln 1 with parallel passages fiom the ClobSicH, and with raft' 
KiKcs to Vigeiiish)! Idiom*’, and Bos for Ellipses, 2 vob. 8vo. A few rqpKS 
will be struck oil on laigc paper. By tlie Rev. C. Valpy, B. D, Timlty 
C iinbiidge. 

A small iinpicssioii is reprinting, with a new Histone^] and BiogiUphicM Mw 
taic. ot tint 4vtrcmc1> '•caicc book entitled X Spnitnal and most Pioeioiial 
Pi tic tc i<.b}iiit alPMtn to love and imbrace the Crosse aa a most sweet ahj 
nciissuy tli^nsc, with Pieface, Ac. by Edwaide, Duke of botnet set, Uncle tc 
Kini; T dwaid VI ’ It was punted in the year laaO, and an account of it ma) 
I#' funiiil 111 AValpoli’s Roynl and Noble knthors. It is a cuiioiis fact, that 1 
lauc ^oin was ottered some time ago tor an old copy of this book by piibl|p •dv«l|^ 
ti'-cn.cntin one o( our Uiiiveisities* A few copitb will be taken off oil 

pjpti. ^ \ 


ORirNTAL. 

Ml Milbiiin's work on Oriental •Toranicice, in two quarto volttine% 
nomi I oils c baits by Mr. An oy smith, iVli^iich a state of forwardness, thtrt Itli 
ttxpti ted to appeal early in January. . 

Lieut. Col. Mark AVilkcs has tlie second volume of his Historical SkelQfiAftll^ 
tlie South of India, ncailj leady for publication. ‘ 

Mtinoiison Eiiiopc*an and Asiatic Turkey, from the Manitsmpt JourUwA 
Modern Travelleis in those Countries, by the Rev. Robcit AV^obR 
Qeographical Memoir of tlie Persian Empire , interspei Set! with Aqqovple of 
Manners and Customs. By John Macdonald ^nmer, Esq. PoUUqal AaniliMlii 
to Biigadier General MalcAm, late Envoy ti^iWourt of Pciiria. Haflmiiihlt! 
piifitcd JO 4to. with aMap. TPi/l be jmblieM 
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JUST PUDLISHTD* 


j I tSSfCjtL. 

1 

Brotifr’s Tacit .wIikIi «oiid)iiirs the of tlip Piin mil 1 inn 

biirRli editions With i «fUrtion <f Notes tioni ill tli Conm^enl itoi oI 
^acitas siih*^qmnt to tfi* If* diiibiirr^l tditioii the I ittniii Nolitit md Po!i 
tica, are also iddid the ] nndi V<i '‘Uts ue translated, ind tl ( Itnm ,ii Mi ii / 
turned, info Fuclisli fdiUd ind piiiiU 1 bj RIi \ J A il|>\, in >"* ^<5 \ i 
I^ce in boards U/ tv A few copies ilso on toy il Cvo wntiiij; p ipc i , it i / os 
bee Tlic IsiiU^tiUf No 1 

i\ < 

Classicai and Bibik ai 'R^CRFATIo^s , rontarnmiv i ( oninicnt ii\ riilu d 
atid explanatory on the Of rnun> of Idcitiis Hnnnks on the HippoKtiis, md 
the Proinediclls , Stnctuies on the editions of Piof''ss(i Mon! ihd IVIi 
Blomtield , ^ Application < f thf 1 > 0 (tiint of fjii A^&ofiition ot [d is to the 
lUnslratiOiiL of thf Ciis^nil Wntfis Olis«r\*it*m'i on tht 1 >\smis imi the 
Serici as i»ell as thc^Viital 1 thiopn and the InfAioloi (f (Im Viirifii^s 
&C Ac &c vdiuts of otfwi C lassral Art * ci ind niin h Bihlii I 

Cti^utam B} lE- H. Bahiur Fso of liiin > CoH Camb Aul I Piki, 
8t. in boards. — Sec ITu. \etv Hu ai No 1. 

% 

Engltih Ttenslaitonf of four Comedies of \ribtopli ino« from tli oiuih i • 
Oreeiy with “Notes, viz. the Grot ns, by R ( iimbciland, I sj tli Piiii , 
by H Fielding, Esq and the Rev Mi Aonni', the luocs I v ( Din tn, 
M. A , and the Binos, byaATcmbtr of om of the I luvfisiti ^ io foi n oiu 
vointne octavo* Pimtcd by A J \alp\, lookr s Coinr, ()inu(i\ I uit te t 
lau^kiiigton, Allen, and Co limbuiy Squaif Octivo, Piac -Sn Ur 
NeVf HuicWf No. I. 

P*fik ^Thia volume will be quickly followed ny in f uHi li ici on rf tli 
foUownig fonr Plays of the same aiithoi, \ / ti » ^c] 1 \p^r\^w, the \\ (. s, 
the Knights, and the Pilac p. To b( xemUd upon tin um plm witn 
tbeBiRDs*— yce fhe T^cw Hiiuw, No T 

A Sketch of the Grefk Acciufncf, arianad in aniimui convcnifnl 
fbr TiansciipUon , Wrorans cd wliuli Liaineis inaj be fissistcU in Coiiiinittinz 
it to memory. By J. Hodgkin Pak c od. 


Tbe Fifth Volume of SUphen s Ci Jht9 is pist rcpnnlf d, loiit un ii" ( /> suna 
dno, e situ \ctustatis ciuti ad utiiiisqite lingiidP to^mtionim ct loiiiplfta 
tionem peiutilia. Itini, dt \mk e lni.:ua scii diiUin idiomili , loimiKiii 
Heiir. Steph utiaque nune priiui m in publicum prodtum 


Neatly printed m one volume ?vo Price t5s. boaid*, Hcnnei Hoo,r<vctn 
tu ularum CiDgUin Giaec<c in Cpitomen Rede git Clmstianu 
Godoftr. Schutz. . 


Hypocit^A\^tttuol Pom, in three books, bv the Urv ( C or ton, 
reUow of Kings <''ollegt, tainbiidge. AVitli copious NoUs and Xmi doles 
jMhtical, historical, and illiis^tivc, after the inawncr of the i^oswi/s ff 
^eratnre, (btc Ntw Pauit;^V 1) ( 
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\\i^slution of the celebtafed and ancient work, Tractatus <lc legibiis eC 
Consii^udiuibiis ^empore Kegiis Ucurici seciindi coiiipoiy^N^ 

Justiciac gubornanila tenew illuslri viru Kaniilpho de (31aiivyfa. By JoHiff 
lifiStiEs, Ksq. of Lincotu'i^iin, Hamster at l^iw : to which dre added Notes. 
(See The New Rcritic, No. f.) , ^ ^ # * 

The sixth and last volujjte of Mr. Bole's Anecdotes of Literatirre. Pr. t6s. 
/Eschyli Tragffidiav'f Fragmcnta cdNututlpr.^^ol. ^3d.'^^ito. g/. ?». or Vol. 5 
and ti. 8vo. 1/. U. • • • . 

^ A new Ti'anslation (in Rhyme) of Ovid’s MetamorphoiK oftvilh the Latin Text, 
by Tlionias Qrger. Vol. i. 8vo. 10^. — For an account sec No. IL (i/6 The New 
* ltd iew. f 




DinUCdL, 


The History of all Religions ; c(|ptaining a particular ardcfinf of the 
decline, and desc(>iit, of the patriarchal cliij^Thcs to the time of Aloscs : 
tiic \ a nuns changes to the end of the Israelitibii Church and thojconnnence- 
jnciit of the Christian Religion. The rise and progress of the dnferent sects 
,in the early ages of the Christian Church: a faithful account of all the sects at 
tiiis dc«y ill Christei^loni, with a retcronce to the rlnte whmi they first made their 
appearance. In this w(^k lull be given a refutatiorwof Levi*^ Dissertations 


.In this w(^k ;^1 _ 

oil the prophecies, VNi^hco^hsivc arguments to prove tliai^Sit^jJows cannot now 
■'essiah to emfrilfand t‘ * 


vvpecl a Messi: 
di\iiic peison of Christ, 


that the prophecies were acemny^ished in the 
1^ John Bellamy, author of Biblical Criticisms in the 

6d. large paper. 


Classical, Biblical, and Drieiital .Journal. Small paper, pr. 5s, 
pr. ys. (id. in boards. With a FroitiLispiccc containing Vwe Heads. — See TAc 


pr. 

iVtio lieckw, No. 1. 

yl Sermon on the Snnciification qf the IjtpVs Day. By the Rev, James Kudge, 
Curate and Lotdurcr of Limehousc, Price Is, — See The New Review, No, I. 

• Annot\tions on the Four Oosfels ; with considerable additions and 
iinproveineiita. Second ciUtion, forming three Octavo volumes. Price it. is, 

TIic Annotations on tlic Acts, \^Iiich have been added, may he liod sepanitcly,' 
to bind up with the tiist edition. Pricers. 6d , — See The New RecUw, No. I, 

Christ, and not SI. Peter, the Rock of the Christian Church : and St. Paul the 
Foiyukr of the Chui%h in Britain, by the Bisliop of St. David's. A second 
Letter from the Bishop of St. David’s to the Clergy of his Diocese, on the 
hnh'pendcnce of the ancient British Church on any Foreign jiirisdiciioii ; with 
aiv- on the testimony of Clciiieiis Ronianiis. Octavo, price Ms. Od. 

Heclesiusticnl Jtescarches ; or, Philo and Josephus proved to he histlfi-ians 
and apologists of Christ, of his followers, and ot the Gospel, by John Jones. 
(.See The Nnv Review, No. I.) 

Twelve Sermons on furious Subjects ; and a Nari'aticc of the first appearancps 
of our Lord, on the day of his Resurrection, with Notes. By the late Kev. 
G. Stokes, D. D. Pr. 10/. (id. (Sec The NewReviar, No. 1.) 



the Latin, ami augmented with N<|te»; distinct Notalionr»t* soimi of the btst 


editions of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures; and a copious Wit ^hlcct list pf 
the nio.st valuable Commentaries and Biblical works: exhibiting* dlM on 
book tHe i:iTticisnis of able Divines. With a Life of the Author. Uy WUliam' 
Jaipics.^^Pricc U-v. boards. 

The sceoiifl edition of tliJ Rev. Mr. PowHH^yTafA^’s Reasons for heingy 
a Chrisfiitn, Octavo, Price 10s. 6tl. 


Vot. VI. 


No. XII. 



4-i2 Literary Intelligence, 

X Spiritual and most pivriouso Perle, alUmcn to lovo aiid‘i!»jl'/arc 

as aino^l svvi le ami iiecessarve ; \\ilh prrfhce, «&.r. !>y Iviward, 

of Smiirr^ct, nm*Ic to Khi" I'Mward Vfv Vil.it piuitevi in now r<:> 

printed, \Aitli a ’^ew Ilihloriral and nio^raphicul i^rcra,i*i'. Pik*c ;»a-. A vry 
row copies on lar^e'Paper at 10s. {-f/. 

c 

Principles of j^eli^ion sijrdieaUd, wl 1 Ihc I nvonsl-iteiiry ami 
T;.jn:ici(>ri- Tca«lci.<*>r of lie Pt Italian Sp^n-ic'' i -vi-ajsLt!,'*-' ; a Stiio of LeliiTh to 
tfe Koy. T. Unison. ■ Ily Ci. l Oiftir;, €t Uiiitby. j\o. o.s. 

5!enncns, fy tlif J. Granf, I\I. A. Cvo. K/.*!. Od. 

r ^ ^ ' ' 

'j'lie LeuLslati\e At«tlif:iily of lt<\(alcd Grae*^‘ ; an T.-^ay on tJi(-*Go<prl DIs- 
p*'itsa?ion, «S.c-. U ilii an Appendix on the Atoucniciit ami Pc;;* iu-i,itiou. J»y 
\V. JicniKll. 8vo. Is, 

The .Martyrs; or, the Tiininpli of the Ciiristian Pclii;iou. !»> M. Cata- 
tcaubriand. Translated by VV. J. U after. 2 \ol. Bvo. 1/. I-.. 

A I'lca foi-^tho Deity of Jesus and the Doclriiic of the 'riiiiit}. I5y the Hev. 
I>. Simpson, M. A. with a Memoir of the Author, and the Spirit of Modern 
Socimani.<}m cxt mpliiied. By ]*!. Pardons. Lar^e 8\o. l^^s. ^ 

A Portraiture of t^ llonian Catholic Kcligion!?*' lU the P' v. J. Nightingale. 

ii^o. iOs. ‘ ' 

** A Concise History of the Jews,'* dci-ignoA for y^bung Peir ous, hy the Rc*-. 
J Hewhtt, 

The second edition of Mr, Frey’s Xarrnitvr, (price C.s, 6tf.) containing an 
account of his birth and educ.itioii, of his rcliffious olfiecs <iiistained amongst the 
Jew's, the tiino.imi place of his einhiacing the Christian Religion, some iciiiark* 
able circumstances which led him to a further uctpiaiutauci' willi divine truth, 
his entrance into the Missionary Semimp’y at Berlin, liis design in coming to 
Vh'igland, and Ids labors and success amongst liis brethren the Jews. 'J'u thi.4 
edition the aiitlior li.is added an Address to Christians in heliulfof the descendants 
of .Abraham ; in whicli he has ivt. laid open the deplorable stale of the Jews, 
1:1 a moral, civil, and religious poinlof view- -^.^nd. emimerated the chief din'ieultie» 
in tile way of their cdincrsion, arising from their exti erne ignoiMiice of (icd’.t 
method of salvation -- the sutieririgs to wIiM'h they would expose thoinselvcs b\ 
af tending on a Christian ]dace of w'orsliip — the early preJuiriVes iiiihihed by them 
agaimstthe Christian Religion- and from the false me! hods which tiiey are taught 
louse to obtain sahation. - -:id. enforced the obligations of Ciirisliaiis to pro- 
mote tlwj oh|ccl. Justice requlrc’s re::>titution for the cruel treatment tlie Jcw» 
have witli -gratitude for favors received claims the attention of every 
- the extreme misery of tins once higliiy exalted people should excite 
compassion of every Briton— the happy ctfeets that will result froiFi 
^hcif'it’oiivcrsion shoiihl stimulate to the most /ealnns exertions - ami tlie remark- 
ii|»le succes-^ which lia^ aheady aftcndHd the elforts of the Loudon Society, oiiglit to 
unite Christians of ail dtiiouiinations to promote the glorious, but long neglected, 
object. 4tli. and directed to tlie means by wliich it may )>c assisted, by 
literary talents, liberal emit ritui lions, ifiid fervent player. Jewish eeremome* 
and cinitoms arc interspersed in thp^urrativc. 


MISCBLLANEOCS. 

. , » - ' ft 

An Acc&SiRt of thel/ifeaiid tFritings of’Lord Chancellor .Somers, including rc- 
theiSnblic affairs in which lie was engaged, and the l>ii» ; f Rights, with 
/A eominent hy Henry Maddo^/, c&q. of Lincoln's inn, Barrister at Law' quarto, 
6ch b<mrd.s« Part IjjF i ’ ' 

aVendre, onT^riboulel Tablctierj a choice und unexceptionable 
ancient «mi modern Frcucti Facetisv. foolscap 8vo, lOs. Od. bds. 
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nkw o<litioti of Ui^Kura] Sports; or, a description of the pleasnrcK and 
ouu^RiUs arisiiifiUS^m ijc air, tlie liclds, the waters, and tiie forests ; beiii? 
rules and directiolls lor sh(i[ting,fihhinor, am! hunting, with an uhbreviatioifof the 
U./a lelative to each ; iiitIispe.r.R‘d with Sketches and Anecdotes from Natural 
History, t^y the l^ev. W*!!!. Daniel, .j vid. royal H\o, :d. hoards ; and in 5 voK 
ilerny4to. price 7/. 7.s. Illustrated by WatS, principalJy ftom drawiiiest 
by Keinagle, and engrjl^d by Seott.\ ^ 

'fhe Origin, T'rdjffess and presenN^actire <<f tl\f nankriij^t Laws, both in 
I.iigland and Ireland. ,J5y Kdward Cliristian, Ksfj. of Gray's Inn, llarristrr at 
I.uw’, a Connni-sionrr of liaiiKriipt, the DAvning ProfessM- of the Laws of 
Kiigland, &<:. c^e. In octavo, \ol. i. price V^h, bo:u'<Jt" dedicated by ner- 
niissioii toJ^ord I'.ldon. ^ « 

«/\ TiTi|ii>e oiMthe Game T.a\\h and Fidiw ie* liy Joseph Cliilty, Esq. of the 
InihTT'eiiiple. In two \ohiincs octavo, 11 . lls. Cd. 

•An Kleinentary 'Proati^e on llie Greoinetrical and Algehraipal InvTstigation of 
dh^ixima and iMiiiiina, beiiiir Ihe suhstaficc of a course of I^.ctiires delivered 
coiifor.nably to llic v\ill of l.ady Satller: to vvhi4li is added, a selection of pro^. 

iliMjiieihle from I'.'iclid's Element**. Hy D. laesswell, A. M. Fellow 
of "J'rinily College, Cambridge. Rvo. lOs. boards. 

I'jiney; or, I’^fusions of the Heart. )iy *♦-. 1* ret 111 . 10 . Price CiS, extra 
boards, small Hvo. • a 

The (ienninereje<^'d^^ldrcsses, presented to the Comnnttre (vf Management 
fttr Driiry-I^nc Tlicatri\^roceded by that written by Lord Byron. Price 6s. 
boards. ' ♦ * 

iSermons preached at Lineoln’s 41111 , in the Years ilji:." and 1P»07. By. J. B. 
Hollingsworth, Fellow of St. Peter’s t’ollege, (^rmbridge ; and one* of bis 
iMajesiy’s Preachers at Whitelmll ; late As^slaut IVeaclicr at Lincoln's Inn. Ta 
•no volume octavo, price lO^'. Od. boards. 


^OTES TO CORRESPOMiENTS. 


We earnestly solicit all our litei-ary friends to commiinieate to ns any scarce 
AiHl valuabit* traets, comiectctl with (Uassiral, liiblical^ ami Oriental Literature^ 
tliat the) may think worthy to be preserved and inailc public. , 

• 

* *rhc Conclusion of the Researches of the Uerman IMeraii will appear in Xo. 

Xlll. 

Account of IfercuUmenm in our next. 

Ijiiin Ode by Mr. l..iiwson will soon appear. 

W. A. H. will be inserted. 

TMs Criticism is accepted. 

Crito ill our next. 

Dr.^ Pearson’s Sermon, preached at Cambridge in 1644, will in wt 

next.,-^j;itk:»" 4 'iesept.^r readers with many other smaller Tracts of Bujbbp 
Pcarsoj^, chronologically arranged. 

PrdR'ssor Poison’s criticisrji on Bruuvk^s AtHhj^es w^ccrtainly be giyan in 
•nr next. * ^ 

We have accepted The Replt^to an Artkk$n Beimefs CaU^mackas 



Ui 


Notes to Correspqn^its. 


A Jobnian on the Existence of Troy will be Inimediaj^]^ noticed. 

Oui^Norwich Correspondent in our next. « ^ ‘'i' n- 

On the printanj\eaning, use, and Etymology of * i\i6eiv/ shall have at^ea&l^' 


I 


insertion. 

Mr. Hark^'9ti>cA'nec of C/ass^cal Recreates shall clah/^mmcdidtc insertion. 

J. O. .on Biblieal Criticism is accepted^ 

Mr. Seager’s MisceNaneons Ohsewations on some passages in several ancient and 
modern Authors shaft ViTinmence iii No. Xlll. 

H. P. B. IS received^ ^ 

J. O’s Remarks on the Tyrian Inscription shall not be ncgicctecl. 


Remarks on St, Quentin's English and French Grammars in our next. 

The English Verses sent to u^by Cantabrigimsis have great merit. They wne 
probably equal to any that were offered tor the Chaneellor's Medal, but as they 
were not considered as worthy of the prize, we cannot, consistently with our 
plan, insert them in the Journal. 

Mr. Howes, On PersiMs^shall have an early inser^^n. ^ 

E. Calms ar^cle Ttjrian Inscription \% adhne mA,iudfC€,-AVe do not re- 

member to have seen an article on the Sanocrit words the Old Testament from 
E. C. - , ^ 


Mr. 11*8 Rejlections on therariu. ' modes adopted for elucidating StfsiptuTe, arc in- 
genious and (earned ; and if he will write them in a language, with Mhirh he is 
more conversant than Kitgiish, wc shall willingly give them to liit* public. 


Our objection to J. H’s Criticism on John viii. 44 . is very rV^-Tc rent. He 
might perhaps write well in Knglibh: but his Latin is not suffici' otly clubbical for 
tills Journal. 

T. S. informs ** the Printer,” that he can procure the .'tilmission of hi.s rejected 
article in another periodical work. To this the Printer tau only say, 
equidem invUIeo ; miror magiiy. 

We shall he happy to hear more frequently from our friend Sidneytmsis, 

We must trouble Mr. Patrick to exauiTnc tlie Addition to fth ChuH if Kumerefs 
very cait i’uily. 

Mr. P. is requested to forward, as soon as po.ssibb . his observations on 
Hamilton's A'gyptiuca — and Soutiu ys Curse of ICehama, 

Pors’bu’.s Review of Schulz's Aeschylus shall be inserted in No. XIV. 

If A Reader will form his Observations into an article, we shall readily give 
it in.sertion. 

T. B. will always find us willing to insert bis cfl'usions in our Jounial; our 
Aiotto must he — Audi alteram partem. 

A friend will be much obliged to any of onr readers, who can inform him 
where the MSS. nieiitioiied in thet'atat. HISS. Anglite et Hibernia’, as belonging 
to Francis and Edward Bernard, are to Ik* found ; and also wbat became of Dr. 
^UglabS celebrated /'o/A;cti on of Bditions of |loracc on his death.” 

’ shallf^he obliged to oiir readers,' if they will Jake e\cry opporty»flty of 
requesting any of their friends, who have tmvelled fo‘rttir“V>»'Ab uPid^^atioii, 
to transmit to us whatever rcMarches or valuable discoveries they think 
worth conimonicating to the 

^ , y^e sUdll be happy to reewe. from our friends any Literary Notice on suitjeets 
^oiiiiccjted with Cloffkulf Bmkal, and Oriental Literature. 








